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PREFACE, 


The author of these Essays is so sensible of heir defects that he has repeatedly 
refused to let them apj)car in a fonn which might seem to indicate that lie 
thought them worthy of a permanent place in English literature. Nor would 
l»o now give his consent to the republication of pieces so imperfect, if, by 
withholding his consent, he could make rcpublication impossible. But, as tiiey 
liuve been reprinted more than once in the United States, as many American 
cu])ie8 have been imported into this country, and as a still larger importation 
is expected, he conceives that he cannot, in justice to the i)ublisher8 of the 
Edinburgh Review, longer object to a measure which they consider as neces- 
sary to the protection of their rights, and that he cannot be accused of pre- 
sumption for wishing that his writings, if they are rend, may be read in an 
edition freed at least from errors of the press and from slips of tlio pen. 

This volume contains the Reviews which have been reprinted in the United 
States, with a very few exceptions, which the most partial reader will not 
regret. The author has been strongly urged to insert three papers on the 
Utilitarian Philosophy, which, when they first appeared, attracted some notice, 
but which are not in the American editions. Ho has, however, determined to 
omit these paperb, not because he is disposed to retract a eingle doctrine which 
they contain ; but because he is unwiiliiig to ofi'er what iniglit be regarded as 
air afiront tn the memory of one from whose opinions he still widely dissents, 
but to whose talen.s and virtues be admits that he formerly did not do justice. 
Serious as are the faults of the Essay on Government, a critic, while noticing 
those faults, should have abstained from using contcm))tuou8 hinguage respect- 
ing the hij»tori;in of British India. It ought to be known that Mr. Mill bad the 
generosity, not only to forgive, but to forget the unbecoming acrimony with 
which he had been assailed, and was, when his valuable life closed, on terms 
ol cordial friendsliip with his assailant. 

No attempt has tx>cii made to remodel any of the pieces which are contained 
in this volume. Even the criticism on Milton, which was writteu when the 
author was fresh fr*.<m college, and which contains scarcely a paragraph such 
as his matured judgment approvob, still temuius overloaded with gaudy anti 
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ungraceful ornament The blemishes which have been removed were, for 
the most part, blemishes caused by unavoidable haste. The author has some- 
times, like other contributors to periodical works, b^en under the necessity of 
writing at a distance from all lKx>ks and hx)m all advisers ; of trusting to his 
memory for facts, dates, and quotations ; and of bending manuscripts to the 
post without reading them over. What ho has composed thus rapidly has 
often been as rapidly printed. His object has been that every Essay should 
now appear as it probably would have appeared when it was first published, 
if he had then been allowed an additional day or two to revise the proof-sheets, 
with Uie assistance of a good library. 
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CBITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


COlffTRIBUTED TO 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


MILTON. (August, 1825.) 

Joannis Miltonic Angli, de Doctrind Chris- 
Hand lihri duo posthumi. A TreatiHe on 
Christian Doctrine, compiled from the 
Holy Scriptures alone. Hy JoHX Milton, 
translatoa from the Original l»y Charles 
E. Sumner, M.A. Ac, Ac. 1825. 

Towards the close of the year 1823, 
Mr. Lemon, deputy keeper of the state 
pai)ers, in the course of his researches 
among the })resse3 of his office, met 
with a large Latin manuscript. With 
it were found coiTcctcd copies of the 
foreign dcspatclics written by Milton 
while he filled the office of Secretary, 
and several papers relating to the Po- 
pish Trials and the llye-houso Plot. 
The whole was ^vrapiied up in an en- 
velope, superscribed To Mr, Skinner^ 
Merchant. On examination, the large 
manuscript proved to be the long lost 
Essay on the Doctrin .s of Cliristianity, 
which, according to Wood and Toland, 
Milton finished after the Restoration, 
and deposited wth Cyriac Skinner. 
Skinner, it ii well known, held the 
same political opinions with his illus- 
trious friend. It is therefore probable, 
as Mr. Lemon conjectures, tliat he 
may have fallen under the suspicions 
of the govermnent during that perse- 
cution of the Whigs which followed 
the dissolution of the Oxford parlia- 
ment, and that, in consequence of a 
general seizure of his papers, this work 
may ba%'e been brought to the office 
VOL. I, 


in which it has been found. But what- 
ever the adventures of the manuscript 
may have been, no doubt can exist that 
it is a genuine relic of the great poet. 

Mr. Sumner, who was commanded 
by his Majesty to edite and translate 
the treatise, has acquitted himself of 
his task in a manner honourable to his 
talents and to his character. His ver- 
I sioii is not indeed very easy or elegant ; 
but it is entitled to the praise of clear- 
ness and fidelity. His notes abound 
with interesting quotations, and have 
the rare merit of really elucidating the 
text. The preface is evidently tho 
work of a sensible and candid man, firm 
: in his own religious opinions, and tole- 
, rant towards those of others. 

I The book itself will not add much 
I to the fame of Milton. It is, like all 
! his Latin works, well written, though 
I mot exactly in tho stylo of the prize 
I essays of Oxford and Cambridge, 
j There is no elaborate imitation of 
' classical antiquity, no scrupulous purity, 
j none of the ceremonial cleanness which 
characterises the diction of our aca- 
demical Pharisees. The author does 
: not attempt to polish and brighten his 
, composition into the Ciceroni^ glogs 
i and brilliancy. He does not in shoit 
; sacrifice sense and spirit to pedantic 
I refinements. The nature of his subject 
compelled him to use many words 

** That would have made OnintUiaii stare 
and gasp.** 
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Bat he writes with as much ease and 
freedom as if Latin were his mother 
tongue ; and, where he is least happy, 
his failure seems to arise from the care- 
lessness of a native, not from the igno- 
rance of a foreigner. We may apply 
to him what Denham with great felicity 
■ays of Cowley. He wears the garb, 
hut not the clothes of the ancients. 

Throughout the volume are discern- 
ible the traces of a powerful and inde- 
pendent mind, emancipated from the 
influence of authority, and devoted to 
the search of truth. Milton professes 
to form his system from the Bible alone ; 
and hj« digest of scriptural texts is cer- 
tainly among the best that have ap- 
peared. But he is not always so happy 
in his inferences as in his citations. 

Some of the heterodox doctrines 
which he avows seemed to have ex- 
cited considerable amazement, parti- 
cularly his Arianism, and his theory 
on the subject of polygamy. Yet we 
can scarcely conceive that any person 
could have read the Paradise Lost w'iih- 
out suspecting him of the former; nor 
do we think that any reader, acquainted 
with the liistory of his life, ought to be 
much startled at the latter. The opi- 
nions which he has c.xpresscd respect- 
ing the nature of the Deity, the eternity 
of matter, and the obsen ation of the 
Sabbath, might, we think, have caused 
more just surprise. 

But wc will not go into the discus- 
sion of these points. The book, were 
it far more orthodox or far more here- 
tical than it is, w'ould not much edify 
or corrupt the present generation, Tlie 
men of our time are not to be con- 
verted or perverted by quartos. A few 
more days, and this essay will follow 
the Defemio Populi to the dust and 
■Uence of the up|>cr shelf. The name 
of its author, and the remarkable cir- 
cumstances attending its publication, 
will secure to it a certain dcgiee of 
attention. For a montli or two it will 
occupy a few minutes of chat in every 
drawing-room, and a few columns in 
every magazine; and it will then, to 
borrow the elegant language of the 
play-bills, be withdrawn to make room 
flar the forthcoming novelties. 

We wish however to avail ourselves 


of the interest, transient as it may be,’ 
which this work ha? excited. The 
dexterous Capuchins never choose to 
preach on the life and miracles of a 
saint, until they have awakened the de- 
votional feelings of their auditors by 
exhibiting some relic of him, a thread 
of his gannept, a lock of his hair, or a 
drop of his blood. On the same prin- 
ciple, we intend to take advantage of 
the late interesting discovery, and, 
while this memorial of a great and good 
man is still in the hands of all, to say 
something of his moral and intellectu^ 
qualities. Nor, we are convinced, will 
the severest of our readers blame us 
if, on an occasion like the present, we 
turn for a short time from the topics 
of the day, to commemorate, in all 
love and reverence, the genius and vir- 
tues of John Milton, the poet, the 
statesman, the philosopher, tlie glory of 
English literature, the champion and 
the martyr of English liberty. 

It is by his poetry that Milton is best 
known ; and it is of his poetry that wc 
w'ish first to speak. By the general 
suftrage of the civilised world, his place 
lias been assigned among the greatest 
masters of the nit. His detractors, how- 
ever, though outvoted, have not been 
silenced. There are many critics, and 
some of great name, who contrive in 
the same breath to extol the poems and 
to dcciy the i)oct. The works they ac- 
knowledge, considered in themselves, 
may be classed among the noblest pro- 
ductions of the human mind. But they 
will not allow the author to rank w'ith 
those great men w^ho, born in the in- 
fancy of civilisation, supplied, by their 
own powers, the want of instruction, 
and, though destitute of models them- 
selves, bequeathed to posterity models 
which d efy imitation. Milton, it is said, 
inherited what his predecessors created; 
he lived in an enlightened age ; he re- 
ceived a finished education, and we must 
therefore, if we would fonn a just esti- 
mate of his powers, make large deductioni 
in o<»nsi deration of these advantages. 

We venture to say, oii the contraiy, 
paradoxical as the remm k may appear, 
that no fHx*t has ever had to struggle 
with more unfavoumble circumstances 
than Milton. He doubted, as be has 
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hiaiself owned, whether he had not he^n years to mathematics, learn more than 
bom ** an age too late.” For this no- the great Newton knew after half a 
tion Johnson has thought fit to make century of study and meditation, 
him the butt of much clumsy ridicule. But it is not thus with music, with 
The poet, we believe, understood the painting, or with sculpture. Still less 
nature of his art better than the critic, is It thus with poetry. The progress 
He knew that his poetical genius de- of refinement rarely applies these arts 
rived no advantage from the civilisa- with better objects of imitation. It may 
tion which surrounded him, or from the indeed improve the instruments which 
looming which he had acquired ; and are necessary to the mechanical opera- 
he looked back with something like tions of the musician, the sculptor, and 
regret to the ruder age of simple words the painter. But language, the ma- 
and virid impressiens. chine of the poet, is b^t fitted for his 

We think that, as civilisation ad- purpose m its rudest state. Nations, 
vances, poetry almost necessarily dc- like iriv.lviduals, firs^ perceive, and then 
Clines. Therefore, though we fervently abstract. They advance from particu- 
admire those great works of imagina- lar images to general terms. Hence 
tion which have appeared in dark ages, the vocabulaiy of an enlightened society 
wo do not admire them the more be- is philosophical, that of a half-civilised 
cause they have appeared in dark ages, people is poetical. 

On the contraiy, we hold that the most This change in the language of men 
■wonderful and splendid proof of genius is partly the cause and partly the effect 
is a great p)oem produced in a civilised of a corresponding change in the nature 
age. We cannot understand why those of their intellectual operations, of a 
who believe in that most orthodox change by which science gains and 
article of literary faith, that the earliest poetry loses. Generalisation is ncccs- 
poets arc generally the best, should sary to the advancement of knowledge} 
wonder at the rule if it were the but particularity is iiidispensible to the. 
exception. Surely the uniformity of creations of the imagination. In pro- 
the phasnomenon indicates a corre- portion as men know more and think 
spending uniformity in the cause. more, they look less at individuals and 
The fact is, that common observers more at classes. They therefore make 
reason from the progress of the expe- better theories and worse poems.. They 
rimeutal sciences to that of the imitative give us vague phrases instead of images, 
arts. The improvement of the former and personified qualities instead of men. 
is gratiual and slow. Ages are spent They may be better able to analyse 
in collecting materials, ages more in human nature than their predecessors, 
separating and combining them. Even But analysis is not the business of the 
when a system has been formed, there poet, His office is to portray, not to 
is still something to add, to alter, or to dissect. He may believe in a moral 
reject. Every generation enjoys the sense, like Shaft^hury; ho may refer 
use of a vast hoard bequeathed to it all human actions to self-interest, likff 
by antiquity, and transmits that hoard, Helvetius; or he may never tliink about 
augmented by fresh acquisitions, to the matter at alL His creed on such 
future ages. In these pursuits, there- subjects will no more influence his 
fore, the first speculators lie under great poetry, properly so called, than the 
disadvantages, and, even when they notions which a painter may have con- 
fail, are t utitlcd to praise. Their ccived respecting the lacrymal glands^ 
pupils, with far inferior intdlectual or the circulation of the blood will affect 
powers, speedily surpass them in actual the tears of his Niobe, or the blushes 
attainments. Every girl who has read of his Aurora. If Shakespeare hocr 
Mrs. Marcet’s little dialogues on PoH- written a book on the motives of htunaci 
tical Economy could teach Montague actions, it is by no n»ans certain that 
or Wal{)ole many lessons in finance, it would have been a good one. It is 
Any intelligent man may now, by re- extremely improbable that it would 
solutely applying himself for a few have contained half so much able rca* 
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BoniTjg on the subject as is to be found in 
the Fable of the Bees. But could Man- 
dcvillcTiave created an lago ? Well as 
he knew how to resolve characters into 
their elements, would he have been able 
to combine those elements in such a 
manner as to make up a man, a real, 
living, individual man ? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or 
can even enjoy poetry, without a cer- 
tain unsoundTicss of mind, if any thing 
which gives so much pleasure ought to 
be called unsoundness. By poetry we 
mean not all writing in verse, nor even 
all ^ftod writing in verse. Our de- 
finition excludes many metrical com- 
positions which, on other grounds, de- 
sene the highest praise. By poetry 
we mean the art of employing w'ords in 
such a manner as to produce an illu.sion 
on the imngin,ation, the art of doing by 
means of words what the painter (kxjs 
by means of colours. Thus the great- 
est of poets has described it, in lines 
universally admired for the vigour and 
felicity of their diction, and still more 
valuable on account of the just notion 
which they convey of the art in which 
he excelled : 

“ A» th« ini»f?ination Ixxlics forth 
The forms of things unknown, the pw.*t’n pen 
Tunis them to shuiics, and gives to airy no- 
thing 

A local liahitation and a name." 

Thc.se arc the fmits of the “fine 
frenzy” which he ascribes to the poet, 
— a fine frenzy doubtless, but still a 
frenzy. Tniili, indeed, is essential to 
poetry; but it is the tnith of madness. 
'The reasonings art* just ; but the pre- 
mises are false. After the first suppo- 
sitions have been made, every thing 
ought to be consistent ; but those first 
suppositions require a degree of credu- 
lity which almost amounts to a partial 
and temjHirary derangement of the in- 
tellect. Hence of all people children 
are the most imaginative. They aban- 
don themselves without reserve to every 
illusion. Every image which is strongly 
presented to their mental eye produces 
on them the cfrect of reality. No man, 
whatever his sciivsibility may l>e, is ever 
afiected by Ilamllt or I^ear, as a little 

S ’rl is afre<'ted by tbo story of ptior Red 
idiog-hiK>d. She knows that it is all 
false, tliat wolves caimot speak, that 


there are no wolves in England. Yot 
in spite of her knowledge she believes ; 
she weeps ; she trembles ; she dares not 
go into a dark room lest she should feel 
the teeth of the monster at her throat. 
Such is the despotism of the imagina- 
tion over uncultivated minds. 

In a rude state of society men are 
children with a greater variety of ideas. 
It is therefore in such a state of society 
that wo may expect to find the poetical 
temperament in its highest perfection. 
In an enlightened age there will be 
much intelligence, much science, much 
philosoyjhy, abundance of just classifi- 
cation and subtle analysis, abundj.nce 
of wit and eloquence, abundance of 
vci-ses, and even of good ones ; but 
little poetr}". hleri will judge and com- 
pare ; !)ut they will not create. They 
will talk about the old poets, and com- 
ment on them, and to a certain degree 
enjoy them. But tlicy >vill scarcely be 
able to conceive the efrcctwhieli poetry 
produced on their ruder ancestors, the 
agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude cd’ be- 
lief. The Greek Khapsodists, accord- 
ing to Plato, coqjd scarce recite Homer 
without falling into convulsions. The 
Mohawk hardly feels tlic scalping knife 
while he shouts his death-song. The 
power which tlic ancient hards of Wales 
and Germany exercised over their au- 
ditors seems to modem readers almost 
nnraculous. tSuch feelings arc very 
rare in a civilised cominuniry, and most 
rare among those wl)o paiticri»ate most 
in Its improvements. They linger 
longest among the peasantry'. 

Pi)etry produces an illusion on the 
eye of the mind, as a magic lantern 
produces an illusion on the eye of the 
body. And, as the magic lantern acts 
best in a dark room, poetry cfi'ects its 
purpose mo.st completely in a dark age. 
As the light of knowledge breaks in 
upon its exhibitioun^ as the outlines of 
certainty become poore and more de- 
finite and the shades of probability more 
and more distinct, the hues and linea- 
ments of the phantoms which the ])Oct 
calls up grow fainter and fainter. We 
cannot unite the ineom}vatible advan- 
tages of reality and deception, the clear 
discernment of truth and the exquisite 
enjoyment of fiction. 
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He who, in an enlightened and l*1e- 
raiy society, aspires to he a great poet, 
must first become a little child. He 
must take to pieces the whole web of 
his mind. He must unlearn much ot 
that knowledge which has perhaps con- 
sti^^iited hitherto his chief title to supe- 
riority. His very talents will be a 
hindrance to him. His difficulties will 
be pro}>ortioned to his proficiency in 
the pursuits which are fashionable 
among his contemporaries ; and that I 
prolii lency will in general be propor- 1 
tioned to the vigour and activity of his j 
mind. And it is well if, after all his I 
sacrifices and exertions, his w'orks do I 
not resemble a lisping man or a modern 
ruin. Wc have seen in our own time 
great talents, intense labour, and long 
meditation, employed in this struggle 
against the spirit of the age, and em- 
ployed, we will not say absolutely in 
vain, but* with dubious success and 
feeble applause. 

If these reasonings bo just, no poet 
has ever triumphed over greater diflS- 
cultics than Milton. He received a 
learned education : he was a profound 
and elegant classical scholar : he liad 
studied all the mysteries of llabbinical 
literature: he was intimately acquainted 
with every language of modern Europe, 
from which either pleasure or inform- 
ation was then to be derived. He was 
perl laps the only great poet of later 
times who has been distinguished by 
the excellence of his Latin verse. The 
genius of PetraiTii was scarcely of the 
firet order; and his poems in the an- 
cient language, though much praised 
by those wtio have never read them, 
are wretched conipositions. Cowley, 
with all his admirable wit and ingenuity, 
had little imagination: nor indeed do 
wc think his classical diction compar- 
able to that of Milton. The authority 
of Johnson is against us on this point. 
But Johiison had studied the bad 
writers of the middle ^es till he had 
become utterly insensible to the Au- 
gustan elegance, and was as ill qualified 
to judge between two Latin styles as a 
habiiuu! drunkard to set up fq|r a wine- 
taster. 

Versification in a dead language is 
an exotic, a far-fetched, costly, sickly, 
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imitation of that which elsewhere may 
be found in healthful and spontaneous 
perfection. The soils on which this 
rarity flourishes are in general as ill 
suited to the production of vigorous 
native poetry as the flower-pots of a 
hot-house to the growth of oaks. That 
the author of the Paradise Lost should 
have written the Epistle to Manso was 
truly wonderful. Never before were 
sucli marked originality and such ex- 
quEite mimicry found together. In- 
deed in all the Latin poems of Milton 
the .'vtiiicial manner indispensable to 
such vorks is admirably preserved, 
while, at the same time, his genius gives 
to them a peculiar charm, an air of 
nobleness and freedom, which distin- 
guishes them from all other mailings of 
the same class. They remind us of the 
amusements of those angelic warriors 
who composed the cohort of Gabriel : 

“ About him exercised heroic games 

The unarmed youth of heaven. But o'er 
their lieads 

Celestial armoury, shield, helm, and spear. 

Hung high, with diamond flaming ana 
with gold.” 

We cannot look upon^tho sportive 
exercises for which the genius of Mil- 
ton ungirds itself, without catching a 
glimpse of the gorgeous and terrible 
})anoply which it is accustomed to wear. 
The strength of his imagination tri- 
umphed over every obstacle. So in- 
tense and ardent was the fire of his 
mind, that it not only was not suffo- 
cated beneath the weight of fuel, but 
penetrated the whole superincumbent 
mass with its own heat and radiance. 

It is not our intention to attempt any 
thing like a complete examination of 
the poetry of Milton. The public has 
long been agreed as to the merit of the 
most remarkable passages, the incom- 
parable harmony of the numbers, and 
the cxcellcnco of that style, which no 
rival has been able to equal, and no 
parodist to degrade, which displays iu 
their highest perfection the idiomatic 
powers of the English tongue, and tc 
which eveiy ancient and every modem 
language has contributed something of 
grace, of energy, or of music. In the 
vast field of criticism on which we are 
entering, innumerable reapers have al- 
ready put their sickles. Yet the har 
B 3 
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Tflit ii fio abundant that the negligent 
search of a straggling gleaner may be 
rewarded with a 6hea£ 

The most striking characteristic of 
the poetry of Milton is the extreme re- 
moteness of the associations by means 
of which it acts on the reader. Its ef- 
fect is produced, not so much by what 
It expresses, as by what it suggests; 
not so much by the ideas which it di- 
rectly conveys, as by other ideas which 
are connected with them. He electri- 
fies the mind tlirough conductors. 
The most unimaginative man must un- 
dcrirtand the Iliad. Homer gives liim 
no choice, and requires from him no 
exertion, but takes the whole upon him- 
self, and Sets the images in so clear a 
light, that it is impossible to be blind 
to them. The works of Milton cannot 
be comprehended or enjoyed, unless 
the mind of the reader co-operate with 
that of the writer. He docs not paint 
a finished picture, or play for a mere 
passive listener. He sketches, and 
leaves others to fill up the outline. lie 
•trikes the key-note, and expects his 
hearer to nmke out the melody. 

We often hear of the magical in- 
fluence of i)octry. The expression in 
general means nothing : but, ap}»licd to I 
the writings of Milton, it is most ap- 1 
propriatc. His poetry acts like an in- 
cantation. Its merit lies less in its ob- 
vious meaning than in its cK’cult power. 
There would seem, at first sight, to be 
no more in liis words than in other 
words. But they are words of en- 
chantment. No sooner arc they ]>ro- 
nouncc'l, than the pjist is present and 
the distant near. New forms of beautv 
•tart at once into existence, and all the ; 
burial-places of tlic memory give up 
their dead. Change the structuro <-f 
the »cntencc ; substitute one synonyme 
for anotlier, mul the whole eiicet is de- 
stroyed, The 8}>eU loses its power; 
and he who should then hope to con- 
jure with it would find himself as much 
mistaken as Casrim in the Arabian 
tale, when ho stood crying, “ Open i 
■Wheat,” “ Ojieu Barley,” to the door j 
which obeyed no •ouud but “ Oj)cn ! 
Sesame.** The miserable fadure «>f 
Diyden in his attempt to ironslatc into : 
bia own diction lomc parts of the IV ’ 


radise Lost, is a remarkable instance of 
this. t 

In support of these observations we 
may remark, that scarcely any passages 
in the poems of Milton are more ge- 
nerally known or more frequently re- 
peated than those which are little more 
than muster-rolls of names. They are 
not always more appropriate or more 
melodious than other names. But they 
are charmed names. Every one of 
them is the first link in a long chain of 
associated ideas. Like the dwelling- 
place of our infancy revisited in man- 
hood, like the song of our country 
heard in a strange land, they produce 
upon us an effect wholly independent 
of their intrinsic value. One transports 
us back to a remote period of history. 
Another places us among the novel 
scenes and manners of a distant region. 
A third evokes all the dear classical 
recollections of childhood, the school- 
room, the dog-eared Virgil, the holi- 
day, and the prize. A fourth brings 
before us tlie splendid phantoms of 
chividrous romance, the trophied lists, 
the embroidered housings, the quaint 
devices, the haunted forests, the en- 
chanted gardens, the achievements of 
enamoured knights, and ilie smiles of 
rescued princesses. 

In none of the w’orks of Milton is his 
peculiar manner more happily displayed 
than in the Allegro and the Pcnscroso. 
It is impossible to conceive that the 
mcchaiii>in of language can be brought 
to a more exquisite degree of perfec- 
tion, These poems differ from others, 
as atar of roses differs from ordinary 
rose water, the close packed essence 
from the thin diluted mixture. They 
are indeed not so much poems, as col- 
lections of hints, from each of which 
the reader is to make out a poem for 
liimsclf. Every epithet is a text for a 
stanza. 

Tlic Comns and tlie Samson Ago- 
nistes are works which, though of very 
different merit, offer some mjirkcd points 
of resemblance. Both arc lyTic poems 
in the fijrm of plays. There are per- 
haps no two kinds of composition so 
csscmiiifly dissimilar as the drama and 
the ode. The business of the dramatist 
. is to k/,^cp himself out of sights and to 
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let nothing appear but his characters, dxticn, bears a considerable resem« 
As soon as he attracts notice to LiS blonce to some of his dramas. Con- 
personal feelings,* the illusion is broken, sidered as plays, his works are absurd ; 
The effect is as unpleasant as that considered as choruses, they are above 
which is produced on the stage by the all praise. If, for instance, wc examine 
voice of a prompter or the entrance of the address of Clytsemnestra to Aga- 
& scene-shifter. Hence it was, that the memnon on his return, or the descrip- 
tragiidies of Byron were his least sue- tion of the seven Argive chiefs, by the 
cessful performances They resemble principles of dramatic writing, we shall 
those pasteboiu'd pictures invented by instantly condemn them as monstrous, 
the friend of children, Mr. Newbery, in But if we forget the characters, and 
which a single mo\ cable head goes I think only of the poetry, wc shall ad- 
round twenty different bodies, so that | mit that ii has never been surpassed in 
the same face looks out upon us succes- cnciy;*’ j^nd magnificence, ^phoclcs 
fiively, from the ijiiifor n of a hussai*. made ho Greek drama ns dramatic as 
the ful's of a judge, and the rags of a was consistent with its origiiml form, 
beggar. In all the characters, patriots His j>ortraits of men have a sort of 
and tjTants, haters and lovers, the similarity ; but it is the similarity not 
frown and sneer of Harold were dis- of a painting, but of a bas-relief. It 
cernible in an in.stant. But this species suggests a resemblance ; but it does not 
of egotism, thougli fatal to the drama, produce an illusion. Euripides at- 
is the inspiration of the ode. It is the tempted to carry the reform further, 
part of the lyric poet to abandon him- But it was a task far beyond his pow- 
seli, without reserve, to his own emo- ers, perhaps beyond any powers. In- 

stead of correcting what was bad, he 
Between these hostile elements many destroyed what was excellent. Ho 
great men have endeavoured to effect substituted crutches for stilts, bad ser- 
an amalgamation, but never with com- mons for good odes, 
plete success. The Greek Drama, on ^lilton, it is well known, admired 
the model of which the Samson was Euripides highly, much more highly 
written, spiang from the Ode. The than, in our opinion, Euripides dc- 
dialogue was ingrafted on the chorus, served. Indeed the caresses which 
and naturally panook of its character, this partiality leads our countryman to 
The genius of the greatest of the Athe- bestow On “ sad Electra’s poet,” some- 
nian dramatists co-operated with the timc.s remind us of the beautiful Queen 
circumstances under which tragedy of Fairy-land kissing the long ears of 
made its first appciirance. Aischylus Bottom. At all events, there can bo 
was, head and he.'irt^ a lyric poet. In no doubt that this veneration for the 
his time, the Greeks had far more in- Athenian, whether jui^t or not, was in- 
tercourse with the East than in the days jurious to the Samson Agonistes. Had 
of Homer ; and they hod not yet ac- Milton taken iEschylus for his model, 
quired that immense superiority in war, he would have given himself up to the 
in science, and in the arts, which, in lyric inspiration, and poured out pro- 
the following generation, led them to fuscly all the treasures of his mind, 
treat the Asiatics with contempt. From without bestowing a thought on those 
the narrative ot^ Herodotus it should dramatic proprieties which the nature 
seem that they still looked up, wdth the of the work rendered it impossible to 
venei.*ik>Ti of disciples, to Egypt and preserve. In the attempt to reconcile 
^syria. At this period, accordingly, tilings in their own nature inconsistent 
it was natural that the literature of ho has failed, as every one else must 
Greece should lie tinctured with the have failed. We cannot identify our- 
Oriental style. ^ And that style, wc «elvc8 with the characUTS, as id a 
think, ii disccrnil>lo in the works of %ood play. We cannot identify our- 
Pindar and jEschylus. The latter often selves with the poet, as in a good ode. 
reminds us of the Hebrew writers. Tilt The conflicting ingredients, like an 
iKxik of JTob, indeed, in conduct and acid aud an aikali mixed, neutralise 
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each other. We are by no means in- 
sensible to the merits of this celebrated 
piece, to the severe dignity of the style, 
the graxieful and pathetic solemnity of 
the opening speech, or the wild and 
barbaric melody which gives so striking 
an effect to the choral passages. But 
wo think it, we confess, the least suc- 
cessful effort of the genius of Milton. 

The Comns is framed on the model 
of the Italian Jilasqiie, as the Samson is 
framed on the model of the Greek 
Tragedy, It is certainly the noblest 
performance of the kind which exists 
in any language. It is as far su- 
jHjriorio the Faithful Shepherdess as 
the Faithful Shepherdess is to the 
Aminta, or the Aminta to the Pastor 
Fido. It was well for Milton that he 
had here no Euripides to mislead him. 
He understood and loved the literature 
of modem Italy. But he did not feel 
for it the same veneration which he 
entertained for the remains of Athenian 
and Roman poetry, consecrated by so 
many lofty and endearing recollec- 
tions. Tlic faults, moreover, of his 
Italian predecessors were of a kind to 
which his mind had a deadly anti- 
TOtfiy. He could stoop to a plain 
sqiir, sometimes even to a bald style ; 
but false brilliancy was his utter aver- 
sion. His muse had no objection to a 
rnsset attire ; but slic turnetl with dis- 
gust from the finery of Guarini, as 
tawdiy and as paltry as the rags of a 
chimncy-swcciHjr on May-day. What- 
ever ornaments she wears are of mas- 
sive gold, not* only dazzling to the 
sight, but capable of standing the 
severest test of the cmcible. 

Milton attended in the Comus to the 
distinction which he afterwards neg- 
lected in Ihe Samson, He made his 
Masque what it ought to be, essentially 
l\TicttI, and dramatic only in sem- 
blance. Ho has not attempted a fruit- 
less struggle against a defect inherent 
in the nature of that species of com- 
position ; and he has therefore suc- 
ceeded, wherever success was not im- 


dialoguc, however, impose a constraim 
u};>on the writer, and break the illusion 
qf the reader. The finest passages are 
those wliich are lyric in form as well as 
in spirit. “ I should much commend,” 
says the exiuillent Sir Henry Wotton 
in a letter to Milton, “the tragical 
part if the lyrical did not ravish me 
with a certain Dorique delicacy in 
your songs and odes, whereunto, I 
must plainly confess to you, I have 
seen yet nothing parallel in our lan- 
guage.” The criticism was just. It is 
when Milton escapes from the shackles 
of the dialogue, when he is discharged 
from the labour of uniting two incon- 
gruous styles, when he is at liberty to 
indulge his choral raptures without 
reserve, that^ he rises even above him- 
self. Then, like his own good Genius 
bursting from the earthly form and 
weeds of Thyrsis, he stands forth in 
celestial freedom and beauty ; he seems 
to cry cxultingly, 

• Now my task is smoothly done, 

1 can fly or 1 can niu,” 

to skim the earth, to soar above the 
clouds, to bathe in theElysian dew of the 
rainbow, and to inhale the balmy smells 
of nard and cassia, which the" musky 
winds of the zephyr scatter through 
the cedared alleys of the Hesperides, 
There arc several of the minor 
poems of Milton on which we would 
willingly make a few remarks. Still 
more willingly ymuld wc enter into a 
detailed examination of that admirable 
poem, the Pmadise Regained, which, 
strangely enough, is scarcely ever men- 
tioned except as an instance of tha 
blindness of the parental affection 
which men of letters bear towards the 
offspring of their intellects. That Mil- 
ton was mistaken iii preferring this 
work, excellent as it is, to the Para- 
dise Lost, we readily admit. But wo 
are sure that the ‘superiority of the 
Paradise Losf to the Paradise Re- 
gained is not more decided, than the 


cetHied, wuorever success was not iin^U|>eriority of the Paradise Regained to 
possible* The speeches must be read Jp Sfmpy poem which has since made its 
majestic soliloquies j and he who lyipearance. Ow limits, how’cver, pre- 
reads them will bo enraptured witli j^ut us from discussing the point at 
their eloquence, their sublinuty, and Henph. We hasten on to that extra- 
their luiisic* The intermptions of the ordinary production which the genmwi 
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guffVage of criticp has placed in the 
highest class of human composiUons. 

The only poem of modem times 
which can be compared with the 
Paradise Lost is the Divine Comedy. 
The subject of Milton, in some points, 
resembled that of Dante ; but he has 
treated it in a widely different manner. 
We cannot, wo think, better illustrate 
our opinion respecting our own great 
poet, than by contrasting him with 
the father of Tuscan literature. 

The poe*!y’’ of Milcon differs from 
that of Dnntc, as the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt differed ’lrc»m the picture- 
writing of Mexico. Tlio images which 
Dante employs speak for themselves ; 
they stand simply for what they are. 
Those of Milton have a signification 
which is often discernible only to the 
initiated. Their value depends less on 
what they directly represent than on 
what they remotely suggest. However 
strange, however grotesque, may be 
the appearance which Dante under- 
takes to describe, he never shrinks 
from describing it. He gives us the 
shape, the colour, the sound, the smell, 
the taste ; he counts the numbers ; he 
measures the size. His similes are the 
illustrations ot a traveller. Unlike 
those of other poets, and esnecinlly of 
Milton, fhey are introduced m a plain, 
business-like manner ; not for the sake 
of any beauty in the objects from 
whicii they are drawn ; not for the 
sake of any ornament which they may 
impart to the p<oih; but simply in 
order to • make the meaning of the 
writer as clear to the reader as it is to 
himself. The ruins of the precipice 
whicli led from the sixth to the seventh 
circle of hell were like those of^ the 
rock which fell into the Adige on the 
south of Trent. The cataract of Phle- 
gethon was like that of Aqua Cheta at 
the monastery of St. Benedict. The 
place where the heretics were confined 
in burning toqibs resembled the vast 
cemetery of Arles. 

Now let us compare with the exact 
details of Dante the dim intimations 
of Milton. We will cite a few ex- 
amples. The English poet has never 
thought of taking tne measure of Satan. 
Ho gives us merely a vague idea of 


vast bulk. In one pawage the fiend 
lies stretched out hu^ in length, float- 
ing many a rood, equal in size to the 
earth-born enemies of Jove, or to the 
sea-monster which the mariner mis- 
takes for an island. When he ad- 
dresses himself to battle against the 
guardian angels, he stands like Te- 
nerilFc or Atlas : his stature reaches 
the sky. Contrast with these descrip- 
tions the lines in \/hich Dante has de- 
scribt^d the gigantic spectre of Nimrod. 
** His face seemed to me as long and as 
broad ad the ball of St. Peter’s at 
Romo , and his other limbs were in 
proportion ; so that the bank, which 
concealed him from the waist down- 
wards, nevertheless showed so much of 
him, that three tall Germans would in 
vain have attempted to reach to his 
hair,” We affe sensible that we do no 
justice to the admirable style of the 
Florentine poet. But Mr. Cniy’s trans- 
lation is not at hand ; and our version, 
however rude, is sufficient to illustrate 
our meaning. 

Once more, compare the laznr-house 
in the eleventh book of the Paradise 
Lost with the last ward of Malebolge 
in Dante, Milton avoids the loathsome 
details, and takes refuge in indistinct 
but solemn and tremendous imagery. 
Despair hurrying from couch to couch 
to mock the wretches with his attend- 
ance, Deatli shaking his dart over them, 
but, in spite of supplications, delaying 
to strike. What says Dante ? “ There 
was such a moan there as tliere would 
be if all the sick who, between July and 
September, are in the hospitals of Val- 
dichiana, and of the Tuscan swamps, 
and of Sardinia, were in one pit to- 
gether ; and such a stench was issuing 
forth as is wont to issue from decayed 
limbs.” 

Wc will not take upon ourselves the 
invidious office of settling precedency 
between two such writers. Each in his 
own department is incomparable ; and 
each, we may remark, has wisely, or 
fortunately, t^en a subject adapted to 
exhibit his peculiar talent to the greatest 
advantage. The Divine Comedy is a 
personal narrative. Dante is the eye- 
witness and ear«*witness of that which 
ho relates. He is the very man who 
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lias heard the tormented spirits crying 
okt for the second death, who has read 
the dusky characters on the portal 
within which there is no hope, who has 
hidden his face from the terrors of the 
Gorgon, who has fled from the hooks 
and the seething pitch of Barbariccia 
and Draghijriiazza His own hands 
have gra 8 j)ed the shaggy sides of Lu- 
cifer. His own feet have climbed the 
mountain of expiation. His own brow 
has been marked by the purifying angel. 
The reader would throw aside such a 
tale in incredulous disgust, unless it 
were told with the strongest air of 
veracity, with a sobriety even in its 
hon-ors, with the greatest precision and 
multiplicity in its details. The narra- 
tive ol Milton in this respect diflers 
from that of Dante, as the adventures 
of Amadis differ from those of Gulliver. 
The author of Amadis would have 
made his book ridiculous if he had in- 
troduced those minute particulars which 
give such a charm to the work of Swift, 
the nautied observations, the affected 
delicacy about names, the official docu- 
ments transcribed at full length, and all 
the unmeaning gossip and scandal of 
the court, springing out of nothing, and 
tending to nothing. We arc not shocked 
at being told that a man who livc<l, 
nobody knows when, saw many very 
strange sights, and we can easily aban- 
don ourselves to the illusion of the ro- 
mance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, 
surgeon, resident at liothcrhithe, tells 
us of pygmies and giants, flying islands, 
and philosophising horses, nothing but 
such cii\iuni 8 tantial touches could pro- 
duce for a single moment a deception 
on the imaginaiiun. 

Of all the j>octs who have introduced 
into their works the agency of super- 
natural beings, Milton has sueciuded 
best. Hero Dante decidedly yields to 
him : and as this is a )K>int on Avhicli 
many rash and ill-considered judg- 
ments have been pronounced, we feel 
inclined to dwell on it a little longer. 
The most fatal error which a poet can 
p() 8 sibly commit in the miumgement of 
his machinery, is that of attemjuing to 
nhilosophisc too much. Milton has 
Keen often censured for ascribing 
apirita many fimctions of which spirits 


must be incapable. But these objee- 
tions, though sancti9ned by eminent 
names, originate, we venture to say, in 
profound ignorance of the art of poetry. 

What is spirit ? What are our own 
minds, the portion of spirit with which 
we are best acquainted ? We observe 
certain phenomena. We cannot ex- 
plain them into material causes. We 
therefore infer that there exists some- 
thing which is not material. But of 
this something wc have no idea. We 
can define it only by negatives. We 
can reason about it only by symbols. 
We use the word ; but we have no 
image of the thing ; and the business 
of poetry is with images, and not with 
words. The poet uses words indeed ; 
but they arc merely the instmments of 
his art, not its objects. They are the 
materials which he is to dispose in such 
a manner as to present a picture to the 
mental eye. And if they are not so dis- 
posed, they arc no more entitled to bo 
called poetry than a bale of canvass and 
a box of colours to be called a painting. 

Logicians may reason about abstrac- 
tions. But the great mass of men must 
have images. The strong tendency of 
the multitude in all ages and nations 
to idolatry can be explained on no 
' tber principle. The first inhabitants 
of Greece, there is reason to believe, 
Avoi-shippcd 0110 invisible Deity. But 
the necessity of having something more 
definite to adore produced, in a few 
centuries, the innumerable crowd of 
Gods and Goddesses. In like manner 
the ancient Persians thought it impious 
to exhibit the Creator under a human 
form. Yet even these transferred to the 
Sun the worship whicli, in speculation, 
they considered du('. only to the Su- 
preme Mind. The history of the Jews 
is the rw'ord of a continued struggle 
between pure Theism, supported by 
the most terrible sanctions, and the 
Mracgely fascinating desire of having 
some visible and tangible object of ado- 
ration. Perhaps noiio'^of the secondary 
causes which Gibbon has assigned for 
the rapidity with which Christianity 
spread over the world, while Judaism 
scarcely evesr acquired a proselyte, 
operated more powcrluUy than this 
feeling. God, the uncreated, the in- 
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comprehensible, the invisibJ % attracted 
few worsliippcrs. ^ A philosopher might 
admire so noble a conception ; but the 
crowd turned away in disgust from 
words which presented no image to 
their minds. It was before Deity em- 
bodied in a human form, walking among 
men, partaking of their infirmities, lean- 
ing on their bosoms, weeping over their 
graves, slumbering in the manger, bleed- 
ing on the cross, that the prejudices of 
the Syni^ogue, and the doubts of the 
Academy, and the pride of the portico, 
and the fasces of the Lictor, and the 
swords of thirty legions, were humbled 
in the dust. Soon after Christianity 
had achieved its triumph, the principle 
which had assisted it began to corrupt 
it. It became a new Paganism. Patron 
saints assumed the offices of household 
gods. St. George took the place of 
Mars. St. Elmo consoled the mariner 
for the loss of Castor and Pollux. The 
Virgin Mother and Cecilia succeeded 
lo Venus and the Muses. Tlie fascina- 
tion of sex and loveliness was again 
joined to that of celestial dignity ; find 
the homag(^ of chivalry was blended 
with that of religion. Reformers have 
oftim made a stand against these feel- 
ings ; but never with more than ap- 
parent and ]nirtial success. The men 
wlu) (Icmolislied the images in cathe- 
drals have not always been able to 
demolish those which were enshrined 
in tli' ir minds. It would not be dif- 
ficult to sliow that in politics the same 
rule holds good. Doctrines, wc arc 
afraid, must generally be embodied 
befoiv they can excite a strong public 
feeling. The multitude is more easily 
interested fa* the most unmeaning 
badge, or the most insignificant name, 
than for the most important princijjle. 

From these considerations, we infer 
that no p<.)et, who should affect tliat 
merapliy.dcai accuracy for the want of 
which MUt >11 has been blamed, would 
escape a disgraceful failure. Still, how- 
ever, there was another extreme which, 
though far less dangerous, was also to 
be avoided. The imaginations of men 
are in a great measure under the con- 
trol of their opinions. The most ex- 
quisite art of jioetical colouring can 
produce no illusion, when it is cm- i 


ployed to represent that which is at 
once perceived to bo incongruous and 
absurd. Milton wrote in an age of 
philosophers and theologians. It w'as 
necessary, therefore, for him to abstain 
from giving such a shock to their 
undei-standings os might break the 
chaim which it was his object to throw 
over their imaginations. This is the 
real explanation of the indistinctness 
and inconsistency with which he has 
often been reproached. Dr. Johnson 
acknowledges that it was absolutely ne- 
cessai'j that the spirit should be clothed 
withlm^erial forms. “But,” says he, 
“ the poet should have secured the con- 
sistency of his system by keeping im- 
materiality out of sight, and seducing 
the reader to drop it from his thought s.” 
This is easily said ; but what if Milton 
could not seduce his readers to drop 
immateriality from their thoughts? 
What if the contrary opinion had 
taken so full a possession of the minds 
of men as to leave no room even for 
the half belief which poetry requires ? 
Such wc suspect to have been the case. 
It was impossible for the poet to adopt 
altogether the material or the immate- 
rial system. He therefore took his stand 
on the debatable gi*ouud. He left the 
whole in ambiguity. He has doubtless, 
by so doing, laid himself open to the 
charge of inconsistency. But, though 
philosophically in the wrong, wc cannot 
but believe that he was poetically in 
the right. This task, which almost any 
other writer would have found imprac- 
ticable, was cjusy to him. The peculiar 
art which he possessed of communicat- 
ing his meaning circuitously through a 
long succession ot associated ideas, and 
of intimating more than he expressed, 
enabled him to disguise those incon- 
gruities which he could not avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of 
another world ought to be at once 
my.stcrious and jiicturc.sque. That of 
Milton is so. That of Dante is pictu- 
resque indeed beyond any that ever was 
written. Its effect approaches to that 
produced by the pencil or the chisel. 
But it is picturesque to the exclusion of 
all mystery. This is a fault on the 
riglit side, a fault inseparable from the 
plan of Dante’s poem, which, as we 
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hfive already observed, rendered the 
Utmost accuracy of description neces- 
aary. Still it is a fault. The super* 
natural ap:cnts excite an interest ; but 
it is not the interest which is proper to 
supernatural agents. We feci that we 
could talk to the ghosts and daemons, 
without any emotion of unearthly awe. 
Wc could, like Don Juan, ask them to 
supper, and cat heartily in their com- 
pany. Dante’s angels are good men 
with wiijgs. llis devils are spiteful 
ugly executioners. His dead men arc 
iTicrciy living men in strange situations. 
The ^cem- which passes between the 
poet and Farinata is justly celebrated. 
Still, Farinata in the burning tomb is 
exactly what Farinata would have been 
at an aato dafe. Nothing can be more 
touching than the first ititervicw of 
Dante tmd Beatrice. Yet what is it, 
but a lovely woman chiding, with sweet 
austere coni])osurc, the lover for whose 
affection she is grateful, but whose vices 
she reprobates? The feelings which 
give the ])a5sagc its charm would suit 
the streets of Florence as well as the 
summit of the Mount of Purgatory. 

The sjiirits of Milton arc unlike those 
of almost all other writers. Ilis fiends, 
in particular, arc wonderful creations. 
They are not metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. 'i’hcy arc not wicked men. They 
arc not ugly l>e:ists. They have no 
horns, no tails, none of the fee-faw-fum 
of Tasso and Klopstock. They have 
just enough in common with human 
nature to be intelligible to human be- 
ings. Their characters are, like their 
forms, marked by a certain dim resem- 
blance to those of men, but exaggerated 
to gigantic dimensions, and veiled in 
mysterious gloom. 

Perhaps the gods and dtemons of 
iEschylus may best bear a comparison 
with the angels and devils of Miltou. 
The stylo of the Athenian had, as we 
have remarked, something of the Ori- 
ctital character ; and the same pecu- 
liarity may lie traced in his mythology. 
It has nothing of the amenity and 
elegance which wc generally find in 
the Rxiperstirions of Greece. All is 
’f'tggeil, barlwric, and colossal. The 
legends ot rK.'Jchylus setan to hontionise 
kw with the fragrant groves and giocc- 


ful porticoes in which his countrymen 
paid their vows to. the God of Light 
and Goddess of Desire, than with those 
huge and grotesque labyrinths of eter- 
nal granite in which Egypt CTishrined 
her mystic Osiris, or in which Hindostan 
still bows down to her seven-headed 
idols. His favourite gods are those of 
the elder generation, the sons of heaven 
and earth, compared with whom Jupiter 
himself was a stripling and an upstart, 
tlie gigantic Titans, and the inexorable 
Furies. Foremost among his creations 
of this class stands Prometheus, half 
fiend, half redeemer, the friend of man, 
the sullen and implacable enemy of 
heaven. Prometheus hears undoubtedly 
a considerable resemblance to the Satan 
of Milton. In both wc find the same 
impatience of control, the same ferocity, 
the same unconquerable pride. In both 
characters also are mingled, though in 
very different proportions, some kind 
and generous feelings. Prometheus, 
however, is hardly superhuman cnougli. 
He talks too much of his chains and his 
uneasy posture ; he is rather too much 
depressed and agitated. Jlis refioln- 
lion seems to depend on the knowledge 
which he possesses that he liolds the 
fate of his torturer in his Innuls, and 
that the hour of his release will surely 
come. But Satan is a crentiire f>f ano- 
ther sphere. The miglit of his intel- 
lectual nature is victurions over the 
e.xtrcmity of pain. Amidst agonies 
which cannot be conceive! without 
horror, he deliberates, resolves, and even 
exults. Against the sword of Michael, 
against the thunder of Jehovah, against 
the fiaming lake, and the marl burning 
with solid fire, against the prospect of 
an eternity of uninterraitted misery, his 
spirit l>cars up unbroken, resting on its 
oum innate energies, requiring no sup- 
)K)rt from any thing external, nor even 
from hope itself. 

To return for a moment to the pa- 
rallel which we have been attempting 
to draw Ijetween Milton and Dante, wo 
would add that the poetry of these 
givat men has in a considerable degree 
taken its character from their moral 
qualities. They are not egotists. They 
rarely obtrude their idiosyncrasies on 
their readers. They have nothing in 
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common with those modern beggars for 
fame, who extort a pittance from the 
compa^->ion of the inexperienced by ex- 
posing the nakedness and sores of their 
minds. Yet it would be difficult to 
name two writers whose works have 
]>een more completely, though un- 
designed!}', coloui'ed by their personal 
feelings. ^ • 

The character of Milton was pecu- 
liarly distinguished by loftiness of spirit; 
that of Dante by intensity of feeling. In 
every liii'' of rhe Divine Comedy we 
discern the asperity W’hich is produced 
by pritlc stniggling with misery. Theie 
is* perhaps no work in the world go 
deeply and uniformly sorrowful. The 
melancholy of Dante was no fantastic 
cai)rice. It was not, as far as at this 
distance of time can be judged, the 
cfl’ect of external circumstances. It 
was from within. Neither love nor 
glory, neither the conflicts of earth nor 
the hope of heaven could dispel it. It 
turned every consolation and every 
pleasure into its own natuic. It re- 
sembled that noxious Sardinian soil of 
which the iutensc bitterness is said to 
have been perceptible even in its honey. 
His mind was, in the noble language 
of the Hebrew poet, “ a land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itself, and where the 
light was as darkncfc's.” TJie gloom of 
his character discolours all the. passions 
of men, and all the face of nature, and 
tinges >Mth its owu livid hue the flowers 
of Paradise and the glories of the eternal 
throne. All the po» traits of him arc 
singularly characteristic. No jxjrson 
can look on the features, noble even to 
rugged ness, the dark furrow s of the 
cheek, tlic haggard and woful stare of 
the eye, the sullen and contemptuous 
curve of the lip, and doubt that they 
belong to a man too proud and too 
sensitive to be happy. 

Milton was, like 1 >ante, a statesman 
and a luver , and, like Dante, he had 
been unfortunate in ambition and in 
love. lie had survived his health and 
hi8 sight, the comforts of his liomc, and 
the prosperity of bis party. Of the 
great men by whom he had been dis- 
tinguished at his entrance into life, 
some had been taken aw ay from the 
evil to come; some had carried into 


foreign climates tneir unconquerable 
hatred of oppression ; some were pining 
in dungeons ; and some had poured 
forth their blood on scaffolds. Venal 
and licentious scribblers, with just 
sufficient talent to clothe the thoughts 
of a pandar in the stylo of a bellman, 
were now. the favourite writers of the 
Sovereign and of the public. It was a 
loathsome herd, which could be com- 
pared :(> nothing su fitly as to the 
rabble of Coraus, grotesque monsters, 
hr lf bestial, half human, diopj^ing with 
wine, hi'*;ued with gluttony, tmd reel- 
ing in o ccnc dances’. Amidst these 
that fair Muse W'as placed, like the 
chaste lady of the Masrpic, lofty, spot- 
less, and serene, to be chattered at, and 
pointed at, and grinned at, by the 
whole rout of Satyrs and Goblins. If 
ever despondency and asperity could 
bo excused in any man, they might 
have b(Hin excused in Milton. But the 
strength of his mind overcame every 
calamity. Neither blindness, nor gout, 
nor age, nor penury, nor domestic 
afflictions, nor political disappoint- 
ments, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor 
neglect, bad po^Yer to disturb his se- 
date an(\ majestic patience. His spirits 
do not seem to liave been high, but 
they were singularly equable. His 
temper was serious, perhaps stern ; 
but it was a temper which no suffer- 
ings could render sullen or fi-etful. 
Such as it >vas when, on the (;vo of 
great events, he returned from Jjis 
travels, in the prime of liealth and 
manly beauty, loaded with literary dis- 
tinctions, and glowing witli patriotic 
hopes, such it continued to be when, 
after having experienced every calamity 
w'hich is ir»cident to our nature, old, 
poor, sightless and disgraced, he re- 
tired to his hovel to die. 

Hence it was that, though he wrote 
the Paradise I.<ost* at a time of life 
w’hcn images of beauty and tenderness 
are in general beginning to fade, even 
from those minds in which they have 
not been effaced by anxiety and disap- 
pointment, he adorned it with all that 
is most lovely and dclightlid iu the 
physical and in the moral world. Nei- 
ther Tlicocritus nor Ariosto had a finer 
or a more healthful sense of the plea- 
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sttufesien of external objects, or loTed 
better to luxuriate amidst sunbeams 
and flowers, the songs of nightingales, 
the juice of summer fruits, and the 
coolness of shady fountains. His con- 
ception of love unites all the voluptu- 
ousness of tlie Oriental haram, and all 
the gallantry of the chivalric tourna- 
ment, with all the pure and quiet affec- 
tion of an English fireside. His poetry 
reminds us of the miracles of Alpine 
scenery. Kooks and dells, beautiful 
as fairy land, arc embosomed in its 
most rugged and gigantic elevations. 
The ropcs end myrtles bloom unchilled 
on the verge of the avalanche. 

Traces, indeed, of the peculiar cha- 
racter of Milton may be found in all 
his works ; but it is most strongly dis- 
played in the Sonnets. Those remark- 
able poems have been undcrv*alued by 
critics who have not understood their 
nature. They have no epigrammatic 
point. There is none of the ingenuity 
of Filicaja in the thought, none of the 
hard and brilliant enamel of Petrarch 
in the style. They arc simple but ma- 
jestic records of the feelings of the 
poet ; as little tricked out for the 
public eye as his diary wouki have 
been. A victory, rui unexpected attack 
upon the city, a momentary fit of de- 
pression or exultation, a jest thrown 
out against one of his hooks, a dream 
which for a short time restored to him 
that beautiful face over which the grave 
had closed for ever, led him to mu- 
sings, which, without effort, shaped 
themselves into verse. The unity of 
sentiment and severity of style which 
characterise these little pieces remind 
tts of the Greek Anthology, or perhaps 
still more of the C<dlects of the English 
Liturgy. The noble poem on the | 
Massacres of Piedmont is strictly a 
collect in verse. 

The Sonnets are •more or less strik- 
ing, according ns the occasions which 
gave birtli to them are more or less in- 
teresting. But they are, almost with- 
out exception, dignified by a sobriety 
and greatness of mind to which we 
know not where to look for a parallel. 
It would, indeed, be scarcely safe to 
draw any decided inferences as to the 
character of a writer from passages 


directly egotistical. Bnt the qualities 
which we have ascribed to Milton, 
though perhaps most strongly marked 
in those parts of his works which treat 
of his personal feelings, are distinguish- 
able in every page, and impart to all 
his writings, prose and poetry, English, 
Latin, and Italian, a strong family 
likenesi! 

His public conduct was such as was 
to be expected from a man of a spirit 
so high and of an intellect so power- 
ful. He lived at one of the most 
memorable eras in the history of man- 
kind, at the very crisis of the great 
conflict between Oromasdes and Ari- 
manes, liberty and despotism, reason 
and prejudice. That great battle was 
fought for no single gCTieralion, for no 
single land. The destinies of the hu- 
man race were staked on the same cast 
with the freedom of the English people. 
Then were first proclaimed those 
mighty principles which have since 
worked their way into the depths of 
the American forests, which have roused 
Greece from the slavery and degrada- 
tion of two thousand years, and which, 
from one end of Europe to the other, 
have kindled an unquenchable fire in 
the hearts of the oppressed, and loosed 
the knees of the oppressors with an un- 
wont*3d fear. 

Of those principles, then struggling 
for their infant existence, Milton was 
the most devoted and eloquent literary 
champion. We need not say how 
much we admire his public conduct. 
But we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that a large pt>rriou of his countrymen 
still think it unjustifiable. The civil 
war, indeed, has been more discussed, 
and is less understood, than any event 
in English history. The friends of 
liberty laboured under the disadvantage 
of whirh the lion in the fable com- 
plained so bitterly. Though they were 
the conquerors, their enemies were the 
painters. As a body, the Koundheads 
had done their utmost to decry and 
milt literature; and literature was even 
with them, as, in the long mn, it al- 
ways is with it# enemies. The belt 
book on their side of the question is 
the charming narrative of Mia. Hutch- 
inson, May’s History of the Parik- 
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ment is good ; but it breaks off at the 
most interesting crisis of the struggle. 
The performance of Ludlow is foolish 
and violent ; and most of the later 
writers who have espoused the same 
cause, Oldmixon for instance, and Ca- 
therire Macaulay, have, to say the 
leastg been more distinguished by zeal 
than cither by candour or by skill On 
the other side are the most authorita- 
tive and the most pcnidar historical 
works in our language, that of Claren- 
don, and the of Hume. The former 
is not only ably written nnd full of va- 
luable information, but has also an air 
of dignity and sincerity which makes 
even the prejudices and enrors with 
which it abounds respectable. Hume, 
from whose fascinating narrative the 
great mass of the reading public are 
still contented to take their opinions, 
hated religion so much that he hated 
liberty for having been allied with 
religion, and has pleaded the cause of 
tyranny with the dexterity of an advo- 
cate, while affecting the impartiality of 
a judge. • 

The public conduct of Milton must 
be approved or coftdemned according 
as the resis.ance of the people to 
Charles the First shall appear to be 
justifiable or criminal. We shall there- 
fore make no apology for dedicating a 
few pages to the discussion of that in- 
teresting and most important question, j 
We shall not argue it on general 
grounds. Wc shall not recur to those 
primary principle? from which the 
claim of any government to the obe- 
dience of its subjects is to be deduced. 
Wc arc entitled to that vantage ground; 
but wc will reliuquisu it. Wc arc, on 
this point, so confident of superiority, 
that wc are not unwilling to imitate 
the r)fitcntatious generosity of those 
ancient knight?, who vowed to joust 
without helmet or shield against all 
enemies, and to give their antagonists 
the advantage of sun and wind. We 
will take the naked constitutional 
question. We confidently affirm, tliat 
every reason which can be urged in 
favour of the Ilevolution of 1688 may 
be urged wdth at leas^ equal force in 
favour of what ia called the Great lie- 
bellioiL 


1 & 

In one respect, only, wc think, can 
the warmest admirers of Charles ven- 
ture to say that he was a better sove- 
reign than his son. He was not, in 
name and profession, a Papist; we say 
in name and profession, because both 
Charles himself and his creature Laud, 
while they abjured the innocent badges 
of Popery, retained all its worst vices 
a complete subjection of reason to au- 
thority, a wealc preference of form to 
I substance, a childish passion for mum- 
meries. an idolatrous veneration for the 
priestly character, and, above all, a 
meIcilc^s intolerance. This, however, 
wc waive. Wo will concede that 
Charles was a good Protestant; but 
we say that his Protestantism docs not 
make the slightest distinction between 
his case and that of James. 

The principles of the Revolution have 
often been grossly misrepresented, and 
never more than in the course of the 
present year. There is a certain class 
of men, who, while they profess to hold 
in reverence the great names and great 
actions of former times, never look at 
them for any other purpose than in 
order to find in them some excuse for 
existing abuses. In every venerable 
precedent they pass by what is essen- 
tial, and take only what is accidental: 
they keep out of sight what is bene- 
ficial, and hold up to public imitation 
all that is defective. If, in any part of 
any groat example, there *be any thing 
unsound, these flesh-flies detect it with 
an unerring instinct, and dart upon it 
with a ravenous delight. If some good 
end has been attained in spite of them, 
they feel, with their prototype, that 
"Their labour must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of e^’* 

To the blessings w'hich England has 
derived from the Revolution these 
people are utterly insensible. The ex- 
pulsion of a tyrant, the solemn recog- 
nition of popular right-s, liberty, secu- 
rity, toleration, all go for nothing with 
them. One sect there was, which, from 
unfortunate temporary causes, it was 
thought necessary to keep under close 
restraint. One port of the empire there 
was so unhappily circumstanced, that 
at that time its miseiy was necessary to 
our happiness, and its slaveiy to our 
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fwjeilom. These are the p^s of the i 
which the politicians of| 
whom we speak, love to contemplate, 
and which seem to them not indeed to 
vindicate, but in some degree to palliate, 
the good which it has produced. Talk j 
to them of Naples, of Spain, or of 
Soikth America. They stand forth 
zcalou for the doctrine of Divine Right 
which has now come back to us, like a 
thief from transportation, under the 
'lUas of Legitimacy. But mention the 
miserie s of Ireland. Then William is 
a hero. Tlien Somers and Shrewsbury 
arc gniat non. Then the Revolution 
is a glorious era. The very same per- 
sons u ho, in this country, never omit an 
<tj>poitunity of reviving every wretched 
Jucobite slander respecting the Whigs 
of that period, luue no sooner crossed 
St. Ge<.>rge’8 Channel, than they begin 
to fill their bumpers to the glorious and 
immortal memory. They may truly 
boast that they Iwk not at men, but at 
measures. So that evil be done, they 
ciire not who does it; the arbitrary 
Charles, or llie hheral William, Fer- 
dinand tlic Catholic, or Frederic the 
IVotestarit. On such (xjcasions their 
deadliest opponents may reckon upon 
their candid const ruction. The bold 
assertions of these j)Coi)le have of late 
impressed a large iioriion of the public 
with an opinion tlnit James the Second 
was expelled simply because he was a 
Catiiolic, and* tlmt the Ivcvolution was 
essentially a IVotostant Revolutfon. 

But tills certainly was not the ctisc ; 
nor can any jicrson who has acquired 
more kiiowle*igc of the history of those 
times than is to be found in Goldsmith's 
Abridgment believe that, if James had 
held his own religious opinions without 
wishing to make proselytes, or if, wish* 
ing even to make prostdytes, ho had 
contented himself with exerting only] 
his constitutional influence for that pur- 
fxise, the lYincc of Orange would ever 
have been invited over. Our ancestoi;s, 
we suppose, knew their own meaning; 
and, il' wo may believe them, their 
hostility was primarily not to ptipery, 
but to tynuiny. They did not drive 
out a tyrant lieeausc he was a Catholic; 
hut they excluded Catholics from the 
mow D, because they thought them likely 


to be tyrants. The ground on which 
they, in their famous resolution, de- 
clared the throne vacant, was tl;is, “that 
James had broken the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom.” Every man, 
therefore, who approves of the Revo- 
lution of 1688 must hold that the 
breach of fundamental laws on the part 
of the sovereign justifies resistance. 
The question, then, is this; Had Chariea 
the First broken the fundamental laws 
of England ? 

No person can answer in the nega- 
tive, unless he refuses credit, not merely 
to all the accusations brought against 
Charles by his opponents, but to the 
narratives of the warmest Royalists, and 
to the confessions of the King himself, 
j If there be any truth in any historian 
of any party who lias related the events 
of that reign, the conduct of Charles, 
from his accession to the meeting of 
the Long rarliament, liad been a con- 
tinued course of oppression and trea- 
chery. Let those who applaud the 
Revolution, and condemn the Rebellion, 
mention one act of James the Second 
to which a parallel ft not to lie found 
in the history of his. father. Let them 
lay their fingers on a single article in 
the Declaration of Right, presented by 
the two Houses to William and ^laiy, 
which Charles is not acknowledged to 
have violated. He had, according to 
the testimony of his own friends, usurped 
the functions of the legislature, raised 
taxes without the consent of parliament, 
and quajtcrcd troops on the ])eople ia 
I the most illegal and vexatious manner. 
Not a single session of parliament had 
passed without some unconstitutional 
attack on the freedom of debate ; the 
right of petition was grossly violated ; 
arbitrary judgments, exorbitant fines, 
and unwarranted imprisonments, were 
grievances of daily occurrence. If 
these things do not justify resistance, 
the Revolution was treason ; if they do, 
the Great Rebellion was laudable. 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder 
measures ? Why, after the King had 
consented to so many reforms, and re- 
nounced so many oppressive preroga- 
tives, did the ^airUament continue to 
rise? in their demands ;it the rLsk of pro- 
voking a civil war? The ship-money 
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had bocn given up. The Star Chains 
bcr had been abolished. Provision 
had been made for the frequent con- 
vocation and secure deliberation of 
parliaments. Why not pursue an end 
confessedly good by peaceable and 
regular means ? AVe recur again to 
the analogy of the devolution. Why 
was James driven from the throne? 
Why was he not retained upon con- 
ditions ? He too had offered to call a 
free parliament and to submit to its 
decision all the mutters in dispute. 
Yet we are in the habit of praising our 
forefathers, who preferred a revolution, 
a disputed succession, a dynasty of 
strangers, twenty years of foreign and 
intestine war, a standing army, and a 
national debt, to the i*ulc, however 
restricted, of a tried and proved tyrant. 
The Long Parliament acted on the 
same principle, and is entitled to the 
same praise. They could not trust the 
King. He had no doubt passed salu- 
tary laws ; but what assurance was 
there that he would not break them ? 
He had renounced oppressive preroga- 
tives ; but where was the security that 
he would not resume them ? The 
nation had to deal with a man whom 
no tie could bind, a man who made 
and broke promises with equal facility, 
a man whose honour had been a hun- 
dred times pawned, and never re- 
deemed. 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament 
stands on still strongiT ground than the 
Convention of lGd^. No action of 
James can be compared to the conduct 
of Clmrles with respect to the Petition 
of Kight. The Lords and Commons 
pre*ient him with a bill in which the 
constitutioral limits of his power are 
marked out. He hesitates ; he evades; 
at Inst he bargains to give his assent 
ibrfive subsidies. The bill receives his 
solemn assent ; the subsidies arc voted; 
but no sooii:r is tlie tjTant relieved, 
than he returns at once to all the 
arbitrary measures which he had bound 
hiinscdf to abandon, mid violates all the 
clauses of the very Act which he hud 
been paid to pass. 

For more than ten years the people 
had seen the rights which were theirs 
by a double claim, by immemorial in- 
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heritance and by recent purchase, iip- 
fringed by the perfidious king ifho had 
recognised them. At length circum- 
stances compelled Charles to summon 
another paiiiament: another chance 
was given to our fathers : were they to 
throw it away as they had thrown away 
the former? Were thej^gain to be 
cozened by le Boi ie veuty Were they 
again to advance their money on 
pledges which had been forfeited over 
and over again ? Were they to lay a 
second Petition of Right at the foot of 
the thr(>;;o, to grant another lavish aid 
in exchange for another unmeaning 
^•eremony, and then to take their de- 
parture, till, after ten years more of 
fraud and oppression, their prince 
should again require a supply, and 
again repay it with a perjury ? They 
were compelled to choose whether they 
would trust a tyrant or conquer him. 
We think that they chose wisely •and 
nobly. 

The advocates of Charles, like the 
advocates of other malefactors against 
whom overwhelming evidence is pro- 
duced, generally decline all contro- 
versy about the facts, and content 
themselves with calling testimony to 
character. He had so many private 
virtues I And had James the Second 
I no private virtues ? Was Oliver Crom- 
well, his bitterest enemies themselves 
being judges, destitute of private vir- 
tues ? And what, after all, are the 
virtues ascribed to Chajies ? A re- 
ligious zeal, not more sincere than that 
of his son, and fully us weak and 
narrow-minded, and a few of the ordi- 
nary household decencies which half 
the toinhstones in England claim for 
those who lie beneath them. A good 
father I A good husband I Ample 
apologies indeed for fifteen years of 
persecution, tyranny, and falsehood I 
We charge him with having broken 
his coronation oath ; and we arc told 
that he kept his marriage vow I We 
accuse him of having given up his 
people to the merciless inflictions of the 
most hot-headed and hard-hearted of 
prelates ; and the defence is, that lie 
took his little sou on his knee and 
kissed him I We censure liim for 
having violated the articles of the Fa- 
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tMott Of Right, after having, for good 
and Tiiuable consideration, promised 
to observe them ; and we are informed 
that he was accustomed to hear prayers 
at six o'clock in the morning ! It is 
to such considerations as these, to- 
gether with his Vandyke dress, his 
handsome %:e, and his peaked beard, 
that he owes, we verily believe, most 
of his popularity with the present ge- 
neration. 

For ourselves, we own that we do 
not understand the common phrase, a 
gio^ mar', but a bad king. Wc can 
as easily conceive a good man and an 
unnatural father, or a good man and a 
treacherous friend. We cannot, in 
estimating the character of an indi- 
vidual, leave out of our consideration I 
his conduct in the most important of 
all human relations ; and if in that re- 
lation wc ftnd him to have been f^elfish, 
cru'el, and deceitful, we shall take the 
liberty to call him a bad man, in spite 
of all his temjrcrancc at table, and all 
his regularity at chapel. 

We cannot refrain from adding n 
few words respecting a topic on whiclr 
the defenders of Charles are fond of 
dwelling. If, they say, he governed 
his people ill, he at least governed 
them after the cxamjde of his })redc- 
cessors. If he violated their privileges, 
it was because those privileges had not 
bt‘cn aceunitely defined. No act of 
Oppression has ever been imputed to 
him which has not a paralh*! in the 
annals of the Tudors. This point Hume 
has labtnwed, with an art which is as 
disc red it able iu a historical work as it 
would be admirable in a forensic ad- 
dress. llie answer is short, clear, and 
decisive. Charles had assented to the 
Petition of Right. He had nuounced 
the oppressive powers said to have been 
exercised by his predecessors, and he 
had renounced them for money, lie 
was not entitled to set up his anti- 
quated claixns against his owni recent 
release. 

Tliese arguments arc so obvious, that 
4 may st'cin superfluous to dwell upon 
them. But who have obscrvetl 

how much the events of that time arc 
inisrenresentetl and misnnderstotid will 
not blame ui for stating the case simply. 


It is a case of which the simplest state- 
ment is the strongest. 

The enemies of the Parliament, in- 
deed, rarely choose to take issue on the 
great points of the question. They 
content themselves with exposing some 
of the crimes and follies to which public 
commotions necessarily give birth. 
They bewail the unmerited fate of 
Strafford. They execrate the lawless 
violence of the army. They laugh at 
the Scriptural names of the preachers 
Major-generals fleecing their districts ; 
soldiers revelling on the spoils of a 
ruined peasantry; upstarts, enriched 
by the public plunder, taking possession 
of the hospitable firesides and heredi- 
tary trees of the old gentry; boys 
smashing the beautiful windows of ca- 
thedrals; Quakers riding naked through 
the market-place ; Fifth-monarchy-men 
shouting for King Jesus ; agitators lec- 
turing from the toy)s of tubs cm the fate 
of A gag ; — all these, they tell us, w^ere 
the (ilfspring of the Great Rebellion. 

Be it so. We arc not careful to 
answer in this matter. These charges, 
TV'crc they infinitely more important, 
wouM not alter our opinion of an event 
which alone has made us to difler from 
the slaves who crunch Ixjncath despotic 
sceptrea Many evils, no doubt, w'ere 
produced by the civil war. They were 
the price of our liberty. Has the ac- 
quisition bec'n w orth the sacrifice ? It 
is the nature of the Devil of tyranny to 
tear and rend the body which ho 
leaves. Are the miseries of continued 
possession less horrible than the strug- 
gles of the tremendous exorcism ? 

If it were possible that a peojde ^ 
brought up under an intolerant and 
arbitrary system could subvert that 
system without acts of cruelty and 
folly, half the objections to despotic 
power would be removed. Wc should, 
in that case, bo compelled to ac’know- 
Icd^ that it at least produces no per- 
nicious effects on the intellectual and 
moral character of n nation. We de- 
plore the outrages which accomjvany 
revolutions. But the more violent the 
i»utn^es, the more assured wc feel that 
a revolution was necessary. The vio- 
lence of those outrages will alw’a3r8 l>e 
proportioned to the ferocity and igno- 
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raaoe of the people ; and ihe ferocity 
And ignorance ot the people will be 
proporiioued to the oppression and 
degradation vmder which they have 
been accustomed to live! Thus it w'as 
in our civil war. The heads of the 
church and state reaped only that 
which they had sown. The govern- 
ment had prohibited free discussion: 
it had done its best to keep the people 
unacquainted with thdr dutics%nd their 
rights. The retribution wns just and 
natural. If our rulers suffered from 
popular ignorance, it w-as because they 
had themselves taken away the key of 
knowledge. If they were assailed with 
blind fury, it was because they had 
exacted an equally blind submission. 

It is the character of such revolu- 
tions that we alv.'ays see the worst of 
them at first. Till men have been 
some time free, tlicy know' not how to 
use their freedom. The natives ofi 
wine countries arc generally sober. I.i 
climates where wine is a rarity intem- 
perance abounds. A ne^'ly liberated 
people may be compared to a northern 
army cncanipcd on the Ehiuq or the 
Xcrcs. It is said that, w'hen soldiers 
in such a situation first find themselves 
able to induige without restraint in 
such a rare and expensive luxury, no- 
thing is to be seen but intoxication. 
Soon, however, j)lenty teaches discre- 
tion ; and, after wine has been for a 
few in }uths thdr daily fare, they be- 
come more temperate tlian they had 
ever be^jii in their c" a country. In the 
Mine manner, the final and permanent 
fruits of liberty aie wisdom, raodera- 1 
lion, and mercy. Its immediate effects 
arc often atrotuous crimes, conflicting 
errors, scepticism on points the mo^t 
clear, dogmatism on points the most 
mysterious. It is just at this crisis that 
its enemies love to exhibit it. They 
pull down thi‘ scaffolding from the half- 
finished cuirnje ; they point to the 
flying dust, the falling bricks, the com- 
fonless rooms, the frightful irregularity 
of the whole apj*earance ; and then ask 
in scorn where the promised splendour 
aud comfort is to be found. If such 
miseraljlc sopbisqis were to prevail, 
there would never be a good house or a 
good govemiuent in the world 
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Ariosto tells a pretty story of a faiiy, 
who, by some mysterious law of her 
nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of a foul 
and poisonous snake. Those who in- 
juicd her during the period of her dis- 
guise were for ever excluded from par- 
ticipation in the blessings which she 
bestowed. But to those who, in spite 
of her loathsome aspect, pitied and 
protected her, she afterwards revealed 
herself in the beautiful and celestial 
form wdiich was natural to her, accom- 
panied tneir steps, granted all their 
wishes, /died their bouses with wealth, 
made them happy in love and victo- 
rious in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. 
At times she takes the form of a hate- 
ful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, 
she stings. But woe to those who in 
disgust shall venture to crush her! 
And happy arc those who, having 
dared to receive her in her degraded 
and frightful shape, shall at length be 
rewarded by her in the time of her 
beauty and her glory ! 

There is only one cure for the evils 
which newly acquired freedom pro- 
duces j and that cure is freedom. When 
a prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot 
bear the light of day : he is unable tp 
discriminate colours, or recognise faces. 
But the remedy is, not to remand him 
into his dungeon, but to acjcustom him 
to the rays of the sun. Tlio blaze of 
truth and liberty may at first dazzle 
and bewilder n.ations which have 
become half blind in the Iiouse of 
bondage. But let them gaze on, and 
they will soon be able to bear it. In 
a few years men learn to reason. The 
extreme violence of opinions subsides. 
Hostile theories correct each other. 
The scattered elements of truth cease 
to contend, and begin to coalesce. 
And at length a system of justice and 
order is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in 
the habit of laying it down as a self- 
evident proposition, that no people 
ought to be free till they are fit to 
use their freedom. The maxim is 
worthy of the fool in the old story who 
resolved not to go into the water till he 
had Icamt to swim. If men are to wait 
for liberty till they become wise and 
C 2 
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good in slavery, they may indeed wait ' 
tor ever. i 

Therefore It is that we decidedly 
approve of the conduct of Milton and j 
the other wise and good men who, in 
spite of much that was ridiculous and 
hateful in the conduct of their associates, 
stood firmly by the cause of Public 
Liberty. We are not aware that the 
poet has been charged with .personal 
participation in any of the blameable 
exceascs of that time. The favourite 
topic of his enemies is the line of con- 
duct which he pursued with regard to 
the execution of the King. Of that 
celebrated proceeding we by no means 
approve. {Still we must say, in justice 
to the many eminent persons who con- 
curred in it, and in justice more par- 
ticularly to the eminent person who 
defended it, that nothing can be more 
absurd than the itnputations which, for 
the hist hundred and sixty years, it has 
liecii the fashion to cast ujion the 
Kcgicides. We hav<*, throughout, ab- 
stained from aftpcaling to first prin- 
ciples. Wc will not appeal to them 
now. We recur again to the parallel 
case of the licvolution. What essential 
distinction can be drawn between the 
execution of the futlu’r and the depo- 
sition of the son ? What constitutional 
maxim is there which apjilies to the 
former and not to the latter? The 
King can do no WTong. If so, James 
was as innocent as Cliarlcs could have 
been. The minister only ought to be 
respunsihle for the acts ot ih(^ Sovereign. 
If so, w'hy not impeach jefteries and 
retain James? The person of a King 
is sacred. Was the person of James 
considen d sacred at the Iloyne ? To 
dist'harge cannon against an army 
in which a King is known to be 
posted is to aj)proach ]>rctty near to 
regicide. Charles, too, it should al- 
ways Imj remembered, was put to death 
by men who had been exasjieratcd by 
the hostilities of several years, and who 
hud never been bound to him by any 
other tic than that which w as common 
to them wdth nil their fellow-citwens. 
Those who drove James from his 
thrtuu*. who seduced his onwy, who 
alienated his friends, who first im- 
prisoned him in his palace, and then 


turned him out of it, who broke in 
upon his very slumbers by imperious 
messages, who pursued him with fire 
and sword from one part of the empire 
to another, w'ho hanged, drew, and 
quartered his adherents, and attainted 
his innocent heir, wxrc his nephew and 
his two daughters. When we reflect 
on all these things, we are at a loss to 
concei'|e how the same persons Avho, on 
the fifth of November, thank God for 
wonderfully conducting his servant 
William, and for making all opposition 
fall before him until he became our 
King and Governor, can, on the 
thirtieth of January, contrive to be 
afraid that the blood of the Royal 
Martyr may be visited on themselves 
and their children. 

Wc disapprove, we repeat, of the 
execution of Charles ; not because the 
constitution exempts the King from 
responsibility, for w e know tltat all such 
maxims, how'cvcr excellent, have their 
exceptions j nor ])ccausc we feel any 
peculiar interest in his character, for 
we think that his sentence describes 
him w'ith perfect justice as “ a tyrant, 
a traitor, a murderer, and a public 
enemy but because we arc convinced 
that the measure was most injurious to 
the cause of freedom. He whom it 
I removed was a ca]>tive and a hostage : 
his heir, to w horn the allegiance of 
every Royalist was instantly transferred, 

[ wjis at large. The rr('.s])ytcrians could 
I never have lM?cn perfectly reconciled to 
j the father : they had no such rooted 
enmity to the son. The gi'eat body of 
the people, nlst), contomxdated that 
proceeding with feelings w hich, how- 
ever unreasonable, no go venimeut could 
safely venture to outrage. 

But though we think the conduct of 
the Regicides blameable, that of Milton 
appears to us in a vciy ditferent light, 
j The deed was done. It could not he 
, undone. The eril w*as incurred ; and 
the object was to render it as small as 
possible. Wc censure the chiefs of the 
army for not yielding to the popular 
Opinion t but we cannot censure Milton 
Ifor wishing to change that opinion, 
j The very folding which would luivc re- 
strained u« from committing the act 
Would have led us, after it had been 
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committed, to defend it aijainst th- 
raviiij^s of servility and superstition. 
For tJie sake of public liberty, we wish 
that the thing had not been done, while 
the people disapproved of it But, for 
the sake of public liberty, we should 
also have wished the people to approve 
of it when it was done. If any thing 
more were wanting to the justification 
of Milton, the book of Sahnasius would 
furnish it. That miserable perform- 
ance is. now with justice considered 
only as i bee "ion to word-catchers, •who 
wish to become statesmen. The cele- 
brity of the man who refuted it, the 
“ .dinece maj^ni d extra,” gives it all its 
fame with the present generation. In 
that age the state of things was dif- 
ferent. It was not then fully under- 
stood how vjLSt an interval separates the 
mere classical scholar from the political 
philoso])her. Kor can it be doubted 
that a treatise which, bearing the name 
of so eminent a critic, attacked the 
fundamental principles of all free 
governments, must, if suffered to re- 
main unanswered, have produced a 
most pernicious effect on the public 
mind. 

Wc wish t< add a few words relative 
to another subject, on which the enemies 
of Milton delight dwell, his conduct 
during the administration of the Pro- 
tector. That an enthusiastic votary of 
liberty should accept office under a 
military usurper seems, no doubt, at 
first sight, extraordinary. But all the 
circumstances in wiach the country 
was then placed were extraordinary. 
The ambition of Oliver was of no 
^mlgar kind, tie never seems to have 
coveted despotic p()><'er. He at first 
fought siir'crcly and manfully for the 
Parliament, and never deserted it, till 
it had deserted its duty. If he dissolved 
it by force, it was not till ho found that 
the tew roeml>er& who remained after so 
many death , secessions, and expul- 
sion.s, were desirous to appropriate to 
themselves a power which they held 
only in trust, and to inflict upon Eng- 
land the curse of a Venetian oligarchy. 
But even wlien thus placed by violence 
at the head of affairs, he did not assume 
unlimited power. Ho gave the country 
a constitution far more perfect than any 
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which had at that time been known in 
the world. He reformed the represen- 
tative system in a manner which has 
extorted praise even from Lord Cla- 
rendon. For himself he demanded 
indeed the first place in the common- 
wealtli ; but with powers scarcely so 
great as those of a Dutch stadtholder, 
or an American president. He gave 
the parliament a voice in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, and left to it the 
whole legislative authority, not even 
leserving to himself a veto on its enact- 
ments ; and he did not require that the 
chief magistracy should be hereditary 
in his family. Thus far, wc think, if 
the circumstances of the time and the 
opportunities which he had of aggran- 
dising himself be fairly considered, he 
will not lose by comparison with Wash- 
ington or Bolivar. Had his moderation 
been met by coiTcsponding moderation, 
there is no reason to think that ho 
would have overstepped the lino which 
he had traced for himself. But when 
he found that his parliaments ques- 
tioned the authority under which they 
met, and that he was in danger of being 
deprived of the restricted power whicli 
was absolutely necessary to his personal 
safety, then, it must be acknowledged, 
he adopted a more arbitrary policy. 

Yet, though wc believe that the in- 
tentions of Cromwell were at first 
honest, though we believe that ho was 
driven from the noble course wliich he 
had marked out for himself by the 
almost irresistible force of circum- 
stances, though we admire, in common 
with all men of all parties, the ability 
and energy of his splendid administra- 
tion, we are not pleading for arbitrary 
and lawless power, even in his hands. 
We know that a good constitution is 
infinitely better than the best despot. 
But w^e suspect, that at the time of 
which we spcali^ the violence of re- 
ligious and political enmities rendered 
a Stable and happy settlement next to 
impossible. The choice lay, not be- 
tween Cromwell and lil)crty, but be- 
tween Cromwell and the Stuarts. That 
Milton chose well, no man can doubt 
who fairly compares the events of the 
protectorate with those of the thirty 
ycara which succeeded it, the darkest 
c 3 
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and most disgraceful in the English 
annals. Cromwell was evidently lay- 
ing, though in an irregular manner, the 
foundations of an admirable system. 
Never before had religious liberty and 
the freedom of discussion been enjoyed 
in a greater degree. Never had the 
national honour been better upheld 
abroad, or the scat of justice better 
filled at home. And it was rarely that 
any opposition which stopped short of 
open rebellion provoked the resentment 
ol the liberal and magnanimous usurper. 
Tlio institutions which he had estab- 
lished. as set dowTi in the Instrument of 
Government, and the Humble Petition 
and Advice, were excellent. His prac- 
tice, it is true, too often departed from 
the theory of these institutions. But, 
had he lived a few years longer, it is 
robablc that his institutions would 
avc survived him, and that his arbi- 
trary practice would have died with 
him. His power had ribt been cou- 
Hccnitcd by ancient prejudices. It was 
upheld only by his great personal 
qualities. Little, therefore, was to be 
dreaded from a second protector, unless 
he were also a second Oliver Cromwell. 
The events which followed his decease 
arc the most complete vindication of 
those who exerted thcm.selves to uphold 
Jiis authority. His death dissolve*! the 
whole frame of society. The army rose 
ngain.st the parliament, the different 
corjts of the army against each other. 
Sect r.avcd against sect. Party plotted 
against party. The Presbyterians, in 
their eagerness to bo revenged on the 
IndcpeiKkmts, sacrificed their own 
liberty, and deserted all their old prin- 
ciples. Without casting one gl.ancc on 
the past, or requiring one stipulation 
for the future, they threw dowm their 
frecilom at the feet of the most frivolous 
and heartless of t 3 rrantsi, 

Tlion carnc lho.se days, never to be 
recalled without a blush, the days of 
servitude withtmt loj^alty and sen- 
suality without Kyve, of dwarfish talents 
and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold 
hearts and narrow minds, the golden 
age of the cowartl, tiie bigot, and the 
slave. Tlte King cringed to his rival 
that he might trample on bis people, 
sank into a viceroy of France, and 


pocketed, with complacent infamy, her 
degrading insults, and her more de- 
grading gold. The caresses of harlots, 
and the jests of buflbons, regulated the 
policy of the state. The government 
had just ability enough to deceive, and 
just religion enough to persecute. The 
principles of liberty were the scoff of 
every grinning courtier, and the Ana- 
thema Maranatha of every fawning 
dean. In every high place, worship 
was paid to Charies and Jame^, Belial 
and Moloch ; and England propitiated 
those obscene and cruel idols with the 
blood of her best and bravest children. 
Crime succeeded to crime, and disgrace 
to disgrace, till the race accursed of 
God and man was a second time driven 
forth, to wander on the face of the 
earth, and to be a by-word and a shak- 
ing of the head to the nations. 

Most of the remarks which we have 
hitherto made on the public character 
of Milton, apply to him only as one of 
a large body. Wc shall proceed to 
notice some of the peculiarities which 
distinguished him from his contem- 
poraries. And, for that purpose, it is 
necessary to take a short survey of rtm 
parties into which the political world 
was at that time divided. We must 
premise, that our obsen^ations arc in- 
temlod to apply only to those who ad- 
hered, from a sfucerc preference, to one 
or to the other side. In days of public 
commotion, cvtTy faction, like an Ori- 
ental army, is attended by a nrowd of 
cam})-fal lowers, an useless and heartless 
rabble, who prowl round its line of 
march in the hope of pit king up some- 
thing under its protection, but desert it 
in the day of battle, and often join to 
exterminate it after adeffeat. England^ 
at the time of which we are treating, 
abounded with fickle and selfish poli- 
ticians, who transferred their support 
to every government at it rose, who 
kissed the hand of the King in 1640, 
and spilt in his Ihce in 1649, who 
shoute*! with equal glee when Crom- 
well was inaugurated in Westminster 
Hall, and when he was dug up to bt 
hanged at Tyburn, who dined on calves* 
heads, or attidk up oak-branches, as 
circumstancet altered, without the 
slightest shame or rtrpugnance. These 
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we leaT« out of the account. We talro 
our estimate of parties from those who 
rcallj deserve to be cnMed partisans. 

We would speak first of the Puritans, 
the most remarkable body of men, 
perhaps, which the world has ever pro- 
duced. The odious and ridiculous 
parts of their character lie on the sur- 
faetc. He that runs may read them ; 
nor have there been wanting attentive 
and malicious observers to point them 
out. For many years after the Res- 
toration, thev were the theme of un- 
measured invective and derision. Tliey 
were exposed to the utmost licentious- 
ness of the press and of t’ne stage, at the 
time when the press and the stage were 
most licentious. Tliey were not men 
of letters ; they were, us a body, un- 
popular ; they could not defend them- 
selves ; and the public would not take 
them under its protection. They were 
therefore abandoned, without reserve, 
to the tender mercies of the satirists 
and dramatists. The ostentatious sim- 
plicity of their dress, their si ur aspect, 
their nasal twang, their stiff posture, 
their long graces, their Hebrew names, 
the Scrii>tural phrases which they in- 
troduced on every occasion, their con- 
tempt of human learning, their detes- 
tation of polite amusements, were 
indeed fur game for the laughers. But 
it is not from the laughers alone that 
tile philosophy of history is to be learnt. 
And Jic who approaches this subject 
should carefully guard against the in- 
fluence of that poi mt ridicule which 
has alreatly misled so many excellent 
writcra 

Roco il femtf* del riso, ed eooo il rio 

Cho mortali la so oontieno: 

H<>r qui tiiiMT a fren nostro desio, 

Ed esser cauti molto a iioi conviene,” 

Those who roused the people to re- 
sistance^ who directed their measures 
through a i<»ng series of eventful years, 
who forme *, out of the most unpro- 
mising materials, the finest army that 
Europe had ever seen, who trampled 
down King, Church, and Aristocracy, 
who, in the short intervals of domestic 
sedition and rebellion, made the name 
of England terrible to every nation on 
the face of the earth, were no vulgar 
fanatica. Most of their absurdities 


were more external badges, like the 
signs of freemasonry, or the dresses of 
friars. We regret that these badges 
Tvere not more attractive. We regret 
that a body to whose courage and 
talents mankind has owed inestimable 
obligations had not the lofty elegance 
which distinguished some of the ad- 
hei'eiits of Charles the First, or the easy 
good-breeding for which the court of 
Charles the Second was celebrated. But, 
if we must make our choice, we shall, 
like Bassanio in the play, turn from the 
specious' caskets which contain only the 
Death ^ head and the FooFs head, and 
fix on the plain leaden chest which con- 
ceals the treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds 
had derived a peculiar character from 
the daily contemplation of superior 
beings and eternal interests. Not 
content with acknowledging, in gene- 
ral terms, an overruling Providence, 
they habitually ascribed every event 
to the will of the Great Being, for 
whose power nothing was too vast, 
for whose inspection nothing was too 
minute. To know him, to serve him, 
to enjoy him, was with them the great 
end of existence. They rejected with 
contempt the ceremonious homage 
w’hicli other sects substituted for the 
pure worship of the soul. Instead of 
catching occasional glimpses of the 
Deity through an obscuring veil, they 
aspired to gaze full on his intolerable 
brightness, and to commune with him 
face to fai5C. Hence originated their 
contempt for terrestrial distinctions. 
The difference between the greatest 
and the meanest of mankind seemed to 
vanish, when compared with the bound- 
less interval which separated the whole 
race from him on whom their own eyes 
were constantly fixed. They recog- 
nised no title to superiority but hi* 
favour ; and, confident of that favour, 
they despised all the accomplishment* 
and all the dignities of the world. If 
they were unacquainted with the works 
of philosopher* and jxjets, they were 
deeply read in the oracles of God. If 
their names were not found in the 
registers of herald*, they were recorded 
in the Book of life. If their «tep* 
were not accompanied by a splendid 
0 4 
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tMo of menials, legions of mimsterin g 
Imd charge oTor them. Their 
pal^es wore houses not made with 
hands } their diadems crowns of glory 
which should nerer fade away. On the 
rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, tliey hx)ked down with con- 
tempt: for they esteemed themselves 
rich in a more precious treasure, and 
eloquent in a more sublime language, 
nobles hy the right of an earlier crea- 
tion, and priests by the imposition of a 
mightier hand. The very meanest of 
them was a being to whose fate a mys- 
terious and teiTible importance be- 
longfd, whose slightest action the 
spirits of light and darkness looked 
Mith anxious interest, who had been 
destined, before heaven and earth were 
created, to enjov a felicity which should 
continue wlieu heaven and earth should 
have passed away. Events which short- 
sighted iwliticians ascribed to earthly 
causes, had been ordained on his ac- 
count, For his sake empires hod risen, 
and hourisbed, and decayed. For his 
sake the Almighty had proclaimed his 
will by the pen of the Evujjgelist, and 
the haq) of tlie proi>het. He had been 
wrested by no common deliverer from 
the gi*asp of no common foe. He had 
been niusomed by the sweat of no vul- 
gar agony, by the blood of no earthly 
sacrifice. It was fur him that the sun 
had been darkened, that the rocks had 
been rent, that the dead had risen, that 
all aatnre had shuddered at the sufier- 
ings of her expiring God. 

Tlius the I’uritan was made up of 
two ditfcreiu men, the one all self- 
abasement, jxmitenco, gratitude, ])as- 
sion; the other proud, calm. Inflexible, 
sagacious. He prostrated himself in 
the dust before his Maker ; but he set 
his foot on the neck of his king, Jn 
his devotional retirement, he prayed 
with convulsions, and groans, and 
tears. He was half-nmdUencd by glo- 
rious or terrible illumons. Ho hcani 
the lyres of angels or the tempting 
whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam 
of tho Beatific Vision, or w’oko scream- 
ing from dreams of everlasting fire. 
Like Vane, he thought himself intrusted 
with the sceptre of the raillenuialjrcar. 
like Fleetwood, he cried iu tJie bitter- 


ness of his soul that God had hid hit: 
face from him. But when he took his 
seat in the council, or girt on his sword 
for war, these tempestuous workings of 
the soul had left no perceptible trace 
behind tjiem. People who saw nothing 
of the godly but their uncouth visages, 
and heard nothing from them but their 
groans and their whining hymns, might 
laugh at them. But those had little 
reason to laugh who encountered them 
in the hall of debate or in the field of 
battle. These fanatics brought to civil 
and military afl'airs a coolness of judg- 
ment and an immutability of purpose 
which some writers have thought in- 
consistent with their religious zeal, but 
which were in fact the necessary effects 
of it. The intensity of their feelings on 
one subject made them tranquil on every 
other. One overpowering sentiment 
had subjected to itself pity and hatred, 
ambition and fear. Death had lost its 
ten'ors and pleasure its charms. They 
had their smiles and their tears, tliefr 
raptures and their sorrows, but not for 
the things of this world. Enthusiasm 
had made them Stoics, had cleared 
their minds from every vulgar passion 
and prejudice, and raised thorn above 
the influence of danger and of cornip- 
tion. It sometimes might lead them to 
pursue unwise ends, but never to choose 
unwise means. They went through 
the world, like Sir Artcgal’s iron man 
Talus with his flail, crushing and 
trampling down oppressors, mingling 
with human beings, but having neither 
pait nor lot in human infirmities, in- 
sensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to 
pain, not to be pierced by any weapon, 
not to be withstood by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have been the 
character of the Puritans. Wc j)erccive 
tho absurdity of their manners. Wd 
dislike the sullen gloom of their do- 
mestic habits. Wo acknowledge that 
the tone of their mindat was often in- 
jured by straining after things too high 
for mortal reach : and wo knenv that, 
in spite of their hatred of Popery, they 
too often fell into the worst vices of that 
bad system, iutolerancc and extrava- 
gant austerity, that they had their 
anchorites and their crusades, their 
Dunstaas and their De Montfort^ their 
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0ominic8 and thehr Escobars. 
when all circumstances are taken into 
consideration, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce them a brave,- a wise, an 
lionest, and an useful body. 

The Puritans espoused the cause of 
civ4 liberty mainly because it was the 
cause of religion. There was another 
party, by no means numerous, but dis- 
tinguished by learning and ability, 
which acted with th?m on very ditFer- 
eiit principles. We speak of those 
whom Cn nwcll was accustomed to 
call the Heathens, men who were, in 
the phraseology of that time, doubting 
Thomases or careless Gallios with re- 
gard to religious subjects, but passionate 
worshippers of freedom. Heated by the 
study of ancient literature, they set up 
their country ns their idol, and pro- 
j)08ed to themselves the heroes of Plu- 
tarch as their examples. They seem to 
have borne some resemblance to the 
Brissotincs of the French Revolution. 
But it is not very easy to draw the line 
of distinction between them and their 
devout associates, whose tone and 
manner they sometimes found it con- 
venient to alFect, and sometimes, it is 
probable, imperceptibly adopted. 

We now come to the Royalists. Wc 
shall attempt to speak of them, as we 
have spoken of their antagonists, with 
perfect candour. We shall not charge 
upon a whole ])arty the profligacy and 
baseness of the ho^ seboys, gamblers and 
bravoes, whom the hope of license and 
plunder attracted from all the dens of 
Whitefriars to the standard of Charles, 
and who disgraced their associates by 
excesses whteh, under the stricter dis- 
cipline of the Pariiamentaiy armies, 
were never tolerated. We will select a 
more favourable specimen. Thinking 
as we do that the cause of the King was 
tlie cause of bigotry and tyranny, we 
yet cannot refrain from looking with 
complacency on the character of the 
honest old Cavaliers. We feel a national 
pride in comparing them with the in- 
stniments which the despots of other 
countries are compelled to employ, with 
the mures who throng their ante- 
chambers, and the Janissaries who 
mount guard at their gates. Our 
royalist countrymen were hot heartless. 
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dangling courtiers; bowing at every 
step, and simpering at every word. 
They were not mere machines for de- 
struction dressed up in uniforms, caned 
into skill, intoxicated into valour, de- 
fending without love, destroying with- 
out hatred. There was a freedom in 
their subserviency, a nobleness in their 
I very degradation. The sentiment of 
individual independence was strong 
I within them. They were indeed mis- 
led, but by no base or selfish motive. 
Compassion and romantic honour, the 
preju Uces of childhood, and the vener- 
able liuines of history, threw over them 
a spell potent as tliat of Ducssa ; and, 
like the Red-Cross Knight, tliey thought 
that they were doing battle for an in- 
jured beauty, while they defended a 
false and loathsome sorceress. In truth 
they scarcely entered at all into the 
merits of the political question. It avus 
not for a treacherous king or an into- 
lerant church that they fought, but for 
the old banner which had waved in so 
many battles over the heads of their 
fathers, and for the altars at which they 
had received the hands of their brides. 
Though nothing could be more erro- 
neous than their political opinions, they 
possessed, in a far greater degree than 
their adversaries, those qualities which 
arc the grace of private life. With 
many of the vices of the Round Tabic, 
they had also many of its virtues, cour- 
tesy, generosity, veracity, tenderness, 
and respect for women. They had far 
more both of profound and of polite 
learning than the Puritans, Their man- 
ners were more engaging, their tempers 
more amiable, their tastes more elegant, 
and their households more cheerful. 

Milton did not strictly belong to any 
of the classes which wo have described. 
Ho w'as not a Puritan. He was not a 
freethinker. He was not a Royalist. 
In his character the noblest qualities of 
cveiy party were combined in harmo- 
nious union. From the Parliament 
and from tlie Court, from the conven- 
ticle and from the Gothic cloister, from 
the gloomy and sepulchral circles of 
the lioandheads, and from the Christ- 
mas revel of the hospitable Cavalier, 
his nature selected and drew to itself 
whatever was great and good, while it 
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rejected all the base and pernicious in- 
gi'edients by which those finer elements 
were defiled. Like the Puritans, he lived 
** As ever in his great task-mastePs eye.” 
Like them, he kept his mind continn- 
ally fixed on an Almighty Judge and 
an eternal reward. And hence he 
acquired their contempt of external 
circumstances, their fortitude, their 
tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. 
But not the coolest sceptic or the most 
profane scoffer was more perfectly free 
from the contagion of their frantic de- 
lusions, their savage manners, their 
ludicroTis jargon, their scorn of science, 
and their aversion to pleasure. Hating 
tyranny with a perfect hatred, he had 
nevertheless all the estimable and orna- 
mental qualities which were almost 
entirely monopolised by the party of 
the tyrant. There was none who had 
a stronger sense of the value of litera- 
ture, a finer relish for every elegant 
amusement, or a more chivalrous de- 
licacy of honour and love. Though 
his opinions were democratic, his tastes 
and ins associations were such as har- 
monise l)est with mtmarchy and aristo- 
cracy. He was under the influence of 
all the feelings by which tlic gallant 
Cavaliers were misled. But of those 
feelings he was the master and not the 
slave. Jake the hero of Horner, he en- 
joyed all the pleasures of fascination ; 
hut iic was not fascinaterL He listened 
to the song of the Syrens; yet he 
glided by without being seduced to 
their fatal .shore. He tasted the cup of 
Circe ; but he bore al)ouC him a sirre 
antidote r»gain8t the effects of its be- 
witching sweetness. The illusions 
which cajuivated his imiq^ination never 
impaired his reasoning powers. The 
statcsinmi was pnnrf against the splen- 
dour, the solemnity, and the romance 
which t*nchantcd the poet. Anypei*8on I 
who will contrast the sentiments ex- 
}>reased in his treatises ou Prelacy with 
the exquisite linos on ecclesituitical 
architecture and music in the Pen- 
seroso. which was jJubUshed about the 
same time, will understand our mean- 
ing. This is an inooiisisteucy which, 
more than any thing else, raises his 
character in om* estimation, bfscauae it 
shows how many private tastes and 


feelings he sacrificed, in order to do 
what he considered his duty to man- 
kind. It is the very struggle of the 
noble Othello. His heart relents ; but 
his hand is firm. He does nought in 
hate, but all in honour. He kisses the 
beautiful deceiver before he destroys her. 

That from which the public character 
of Milton derives its great and peculiar 
splendour, still remains to be men- 
tioned. If he exerted himself to over- 
throw a forsworn king and a perse- 
cuting hierarchy, he exerted himself in 
conjunction with others. But the gloxy 
of the battle which he fought for tho 
species of freedom which is the most 
valuable, and which was then the least 
understood, the freedom of the human 
mind, is all his own. Thousands and 
tens of thousands among his contenipo** 
rarics raised their voices again.st Ship- 
money and the Star-chamber. But 
there were few indeed who discerned 
the more fearful evils of moral and in- 
t(dlectual slavery, and the benefits 
which would result from the liberty of 
the press and the unfettered exercise of 
private judgment. These were tho 
objects which Milton justly conceived 
to be the most important. He was de- 
sirous that the people should think for 
themselves as well as tax themselves, 
and should be cmaTicipatod from tho 
dominion of prejudice as well as from 
that of Charles. He knew that those 
who, with tho best intentions, over- 
looked these schemes of reform, and 
tM)nteritefl themselves with pulling 
down the King and imprisoning tho 
nittligrmnts, acted like the heedless 
brothers in his owm poem, who, in their 
cogeniess to disperse the train of tho 
sorcerer, neglected the means of libe- 
rating the captive. They thought only 
of conquering when they should have 
thought of disenchanting. 

” Oh, ye mistook I Ye should liave snatclK‘d 
his wand 

And hound him fiwt. "Without the rod 
reversed. 

And backward mutters of dissevering 
j)ower, 

"We cannot fCec the lady that sits here 

Bound in strong fetters fixed and motion- 
less." 

To reverse the rod. to spell the charm 
1 backward, to break the ties which bound 
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a gtnpefie^} people to the seat of en- 
chantment, was the noble aim of Mil- 
ton. To this all lus public conduct 
was directed. For this he joined the 
Presbyterians ; for this he forsook 
them. He fought Uieir perilous battle ; 
brt he turned away with disdain from 
tUeir insolent triumph. He saw that 
they, like those whom they had van- 
quished, were hostile to the liberty of 
thought. He therefore joined the In- 
dependents, and called upon Cromwell 
to bicak ,hc secular chain, and to save 
free conscience fron' the paw of the 
Presbyterian wolf. AVith a view to the 
same great object, lie attacked the 
licensing system, in that sublime trea- 
tise whieh every statesman should wear 
as a sign upon his hand and us front- 
lets between his eyes. His attacks 
wer6, in general, directed less against 
particular abuses than against those 
deeply-seated cn*ors on which almost 
all abuses are founded, the servile wor- 
ship of eminent men and the iiTational 
dread of innovation. 

That he might shake the foundations 
of these debasing sentiments more 
etTccttndly, he always selected for him- 
self the < oldest literary services. He 
never came up in the rear, when the out- 
works liad been canied and the breach 
entt red. He pressed into the forlorn 
hope. At the beginning of the changes, 
he wrote with incomparable energy and 
eloquence again >t the bishops. But, 
w hen his ^pinioTi seemed likely to pre- 
vail, he piKSscU ‘"A toother subjects, an< I 
abandoned prelacy to the crowd of 
writers who now hastened to insult a 
falling party. There is no more hazard- 
ous enter jU'isc than that of bearing the 
torch >f truth into those dark and in- 
fected recesses in which no light has 
ever shone. But it was the choice and 
the pleasure of Milton to penetrate the 
noisf)TTtc vapours, and to brave the ter- 
ribh^ explosion. Those who most dis- 
approve of his opinions must respect 
the hardihood with which he main- 
taine<l them. He, in general, left to 
others the credit of expounding and 
defending the popular parts of his re- 
ligious and politicci creed. He took 
his own sund upon those which the 
great body of his countrymen repro- 
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bated as criminal, or derided as para- 
doxical He stood* up for divorce and 
regicide. He attacked the prevailing 
systems of education. His radiant 
and beneficent career resembled that of 
the god of light and fertility. 

"Nitor in adversum; neo me, qui csetera, 
viiicit 

Impetus, et rapldo contrarius evehor orbi." 

It is to be regretted that the prose 
writings of Milton should, in our time, 
be so little read. As compositions, 
thcr deserve the attention of every man 
wht. wishes to become acquainted with 
the lull power of the English language. 
They abound with passages compared 
with which the finest declamations of 
Burke sink into insignificance. They 
arc a perfect field of cloth of gold. The 
style is stift' with gorgeous embroidery. 
Not even in the earlier books of the 
Paradise Lost has the great poet ever 
risen higher than in those parts of his 
controversial works in which his feel- 
ings, excited by conflict, find a vent in 
bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 
It is, to borrow his own majestic lan- 
guage, “ a sevenfold chorus of halle- 
lujahs and harping symphonies.” 

We had intended to look more closely 
at these performances, to analyse tho 
l>cculiarities of the diction, to dwell at 
some length on the sublime wisdom of 
the Areopagitica and tlie nervous rhe- 
toric of the Iconoclast, and to point out 
some of those magnificent passnges 
which occur in the Treatise of Ite- 
formation, and the Animadversions on 
the Remonstrant. But the length to 
which our remarks have already ex- 
tended renders this impossible. 

We must conclude. And yet we 
can scarcely tear ourselves away from 
the subject. The days immediately 
following the pubheation of this relic of 
Milton appear to be peculiarly set 
apart, and consecrated to his memory. 
And we shall scarcely be censured if, 
on this his festival, we be found linger- 
ing near his ihrine, how worthless so- 
ever may- be the offering which we 
bring to It \¥hile this book lies on 
our table, we seem to be contempo- 
raries of tho writer. Wo are tran- 
sported a hundred end fifty years back. 
AVc can almost fancy that we are visit- 
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iilg him ia hln small lodging ; that we 
sde him fitting at the old organ beneath 
tlie faded grqen hangings ; that wo can 
eatch the quick twinUe of his eyes, 
rolling in vain to find the day ; that 
we are reading in the lines of his noble 
countenance the proud and mournful 
history of his glory and his affliction. 
We image to ourselves the breathless 
silence in which we should listen to his 
slightest word, the passionate venera- 
tion with wluch we should kneel to kiss 
his hand and weep upon it, the ear- 
nestness with which we should en- 
deavour to console him, if indeed such 
a spirit could need consolation, for the 
neglect of an agt unworthy of his 
talents and. his virtues, the eagerness 
with which we should contest with his 
<la lighters, or with his Quaker friend 
Elwood, the privilege of reading Homer 
to him, or of taking down the immortal 
ocicents which flowed from his lips. 

Tlicsc are perhaps foolish feelings. 
Yet we cannot bo ashamed of them; 
nor Rhall we be sorry if what we have 
written shall in any degree excite them 
in other minds. Wc are not much in 
the habit of idolizing either the living 
or the dead. And wo think that there 
is no more certain indication of a weak 
and ill-regulated intellect than that 
jwo}>ensity which, for want of a better 
name, we will venture to christen Jios- 
wellism. But there are a few charac- 
ters which have stood the closest scrutiny 
and the severest tests, which have been 
tried in the furnace and have proved 
jiure, which have been weighed iu the 
lialance and have not been found 
wanting, which have been declared 
sterling by the general consent of man- 
kind, and whieli are visibly stamped 
with tlic imago and suiHjrscripiiou of 
the Most High. These great men we 
trust that we know how to prize ; and 
of these was Milton. The sight of his 
books, the sound of his name, are plea- 
sant to us. His thoughts resemble 
those celestial fruits and flowers which 
the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent 
down Irom the gardens of Paradise to 
the earth, and which were distinguished 
fironi tile productions of Other soils, not 
only by superior bloom and sweetness, 
tmt by miraculous eflicaev to invigorate 


and to heal. They are powerful, not 
only to delight, but to elevate and 
purify. Nor do we envy the man who 
can study either the life or the writings 
of the great poet and patriot, without 
aspiring to emulate, not indeed the 
sublime works with which his genius 
has enriched our literature, but the zeal 
with which he laboured for the public 
gwd, the fortitude with which he en- 
dured every private calamity, the lofty 
disdain with which he looked down on 
temptations and dangers, the deadly 
hatred which he bore to bigots 'and 
tyrants, and the faith which he so 
sternly kept with his country and with . 
his lame. 


MACHIAVELLL (March, 1827.) 

(Euvrrs complttes ^ Maciiiavel, tra- 

duites pat' J. Y. Pkriee. Paris : 1825. 

Those who have attended to the prac- 
tice of our literary tribunal are well 
aware that, by means of coitain legal 
fictions similar to those of Westminster 
Hall, wc are frequently enabled to take 
cognisance of cases lying beyond the 
sphere of our original jurisdiction. 
Wo need hardly say, therefore, that in 
Ur present instance M. Pericr is merely 
a Uieiiard lioe, who will not be men- 
tioned in any subsequent stage of the 
proceetlings, and whose name is used 
for the sole purpose of bringing Machia- 
velli into court. 

We doubt w'hether any name in 
litcrai-y history be so generally odious 
as that of the iirnu whose character and 
writings we now propose to consider. 
Tlie terms in which he is commonly 
deBcrllicd would seem to import that he 
was the Tempter, the Evil Principle, 
the discoverer of ambition and revenge, 
the original inventor of perjury, and 
that, befinx) the publication ol liis fatal 
l*rince, there had never been a hypo- 
crite, a tyrjint, or a traitor, a simubited 
virtue, or a convenient crime. One 
writer giavciy assures us that Maurice 
of Saxtmy learned all his Imudulent 
policy from that execrable volume. 
Another remarks that, since it was 
tnuishucd into Turkish, the Suluuui 
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have been more addicted than for.aerly 
to the custom of strangling their bro- 
luers. Lord Lyttelton charges the 
poor Florentine with the manifold tr^'a- 
sons of the house of Guise, and with 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Several authors have hinted that the 
Gunpowder Plot is to be primarily 
attributed to his doctrines, and seem to 
think that his effigy ought to be sub- 
stituted for that of Guy Faux, in those 
processions by which the ingenious 
youth of England annually commemo- 
rate the prescrv'ation of the Three 
Estates. The Church of Rome has 
pronounced his works accursed things. 
Nor have our own countrymen been 
backward in testifying their opinion of 
his merits. Out of his surname they 
have coined an epithet for a knave, and 
out of his Christian name a synonyme 
for the Devil.* 

It is indeed scarcely possible for any 
person, not well acquainted witli the 
liistory and literature of Italy, to read 
without horror and uiuazement the 
celebrated treatise which has brought 
so much obloquy on the name of Ma- 
chiavelli. JSu< li a display of wicked- 
ness. n. k(‘d yet not ashamed, such 
cool, jtidicious, scientific atrocity, seemed 
rather to t>cloiig to a licnd than to the 
most dejiraved of men. Principles 
wliich the most hardened ruffian would 
8(’arcely hint to his most tnistcd ac- 
complice, or avow, without the disguise 
of some, pallirting sophism, even to 
Ins own miiitt, are professed without 
the slightest circumlocution, and as- 
sumed as the fundamental axioms of all 
political science. 

it is not strange that ordinary readers 
shoiiM regard the author of such a 
book ns the most depraved and shame- 
less of human beings. Wise men, how- 
ever, have always been inclined to look 
wicp gnait sns])icion on the angels 
da-mons of the multitude : and in the 
present instance, several circumstances 
have led even superficial observers to 
question the justice of the vulgar dc- 

* Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 

Tho’ be gave his name to our old Nick. 

HwK(/ras, Part III, Canto 1. 
But, we believe, there is a schism on this 
BUbjeet among the antiqnarian«. 


cision. It is notoriouff-that Machiavclli 
was, through life, a zealous republican. 
In the same year in which ho com- 
posed his manual of King-craft, he 
suffered imprisonment and torture in 
the cause of public liberty. It seems 
inconceivable that tho martyr of free- 
dom ishonld have designedly acted as 
the apostle of tyranny. Several emi- 
nent writers have, therefore, endea- 
voured to detect in this unfortunate 
performance some concealed meaning, 
more consistent ^vith the character and 
c« ). duct of the author than that which 
appears at the first glance. ' 

One hypothesis is that Machiavclli 
intended to practise on the young Lo- 
renzo do Medici a fraud similar to that 
which Sunderland is said to have em- 
ployed against our James the Second, 
and that he urged his pupil to violent 
and perfidious measures, as the surest 
means of accelerating the moment of 
deliverance and revenge. Another sup- 
position which Lord Bacon seems to 
countenance, is that the treatise was 
merely a piece of grave irony, intended 
to warn nations against the arts of 
ambitious men. It would be easy to 
show that neither of these solutions is 
consistent with many passages in Tho 
Prince itself. But tho most decisivo 
refutation is that which is furnished 
by the other works of Machiavclli. In 
all the writings which he g^ave to the 
public, and in all those which the re- 
search of editors has, in the course of 
three centuries, discovered, in his Co- 
iiiedie.s designed for the entertainment 
{)f the multitude, in his Comments on 
Livy, intended for the perusal of tho 
most enthusiastic patriots of Florence, 
iii his History, inscribed to one of tho 
most amiable and estimable of tho 
Popes, in his public dispatches, in Iris 
private memoranda, the same obli<piil:y 
of moral principle for which The Ih inco 
is so severely censured is more or less 
discernible. We doubt whether it 
would be possible to find, in all tho 
many volumes of his compositions, a 
single expression indicating that dissi- 
mulation and treachciy ha<l ever struck 
him as di««creditable. 

After this, it may seem ridiculous to 
say that we are acquainted with few 
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Mon of sentiment, so pure and warm a 
ceal for the public good, or so just a 
view of the duties and rights of citizens, 
as those of MachiavellL Yet so it is. 
And even from The Prince itself we 
could select many passages in support 
of this remark. To a reader of our 
age and country this inconsistency is, 
at first, perfectly bewildering. The 
whole man seems to be an enigma, a 
grotesque assemblage of incongruous 
qualities, selfishness and generosity, 
cruelty and benevolence, craft and sim- 
plicity, abject villany and romantic 
neroisni. One sentence is such as a 
wstcran diplomatist would scarcely 
write in cipher for the direction of his 
most confidential spy ; the next seems 
to be extracted from a theme composed 
by an ardent schoolboy on the death of ] 
Leonidas. An act of dexterous per- 
fidy, and an act of patriotic self-devo- | 
tiou, call forth the same kind and the 
same degree of respectful admiration. 
The moral sensibility of the writer 
seems at once to be morbidly obtuse j 
and morbidly acute. Two characters; 
altogether dissimilar arc united in him. 
They are not merely joined, but inter - 1 
Woven. ITicy are the warp and the j 
Woof of his mind ; and their combina- [ 
tion, like that of the variegated threa<ls ' 
in shot silk, gives to the whole texture 
a glancing and ever-changing appear- 
ance. The explanation might havej 
been ctisy, if ho had been a very weak 
or a very afi'ccted man. But he was ; 
evidently neither the one nor the other. 
Ills works prove, beyond all contradic- 
tion, that his understanding was strong, 
his taste pure, and his sense of the 
ridiculous exquisitely keen. 

This is strange : and yet Uic strangest 
is behind. There is no reason whatever 
to think, that those amongst whom he ' 
lived saw anything shocking or incon- ! 
gnious in his writings. Abundant! 
proofs remain of the high estimation! 
in which both his works and his person 
were held by the most respectable, 
antong his contemporaries. Clement 
the SSeventh f>atronised the publication 
of those very books which the Council | 
of Trent, in the following generation,! 
pronounced unfit i^r the perusal of! 


mocratical party censured the Secretary 
for dedicating The Prince to a patron 
who bore the unpopular name of Medici. 
But to those immoral doctrines which 
have since called forth such severe re- 
prehensions no exception appears to 
have been taken. The cry against 
them was first raised beyond the Alps, 
and seems to have been heard with 
amazement in Italy. The earliest as- 
sailant, as far as we are aware, was a 
countiyman of our own, Cardinal Pole. 
The author of the Anti-Machiavelli was 
a French Protestant. 

It is, therefore, in thfe state of moral 
feeling among the Italians of those 
times that we must seek for the real 
explanation of what seems most mys- 
terious in the life and writings of this 
remarkable man. As this is a subject 
which suggests many interesting con- 
siderations, both political and meta- 
physical, we shall make no apology for 
discussing it at some length. 

During the gloomy and disastrous 
centuries which followed the downfal of 
the Roman Empire, Italy had pre- 
8cr\'ed, in a far greater degree than 
any other part of Western Europe, the 
traces of ancient civilisation. The night t 
which descended upon her was the 
night of an Arctic summer. The dawn 
began to rcappcjur before the last re- 
flection of the preceding sunset had 
faded from the horizon. It was in the 
time of the French Merovingians and 
of the Saxon Heptarchy that ignorance 
and ferocity seemed to have done their 
worst. Yet even then the Neapolitan 
provinces, recognising the authority of 
the Eastern Empire, preserved some- 
thing of Eastern knowledge and re- 
finement. Rome, protected by the 
sacred character of her Pontiffs, enjoyed 
at least comparative security and re- 
pose. Even in those regions where the 
saaguinar}' Lombards ha4 fixed their 
monarchy, there was incomparably 
more of wealth, of information, of phy- 
sical comfort, and of social order, than 
could be found in Gaul, Britain, or 
Germany. 

That which most distinguished Italy 
from the neighbouring countries was 
the imjKirtance w^hkh the popularion 
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of the towns, at a very early penod, 
began to acquire. Some cities had 
bt\.‘n founded in wild and remote situa* 
lions, by fugitives who had escaped 
fi*om the rage of the barbarians. Sucii 
were Venice and Genoa, which pre- 
served their freedom by their obscurity, 
till they became able to preserve it by 
their power. Other cities seem to have 
retained, under all tbo changing dy- 
nasties of invaders, under Odoacer and 
Theodoric, Narses and Alboin, the mu- 
nicipal inHitutions which had been col- 
ferred on them by the liberal policy of 
the Great Republic. In provinces 
which the central government was too 
feeble either to protect or to oppress, 
these institutions gradually acquired 
stability and vigour. The citizens, de- 
fended by their walls, and governed by 
their own magistrates and their own 
by-laws, enjoyed a considerable share 
of republican independence. Thus a 
strong democratic spirit was called into 
action. The Carlovingian sovereigns 
were too imbecile to suLduc it. The 
generous poHcy of Otho encouraged it. 
It might perhaps have been suppressed 
by a close coalition between the Church 
and the JCnipire. It was fostered and 
invigorated by their disputes. In the 
twelfth century it attained its full vigour, 
and, after a long and doubtful conflict, 
triumphed over the abilities and courage 
of the Swabian Rrinces. 

! he assistance of the Kcclesiastical 
power had greatly contributed to the 
success of Guclfs. That success 
would, however, have been a doubtful 
go td, if its only effect had been to sub- 
stitute a moral for a political servitude, 
and U) exalt the Popes at the expense 
of tlie Cajsars. Happily the jmblic 
mind of Italy had long contained the 
set'ds of free opinions, which were now 
rapidly dcveIoi)ed by the genial influ- 
ence oi' tree institutions. ITie iMJople of 
that cotoitry had observed the w hole 
machinery of the church, its saints and 
its miracles, its lofty pretensions and its 
splendid cerenioui^, its w orthlcss bless- 
ings 'and its harmless curses, too long 
and t(K) closely to be duped. They 
stood Whind the scenes on which others 
were gar ing with viiildish awe and iu- 
tereeu Hiey witnessed the arrange- 
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I ment of the puUies, and the manufacture 
of the thunders. They saw the natural 
I faces and heard the natural voices of 
the actors. Distant nations looked on 
the Pope as the vicegerent of the Al- 
mighty, the oracle of the All-wise, the 
umpire from whose decisions, in the 
disputes either of theologians or of 
kings, no Christian ought to appeal. 
The Italians were acquainted with all 
the follies of his youth, and with all the 
dishonest arts by which he had attained 
power. They toew hfw often he had 
cnq ’oyed the keys of the Church to 
release himself from the most sacre<i 
engngements, and its wealth to pampei 
his mistresses and nephews. The doc- 
trines and rites of the established re- 
ligion they treated with decent icver- 
ence. But though they still called 
themselves Catholics, they had ceased 
to be Papists. Those spiritual arms 
which carried terror into the palaces 
and camps of the proudest sovereigns 
excited only contempt in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Vatican. 
Alexander, when he commanded our 
Henry the Second to submit to the lash 
before the tomb of a rebellious subject, 
was himself an exile. The Romans, 
apprehending that ho entertained de- 
signs against their liberties, had driven 
him from their city ; and, though he 
solemnly promised to confine himself 
for the future to his spiritual functions, 
they still refused to readmit him. 

In every other part of Europe, a 
large and powerful privileged class 
trampled on the people and defied the 
government. But, in the most flourish- 
ing parts of Italy, the feudal nobles 
were reduced to comparative insignifi- 
cance. In some districts they took 
shelter under the protection of the 
powerful commonwealths which they 
were unable to oppose, and gradually 
sank into the mass of burghcra In 
other places they possessed great influ- 
ence ; but it was an influence widely 
different from that which was exercised 
by the ai*istocracy of any Transal- 
pine kingdom. They w’cro not petty 
princes, but eminent citizens. Instead 
of strengthening their fastnesses among 
the mountains, they embellished their 
palaces in the market-place. The state 
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of iociety in the Neapolitan dominions, 
and in some parts of the Ecclesiastical 
State, more nearly resembled that which 
epsted in the great monarchies of Eu- 
rope. But the governments of Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany, through all their 
revolutions, preserved a different cha- 
racter. A people, when assembled in a 
town, is far more formidable to its 
rulers than when dispersed over a wide 
extent of country. The most arbitrary 
of the Caesars found it necessary to feed 
and divert th^nhabitants of their un- 
wie{d\ capital at the expense of the 
provijices. llie citizens of Madrid 
have more than once besieged their 
sovereign in his own palace, and ex- 
torted iVcIhi him the most humiliating 
concessions. The Sultans have often 
been compelled to propitiate the fu- 
rious rabble of Constantinople with the 
head of an un|>opuhir Vizier. From 
the same cause there was a certain 
tinge of democracy in the monarchies 
and aristocracies of Northeni Italy. 

I'luis liberty, partially indeed and 
transiently, revisited Italy ; and with 
liberty came commerce and empire, 
science and taste, all the comforts and | 
all tlie on..imcnts of life. The Cru- 
sades, from wliich the inhabitants of 
other countries gained nothing but 
relics and wounds, brought to the rising 
comrnornvcalths of the Adriatic and 
l^'rrheno seas a large increase, of 
w cnlth, dominion, and knowledge. Tlie 
moral and geographical position of 
tlioso commonwealths enabled them to 
]>roHt alike by the barbarism of the 
\Vc8t and by the civilisation of the 
East. Italian shijjs covered every sea. 
Italian factories rose on every shore. 
The tables of Italian moneyclmnger.s 
were set in every city. ^laimfacturcs 
flourished. Banks were established. 
The operations of the commercial ma- 
chitio were facilitated by many useful 
and beautiful inventions. We doubt 
whether any country of Europe, our 
ow n excepte«l, have at the present time 
Tcachcii so high a point of wealth and 
civil ism ion as some parts of Italy had ; 
attained four hundred years ago. His- 
torians rarely descend to those details I 
from which aUme the real state of a 
community can be collected. Hence j 


posterity is too often deceived by the 
vague hyperboles of }X)ets and rhe- 
toricians, who mistake the splendour of 
a court for the happiness of a people. 
Fortunately, John Viliani has given us 
an ample and precise account of the 
state of Florence in the early part of 
the fourteenth century. The revenue 
of the Republic amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand florins ; a sum which, 
allowing for the depreciation of the 
precious metals, was at least equivalent 
to six hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling ; a larger sum than England and 
Ireland, ’two centuries ago, yielded 
annually to Elizabeth. The manufac- 
ture of w-ool alone employed tw'o hun- 
dred factories and thirty thousand 
workmen. The cloth annually pro- 
Iffuced sold, at an average, for twelve 
hundred thousand florins ; a sum fully 
equal in exchangeable value to two 
millions and a half of our money. 
Four hundred thousand florins were 
annually coined. Eighty banlw con- 
ducted the commercial operations, not 
of Florence only but of all Europe. 
The transactions of these establish- 
ments were sometimes of a magnitude 
I which may .surprise even the contem- 
I porarics ol the Barings and the liotbs- 
chihls. Tw'o houses advanced to Ed- 
jW'ard the Third of England upwards 
of three hundred tliousaud marks, at a 
time when the mark contained more 
silver than fifty shillings of the present 
day, and when the value of silver was 
more than quadruple of what it now is. 
The city and its environs contained a 
hundred and seventy thousand inha- 
bitants. In the various schools nlmut 
ten thousand children were taught to 
read ; twelve hundred studied arith- 
nietic ; six hundred received a learned 
etlucation. 

The progress of elegant literature 
and of the fine arts was proportioned 
I to that of the public prosperity. Under 
[the despotic successors of Augustus, 

I nil the fields of the intellect had been 
I turned into arid wa8t^^‘^, still marked 
I out by formal boundaries, still retaining 
I the traces of old cultivation, but yield- 
ing neither flowers nor fruit. The de- 
luge of barbarism came. It swept 
away all the landmarks. It obliterated 
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Ail the signs of former tilh ge. But it 
fertilised while it devastated. When 
it receded, the wilderness was as the 
garden of God, rejoicing on every side, 
laughing, clapping its hands, pouring 
forth, in spontaneous abundance, every 
thing brilliant^ or fragrant, or nourish- 
ing. A new language, characterised 
by simple sweetness and simple energy, 
had attained perfection. No tongue 
ever furnished more gorgeous and vivid 
tinte to poetry ; nor was it long before 
a poet apneared who knew how to 
employ them. Early in the fourteenth 
century came forth tlie Divine Comedy, 
beyond comparison the greatest w'ork 
of im.agination which had appeared 
since the poems of Homer. The fol- 
lowing generation produced indeed no 
second Dante : but it was eminently 
distinguished by general intellectual ac- j 
tivity. The study of the Latin writers | 
had never been wholly neglected in 
I tidy. But Petrarch ihtroduced a more 
profound, liberal, and elegant scholar- 
hhip,and communicated to his country- 
men that enthusiiism for the literature, 
the history, and the antiquities of 
Borne, which divided his own heart 
with a frigid mistress and a more frigid 
Muse. Boccaccio turned their atten- 
tion to the more sublime and graceful 
models of Greece. 

From this time, the admiration ofj 
learning and genius became almost an 
idolatry among the people of Italy. 
Kings and republics, cardinals and 
doges, vied with each other in honour- 
ing and datt^xiag Petrarch. Embassies 
from rival states solicited the honour 
of his instructions. His coronation 
agitated the Court of Naples and the 
people of Borne as much as the most 
important political transaction could 
have done. To collect books and an- 
tique to found professorships, to pa- 
tronise men of learning, became almost 
unive.Aai fashions among the great. 

spirit of literary research allied 
itself to that of commercial enterprise. 
Every place to which the merchant 
princes of Florence extended their 
gigantic traffic, fVom the bazars of the 
Tigris to the monasteries of the Clyde, 
was raosacked for medals and manu- 
scripts. Architecture, painting, and 
Voi. I. 
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sculpture, Avere munificently encour- 
aged. Indeed it would be difficult to 
name an Italian of eminence, during 
the period of which we speak, who, 
whatevci* may have been his general 
character, did not at least affect a love 
of letters and of the arts. 

Knowledge and public prosperity 
continued to advance together. Both 
attained their tneridian in the age of 
Lorenzo the MagJ.ifieent. We cannot 
refrain from quoting the splendid pas- 
sage, in which the Tuscan Thucydides 
desciibe:^ the state of Italy at that 
period- “Bidotta tutta in somma pace 
e tranquillitib coltivata non meno ne* 
luoghi piii montuosi e piu sterili che 
nelle pianurc e regioni pitl fertili, n^ 
sottoposta ad altro imperio cho dj^snoi 
nicdesimi, non solo era abbondantis- 
sima d* abitatori o di ricchezzc ; ma 
illustrata sornmamente dalla magnifi- 
cenza di molti principi, dallo splendoic 
di molto nobilissime e bellissime cittii, 
dalla sedia e macsth della religionc, 
fioriva d’ uomini prestantissirni nclJ’ 
amministraeiono delJe cose pubbliche, 
e d’ ingegni molto nobili in tuttc Ic 
scienze, ed in qualunquo arte preclara 
ed industriosa.” When we peruse this 
just and splendid description, we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that we are 
reading of times in which the annals of 
England and France present us only 
with a frightful spectacle of poverty, 
barbarity, and ignorance. From the 
oppressions of illiterate masters, and the 
sufferings of a degraded peasantry, it is 
delightful to turn to the opulent and 
enlightened States of Italy, to the vast 
and magnificent cities, the ports, the 
arsenals, the villas, the museums, the 
libraries, the marts filled with every 
article of comfort or luxuiy, the fac- 
tories swarming with artisans, the Ap- 
ennines covered with rich cultivation 
up to their very summits, the Po waft- 
ing the harvests of Lombardy to the 
granaries of Venice, and carrying hac;k 
the silks of Bengal and the furs of 
Siberia to the pal^es of Milan. With 
peculiar pleasure, every cultivated mind 
must repose on the fair, the happy, the 
glorious Florence, the halls which rang 
with the mirth of Pulci, the cell where 
twinkled the midnight lamp of Poll- 
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tiAD, statues on which the young 
eye of Michael Angelo glared with the 
frenzy of a kindred inspiration, the gar- 
dens in which Lorenzo meditated some 
sparkling song for the May-day dance 
of the Etrurian virgins. Alas for 
the beautiful city ! Alas, for the wit 
and the learning, the genius and the 
love 1 

** L© donne, c i cavalier, gli aflfanni, e gli agi, 

Che Tie 'nvngliava amore o cortesia 

Lit dove i cuor son fatti si malvagi.” 

A time was at hand, when all the 
seven vials of the Apocalypse were to 
be poured forth and shaken out over 
those pleasant countries, a time of 
slaughter, famine, beggary, infamy, 
slavery, despair. 

Ill the Italian States, as in many na- 
tural bodies, untimely decrepitude was 
the penalty of precocious maturity. 
Their early greatness, and their early 
decline, are principally to be attributed 
to the same cause, tlie preponderance 
which the towns acquired in the political 
system. 

In a community of hufiters or of 
shepherds, every man easily and neces- 
sarily becomes a soldier. His ordinary 
avocations are perfectly compatible 
with all the duties of military scnice. 
However remote may he the expedition 
on which he is hound, he finds it easy 
to transport with him the stock fnan 
which he derives his subsistence. The 
whole |)coplc is an aimy ; the whol<‘ 
year a march. Such was the state of 
society which facilitated the gigantic 
conquests of Attila and Tamerlane, 

But a people which subsists by the 
cultivation of the earth is in a very dif- 
ferent situation. The husbandman is 
bound to the soil on which he labours. 
A long campaign would he ruinous to 
him. Still his pursuits are such as 
give to his frame both the active and 
the passive strength necessary to a 
soldier. Nor do they, at least in the 
infancy of agricultural science, demand 
his uninterruptird attention. At par- 
ticular limes of the year he is almost 
wholly unemployed, and can, without 
injury to himstdf, afford the time ne- 
CC88IU7 f«r a short expedition. Thus 
the legions ol Homo were supped 
ffttring its earlier wars. Hie season 


daring which the fields did not require 
the presence of the cultivators sufficed 
for a short inroad and a battle. These 
operations, too frequently interrupted 
to produce decisive results, yet served 
to keep up among the people a degree 
of discipline and courage which ren- 
dered them, not only secure, but for- 
midable. The ‘archers and hi Ilmen of 
the middle ages, wlio, w ith provisions 
for forty days at their backs, left the 
fields for the camp, were troops of the 
same description. 

But when commerce and manufkc- 
tures begin to flourish a great change 
takes place. The sedentary habits of 
the desk and the loom render the exer- 
tions and hardships of w^ar insupport- 
able. The business of traders and 
artisans requires their constant pre- 
sence and attention. In such a com- 
munity there is little superfluous time ; 
hut there is generally much super- 
fluous money. Some members of the 
society are, therefoic, hired to relieve 
the rest from n task inconsistent with 
their habits and engagements. 

The history of Greece is, in this, as 
in many other respects, the best com- 
mentary on the historv^ of Italy. Five 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
th<^ citizens of the republics round the 
Aegean Sea formed perhap.s the finest 
militia that ever existed. As wealth 
and refinement advanced, the system 
underwent a gradual alteration. The 
i Ionian States were the first in which 
commerce and the arts were cultivated, 
and the first in which the ancient dia- 
cipline decayed. Within eighty years 
alter the battle of Platcea, mercenary 
troops were every where plying for 
battles and aieges. In the time of Do 
mosthenes, it was scarcely possible to 
persuade or compel the Athenians to 
enlist for foreign service. The laws of 
LfTcurgus prohibited trade and manu- 
laclurcs. The SparUins, therefore, con- 
tinued to fonn a national force long 
after their neighbours had begun to 
hire soldiers. But their military spirit 
declined with their singular institu- 
tiotjs. In the sexjond century 
Christ, Greece contained only one na- 
tion of warriors, the savage highlandem 
of AStoiia, who were some genemtioDa 
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behind their canntrjrmen in civilisation 
and intelligence. 

All the causes whica produced these 
eifects among the Greeks acted still 
more strongly on the modem Italians. 
Instead of a power like Sparta, in its 
natrre warlike, they had amongst them 
an ecclesiastical state, in its nathre 
pacific. Where there are numerous 
slaves, every freeman is induced by the 
strongest motives to f-niiliarise himself 
with the use of arms. The common- 
wealths of Italy did not, like those of 
Greece, swarm w’th thousands of these 
household enemies. Lastly, the hiode 
in which inilitaiy operations were con- 
ducted during the prosperous times of 
Italy was peculiarly unfavourable to 
the formation of an efficient militia. 
Men covered with iron from head to 
foot, armed with ponderous lances, and 
mounted on horses of the largest breed, 
were considered as composing the 
strength of an army. The infantry 
was regarded as comparatively worth- 
les<. and was neglected till it became 
ready so. These tactics maintained 
their ground for centuries in most parts 
of Europe. That foot soldiers could 
witli.i-taiid tl c charge of heavy cavalry 
was thought utterly impossible, till, to- 
wards the close of ;he fifteenth century, 
the Hide mountaineers of Switzerland 
dissolved the spell, and astounded the 
most experienced generals by receiving 
the dreaded shock or an impeneti'able 
forest of pikes. 

'J'he use of the Grecian spear, tlic 
Rouian sword, or the modem bayonet, 
might be acquired with comparative 
case. But nothing short of the daily 
cxcrci>e of years could train the man 
at anus to suppi/rt his ponderous pano- 
ply, and manage his unwieldy weapon. 
Throughout Europe this most import- 
ant branch of vi'wr became a separate 
professio!'. Beyond the Alps, indeed, 
though a profession, it was not gene- 
rally a trade. It was the duty and the 
amusement of a large class of country 
gentlemen, it was the service by 
which they held their lands, and the 
diversion by which, in the absence of 
mental resources, thov beg oiled their 
laisare. But in ibe xNorthem %at€8 of 
Italy, as we have already remarked, the 


growdng power of the cities, where it 
had not exterminated this order of 
men, had completely changed their 
habits. Here, therefore, the practice of 
employing mercenaries became uni- 
versal, at a time when it was almost 
unknown in other countries. 

When war becomes the trade of a 
separate class, the least dangerous 
course left to a government is to form 
that class into a standing army. It is 
scarcely possible, that men can pass 
their ’ivrs in the service of one state, 
withor* feeling some interest in its 
greatness. Its victories are their vic- 
tories. Its defeats are tlicir defeats. 
The contract loses oomething of its 
mercantile character. The services of 
the soldier are considered as the effects 
of patriotic zeal, his pay as the tribute 
of national gratitude. To betray the 
power which employs him, to bo even 
remiss in its service, are in his eyes 
the most atrocious and degrading of 
crimes. 

When the princes and common- 
wealths of Italy began to use hired 
troops, their wisest course would have 
been to form separate military estab- 
lishments. Unhappily this was not 
done. The mercenary warriors of 
Peninsula, instead of being attached to 
the service of different powers, were re- 
garded as the common property of all. 
The connection between the state and 
its defenders was reduced to the most 
simple and naked traffic. The adven- 
turer brought his horse, his weapons, 
his strength, and his experience, Into 
the market. Whether the Kifig of 
Naples or the Duke of Milan, the Pope 
or the Signory of Florence, struck the 
bargain, was to him a matter of perfect 
indifference. He was for the highest 
wqges and the longest term. When 
the campaign for which ho had con- 
tracted was finished, there was neither 
law nor punctilio to prevent him from 
instantly turning his anns against hii 
late masters. The soldier was alto- 
gether disjoined fh>m the citizen and 
from the subject 

The natural consequences fbllowed* 
Left to the conduct of men who neither 
loved those whom they defended, nor 
hated those whom they opposed, iidio 

D 2 
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wcro often bound by stronger ties to 
the army against which they fought 
than to the state which they served, 
who lost by the termination of the con- 
flict, and gained by its prolongation, 
war completely changed its character. 
Every man came into the field of battle 
impressed with the knowledge that, in 
a few days, he might be taking the pay 
of ihe power against which he was then 
employed, and fighting by the side of 
his enemies against his associates. The 
strongest interests and the strongest 
feelings concurred to mitigate the hos- 
tility of thoee who had lately been 
brethren in arms, and who might soon 
be brethren in arms once more. Their 
common profession was a bond of union 
not to be forgotten even when they 
were engaged in the service of con- 
tending parties. Hence it was that 
operations, languid and indecisive be- 
yond any recorded in history, inarches 
and counter-marches, pillaging expedi- 
tions and blockades, bloodless capitu- 
lations and equally bloodless combats, 
make up the military liistor}’' of Italy 
during the course of nearly two cen- 
turies. Mighty armies fight from sun- 
rise to sunset. A great victory is won. 
Thousands of prisoners are taken ; and 
hardly a life is lost. A pitched battle 
seems to have been really less dangerous 
than an ordinary civil tumult. 

Courage was now no longer neces- 
sary even to the militiuy charactci. 
Men grew old in cam})s, and acquired 
the highest renown by their wiirlike 
achievements, without being once re- 
quired to face serious danger. The 
political consequences are too well 
Knoiivn. The richest and most en- 
lightened part of the world was left 
undefended to the assaults of every 
barbarous invader, to the. brutality of | 
Switzerland, the insolence of France, 
and the fierce rapacity of Arragoii. 
The moral eflects which frUowed from 
this state of things were still more 
remarkable. 

Among the rude nations which lay 
beyond the Alps, valour was alfolutcly 
indispensable. Without it none could 
be eminent; tew could be secure. 
Cowardice was, tbereibre, naturally 
oousidersd aa the foulest reproach. 


Among the polished Italians, enriched 
by commerce, governed by law, and 
passionately attached to literature, every 
thing was done by superiority of intel- 
ligence. Their very wars, more pacific 
than the peace of their neighbours, 
required rather civil than military qua- 
lifications. Hence, while courage was 
the point of honour in other ccaintries, 
ingenuity became the point of honour 
in Italy. 

Fioin these principles were deduced, 
by processes strictly analogous, two 
opposite systems of fashionable mora- 
lity. ’ Through the greater part of Eu- 
rope, the vices which peculiarly belong 
to timid dispositions, and which are the 
natural defence of weakness, fraud, and 
hypocrisy, have always been most dis- 
reputable. On the other hand, the ex • 
cesses of haughty and daring sjuriis 
have been treated with indulgence, and 
even with respect. The Italians re- 
garded with corresponding lenity those 
crimes which require self-command, 

! address, quick observation, fertile in- 
vention, and profound knowledge of 
human nature. 

Such a prince as our Henry the 
Fifth would have been the idol of the 
North. The follies of his youth, the 
selfish ambition of his manhood, the 
Lollards roasted at slow fires, the pri- 
soners massacred on the field of battle, 
the expiring lease <.f priestcraft re- 
newed for another century, the dreadful 
legacy of a causeless and hopeless war 
bequeathed to a people who had no in- 
terest in its event, every thing is for- 
gotten but the victory of Agincourt. 
Francis Sforza, on the other band, was 
the model of Italian heroes. He made 
his employers and his rivals alike his 
tools. He first overpowered his open 
enemies by the help of faithless allies ; 
ho then armed himself against his allies 
with the spoils taken from his enemies. 
By his incomparable dexterity, he raised 
hunsclf from the precarious and de- 
pendent situation of a militaiy adven- 
turer to the first throne of Italy. To 
such a man much was forgiven, hollow 
friendshm, ungenerous enmity, violated 
faith. Such are the opposite errors 
which men commit, when their morality 
is not a science bat a taste, when they 
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abandon eternal principles for atci- faithful to their engagements, and 
dental associations. strongly influenced by religious feel- 

We hare illustrated our meaning by ings, were, at the same time, ignorant, 
an instance taken from history. We arbitrary, and cruel. With the van- 
will select another from fiction. Othello quished people were deposited all the 
murders his wife ; he gives orders for art, the science, and the literature of 
th'' murder of his lieutenant ; he ends the Western world. In poetry, in phi- 
by murdering himself. Yet he never losophy, in painting, in architecture, in 
loses the esteem and affection of North- sculpture, they had no riv^. Their 
em readers. His intrepid and ardent manners were polished, their percep- 
spirit redeems every thing. The un- tions acute, their invention ready ; they 
suspecting confidence with which he were tolerant, affable, humane ; but of 
listeris to his adviser, the agony with coin age and sincerity they were almost 
which he shrinks from the thought of utterly destitute. Eveiy rude centurion 
shame, the tempest of passion with conso.ed himself for his intellectual 
which he commits his crimes, and the inferiority, by remarking that know- 
haughty fearlessness with which he ledge and taste seemed only to make 
avows them, give an extraordinary in- men atheists, cowards, and slaves. The 
terest to his character. lago, on the distinction long continued to be strongly 
contrary, is the object of universal marked, and furnished an admirable 
loathing. Many are inclined to suspect subject for the fierce sarcasms of 
that Shakspeare has been seduced into Juvenal 

an exaggeration unusual ^vith him, and The citizen of an Italian common- 
lias drawn a monster who has no arche- wealth was the Greek of the time of 
type in human nature. Now we suspect Juvenal and the Greek of the time of 
that an Italian audience in the fifteenth Pericles, joined in one. Like the for- 
century would have felt veiy differently, mcr, he was timid and pliable, artful 
Othello would have inspired nothing and mean. But, like the latter, he had 
hut detestation and contempt. The a country. Its independence and pros- 
folly with which he trusts the friendly perity were dear to him. If his cha- 
professions of a man whose promo- racter were Regraded by some base 
tion he had ob;;tructed, the credulity crimes, it was, on the other hand, en- 
with which he takes unsupported asser- nobled by public spirit and by an ho-* 
tions, and trivial circumstances, for un- nourable ambition, 
answerable proofs, the violence with A vice sanctioned by the general 
which he silences the exculpation till opinion is merely a vice. The evil 
the exculpation can only aggravate his terminates in itself. A vice condemned 
misery, would have excited the ah- by the general opinion produces a per- 
horretice and disgust of the spectators, nicions effect on the whole character. 
The conduct of lago they would assur- The former is a local malady, the latter 
cdly have condemned j but they would a constitutional taint. When the re- 
have condemned i. as we condemn that putation of the offender is lost, he too 
of his victiuL Something of interest often flings the remains of his virtue 
and respect would have mingled with after it in despair. The Highland gen- 
their disapprobation. The readiness of tleman who, a century ago, lived by 
the traitor’s wit, the clearness of his fa«Jring black mail from his neighbours. 
Judgment, the skill with which he committed the same crime for which 
penetrates the dispositions of others and Wild was accompanied to Tyburn by 
conwals his own, would have insured the huzzas of two hundred thousand 
to him a certain portion of their esteem, people. But there can be no donbt that 
So wide was the difference between he was a much less depraved man than 
the Italians and their neighbours. A Wild. The deed for which Miv. 
simMar difference existed between the Brownrigg was hanged ainka into 
Grtoks of the second century before nothing, when compared with the con- 
Christ, and their masters the Romans, duct of the Bomau who treated the 
The oonquerora, brave and resolute, public to a hundred pair of g^diators, 
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Yet ehould greatly wrong such a 
Bomfin if we supposed that his dispo> 
sition was as cruei as that of Mrs. 
^ownrigg. In om own country, a 
woman foi^eits her place in society by 
what, in a man, is too commonly coq> 
sidered as an honourable distinction, 
and, at worst, as a venial error. The 
consequence is notorious. The moral j 
principle of a woman is frequently 
more impaired by a single lapse from | 
virtue than that of a man by twenty 1 
yeais of intrigues. Classical antiquity j 
would furnish us with instances 
stronger, if possible, than those to 
which we have referred. 

Wc must apply this principle to the 
case before us. Habits of dissimulation 
and falsehood, no doubt, mark a man 
of our age and country as utterly 
worthless and abandoned. But it by 
no means follows that a similar judg- 
ment would bo just iu the case of an 
Italian of the middle ages. On the 
contrary, wc frequently find those faults 
which wc are accustomed to consider as 
certain indications of a mind altogether 
depraved, in company with great and 
good qualities, with generosity, with 
benevolence, with disinterestedness. 
From such a state of society, Pala- 
medes, in the adrairublo dialogue of 
Hume, might have drawn illustrations I 
of liif, theory as striking as any of those 
with which Fourli furnished him. These | 
are not, we well know, the lessons which 
historians ore generally most careful to 
teach, or readers most willing to leiu'n. 
But they are not therefore useless. How 
Philip disposed his troops at Chaaronea, 
where Hannibal crossed the Alps, wdie- 
ther Mary blew up Dornley, or Siquier 
shot Charles the Twelfth, and ten tiiou- 
sand other questions of the same de- 
scription, are in themselves unimpor- 
tant. The inquiry may amuse us, but 
the decision leaves us no wiaer. Ho 
alone reads history aright wl^ observ- 
ing how powerfully circumslmces in- 
ducnce the feelings and opiii ion h of men, 
how often vices pass into virtues and 
paiadoxes into axioms, learns to distin- 
piish what is aceidentd and transitory 
in humau nature from what is essential 
and iminutable. 

In this Inspect im histosy suggests more 


important reflections than that of the 
Tuscan and Lombard commonwealths. 
The character of the Italian states- 
man seems, at first sight, a collection of 
contradictions, a phantom as monstrous 
as the portress of hell in Milton, half 
divinity, half snake, majestic and beau- 
tiful above, grovelling and poisonous 
below. We see a man whose thoughts 
and words have no connection with 
each other, who never hesitates at an 
oath when he wishes to seduce, who 
never wants a pretext when he is in- 
clined to betray. His cruelties spring, 
not from the heat of blood, or the in- 
sanity of uncontrolled power, but from 
deep and cool meditation. His p^ 
sions, like well-trained troops, are im- 
petuous by rule, and in their most 
headstrong fury never forget the dis- 
cipline to which they have been accus- 
tomed. His whole soul is occupied 
with vast and complicated schemes of 
ambition : yet his aspect and language 
exhibit nothing but philosophical mo- 
deration. Hatred and revenge eat into 
his heart: yet every look is a cordial 
smile, every gesture a familiar caress. 
He never excites the suspicion of his 
adversaries by petty provocations. His 
purpose is disclosed only when it is 
accomplished. His face is unruffled, 
his speech is courteous, till vigilance is 
i laid asleep, till a vital point is exposed, 
till a sure aim is taken ; and then he 
strikes for the first and last time. Mi- 
litary couragti, the boast of the sottish 
German, of the frivolous and prating 
Frenchman, of the romantic anil arro- 
gant Spaniard, he neither possesses nm* 
values. He shuns danger, not because 
he is insensible to shame, but because, 
in the society in which he lives, timi- 
dity has ceased to be shameful. To do 
an injniy openly is, in his estimation, 
as wieJied as to do it secretly, and far 
less profitable. With him the most 
honourable means are those which are 
tlie surest, the speediest, and the dark- 
est. He cannot comprehend how a man 
should scniple to deceive those whom 
he docs not scruple to destroy. He 
would think it niadne.ss to decide open 
hostilities against rivals whom he miglit 
stab in a ftiendly embrace, or poiMm in 
a consecrated wafer. 
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Yet this man, black wl-h the vices to discern every thing, cheeks pale 
which we consider as most loathsome, with thought and sedentary habits, 
traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin, was lips formed with fcminmc delicacy, 
by no moans destitute even of those but coinpressed with more than mas- 
virtues which wc generally consider as culiue decision, mark cut men at once 
indicating superior elevation of charac- enterprising and timid, men equally 
ter. In civil courage, in perseverance, skilled in detecting the purposes of 
in presence of mind, those barbarous others,, and in concealing their own^ 
warriors, who were foremost in the men who must have l>oen formidable 
battle or the breach, were far his infe- enemies and unsafe allies, but men, at 
rlors. Even the dangers which he the same time, ^’hoso tempers were 
avoided with a caution almost pusil- mild and equable, and who possessed 
lanim%s Wiver confused his pcrcep- an amplitude and subtlety of intellect 
tions, never paralysed his inventive wliic ^ \v juld have rendered them emi- 
faculties, never wrung out one secret nent < ‘her in active or in contcmpla- 
from his smooth tongue, and his in- tive life, and fitted them cither to 
scrutable brow. Though a dangerous govern or to instruct mankind, 
enemy, and a still more dangerous ac- Every ago and every nation has ccr- 
complice, he could bo a just and bene- tain characteristic vices, which prevail 
ficent ruler. With so much unfairness almost universally, which scarcely any 
in his policy, there was an extraordi- person scruples to avow, and which even 
nary degree of fairness in his intellect, rigid moralists but faintly censure. Sue- 
Indifferent to truth in the transactions ceeding generations change the fasliion 
of life, he was honestly devoted to of their morals, with the fashion of 
truth in the researches of speculation, their hats and their coaches; take some 
Wanton cruelty was not in his nature, other kind of wickcducss under their 
On the contrary, where no political ob- patronage, and wonder at the depra- 
ject was at sUiko, liis disposition was vity of tbeir ancestors. Nor is this all. 
soft and humane. The susceptibility Posterity, that high court of appeal 
of his nerves and the activity of his which is never tired of eulogising its 
imagination irn lined him to sympa- own justice and discernment, acts on 
thisc with the feelings of others, and such occasions* like a Roman dictator 
to delight in the charities and courtc- after a general mutiny. Finding the 
sies of social life. Perpetually dc- delinquents too numerous to be all 
scending to actions which might seem punished, it selects some of them at 
to murk a mind diseased through all hazard, to boar the whole penalty of 
its faculties, he had nevertheless an ex- an offence in which they are not more 
quisitc sensibility, both for the natural deeply implicated than those who cs- 
and the moral sub ii me, for every graceful cape. Whether decimation bo a cou- 
and every lofty conception. Habits of venient mode of military execution, 
petty intrigue and dissimulation might wc know not; but we solemnly protest 
have rendered him incapable of great against the introduction of such a prin- 
general views, but that the expanding ciple into the philosophy of history, 
effect ot his philosophical studies couu- In the present instance, the lot has fal- 

toracted the narrowing tendency. He len on Machiavelli, a man whose public 
had the keenest enjoyment of wit, clo- conduct was upright and honourable, 
quence, and poetry. The fine arts whoso views of morality, where they dif- 
jprofitvd dike by the severity of his fered from those of the persons around 
Jiidgmcnt, and by the liberality of his him, seemed to have differed for the 
patronage. The portraits of some of better, and whose only fault was, that, 
Ihe remarkable Itaiiaas of ^ose times having adopted some of the maxims then 
are perfectly in harmony with this de- generally received, he arranged them 
smptioiK Ample and majestic fore- more luminously, and expressed them 
h^s, brows strong imd dark, but not more forcibly, than any other writer, 
frowning, e^s of v nieh the calm full Having now, we hope, in some degree 

gaze, while it expresses nothing, seems cleared the personal character of Maohl* 
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aTellvwe ooma tollie consideration of 
his works. As a poet he is not entitled 
to a high placet hut his comedies de- 
serve attention. 

The Mandragola, in particular, is 
superior to the best of Goldoni, and in- 
ferior only to the best of Molidre. It 
is the work of a man who, if he had 
devoted himself to the drama, would 
]i»robablyhavo attained the highest emi- 
nence, and produced a permanent and 
salutary edect on the national taste. 
This we infer, not so much from the 
degree, as from the kind of its excel- 
lence. There are compositions which 
indicate still^eater talent, and which 
are perused with stiH greater delight, 
from whioh we should have drawn 
very diluent conclusions. Books quite 
worthless are quite harmless. The 
sure sign of the general decline of an 
art is the frequent occurrence, not of 
deformity, but of misplaced beauty. 
In general, Tragedy is corrupted by 
eloquence, and Comedy by wit. 

The real object of the drama is the 
exhibition of human cliaractcr. This, 
we conceive, is no arbitrary canon, 
originating in local and temporary 
associations, like those canons which 
regulate the number of acts in a play, 
or of syllables in a line. To this fun- 
damental law every other regulation 
is sal)ordinate. The situations which 
most signally develop character form 
the best plot. The mother tougue of 
the passions is the best stylo. 

This principle, rightly imderstood, 
does not debar the poet from any grace 
of composition. There is no style in 
which some man may not, under some 
circumstances, express himself. There 
is therefore no style which the drama 
rejects, none which it docs not occa- 
sionally require. It is in the discern- 
ment of place, of time, and ofperson, 
that the inferior artists fail The fan- 
tastic rhapsody of Mercutic *fhe ^bo- 
rate declamation of Antony, arc, where 
Bbakspearo has placed them, natural 
and pleasing. But Dry den would have 
made Merentio challenge Tybalt in 
hyperboles as fanciful as those in which 
he describes the chariot of Mah. Cor* 
neiUe would have represented Antony 
M seoldiug and coaa^ Chjopatrawith 


all the measured rhetoric of a funeral 
oration. 

No writers have injured the Comedy * 
of England so deeply as Congreve and 
Shcriiin. Both were men of splendid 
wit and polished taste. Unhappily, 
they made all their characters in their 
own likeness. Their works bear tho 
same relation to the legitimate drama 
which a transparency bears to a paint* 
ing. There are no delicate touches, 
no hues imperceptibly fading each 
other: the whole is lightelCnp ^th an 
universal glare. Outlines and tints 
are forgotten in the common blaze 
which Uluminates all. The flowers 
and fruits of the intellect abound; but 
it is the abundance of a jungle, not of 
a garden, unwholesome, bewildering, 
unprofitable from its very plenty, rank 
from its very fragrance. Every fop, 
every boor, every valet, is a man of 
wit. The very butts and dupes, Tattle, 
Witwould, Puff, Acres, outshine the 
whole Hotel of Rambouillet. To prove 
the whole system of this school erro- 
neous, it is only necessary to apply 
the test which dissolved the enchanted 
Florimel, to place the true by the false 
Thalia, to contrast the most edebrated 
characters which have been draim by 
the writers of whom we speak with the 
Bastard in King John or the Nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet. It was not surely 
from want of wit that Shakspeare adop- 
ted so different a manner. Benedick 
and Beatricseriurow Mirabel and Milla* 
munt into the shade. All the good 
sayings of the facetious houses of Ab- 
solute and Surface might have been 
cli^d from the single character of 
Falstaff, without being missed. It 
would have been easy for that fertile 
mind to have given Bardolph and 
Shallow as mneh wit as Prince 'Hal, 
and to have made Dogbeny and Ver- 
ges retort on each other in sparkling 
epigrams. But he knew that such indis- 
criminate prodigality was, to use his 
own admirable language, **from tho 
purpose of playing, whoso end, both at 
the first and now, was, and is, to hold, 
as it were, the mirror up to Nature.” 

Tins digression will enable our read- 
ers to understand wha| wo mean when 
we say that in the Mandragola, Hsv 
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dikvclli has proTcd that he complete'^ 
understood the nature of the dramatic 
art, and possessed talents which would 
have enabled him to excel in it By 
the correct and vigorous delineation of 
human nature, it produces interest 
without a pleasing or skilful plot, and 
laughter without the least ambition of 
wit The lover, not a very delicate or 
generous lover, and his adviser the pa- 
rasite, are drawn with spirit. The hy- 
pocritijpl (^fessor is an admirable 
portrau!; I^ls, if we mistakes not, the 
original of Father Dominic, the best 
comic character of Dryden. But old 
Nicias is the glory of the piece. Wc 
cannot call to mind any thing that 
resembles him. The follies which 
Moliere ridicules are those of affecta- 
tion, not those of fatuity. Coxcombs 
and pedants, not absolute simpletons, 
arc his game. Shakspcarc has indeed 
a vast assortment of fools; but the pre- 
cise species of which wo speak is not, 
if wc remember right, to be found there. 
Shallow is a fooL But ills animal 
spirits supply, to a certain degree, the 
place of cleverness. His talk is to that 
of Sir John what soda water is to 
champjo^nc. It has the effervescence 
though** not the body or the flavour. 
Slender and Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
are fools, troubled with an uneasy con- 
sciousness of their folly, which, in tlic 
latter produces meekness and docility, 
and in the former, awkwardness, obsti- 
nacy, and confusion. Cloton is an 
arrogant fool, C>; ric a foppish fool, 
Ajax a savage fool; but Nicios is, as 
Thersites says of Patroclus, a fool 
positive. His mind is occupied by no 
strong feeling ; it takes every cha- 
racter, and retains none; its aspect is 
diversified, not by passions, but by 
faint and transitory semblances of pas- 
sion, a mock joy, a mock fear, a mock 
love, a mock pride, which chase each 
other like shadows over its surface, and 
vanish os soon as they appear. He is 
just idiot enough to be an ob^ct, not of 
pity or horror, but of ridicule. He 
TOars some rcscmbiancc to poor Calan- 
drinc, ^’iMse mishaps, as recounted by 
Boccaccio, have made all il^nropo merry 
for more than Ibiir centuries. Ho per- 
haps resembles still more closely 


Simoh da YiUii, to whom Bruno and 
Buffalmacco promised the love of the 
Countess CiviUari. Nicias is, like 
Simon, of a learned profession; and 
the dignity with which he we^ the 
doctoral fur, renders his absurdities infi- 
nitely more grotesque. The old Tuscan 
is the very langu*^ for such a being. 
Its peculiar simplicity gives even to the 
most forcible reasoning and the most 
brilliant wit an infantine air, generally 
delightful, but to a foreign reader some- 
times a little ludicrous. Heroes and 
states; icn seem to lisp when they use 
it Ic becomes Nicias incomparably, 
and renders all his silliofiSS infinitely 
more silly. * 

We may add, that the verses with 
which the Mandragola is interspersed, 
appear to us to be the most spirited 
and correct of all that MachiavelU has 
written in metre. He seems to have 
entertained the same opinion; for he 
has introduced some of them in other 
places. The contemporaries of the 
author were not blind to the merits of 
this striking piece. It was acted at 
Florence vnth the greatest success. 
I^eo the Tenth was among its admirers, 
ntid by his order it was represented at 
Komc.* 

The Clizia is an imitation of the Ca- 
sina of Plautus, which is itself an imi- 
tation of the lost K\rjpov/A4vot of Di- 
philus. Plautus was, unquestionably, 
one of the best Latin writers; but the 
Casina is by no means one of his best 
plays; nor is it one which offers great 
facilities to an imitator. The story is 
as alien from modem habits of life, as 
the manner in which it is developed 
from the modem fashion of composi- 
tion. The lover remains in the country 
and the heroine in her chamber durifig 
the whole action, leaving their fate to 
be decided by a foolish father, a cunning 
mother, and two knavish servants. Ma- 
chiavclli has executed his task with 
judgment and taste. He has accom- 
modated the plot to a different state of 

* Nothing can be more evident than that 
Paulus Jovtus desfgnittes the Mandragola 
under the name of she Niclae. We sh^ld 

not have notioed what is so perfectly <rtrrioof, 
were it not that this natural and palpable 
misnomer has led the sagacious wd iiklaa- 
trious Bayle into a groM eiw. 
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^ imd liAft jtarf deaM’ously con- 
% with the history of his own 
Allies. The relation of tlie trick put on 
the doting old lover is exquisitely 
humorous. It is far superior to the 
corresponding passage in the Latin 
comedy, and scjirccly yields to the 
account which Falsudf gives of his 
ducking. 

Two other comedies without titles, 
the one in prose, the other in verse, ap- 
among the works oi Machiavelli. 
The former is very short, lively enough, 
hut of no grCfd value. The latter wc 
can searcely lielicve to be genuine. 
Neitlier its merits nor its defects remind 
m of the reputed author. It was first 
printed in 1796, from a manuscript dis- 
covered in the celebrated library of the 
Btrozri. Its genuineness, if we have 
been rightly infonned, is established 
solely by the comparison of hands. 
Our sus}>icions are streugtlieacd by the 
circumstance, that the, same manu- 
script contained a description of the 
plagu(3 of 1527, which has also, in con- 
sequence, been added to the works oi 
Machiavelli. Of this last corn|>osition 
the strongest external evidence would I 


bined some hir.ts taken from this talc, 
with others from Boccaccio, in the plot 
of “The Devil is an Ass,” a play which, 
though not the most highly duished of 
his compositions, is per&ps that which 
exhibits the strongest proofs of genius. 

The political correspondence of Ma- 
chiavclli, first published in 1767, is 
unquestionably genuine, and highly 
valuable. The unhappy circumstances 
in which his countiy was placed during 
the greater part of his public life gave 
extraordinary encouragement U diplo- 
matic talents. hVom the moment that 
Charles the Eighth descended from the 
Alps, the whole character of Italian 
politics was changed. Tlie govern- 
ments of the Peninsula ceased to form 
an independent system. Drawn from 
their old orbit by the attraction of the 
huger bodies which now approached 
them, tliey became mere satellites of 
France and Spain. All their disputes, 
internal and external, were decided by 
foreign inlluence. The contests of op- 
po.site factions were carried on, not as 
formerly in the senate-house or in tlio 
market-plaCc, but in the antechambers 
of Louis and Ferdinand. Under these 



flcarcely induce us to believe him oireumstances, the prosperity of the 
guilty. Nothing was ever written iiwm; Italian States dej.)cnded far more on 
detestable in matter and manner. The thcabililyofllicir foreign agents, than on 
narrations, the reflections, the jokes, the conduct of those who were intrusted 
the lamentations, are all the very worst with the domestic administration. The 
of their rcsj>cctivo kinds, at once trite ambassador had to disoluirgc func- 
ood ttfrecie^ threadbare tinsel from tions far more delicate than transmit- 
the Hag Fairs and Monrnoutli Streets ting orders of knigiithowl, introducing 
of Uutraturc. A foolish schoolboy tourists,orprc8eutiiig his brethren with 
might write such a piece, and, after he tlie homage of his high consideration, 
haa written it, think it much liner than He was an advocate to w hose manage^ 
the incompfurable introduction of tlie incut the dearest interests of his clients 
llskConteton. But tlmt a shrewd states- were intrusted, a spy clothed w iih an 
man, whoie earliest works are charac- inviolable character. Instead of con- 
teriiod by monUness of thought aud suiting, by a reserved manner and 
language^ shoulA at near sixty years ambiguous style, the dignity of those 
of age, dcBcmd to such puerility, is whom ho represented, he was to plunge 
utteny inoonceivoMe. into all the intrigues of the court at 

The little novel of Belphegor is plea- which he resided, to discover and flattci* 
sontly coneeived, and fdcasmitly told, every weakness of the prince, tiud of 
But the oxttava^ce of the satire in the favourite who governed Ute prince, 
lorac measure injures its efftn't. Ma- and of the lacquey who governed tho 
nhiaveUi was married $ and favourite. He was to compUmeut the 

hk wish to avenge ntai own cense and misiress and Imbe the confessor, to 
that of his bmtlumii in miofortuae, ear- panegyrise or supfdieate, to laugh or 
li«id him beyond even the licence of wcepi, to iiccomm<maie himself to eveiy 
AoCkm. donsoii aeenis to have cimi- caprice, to lull every suepicioii» to 
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tr««fitire eveiy hint, to be erery thing, 
to observe every tiling, to endure eyery 
thincr. High as the art of political in- 
trigue had been carried in Italy, Uiese 
were times which required it all. 

On these arduous errands Machia* 
yelli was frequently employed. He was 
sent to treat with the King of the! 
Romans and with the Duke of Valen- 
tinois. He was twdcc ambassador at 
the Court of Rome, and thrice at that 
of France. In these missions, and in 
several others of inferior importance, 
he acquitted himself with great dex- 
terity. His dcspatdies form one of the 
most amusing and iustructivc col- 
lections extant. The narratives arc 
clear and agreeably written ; the re- 
marks on men and things clever and 
judicious. The conversations are re- 
ported in a spirited and characteristic 
manner. Wc find ourselves introduced 
into the presence of the men who, 
during twenty eventful years, swayed 
the destinies of Europe. Their wit and 
their folly, their fretfulncse and their 
merriment, are exposed to us. Wc arc 
admitted to overhear their chat, and to 
watch their familiar gestures. It is in- 
teresting and curious to recognise, in 
circumstances which elude the notice 
of historians, the feeble violence and 
shallow cunning of Louis the Twelftli } 
the hustling insignificance of Maxi- 
milian, cursed with an ihlpotcnt pru- 
riency for renown, rash yet timid, 
obstinate yet fickle, always in a hurry, 
yet always too late ; the fierce and 
haughty energy which gave dignity to 
the eccentricities of Julius ; the soft 
and graceful manners which masked 
the insatiable ambHion and the im- 
placable liatrcd of Caesar Borgia. 

We have mentioned Casar Borgia. 
It is imix)'^sible not to panse for a mo- 
ment on the name of a man in whom 
the jiolitical morality of Italy was «o 
strongly personified, partially blended 
w'ith the sterner lineaments of tlic 
Spanish character. On two important 
occasions ilachiavelli was admitted to 
his society ; onct*, at the moment when 
Cajsar’s splendid villany achieved its 
most sigma triumph, when he caught 
in one snare and cruvhed at one blow 
all hif most formidable rivals ( and | 
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again when, exhausted by disease and 
overwhelmed by misfortunes, which no 
human prudence could have averted, 
he was the prisoner of the deadliest 
enemy of his house. These intervievvs 
between the greatest speculative and 
the greatest practical statesman of the 
age are fully described in the Corre- 
spondence, and form pefhaps the most 
interesting part of it. From some 
p^srges in The l>inc^ and perhaps 
also from some indistinct traditions, 
several writers have 8U]>posed a con- 
nect! -a between those remarkable men 
mncJi loser than over existed. The 
Envoy has even been accused of prompt- 
ing the crimes of the artful and merci- 
less tyrant. But from the official 
documents it is clear that their iut.T- 
course, though ostensibly amicable, w'as 
in reality hostile. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that the imagination of Ma- 
chiavclli was strongly impressed, and 
his sjieculations on government co- 
loured, by the observations which he 
made on the singular character and 
equally singular fortunes of a man who 
under such disadvantages had achieved 
such exploits ; who, when sensuality, 
varied through innumerable forms, 
could no longer stimulate his sated 
mind, found a more ])Owerful and du- 
rable excitement in the intense thirst 
of empire and revenge ; who emerged 
from the sloth and luxury of the Ro- 
man purple the first prince and general 
of the ago ; who, trained in an unwar- 
likc profession, formed a gallant army 
out of the dregs of an unwarlike people j 
who, after acquiring sovereignty by 
destroying his enemies, acquired popu- 
larity by destroying his tools ; who 
had begun to employ for the most salu- 
tary ends the power which he had at- 
tained by the most atrocious means ; 
who tolerated within the sphere of his 
iron despotism no plunderer or op- 
pressor but himself ; and who fell at 
lost amidst the mingled curses and 
regrets of a people of whom his geniuf 
had been the wondm*, and might have 
been the salvation. Some of those 
crimes of Borgia which to ns appear 
the most odious would not, hrom causes 
which we have already considered, 
have struck an Italian of the filt^nth 
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Mtnry with equal horror. Patriotic of the Peninsula. The wealth which 
feeling also might induce Machiavelli had been accumulated during centuries 
to look with some indulgence and re- of prosperity and repose was rapidly 
gret on the memory of the only leader melting away. The intellectual superi- 
who could have defended the inde- oritj of the oppressed people only ren- 
pondence of Italy against the confe- dered them more keenly sensible of 
derate spoilers of Cambray. their political degradation. Literature 

On this subject Machiavelli felt most and taste, indeed, stiU disguised with a 
strongly. Indeed the expulsion of the flush of hectic loveliness and brilliancy 
foreign tyrants, and the restoration of tlie ravages of an incurable decay, 
that golden age which liad preceded The iron had not yet entered into the 
the irruption of Charles the Eighth, soul. The time was not yet come when 
were projects which, at that time, fas- eloquence was to be gagged, and reason 
cinated all the master-spirits of Italy, to be hoodwinked, when the harp of 
Ihe magnificent vision delighted the the poet was to be hung on the willows 

r mt but ill-regulated mind of Julius, of Amo, and the right hand of the 
divided with manuscripts and sauces, painter to forget its cunning. Yet a 
painters and falcons, the attention of discerning eye might even then have 
the fVivolous Leo. It prompted the seen that genius and learning would 
generous treason of Morone. It im- not long survive the state of things from 
parted a transient energy to the feeble which they had sprung, and that the 
mind and body of the last Sforza. It great men whose talents gave lustre 
excited for one moment an honest am- to that melancholy period had been 
bition in the false heart of Pescara, formed under the influence of happier 
Ferocity and insolence were not among days, and would leave no successors 
the vices of the national character. To behind them. The times which shine 
the discriminating cruelties of politi- with the greatest splendour in literary 
clans, committed for great ends on history are not always those to which 
select victims, the moral code of the the human mind is most indebted. Of 
Italians was too indulgent But though this we may be convinced, by compar- 
they might have recourse to barbarity ing the generation which follows them 
08 on expedient they did not require it with that which had preceded them, 
as a stimulant They turned with The first fruits which are reaped under 
loathing from the atrocity of the stran- a bad system often spring from seed 
gers who seemed to love blood for its sown under a good one. Thus it was, 
own sake, who, not content with sub- in some measure, with the Augustan 
jttgating, wore impatient to destroy, age. Thus it was with tlie age of Ra- 
who found a fiendish pleasure in razing phoel and Ariosto, of Aldus and Vida, 
magnifleout cities, cutting the throats Maciiiavclli deeply regretted the mis- 
of enemies who cried for quarter, or fortunes of his country, and clearly 
suffocating an unarmed population by discerned the cause and the remedy, 
thousands in the caverns to which it It was die military system of the Ita- 
had fled for safety. Such were the lian people which had extinguished 
cruelties which daily excited tlie terror their value and discipline, and left their 
and disgust of a people among whom, wealth an easy prey to every foreign 
till lately, the worst that a soldier had plunderer. The Secretaiy projected a 
to fear in a pitched hattle was the loss scheme alike honourable to his heart 
of his horse and the expense of his ran- and to his intellect, for abolishing the 
som. The swinish intemperance ot use of mercenary troops, and for or- 
Switzerland, the wolfish avarice of ganizing a national militia. 

Spain, the gross licentiousness of the The exertions which he made to 
IBVcnch, indulged in violation of hos* effect this great object ought alone to 
pitality, of decency, of love itself, the rescue his name frtm obloquy. Humgh 
wanton inhumanity which was common his situation and his habits were pa- 
to all the invaders, had made them ob- eifle. he studied with intense assiduity 
jects of deadly hatred to the inhabitants the theory of war. He made hims^ 
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master of all its details. Xho Flore* > 
tine g^ovemment entered into his views. 
A conncil of war was appointed. Le- 
vies were decreed. The indefatigable 
minister flew from place to place in 
order to. superintend the execution of 
his design. The times were, in some 
respects, favourable to the experiment. 
The system of military tactics had 
undergone a great revolution. The 
cavalry was no longer considered as 
forming the strength of an army. The 
hours Inch a citizen could spare from 
his ordinary employments, though by 
no means sufficient to familiarise him 
with the exercise of a man-at-arms, 
might render him an useful foot-soldier. 
The dread of a foreign yoke, of plun- 
der, massacre, and conflagration, might 
have conquered that repugnance to 
military pursuits which both the in- 
dustry and the idleness of ^eat towns 
commonly generate. For a time the 
scheme promised well. The new troops 
acquitted themselves respectably in the 
field. Macliiavelli looked with parental 
rapture on the success of his plan, and 
began to hope tliat the arms of Italy 
might once more be formidable to the 
barbarians < the Tagus and the Rhine. 
But the tide of misfortune came on be- 
fore the barriers which should have 
withstood it were prepared. For a 
time, indeed, Florence might be con- 
sidered as peculiarly fortunate. Famine 
and sword and pestilence had devas- 
tated the fertile plains and stately cities 
of the Po. All the curses denounced 
of old against Tyre seemed to have 
fallen on Venice. Her merchants al- 
ready stood afar off, lamenting for their 
great city. The time seemed near when 
the sea- i7ecd should overgrow her si- 
lent Rialto, and the fisherman wash his 
nets in her deserted arsenal. Naples 
had been four times conquered and re- 
conqiK’Tcd by tyrants equally indifferent 
to its welfare, and equally greedy for 
its spoils. Florence, as yet, had only 
to endure degradation and extortion, to 
submit to the mandates of foreign 
powers, to buy over and over again, at 
an enormous price, what was already 
justly her own, to return thanks fori 
being wronged, and to ask pardon for | 
being tn*the right. She was at length ; 


deprived of the blessings even of this 
infamous and servile repose. Her mili- 
tary and political institutions were 
swept away together. The Medici re- 
turned, in the train of foreign invaders, 
from their long exile. The policy of 
Machiavelli was abandoned ; and his 
public services were requited with po- 
verty, imprisonment, and torture. 

The fallen statesman still clung to 
his project with unabated ardour. Witli 
the view of vindicating it from some 
popular objections and of refuting some 
prevailing errors on the subject of mili- 
tary scionce, he wrote bis seven books 
on the Art of War. This excellent 
work is in the form of a dialognc. The 
opinions of the writer are put into the 
mouth of Fabrizio Colonna, a powerful 
nobleman of the Ecclesiastical State, 
and an officer of distinguished merit in 
the service of the liiing of Spain. Co- 
lonna visits Florence on his way from 
Lombardy to his own doinE^ins. He is 
in'*\tcd to meet some friends at the 
hoiiscof Cosimo Ruccllai, an amiable 
and accomplished young man, whose 
early death Machiavelli feelingly de- 
plores. ‘After partaking of an elegant 
entertainment, they retire from the heat 
into the most shady recesses of the gar- 
den. Fabrizio is struck by the sight of 
some uncommon plants. Cosimo says 
that, though rare, in modern days, they 
are frequently mentioned by the classi- 
cal authors, and that his grandfather, 
like many other Italians, amused him- 
self with practising the ancient methods 
of gardening. Fabrizio expresses his 
regret that those who, in later times, 
affected the manners of the old Romans 
should select for imitation the most 
trifling pursuits. This leads to a con- 
versation on the decline of military dis- 
cipline and on the best means of restor- 
ing it The institution of the Floren- 
tine militia is ably defended ; and se- 
veral improvements are suggested in 
the details. 

The Swiss and the Spaniards were, 
at that time, regarded as the best 
soldiers in Europe. Tlic Swiss bat- 
talion consisted of pikemen, and bore 
a close resembla^e to the Greek pha- 
lanx. The Spaniards, like the soldiers 
of liomc, were armed with the sword 
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ttnd tlie Bhidd. The yictories of Fla - 1 readers who t^c no interest in the 


aoinhiuB and JEmilims over tlic Mace- 
donian kings seem to prove the supe- 
riority of the weapons used by the 
legions. The same experiment had 
been recently tried with the same re- 
sult at the battle of Ravenna, one of 
those tremendous days into wliich hu- 
man folly and wickedness compress 
the whole dev^lstation of a famine or a 
plague. In that memorable conflict, 
the inCantiy of Arragon, the old com- 
panions 01 Gonsalvo, deserted by all 
their allies, hewed a passage through 
the thickest of the iini>criai pikes, and 
effected an unbroken retreat, in the ! 
face of thor gendarmerie of De Foix, 
and the renowned artillery of Estc. 
FabrlJJio, or rather Machiavclli, pro- 
poses to combine the two systems, to 
arm the foremost lines with the })ikc 
for the purjjosc of repulsing cavalry, 
and those in the rear with the sword, 
as being a wea^mn better adapted for 
every other purpose. Throughout the 
work, the author expresses the highest 
admiration of the military science of 
the ancient Homans, and the greatest 
contempt for the maxims whicii had 
been in vogue amongst the Italian 
commanders of the preceding genera- 
tion, Ho prefers infantry to cavalrj% 
and fortified camps to fortified towns. 
He is inclined to substitute rapid move- 
ments and decisive engagements for 
the languid and dilatory operations of 
his countrymen. Ho attache.s very 
little imjwrtance to the invention ol’ 
gunpowder. Indeed he seems to think 
that it ought scarcely to produce any 
change in the mode of arming or of 
diejKising troops. The general testi- 
mony of historians, it roust l)C allow cmI, 
si^ms to prove that the ill-constructed j 
ami ill-served artillery of those times, 
though useful in a siege, was of little 
value on the field of battle. 

Of the tactics of Machlavellt w e will 
not venture to give an opinion: bm 
we ore certain that his liook is most 
able and interesting. As a commentary 
on the history of his times, it is invaJu- 
•blc. The ingcRuitv, the gmee, and 
tba perspictdty of the style, and the 
•kK{ttence and animataon of particular 
pMBigea, must give pkasnio even to 


subject. 

The Prince and the Discourses on 
Livy were written after the fall of die 
Republican Government. The former 
was dedicated to the Young Lorenzo 
di Medici. This circumstance seems 
to have disgusted the contemporaries 
of the writer far more than the doc- 
trines which have rendered the name 
of the work odious in later times. It 
was considered as an indication of po- 
litical apostasy. The fact however 
seems to have been that Machiavelli. 
despairing of the liberty of Florence, 
was inclined to support any govern- 
ment which might preserve her inde- 
pendence. The intcrv'al which sepa- 
rated a democracy and a despotism, 
Sodcrini and Lorenzo, seemed to vanish 
when compared with the difference be- 
tween the former and the present state 
of Italy, between the security, the opu- 
lence, and the repose which she l^d 
enjoyed under her native rulers, and the 
misery in which she had been plunged 
since the fatal year in w'hich the first 
foreign tyrant had descended from the 
Alps. The noble and pathetic exhor- 
tation with which The Prince concludes 
show's how strongly the writer f elt upon 
this subject. 

The Prince traces the progress of an 
ambitious man, the Discourses the pro- 
gress of an ambitious jniople. The 
same principles on which, in the former 
work, tlie elevation of an indiridual is 
exj>lained, are applied in tlic latter, to 
the longer duration and more complex 
interest of a society. To a modem 
statesman the form of the Discourses 
may appear to be puerile. In truth 
Livy is not an liistorian on whom im- 
plicit reliance can be placed, even in 
cases where he must have possessed 
considerable means of information. 
A nd the first Decade, to which Machia- 
velli has confined himself, is scarcely 
entitled to more credit than our Chro- 
nicle of British Kings who reigned be- 
fore the Roman invasion. But the 
commentator is indebted to Livy for 
little more than a fisw texts which he 
might as easily have extracted frean 
the Vulgate or tlie Decameron. The 
I whole iTain of thought it origmal. 
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On the peculiar munorality wh'ch 
has rendered The Prince unpopular, 
and which is almost equally discernible 
in the Discourses, we have ^rcady given 
our opinion at length. We have at- 
tempted to show that it belonged rather 
to the age than to the man, that it was 
a ]>artial taint, and by no means im- 
plied general depravity. We cannot 
however deny that it is a great blemish, 
and that it considerably diminishes the 
pleasure which, in other respects, those 
works mus^ afford to every intelligent 
mind. 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive 
a more healthful and vigorous consti- 
tution of the understanding tlian that 
which these works indicate. The (jua- 
lities of the active and the contempla- 
tive statesman appear to have been 
blended in the mind of tlic writer into 
a rare and exquisite harmony. His 
skill in the details of business had not 
been acquired at the expense of his 

encral ]>ower8. It had not rendered 

is mind less comprehensive; but it 
had served to correct his speculations, 
and to impart to them that vivid and 
practical character which so widely 
distinguislios them from the vague 
theories of most political philosophers. 

Every man who has seen the w'orld 
knows that nothing is so useless as a ge- 
neral maxim. If it be very moral and 
verj^ true, it may serve for a copy to a 
charity-boy. If, like those of Rochc- 
Joucault, it be sparkling and whimsical, 
it may make an ex client motto for an 
essay. But few indeed of the many 
wise apophthegms which have been 
uttered, from Uio time of the Seven 
Sages of Greece to that of Poor Richard, 
have prevented a single foolish action, j 
We give the highest and the most pe- i 
culiar praise to the precepts of Machia- I 
vein when we say that they may fre- i 
qucntly be of real use in regulating | 
conduct, n 't so much because they are! 
m(jre just or more profound than those 
which might he culled from other au- 
thors, as ^'Cause they can be more rea- 
dily applied to the problems of real life. 

There are errors in these works. 
But they arc errors which a writ<*r, 
situated like Machiavelii, could scarcely 
avoid. They arise, for the most part. 
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from a single defect which appears to 
us to pervade his whole system. In 
his political scheme, the means had 
been more deeply considered than the 
ends. The great principle, that socie- 
ties and laws exist only for the purpose 
of increasing tlie sum of private happi- 
ness, is not recognised with sufficient 
clearness. The good of the body, dis- 
tinct. from the good of the members, 
and sometimes hardly compatible with 
the good of the members, seems to be 
the object which he proposes to him- 
self. Of all political fallacies, tliis has 
perhaps had the widest and the most 
mischievous o]jeration. The state of 
society in the little commonwealths of 
Greece, the close connection and mu- 
tual dependence of the citizens, and the 
severity of the laws of war, tended to 
encourage an opinion which, under 
such circumstances, could hardly be 
called erroneous. The interests of every 
individual ware inseparably bound up 
w'ith those of the state. An invasion 
destroyed his corn-fields and vineyards, 
drove him from his home, and com- 
pelled him to encounter all the hard- 
ships of a military life. A treaty of 
peace restored him to security and * 
comfort. A victory doubled the num- 
ber of his slaves. A defeat perhaps 
made him a slave himself. When 
Pericles, in the Peloponnesian war, told 
the Athenians, that, if their country 
triumphed, their private losses would 
speedily be repaired, but that, if their 
arms failed of success, every individual 
amongst them w ould probably be ruined, 
he spoke no more than the truth. He 
spoke to men whom the tribute of van- 
quished cities supplied with food and 
clothing, with the luxury of the bath 
and the amusements of the theatre, 
on whom the greatness of their countiy 
conferred rank, and before whom the 
members of less prosperous communi- 
ties trembled ; to men who, in rase f»f 
a change in the public fortunes, w ould, 
at least, be deprWed of eveiy comfort 
and every distinction which they en- 
joyed. To be butchered on the smok^g 
ruins of their city, to be dragged in 
chains to a slavC'mdrket, to* see one 
child tom from them to dig in the muor- 
ries of BicOy, and another to gum the 
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harams of PerscpoHfi, these were the 
frequent and probable consequences of 
miilfmiil calamities. Hence, among the 
Greeks, patriotism became a governing 
principle, or rather an ungovernable 
passion. Their legislators and their 
philosopbers took it for granted that, 
in providing for the strength and great- 
ness of the state, they sufficiently pro- 
vided for the happiness of the people. 
The writers of the Koman empire lived 
under despots, into whose dominion a 
hundred nations were melted down, 
and whose gardens would have covered 
the little commonwealths of Phlius and 
Plataea. Yet they continued to employ 
the same language, and to cant about 
the duty of sacrificing every thing to a 
country to which they owed nothing. 

Causes similar to those which had 
influenced the disposition of the Greeks 
operated powerfully on the less vigo- 
rous and daring character of the 
Italians. The Italians, like the Greeks, 
were members of small communities. 
Every man was deeply interested in 
the welfare of the society to which he 
belonged, a partaker in its wealth and 
its poverty, in its glory and its shame. 
In the ago of Machiavelli this was 
peculiarly the case. Public events had 
produced an immense sum of misery 
to private citizens. The Northern in- 
vaders had brought want to their boards, 
infamy to their beds, fire to their roofs, 
and tlie knife to tlieir throats. It was 
natural that a man who lived in times 
like those should overrate the import- 
ance of those measures by which a 
nation rendered formidable to its 
neighbours, and undervalue those which 
make it prosperous within itself. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the 
political treatises of Machiavelli than 
tlie fairness of mind which they indi- 
cate. It appears where the author is in 
the wrong, almost m strongly as where 
he is iff the right. He never advances 
a false opinion because it is new or 
splendid, l>ecause he can clothe it in a 
happy phrase, or defend it by an in- 
genious sophism. His errors are at 
once explained by a reference to the 
circumstances in which he was placed. 
T^cy evidently were not sought out ; 
lay in his way, and could acarcely 


be avoided. Such mistakes must ne- 
cessarily be committed by early specu* 
lators in science. 

In this respect it is amusing to com- 
pare The Prince and the Discourses with 
the Spirit of Daws. Montesquieu enjoys, 
perhaps, a wider celebrity than any po- 
litical writer of modem Europe. Some- 
thing he doubtless owes to his merit, 
but much more to his fortune. He had 
the good luck of a Valentine. He 
caught the eye of the French nation, at 
the moment w'hen it was waking from 
the long sleep of political and religious 
bigotry; and, in consequence, he be- 
came a favourite. Tlie English, at that 
time, corilSdered a Frenchman who 
talked about constitutional checks and 
fundamental laws as a prodigy not less 
astonishing than the learned pig or tlie 
musical infant. Specious but shallow, 
studious of effect, indifferent to truth, 
eager to build a system, but careless of 
collecting those materials out of which 
alone a sound and durable system can 
be built, the lively President constructed 
theories os rapidly and as slightly as 
card-houses, no sooner projected than 
completed, no sooner completed than 
blown away, no sooner blown away 
than forgotten. Machiavelli errs only 
because his experience, acquired in a 
very peculiar state of society, could not 
always enable him to calculate the 
ctfcct of institutions differing from those 
of which he had observed the operation. 
Montesquieu errs, because he has a fine 
thing to say, and is resolved to say it. 
If the j)ha;nomcna which lie beibre him 
will not suit his purpose, all history 
must be ransacked. If nothing esta- 
blished by authentic testimony can be 
racked or chipped to suit his Procrustean 
hypothesis, he puts up with some mon- 
sti%ms fable about Siam, or Bantam, or 
Japan, told by writers compared with 
whom Lucian and Gulliver were vera- 
cious, liars by a double right, as tra- 
vellers aud as Jesuits. 

Propriety of thought, and propriety 
af diction, axe commonly found toge- 
ther. Obscurity and affectation are the 
two greatest faults of style. Obscurity 
of exi^ession generally springs from 
conhision of id^ ; and the same wish 
to daaxle at any cost which produces 
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a^^sTtation in the manner of a writer, is 
likely to produce sophiiitryin his reason- 
ing The judicious and candid mind 
of Machiav^ shows itself in his lumi- 
nous, manly, and polished language. 
The style of Montesquieu, on the other 
hand, indicates in every page a lively 
and ingenious, but an unsound mind. 
Every trick of expression, from the 
mysterious conciseness of an oracle to 
the flippancy of a Pai isian coxcomb, is 
employed to disguise tbe fallacy of some 
positions, and the triteness of others. 
Absurditi s are brightened into epi- 
grams ; truisms arc darkened into 
enigmas. It is with difficulty that the 
strongest eye can sustain the glare with 
which some parts are illuminated, or 
penetrate the shade in which others are 
concealed. 

The political works of MachiaveUi 
derive a peculiar interest from the 
mournful earnestness which he mani- 
fests whenever he touches on topics 
connected with the caiam ties of his 
native land. It is difficult to conceive 
any situation more painful than that of 
a great man, condemned to watch the 
lingering agony of an exhausted country, 
to tend it during the alternate fits of 
Stupefaction and raving which precede 
its dissolution, and to see the symptoms 
of vitality disappear one by one, till 
nothing is left but coldness, darkness, 
and (orruption. To tliis joyless and 
thankless duty was MachiaveUi called. 
In the energetic 1 aguage of the pro- 
phet, he was " mad for the sight of his 
eyes which he saw,” disunion in the 
council, efl’einiiiacy in the camp, liberty 
extingnished, comn ^rcc decaying, na- 
tional hijnour sullied, an enlightened 
and flourishing people given over to the 
ferocity of ignorant savages. Though 
his opinions had not escaped the conta- 
gion of that political immorality which 
was coinrron among his countrymen, 
his natural disposition seems to have 
been rather stem and impetuous than 
pliant and artful. ^Vhen the misery 
and degradation of Florence and the 
foul outrage which he had himself sus- 
tmned recur to his mind, the smooth 
craft of his professioT. and his nation is 
exchanged for the honest bitterness of 
acorn and anger. He speaks like one 
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sick of the ealamitotiB times and abject 
people among whom his lot is cast. 
He pines fox §io strength and glory of 
ancient Home, for the fasces of Brutus 
and the sword of Scipio, the gravity of 
the curule chair, and the bloody pomp 
of the triumphal sacriflee. He seems 
to be transported back to the days when 
eight hundred thousand Italian warriors 
sprung to arms at ihe rumour of a Gallic 
invasion. He • breathes all the spirit of 
those intrepid and haughty senators* 
who ibrgot the dearest ties of nature in 
the ch- ins of public duty, who looked 
with disdain on the elephants and 
on the gold of Pyrrhus, and listened 
with unaltered composure to the tre- 
mendous tidings of Cannee. Like an 
ancient temple deformed by the barba- 
rous architecture of a later age, his 
character acquires an interest from the 
very circumstances which debase it. 
The original proportions are rendered 
more striking by the contrast which 
they present to the mean and incon- 
gruous additions. 

The influence of the sentiments which 
we have described was not apparent in 
his writings alone. His enthusiasm, 
barred from the career which it would 
have selected for itself, seems to have 
found a vent in desperate levity. He 
enjoyed a vindictive pleasure in out- 
raging the opinions of a society which 
he despised. He became careless of the 
decencies which were expected from a 
man so highly distinguished in the li- 
teraiy and political world. The sar- 
castic bitterness of his conversation 
disgusted those who were more inclined 
to accuse his licentiousness than their 
own degeneracy, and who were unable 
to conceive the strength of those emo- 
tions which are concealed by the jests 
of the wretched, and by the follies of 
the wise. 

The historical works of MachiaveUi 
still remain to be considered. The life 
of Castruccio Castrocani will occupy us 
for a very short time, and would scarcely 
have demanded our notice, had it not 
attracted a much greater share of public 
attention than it deserves. Few books, 
indeed, could be more interesting than 
a careM and judicious account, from 
such a pen, of the iUastrioas Plrinoe of 
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tlie noMt enoineBt of ihofle Ita- 
lian duaSs, Ksistmtas and 

^don, acquired a power felt rather 
than seen, and resting, not on law or 
on iwescription, but on the public fa- 
ironr and on their great personal qua- 
lities. Such a woi^ would exhibit to 
os the veal natuie of that species of so- 
▼wdgnty, so dngukr and so often mis- 
tmderstood, which the Greeks deno- 
minated tyranny, and which, modified 
in some degree by the feudal system, 
leappeared in the commonwealths of 
Lombnrdy and I'uscany. But this little 
0€»Dpositk>n of Machiavelli is in no 
sense a history. It has no pretensions 
to fidelity. It is a trifle, and not a 
very successful trifle. It is scarcely 
more avfthentic than the novel of Bel- 
piiegor, and is very much duller. 

The last great w^ork of this illustrious 
man was the history of his native city, 
li was written by command of the 
Pope, who, as chief of the house of Me- 
dici, was at tliat time sovereign of 
Florence. Tlic characters of Cosmo, 
of Piero, and of Lorenzo, arc, however, 
treated with a freedom and impartiality 
equally honourable to the writer and 
to the patron. The miseries and humi- 
liations of dependence, the bread which 
is more bitter than every other food, 
the stairs which are more painful than 
every other ascent, had not broken the 
spirit of Machiavelli. The most cor- 
rupting post in a corrupting jjrofession 
had not depraved the generous heart 
of Clement. 

The History does not appear to be 
the fniit of much industry or research. 
It is unquestionably inaccurate. But 
it is elegant, Inxly, and picturesque, 
beyond any other in the Italian lan- 
guage. The reader, we believe, carries 
away from it a more vivid and a more 
faithful impression of the national cha- 
racter and manners than from more 
correct aecouflts. The truth is, that 
the book belongs rather to ancient than 
to modem literature. It is in the style, 
not of Davila and Clarendon, but of 
Berodotus and Tacitns. The classical 
Iditories may aimoit be called runuinecs 
fcnnded in fad The relation is, no 
dnnbt, in all its pdneipid points, strictly 
tme. Bat the numerous nttlc incidents 


which h^hten the interest, the vmds, 
the gestures, the looks, are evidently 
famished by the imagination of the 
anthor. The fashion of later times is 
difi’erent. A more exact narrative is 
given by the writer. It may be doubted 
whether more exact notions are con- 
veyed to the reader. The best portraits 
are perhaps those in which there is a 
slight mixture of caricature, and we 
are not certain that the best histories 
are not those in which a little of the 
exaggeration of fictitious narrative is 
judiciously employed. Something is 
lost in accuracy ; but much is gained 
in effect. The fainter lines are ne- 
glected ; bnt the great characteristic 
features are imprinted on the mind for 
ever. 

The History terminates with the death 
of Lorenzo dc* Medici. Machiavelli 
had, it seems, intended to continue his 
narrative to a later period. But his 
death prevented the execution of his 
dc.sign; and the melancholy task of re- 
cording the desolation and shame of 
Italy devolved on Guicciardini. 

Machiavelli lived long enough to see 
the commencement of the last struggle 
for Florentine liberty. Soon after his 
death monan hy was finally cstablishiift, 
not such a monarchy as that of which 
Co.sino had laid the foundations deep 
in the institntioftH and feelings of his 
countrymen, and which Lorenzo had 
embellished with the trophies of every 
science and every art t but a loathsome 
tyranny, proud and mean, cruel and 
feeble, bigot ted and lascivious. The 
character of Machiavelli was hateful to 
the new masters of Italy; and those 
parts of his theory w'hich were in strict 
accordance with their own daily prac- 
tice afforded a pretext for blackening 
his memory. His works w'cre misre- 
presented by the learned, raisfionstrued 
by the ignorant, censured by the church, 
abused with all the rancour of simu- 
lated virtue, by the tools of a base go- 
vernment, and the priests of a baser 
superstition. The name of the man 
w'hosc gentus had illuminated all the 
dark places of policy, and to whose pa- 
triotic wisdom an oppressed people had 
owed their last chance of emancipation 
and revenge, passed into a poroverb of 
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For more than two handred 
jesTB his bones lay tmdistingaished. 
At length, an £hi|^h nobleman paid 
the last honours to the greatest states- 
man of Florence. In the church of 
Santa Croce a monument was erected 
to l.is memory, which is contemplated 
with reverence by all who can dis- 
tinguish the virtnes of a great mind; 
throngh the corruptions of a dege- 
nerate age, and wUch will be ap- 
proached with still deeper homage when 
the ooject 40 which his public life was 
devoted shall be attained, when the 
foreign yoke shall be broken, when a 
second l^ocida shall avenge the wrongs 
of Naples, when a happier Ricnzi sh^l 
restore the good estate of Rome, when 
the streets of Florence and Bologna 
shall again resound with their ancient 
war-cry, Popolo; popolo; muoiano i 
tiranni I 


HAXLAM. (September, 1828 .) 

The Congtitutional History Engtanth 
/r<nn the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of OeorgeJI, By Hjeney Hallam. 
In 2 voJs. 1827. 

iiiSTORT, at least in its state of ideal 
perfection, is a compound of poetry and 
philosophy. It impresses general truths 
on the mind by a vivid representation 
of particular char-acters and incidents. 
But, in fact, the two hostile elements 
of which it comists have never been 
known to form a perfect amalgamation ; 
and at length, in our own time, they 
have lieen ormipietely and professedly 
separated. Good histories, in the proj>er 
sense of the word, we have not. But 
we have gcx>d historical romances, and 
good historical essays. The imagina- 
tion and the reason, if we may use a 
legal metaphor, hare made partition of 
a province of literature of which they 
were formerly seized per my et per tout ; 
and now they hold their respective por- 
tions in severalty, instead of holding 
the whole lit common. 

To make the past present, to bring 
the distant near, to place us in the 
society of a great man or on the emi- 
nence which overlooks the field of a 


mighty liattle, to invest with the rea2il|gr 
of humaa fiesh apd blood beings whom 
we are too much inclined to consider 
as personified qualities in an allege^, 
to call up our ancestors before us with 
all their peculiarities of language, man- 
ners, and garb, to show us over their 
houses, to seat us at their tables, to 
mmmage their old-fashioned ward- 
robes, to explain i.he uses of their pon- 
derous fumiture, these parts of the 
duty which properly belongs to the 
hist rifu have been appropriated by 
the j storioal novelist. On the other 
hand, to extract the philosophy of 
history, to direct our judgment of events 
and men, to trace the connection of 
causes and effects, and to draw from 
the occurrences of former times general 
lessons of moral and political wisdom, 
has become the business of a distinct 
class of writers. 

Of the two kinds of composition into 
which history , has been thus divided, 
the one may be compared to a map, the 
other to a painted landscape. The 
picture, though it places the country 
before us, docs not enable us to ascer- 
tain with accuracy the dimensions, the 
distances, and the angles. The map is 
not a work of imitative art. It presents 
no scene to the imagination; but it gives 
us exact information as to the bearings 
of the various points, and is a more use* 
ful companion to the traveller or the 
general than the painted landscape 
could be, though it were the grandest 
that ever liosa peopled with outlaws, 
or the sweetest over which Claude ever 
poured the mellow effulgence of a set- 
ting sun. 

It is remarkable that the practice of 
separating the two ingredients of which 
history is composed has become pre- 
valent on the Continent as well as in 
this countiy. Italy has already pro- 
duced a historical novel, of high merit 
and of still higher promise. In France, 
the practice has been carried to a length 
somewhat whimsical. M. Sismemdi 
publishes a grave and stately history 
of the Merovingian Kings, very vala- 
able, and a little tedious. He tbm 
sends forth as a companion to it a novel, 
in which ho attemiks ^to give a liv^ 
representation of enaiWGters and muk- 
X 2 
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tiers. This course, as it seems to us, 
has all the disadvantages of a division 
of laboor, and none of its advantages. 
We understand the expediency of 
keeping the functions of cook and 
coaclu^n distinct. The dinner will be 
better dressed, and the horses better 
managed. But where the two situations 
ore united, as in the Maitre Jacques 
of Moli^re,' we do not sec that the 
matter is much mended by the solemn 
form with which the pluralist passes 
from one of his employments to the other. 

Wc manage these things better in 
England. Sir Walter Scott gives ns a 
novel; Mr. Hallam a critical and argu- 
mentative history. Both are occupied 
widi the same matter. But the former 
looks at it with the eye of a sculptor. 
His intention is to give an express and 
lively image of its external form. The 
latter is an anatomist. His task is to 
dissect the subject to its inmost recesses^ 
and to lay bore before us all the springs 
of motion and all the causes of decay. 

Mr, Hallam is, on the whole, far 
better qualified than any other writer of 
our time for the office which he has 
undertaken. He has great industry 
and great acuteness. His knowledge 
is extensive, various, and profound. 
His mind is equally distinguished by 
the amplitude of its grasp, and by the 
delicacy of its tact. His speculations 
have none of that vagueness whicJi is 
the common fault of political philoso- 
phy. On the contrarj’, tliey ore strik- 
ingly practical, and teach us not only 
the general nile, but the mode of ap- 
plying it to. solve particular cases. In 
this res^HJct they often remind us of the 
IHscourses of Machiavclli. 

The style is sometimes open to the 
charge of harshness. Wc have also 
hero wid there remarked a little of that 
unpleasant trick, which Gibbon brought 
into fashion, the trick,we mean, of telling 
a story bv implication and allusion. Mr. 
Hallam, however, has an excuse which 
Gibbon bad not. His work is designed 
for readers who arc already acquainted 
with the ordinary books on English 
history, and who can therefore unriddle 
these UtUe enigmas without difficulty. 
The manner qf the book is, on the 
whole, not mwotthj of the matter. 


The langnage, even where most ffinlty, 
is weighty and massive, and indicates 
strong sense in eveiy line. It often 
rises to an eloquence, not florid or im- 
passioned, but high, grave, and sober ; 
such as would become a state paper, or 
a judgment delivered by a great magiiH* 
trate, a Somers or a D'Aguesseau. 

In this respect the character of Mr. 
Hallam’s mind corresponds strikingly 
with that of his style. His work is 
eminently judicial. Its whole spirit is 
that of the bench, not that of the bar. 
He sums up with a calm, steady impar- 
tiality, turning neither to the right nor 
to the left, glossing over nothing, ex- 
aggerating nothing, while the advocates 
on both sides are alternately biting 
their lips to hear their conflicting mis- 
statements and sophisms exposed. On 
a general survey, we do not scruple to 
pronounce the Constitutional Histoiy 
the most impartial book that we ever 
read. We think it the more incumbent 
on us to bear this testimony strongly 
at first setting out, because, in the 
course of our remarks, wc shall think 
it right to dwell principally on those 
parts of it from which we dissent. 

There is one peculiarity about Mr. 
Hallam which, while it adds to the 
value of his wTitings, will, we fear, take 
away something from their popularity. 
He is less of a worshipper than any his- 
torian whom we can call to mind. 
Every political sect has its esoteric and 
its exoteric school, its abstract doctrines 
for the initiated, its visible symbols, its 
imposing forms, its mythological fables 
for the vulgar. It assists the devotion 
of those who are unable to raise them- 
selves to the contemplation of pure 
truth by all the devices of Pagan or 
Papal superstition. It has its altars 
and its deified heroes, its relics and pil- 
grimages, its canonised martyrs and 
confessors, its festivals and its legen- 
dary miracles. Our pious ancestors, 
we are told, deserted the High Altar 
of Canterbury, to lay all their obla- 
tions on the shrine of St Thomas. In 
the same manner the great and com- 
fortable doctrines of the Tory creed, 
those paitknlarly which relate to re- 
strictions on worship and on trade, are 
adored by squires and rectors in Pitt 
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Gli^ under the name of a minister of ^oods, or a iriend to order withont 
who was as bad a representatire of the taking under his protection the fool^t 
system which has been christened after excesses of tyranny. His admiration 
him as Becket af the spirit of the oscillates between the most worthless of 
Gospel On the other hand, the cause rebels and the most worthless of op- 
for which Hampden bled on the held pressors, between Marten, the disgrace 
and Sydney on the scaffold is enthusi- of the High Court of Justice, and Laud, 
asticaUy toasted by many an honest the disgrace of the Star Chamber. He 
radical who would bo puzzled to ex- can forgive any thing but temperance 
plain the difference between Ship- and impartiality. He has a certain 
money and the Habe:.s Corpus Act. It sympathy with the violence of his op- 
may be added that, as in religion, so in ponents, os well as with that of his as- 
jMlitics, few even of those who are en- sociptes In every furious partisan he 
lightened enough to c omprehend the sees her his present self or his former 
meaning latent under the emblems of self, tlie pensioner that is, or the Jaco- 
their faith can resist the contagion of bin that has been. But he is unable to 
the popular superstition. Often, when comprehend a writer who, steadily at- 
they flatter themselves that they arc tached to principles, is indifferent about 
merely feigning a compliance with the names and badges, and who judges of 
prejudices of the vulgar, they are them- characters with equable severity, not 
selves under the influence of those very altogether uutinctured with cynicism, 
prejudices. It probably was not alto- but free from the slightest touch of 
gethcr on grounds of expediency that passion, party spirit, or caprice. 

Socrates taught his followers to honour W e should probably like Mr. Hallam's 

the gods whom the state honoured, and book more if, instead of pointing out 
bequeathed a cock to Eaculapius with with strict fidelity the bright points 
his dying breath. So there is often a and the dark spots of both parties, ho 
I^rtion of willing credulity and enthu- had exerted himself to whitewash the 
s^m in the veneration wmch the most one and to blacken the other. But wo 
^ceming men pay to their political should certainlyprize it far less. Eulogy 
idols. From the very nature of man it and invective may be had for the ask- 
must be sa The faculty by which wo ing. But for cold rigid justice, the one 
inseparably associate ideas which have weight and the one measure, we know 
<^n been presented to us in conjunc- not where else we can look, 
tion is not under the absolute control Ko portion of our annals has been 
of the will. It may be quickened into more perplexed and misrepresented by 
morbid activity. It may bo reasoned into writers of different parties than the 
sluggishness. But in a certain degree history of the lieformation. In this 
it will alwaya exist The almost ab- labyrinth of falsehood and sophistry, 
solum mastery which Mr. Hailam has theguidanccofMr.Hallam is peculiarly 
obtained over feelings of this class valuable. It is impossible not to ad- 
is perfectly astonishing to us, and will, mire the even-handed justice with 
we believe, be not only astonishing but which he deals out castigation to right 
offensive to many of his readers. It and left on the rival persecutors, 
must particularly disgust those people It is vehemently maintained by some 
who, in their speculations on politics, writers of the present day that Eliza- 
are reasoners but fweiers; whose both persecuted neither Papists nor Pu- 
opinions, even when sincere, are not ritans as such, and thxit the severe mca- 

E roduced, according to the ordinary snres which she occasionally adopted 
iw of intcUectual births, by induction were dictated, not by religious intole- 
or inference, but are equivocally gene- ranee, but by political necessity. Even 
rated by the he^ of fravid tempers out the excellent account of those times 
of the overflowing of tumid imagiiia- which Mr. Hailam has given has not 
tioiis. A man of tJus class is always altogether imposed silence on the an- 
In extremes. He cannot bo a friend to thors of this fallacy. The tijlA of the 
liher^ without calling fear a community Queen, thy say, was uwalled by the 
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Pope; Iter throne was given to another; 
Imt subjects were incited to rebellion; 
hm life was menaced; every Catholic 
was bound in conscience to 1^ a traitor; 
it was therefore against traitors, not 
against Catholics, that the penal laws 
were enacted. 

In order that our readers may be 
ftiUy competent to appreciate the merits 
of this defence, we will state, os con- 
cisely as possible, the substance of 
some of these laws. 

As soon as Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, and before the least hostility to 
her government had been shown by 
the Catholic population, an act passed 
prohibiting the celebration of the rites 
of the Romish Church on pain of for- 
feiture for the first offence, of a year’s 
imprisonment for the second, and of 
perpetual imprisonment for the third. 

A law was next made in 1562, enact- 
ing, that all who had ever graduated 
at the Universities or received holy 
ord('T8, all lawyers, and all magistrates, 
should take the oath of supremacy 
when tendered to them, on pain of 
forfeiture and imprisonment during the 
royal ])lcasure. After the lapse of 
three months, the oatli might again be 
tendered to them; and, if it were again I 
refused, tlie recusant was guilty of high j 
treason. A prospective law, however 
severe, framed to exclude Catholics 
from, the liberal professions, would 
have been mercy itself compared with 
this odious act It is a retrospective 
statute; it is a retrospective penal 
statute; it is a retrospective penal sta- 1 
tuto against a large class. We will| 
not |)oi»itively affirm that a law of this 
descri{.ition must always, and under all ! 
cin'umstances, bo unjustifiable. But 
tJic presumption against it is most 
violent; nor do wo remember any crisis, 
either in our own histoiy, or in the 
histoty of any other country, which 
would have rendered such a provi- 
sion neocssaiy. In the present case, 
what circnjDStaaces called for extraor- 
dinary rigour ? There might be dis- 
affection among the Catholics. The 
prohibition of their worship would na>- 
ttuwlly produce it But it is from 
tituotioB, not feoni their condact, 
fewn the wroQgt which fliej" had suf- 


fered, not feom those which they had 
committed, that the existence of dis- 
content among them most be inferred. 
There were libels, noa doubt, and pro- 
phecies, and rumours, and suspicions, 
strange grounds for a laW indicting 
capital penalties, ex poet facto, on a 
large body of men. 

Eight years later, the bull of Pius 
deposing Elizabeth produced a third 
law. This law, to which alone, as we 
conceive, the defence now under onr 
consideration can apply, provides that, 
if any Catholic shall convert a Protes- 
tant to the Romish Church, they shall 
both suffer death as for high treason. 

We believe that we might safely con- 
tent ourselves with stating the fact, 
and leaving it to the judgment of every 
plain Englishman, l^cnt contro- 
versies have, however, given so much 
importance to this subject, thai we 
will offer a few remarks on it. 

In the first place, the arguments 
which are urged in favour of Elizabeth 
apply with much greater force to the 
case of her sister Mary. The Catholics 
did not, at the time of Elizabeth's acces- 
sion, rise in arms to seat a Pretender 
on her throne. But before Mary had . 
given, or could give, provocation, the 
most distinguished Protestants attemp- 
ted to set aside her rights in favmnr of 
I the Lady Jane. Tlmt attempt, and , 
i the subsequent insurrection of Wyatt, 

I furnished at least as good a plea for the 
I burning of Protestants, as the conspi- 
I racies against Elizabeth furnish for the 
hanging and embowelling of Papists. 

The fact is that both pleas are 
worthless alike. If such arguments 
are to pass current, it wiU be easy to 
prove that there was never such a 
thing as religions persecution since 
the creation. Eor tnere never was a 
religiikus persecution in which some 
odious crime was not, justly or un- 
justly, said to be obviously deduci^ 
fVom the doctrines of the perseented 
pmy. We might say, that the Cmsars 
did not persecute the Cbristiiins; that 
they only pmiidied men who were 
charged, rightly or wrongly, with bu^ . 
iiig Borne, and with committing t]|t» 
foulest abominations in a^ccet ammr 
blies; and that the refusal to tlwoMi, 
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fifmnkinceiied on the altar of Jupiter w^a 
not the cnme, but only evidence of the 
crime. We might saj, that the mas- 
sacre of St. Baitholomew was intended 
to extirpate, not a’ r^igions sect, but a 
political party. For, beyond all doubt, 
the proceedings of the Huguenots, iVom 
the conspiracy of Amhoise to the battle 
of Moncontour, had given much more 
trouble to the IVench monarchy than 
the Catholics have ever given to the 
English monarchy since the Reforma- 
tion ; and that toowithrauch less excuse. 

The true distinctioii is perfectly ob- 
vious. To punish a man because he 
has committed a crime, or because he 
is believed, though unjustly, to have 
committed a grime, is not persecution. 
To punish, a man, because we infer 
from the nature of some doctrine which 
he holds, or from the conduct of other 
persons who hold the same doctrines 
with him, that he will commit a crime, 
is persecution, and is, in every case, 
foolish and wicked. 

When Elizabeth put Bdl|rd and 
Babin gton to death, she v»gf not per- 
secuting. Nor should we have accused 
her government of persecution for pass- 
ing any li»w, however severe, against 
overt acts of sedition. But to argue 
that, because a man is a Catholic, 
ho must think it right to murder a 
heretical sovereign, and that because 
he thinks it right he will attempt to do 
it, and then, to found on this conclu- 
sion a law for punishing him as if he 
had done it, is pU'u persecution. 

1^ indeed, all men reasoned in the 
same manner on the same data, and 
always did what they thought it their 
duty to do, this n ode of dispensing 
punishment might be extremely judi- 
cious. But as people who agree about 
premises often disagree about conclu- 
sioDS, and as no man in the world acts 
up to his own standard of right, there 
are two enormous gaps in the logic by 
which alone penalties for opinions can 
be defended. The doctrine of repro- 
bation, in the iodgment of many very 
able nu^u, follows by syllogistic ne- 
cessity from the doctrine of election. 
Others conceive that the Antinomian 
here^ directly foi^ows from the doc- 
trine of reprobation; and it is very 


generally thought that licentiousness 
and cruelty of the worst descriptioii 
are likely to be the fruits, as they often 
have been the fruits, of Antinomian 
opiniohs. This chain of reasoning, we 
think, is as perfect in all its parts as 
that which makes out a Papist to be 
necessarily a traitor. Yet it would be 
rather a strong measure to hang all 
the Calvinists, on the ground that, 
if they were spaicd, they would in- 
fallibly commit all the atrocities of 
Matthias and Knippcrdoling. For, 
reaso)> the matter as we may, experi- 
ence f 1 :>ws us that a man may believe 
in election witliout believing in repro- 
bation, that he may believe in repro- 
bation witliout being an Antinomian, 
and that he may be an Antiiiomian 
without being a bad citizen. Man, in 
short, is so inconsistent a creature that 
it is impossible to reason from his belief 
to his conduct, or from one part of his 
belief to another. 

Wo do not believe that every En- 
glishman who was reconciled to the 
Catholic Church would, as a nocessoiy 
consequence, have thought himself 
justified in deposing or assassinating 
Elizabeth. It is not sufficient to say 
that the convert must have acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Pope, and 
that the Pope had issued a bull against 
the Queen. We know through what 
strange loopholes the human mind 
contrives to escape, when it wishes to 
avoid a disagreeable inference from 
an admitted proposition. We know 
how long the Jansenists contrived to 
believe the Pope infallible in matters 
of doctrine, and at the same time to 
believe doctrines which he pronounced 
to be heretical. Let it puss, however, 
that every Catholic in the kingdom 
thought t^t Elizabeth might be law- 
fully murdered. Still the old maxim, 
that what is the business of everybody 
is the business of nobody, is partku- 
larly likely to hold good in a cage in 
which acruel death is the almost inevita^ 
bio consequence o^making any attempt. 

Of the ten thousand clergymen of 
the Church of England, there is scarcely 
one who would not say that a man 
who should leave his comitiy and 
friends to preach the Clospel mnoDg 
B 4 
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saraget, and who ehonldy after labour- founders of tbe Church were guiltj of 
ittg indetogably wi^out any hope of religious persecution mean only that 
reward, terminate his life by martyr- the founders of the Church were not 
dom, wotdd deserve the wannest ad- influenced by any religious motive, we 
miration. ' Yet we doubt whether ten perfectly agree with them. Neither 
of the ten thousand ever thought of the penal code of Elizabeth, nor the 
going on such an expedition. Why more hateful system by which Charles 
should we suppose that conscientious the Second attempted to force Episco- 
motives, feeble as they arc constantly pocy on the Scotch, had an origin so 
found to be in a good cause, should be noble. The cause is to be sought in 
omnipotent for evil ? Doubtless there some circumstances which attended the 
was many a jolly Popish priest in the Reformation ih England, circumstances 
old manor-houses of the northern coun- of which the effects long continued to 
tics, who would have admitted, in bo felt, and may in some degree be 
the^,t1ie deposing power of the Pope, traced even at the present day. 
but who would not have been ambi- In Germany, in France, in Switzer- 
tioiis to be stretched on the rack, even land, and in Scotland, the contest 
though it were to be used, according against the Papal powgr was essen- 
to the benevolent proviso of Lord Bur- tially a religious contest In all those 
Icigli, “ as charitably aa such a thing countries, indeed, the cause of the Re- 
can be,” or to be hanged, drawn, and formation, like every other great cause, 
quartered, even though, by that rare attracted to itself many supporters iu- 
indulgcnce which the Queen, of her fluenced by no consciertious principle, 
special grace, certain knowledge, and many who quitted the Established 
mere motion, sometimes extended to Church only because they thought her 
very mitigated cases, he were allowed in danger, many who were weary of 
a fair time to choke before the hang- her restraints, and nlany who were 
man began to grabble in his entrails, greedy for her spoils. But it was not 
But the laws i)a88ed against the Pu- by these adherents that the separation 
ritxuis had not even the wretched ex- was there conducted. They were wel- 
cusc which we have been cx}n8idcnng. come auxiliaries ; their support was 
In this cose, the cnielty was equal, the too often purcliascd by unworthy corn- 
danger infinitely less. In fact, the pliances ; but, however exalted in rank 
dangerwas created solely by tlie cruelty, or power, they were not the leaders La 
But it is superfluous to press tlie argu- the enterprise. Men of a widely dif- 
ment. By no artifice of ingenuity can ferent description, men who redeemed 
the stigma of i^rsecution, the worst gw^ infirmities and errer# by sincerity, 
blemish of the English Church, be cf- disinterestedness, energy, and courage, 
faced or patched over. Her doctrines, men who, with many of the vices of 
we well know, do not tend to intoler- revolutionanr chiefs and of polemic di- 
ancc. She admits the possibili^ of vines, united some of the highest qua- 
salvation out of her owri pale. But litioa of apostles, were the real directors, 
this circumstance, in itself honourable They might be violent in innovation 
to her, aggravates the sin and the shame and scurhlotuB in controversy. They 
of who persecuted in her name, might sometimes act with inexcusable 
Dominic and De Montfort did not, at severity towards opponents, and some- 
least, murder and torture for differences times connive disreputably at the rices 
of opinion which they considered as of powerful aHies, But fear was not 
trifling. It was to stoo an infection in them, nor hypocrisy, nor avarice, 
which, as they believed, hurried to ccr- nor any petty selfishness. Their one 
tain perdition every squl which it seiictl, ^at object was the demolition of the 
that they employed their fire and steeL idols and the purification of the sanc- 
The measures of the English govern- tuary. If they were too indulgent to 
meat with respect to the Papists and the failings of eminent men ftqm wboM 
Puritans sprang fttm a widely different patronage ^y expected advantage to 
principle. If uum who deny that the the churdi, th^ never flinched before 
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Beiseenting tyrants and hostile anniuL 
fir thatmeological s/stem to which 
they sacrificed ^e lives of others with- 
out scruple, they were ready to throw 
away their own lives without foar. 
Suen were the authors of the great 
scdi'sm on the Continent and in the 
northern part of this island. The 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave 
of Hesse, the Prince of Conde and the 
King of Navarre, Earl of Moray 
and the Earl of Mbrton, might espouse 
the PiotesUnt opinions, or might pre- 
tend to espouse them ; but it was from 
Luther, from Calvin, from Knox, that 
the Keformatio'n took its character. 

England has no such names to show; 
not that she wanted men of sincere 
piety, of deep learning, of steady and 
adventurous courage. But these were 
tlirown into the back ground. Else- 
where men of this character were the 
principals. Here they acted a secon- 
dary part. Elsewhere worldliness was 
the tool of zeal. Here zeal was the 
tool of worldliness. A king, whose 
character may be best described by 
saying that he was despotism itself per- 
sonified, unprincipled ministers, a ra- 
pacious aristocracy, a servile Parlia- 
ment, such were the instruments *by 
which England was delivered from the 
yoke of ^me. The work which had 
been beg^n by Heniy, the murderer 
of his wives, was continued by Somer- 
set, the murderer of his brother, and 
completed by Elizabeth, the murderer 
of her guest. Sprung from brutal 
passion, nurtured by selfish policy, the 
Reformation in England disj^yed 
little of whftt had, iii other countries, 
distinguished it, unflinching and un- 
sparing devotion, boldness of speech, 
and singleness of eye. These were in- 
deed to bo found s but it was in the 
lower ranks of the party which opposed 
the aTnhority of bWc, in such men as 
Hooper, Latimer, Rogers, and Taylor. 
Of those who had any important share 
in bringing the Reformation about, 
Ridley was perhaps the only person 
who did not consider it as a mere poli- 
tical Job. Even Ridley did not play a 
v«iy prominent part Among the 
statesmen and prelates who principally 
gave the tone to the religions changes, 


there is one, and I one only, whose con- 
duct partiality itself can attribute to 
any other than interested ihotives. It 
is not strange, therefore, thatllis cha- 
racter should have been the subject of 
fii^ce controversy. We need not say 
that we speak of Cranmer. 

Mr. Hallam has been severely cen- 
smred for sajring with his usual placid 
severity, that, **if we weigh the cha- 
racter of this prelate in ao equal balance, 
he will appear far indeed removed from 
tlie turpitude imputed to him by his 
cnenii 's; yet not entitled to any ex- 
tradr a mary veneration.” We will ven- 
ture to expand the sense of Mr, Hal- 
lam, and to comment on it tlius : — If 
we consider Cranmer merely as a states- 
man, he will not appear a much worse 
man than Wolscy, Gardiner, Crom- 
well, or Somerset But, when an at- 
tempt is made to set him up as a saint 
it is scarcely possible for any man of 
sense who knows the history of the 
times to preserve his gravity. If the 
memory of the archbishop had been 
left to find its own place, he would 
have soon been lost among the crowd 
which is mingled 

“ A quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli, che non furon ribelU, 

Ne fur fodeli a Dio, ma per so foro." 

And the onl^ notice which it would 
have been necessary to take of his 
name would have been 
** Non ragioniam dli lui( maguarda, e paasa.** 
But since his admirers challenge for him 
a place in the noble army of martyrs, 
his claims require fuller discussion. 

The origin of his greatness, common 
enough in the scandalous chronicles of 
courts, seems strangely out of place in 
a hagiology. Cranmer rose into favour 
by serving Henry in the disgraceful 
affair of his first divorce. lie pro- 
moted the marriage of Anne Boleyn 
with the King. On a firivolous pretence 
he pronounced that marriage null and 
void. On a pretence, if possible, still 
more frivolous, he dissolved the ties 
which bound the shameless tyrant to 
Anne of Cleves. He attaclied lumseitf to 
Cromwell while the fortunes of Crom- 
well fiourished. He voted for catting 
ofif Cromwell’s head without a trials 
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whca tile tide of rojral favonr turned. 
He oonlboned backwards and forwards 
as the Kif}^ changed his mind. He 
fuisisted, while Henrj lired, in eon> 
demniftg to the fimnes those who denied 
the doctrine of transabstantiation. He 
found out, as soon as Henry was dead, 
that the doctrine was false. He was, 
however, not at a loss for people to 
bom* The authority of his station and 
of his grey hairs was employed to over- 
come the disgust witli which an intel- 
ligent and virtuous child regarded per- 
secution. Intolerance is dways bad. 
But the sanguinary intolerance of a 
man who thus wavered in his creed 
f’seites a loathing, to which it is 
ficult to give vent without calling fod 
names. Equally false to poljtied and 
to religious obligations, fbe pnmate was 
first the tool of Somen^ and then the 
tool of NorthoiliheihtRd. Wlien the 
Protector wiiihid to put his own brother 
to 4eail|i^ Without even the semblance 
of a tr^f he found a ready instrument 
hi Cranmer. In spite of the canon 
law, which forbade a churchman to 
take any part in matters of blood, the 
archbishop signed the warrant for the 
atrocious sentence. When Somerset 
had been in Ills turn destroyed, his dc- 
Wqyer received the support of Cranmer 
in a^^l||idKed attempt to change the 
coarse of the tuccessioiL 
The apology Made for him by his 
admirers only renders hh conduct more 
contemptible. He complied* It is said, 
against his better judgment, becatee 
lie could not resist tlM entreaties of 
Edward. A holy prolate of sixty, one 
would tliiok, mi^t be better om^oyed 
by the bedside of a dying child, than in 
committing crimes at the request of 
the young disciple. If Cranmer had 
shown half os much firmness when 
Edward requested him to commit 
treason as he had before shown when 
Edward requested him not to commit 
murder, he might have saved the 
country fbom one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that it ever underwent. lie 
became, firom whatever motive, the ae- 
cwpitc^ of the worthless ihidky. The 
virtuous scruples of another young- and 
amiable mind were to be overcome. 
As Edward had besn foreed into per- 


secution, Jane was to be sediiiced into 
treason. No transaction in our annals 
is more unjustifiable than this. If ahe- 
reditaiy title were to be respected, 
possessed it. If a parliamentary titii 
were preferable, Mary possessed that 
also. If the interest of the Protestant 
religion required a departure from the 
ordinary rule of succession, that in- 
terest would have been best served by 
raising Elizabeth to the throne. If the 
foreign relations of the kingdom were 
considered, st^ stronger reasons might 
be found for preferring Elizabeth to 
Jane. - ^ere was great doubt whether 
Jane or the Queen of Scotland liad the 
better claim; and that doubt would, in 
all probability, have produced a war 
both with Scotland and with France, 
if the project of Northumberland had 
not been blasted in its infancy. That 
Elizabeth had a better claim than the 
Queen of Scotland was indisputable. 
To the part which Cranmer, and unfor- 
tunately some better men than Cranmer, . 
took in this most reprehensible scheme, 
much of the severity with which the 
Protestants were atferwards treated 
must in fairness be ascribed. 

The plot failed; Popery triumphed; 
ana Cranmer recanted. Most people 
look on his recantation as a single 
blemish on an honourable life, the 
frailty of an unguarded moment. But, 
in feict, his recantation was in strict 
accordance with the system on whidi 
he had constantly acted. It was part 
of a regular habit. It was not the im 
recantiitiQn that he had made; and, in 
all probability, if it had answered its 
purpose, it would not have been the 
last. We do not blame him for not 
choosing to be burned alive. It is no 
very severe reproach to any person that 
he does not possess heroic fortitude. 
But surely a mao who liked &e fire so 
little should Imve had some sympathy 
for others. A persecutor who inflicts no- 
thing which ho is not ready to endnro 
deserves some respect. But when a 
man who loves his doctrines more than 
the lives of his neighlKmrs, loves bto 
own Uttln finger better tlmn his doc- 
trines, a very simple argument d 
ftori will enable us to estimate tha 
amount of hii banevolence. , 
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Bat hk martyrdom, it m said, i > ficult to see from what motives, an^d on 
deemod every thing. It is extraor- what plan, saeiti jiersoiiB would be in- 
dinaty diat so much ignorance should dined to remodel the Church. The 
ecsist on this subject The £act is that, scheme was merely to transfer the full 
If a martyr be a man who chooses to cup of sorceries from the Babylonian 
cdt lather than to renounce his opinions, enchantress to other hands, spilling as 
Orarmpr was no more a martyr than little as possible by the way. The Ca~ 
Dr. Do^ , Be died, solely because he tholic doctrines and rites were to be 
could not it He never retracted retained in the Church of England, 
his recantatidlta till he found he had But the King was to exercise the con- 
made it in vain. Queen was fully trol which had formerly belonged to the 
resolved that, Ca^ifte or Protestant, Roman Pontiff. In this Henry for a 
he should b im. Tlieil^1l|^ spoke out, time succeeded. The cnctraordinary 
as people generally speaJk when force v f his character, the fortunate si- 
they are at the point of death Wfc,|pive tuation in which he stood with respect 
nothing to hope or to fear on to foreign powers, and the vast re- 

If Mary had suffered him to live, we^ purees which the suppression of the 
suspect that he would have heard mass rtfitMiisteries placed at his disposal^ 
and received absolution, like a good enablA^|to to oppress both the re- 
Catholic, till the accession of Elizabeth, ligious Omipi equally. Ho punished 
and that he would then have pur- with impartial liipmty those who re- 
chased, by another apostasy, the power nounced the doctiSl9^|tf Rome, and 
of burning men better and braver than those who acfcnowl©^[|&|s,lier juris- 

diction. The basis, howeveifr9i%wbich 
We do not mean, however, to repre- he attempted to establish his 'pMitr 
sent him as a monster of Viickedness. was too narrow to be durable. Ili' 
He was not wantonly cruel or trea- would have been impossible even for • 
cheroua He was merely a supple, him long to persecute both persuasions, 
timid, interested courtier, in tinaes of Even under his reign there had been 
frequent ard violent change. That insurrections on tlie part of the Ca- 
which has always been represented as tholics, and signs of a spirit which was 
his distinguishing virtue, the facility likely soon to produce iusuirection on,, 
with which he forgave his enemies, be- the part of the Piotestants. It was 
longs to the character. Slaves of his plainly necessary, therefore, tlve 
class are never vindictive, and never Crown should form an alliance with 
grateful A present interest effaces one or with the other side. To re- 
]>^ s^ces and past injuries from cognise the Papal supremacy, would, 
their mluds togetbcu Their only object have been to abandon the whole de- 
is sel^preservation *, and for this they sign. Reluctantly and sullenly the go- 
conciliate those who wrong them, just vemment at last joined the Protestants, 
as they abandon those who serve them. In forming this junction, its object was 
Before we extol a man for his forgiving to procure as much aid as possible for 
we should inquire whether he its s^adsh undertaking, and to mairf. 
IS above reve^^ or b^w it. the smallest possible concessions to tho 

bomerset had as litUe principle as s{»rit of religious innovation, 
rus coadjutor. Of Henry, an orthodox Prom tiiis coumromue the Cbueoh 

Catiiolrc, except that he diose to be of England sprang. In many respects, 
his own I'ope, and of Elizahetii, who indeed, it has been weU for her thuv 
certainly had no objectioii to the theo- in an age of exuberant zeal, her prin- 
52?^ ^ Ronie, we need say nothing, cipid founikrs wmre mere politicisjii. 

four persons were the great To this circamstance she owes her 
mhors of the English Reformation, moderate «ticle% her decent cexe. 
Three of them had a direct interert in monies, her noble and pathetic Eturgy. 
™ ejitension of the ’*oyal prerogative. Her worship is not disfigured by mma- 
fourth was the ready tool of any mery. Yet she has preserved, m a %T ! 
who could frighten him. It is not dit- greater degree than any of her 
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testant sisters, that art of striking the by considering conformity and loyalty 
senses and filling the imagination in as identical, at length made them so. 
whidi the Catholic Church so emi> With respect to the Catholics, indeed, 
nently excels. But, on the other hand, the rigour of persecution abated after 
idle continued to be, for' more than a her death. James soon found that 
hundred and fifty years, the servile they were unable to injure him, and 
handmaid of monarchy, the steady that the animosity which the Pmitan 
enemy of public liberty. The divine party felt towards them drove them of 
rightof kings, and the duty of passively necessity to take refuge under his 
olMying all their commands, were her throne. During the subsequent con- 
favourite tenets. She held those tenets diet, their fault was any thing but dis- 
firmly through times of oppression, loyalty. On the other hand, James 
persecution, and licentiousness; while hated the Puritans with more than the 
law was trampled down; while judg- hatred of Elizahetli. Her aversion to 
raont was perverted; while the people them was political; his was personal, 
were eaten as though they were bread. The sect had plagued him in Scotland, 
Once, and but once, for a moment, and where he was weak ; and he was de- 
but for a moment, when her own termined to be even with them in Eng- 
dignity and property were touched, land, where he was powerful. Persc- 
shc forgot to practise the submission cution gradually changed a sect into a 
which me had taught. faction. That there was any thing in 

Elizabeth clearly discerned the ad- the religious o])inions of tlie Puritans 
vantages which were to be derived which rendered them hostile to mo- 
from a close connection between the narchy has never been proved to our 
monarchy and the priesthood. At the satisfaction. After our civil contests, 
time of her accession, indeed, she evi- it became the fashion to say that Pres- 
dontly meditated a partial reconciliation byteriunism was connected wiUKlte- 
withiiome; and, throughout her whole publicanism; just a%it has been the 
life, she leaned strongly to some of the fashion to say, since the time of the 
most obnoxious parts of the Catholic French Kevolution, that Infidelity is 
systenu But her imperious temper, connected with Pepublicanism, It is 
her keen sagacity, and her peculiar i)crfectly true that a church, consti- 
situation, soon led her to attach herself tutod on the Calvinistic model, will not 
oompletoly to a church which was oil strengthen the hands of the sovereign 
her own. On the same principle on so much as a hierarchy which consists 
which she joined it, she attempted to of several ranks, differing in dignity 
drive all her people within its pale by and emolument, and of which all the 
persecution. She supported it by severe members are constantly looking to the 
penal laws, not because she thought Oovernment for promotion. But ex- 
confomdty to its discipline necessary perience has dearly shown that a Cal- 
to salvation; but because it was the vinistic church, like oveiy other church, 
fastness which arbitrary f>ower was is disaffected when it is persecuted, 
making strong for itself; l^cause she quiet when it is tolerated, and actively 
expected a more profound obedience loyal when it is favoured ^d cherished, 
from tliose who saw in her both their Scotland has had a Presbyterian estab- 
civil and their ecclesiastical chief, Uian lishmcnt during a century and a half, 
from those who, like the Papists, as- Yet her General Assembly has not, 
cribed spiiitnal authority to the 1^0{)e, during that period, given half so much 
or from those who, like some of the trouble to the government as the Con- 
Puritans, ascribed it only to Heaven, vocation of the Church of England* 
To dissent ftom her establishment wa!^ gave during the thirty years which 
to dissent from an iaatitution founded followed the Bevolution. That James 
with an express vkw to the mainte- and Charles should have been mista ke n 
nance and extensloii of the royal pre- in tlus point is not surprising. But we 

are astonished, we must confess, that 
This great Queen and her successors men of our own time, men who have 
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before them the proof of what tolet«i- 
tion can effect, men who may see with 
their own eyes that the Presbyterians 
are no such monsters when government 
is wise enough to let them alone, should 
defend the persecutions of the six- 
teei.th and seventeenth centuries as 
indispensable to the safety of the 
church and the throne. 

How persecution proie^s churches 
and thrones was aoor. made manifest. 
A systematic political opposition, vehe- 
ment, daring, and inflexible, sprang 
from a schism about trifles, altogether 
unconnected with the real interests of 
religion or of the state. Before the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth this op- 
position began to show itself. It broke 
forth on the question of the mono- 
polies. Even the imperial Lioness was 
compelled to abandon her prey, and 
slowly and fiercely to recede before the 
assailants. The spirit of liberty grew 
with the growing wedth and intelli- 
gence of the people. The feeble 
struggles and insults of James irritated 
instead of suppressing it; and the 
events which immediately followed the 
accession of his son portended a con- 
test of no common severity, between a. 
king resolved to be absolute, and a 
people resolved to be free. 

The famous proceedings of the third 
Parliament of Charles, and the tyran- 
nical measures which followed its dis- 
solution, are extremely well described 
by Mr. Hallam. Ko writer, we think, has 
shown, in so cleat; and satisfactory a 
manner, that the Government then 
entertained a fixed purpose of destroy- 
ing the old parliamentary constitution 
of England, or at least of reducing it 
to a mere shadow. We hasten, how- 
ever, to a part of his work which, 
though it abounds invaluable informa- 
tion and in remarks well deserving to 
be attentively considered, and though 
it is, like the rest, evidently written in 
a spirit of perfect impartiality, appears 
to us, in many points, objectionable. 

We pass to the year 1640. The fate 
of the short Parliament held in that 
year clearly indicated the views of the 
King. That a Parliament so mode- 
rate in feeling should have met after 
so many years of oppression is truly 


wonderftiL Hyde extols its loyal and 
eoncUiatoiy spirit. Its conduct, we 
are told, made the excellent Falkland 
in love with the very name of Parlia- 
ment We tfiink, indeed, with Oliver 
St John, that its moderation was 
carried too far, and that the times 
required sharper and more decided 
councils. It was fortunate, however, 
that the King had another opportunity 
of showing that hatred of the liberties 
of his subjects which was the ruling 
prinv^ple of all his conduct The sole 
crime of the Commons was that, meet- 
ing alter a long intermission of parlia- 
ments, and after a long series of cruel- 
ties and illegal imposts, they seemed 
inclined to examine grievances before 
they would vote supplies. For this in- 
solence they were ^ssolved almost as 
soon as they met. 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial 
embarrassments, disorganization in 
[every part of the government com- 
pelled Charles again to convene the 
Houses before the close of the some 
year. Their meeting was one of the 
great eras in the history of the civilised 
world. Whatever of political freedom 
exists either in Europe or in America, 
has sprung, directly or indirectly, from 
those institutions which they secured 
and reformed. We never turn to the 
annals of those times without feeling 
increased admiration of the patriotism, 
the energy, the decision, the con- 
summate wisdom, which marked the 
measures of that great Parliament, 
from the day on which it met to the 
commencement of civil hostilities. 

. The impeachment of Straffor4 was 
the first, and perhaps the greatest blow. 
The whole conduct of that celebra- 
ted man proved that ho had formed a 
deliberate scheme to subvert the fun- 
damental laws of England. Those 
parts of his correspondence which have 
been brought to light since his death 
place the matter beyond a doubt. One 
of his admirers has, indeed, offered to 
show “that the passages which Mr. 
Hallam has invidiously extracted from 
the correspondeiiee between Loud and 
Strafford, as proving their design to 
introduce a thorough tyranny, refer not 
to any such design, but to * thorough 
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vefofXii in the alFaks of state, and tbe all to be governed by their year-bOohs, 
thoroo^ maintenance of just an- you in England have a costly exampK" 
^loxity.^ We will recommend two or We are really carious to know by what 
three of these passages ^ the especial arguments it is to be proved, that the 
notice <^oiir readeirs. power of interfering in the law-suits of 

All who know any thing of those individuals is part of the just authority 
times, know that the conduct of of the executive government, 

Hampden in the affair of the ship- It is not strange that a man so care- 
niont^ met with the warm approbation less of the (^ommon civil rights, which 
of every respectable Royalist in Eng- even despots have generally respected, 
land. It drew forth the ardent enlo- should treat with scorn the limitations 
gies of the champions of the preroga- which the constitution imposes on the 
Sve and even of the Crown lawyers royal prerogative. We might quote 
riieiMselvcs. Clarendon allows Hamp- pages: but we will content ourselves 
den's demeanour through the whole with a single specimen : — “T'he debts 
proceeding to have been such, that even of the Crown being taken off, you may 
those who watched for an occasion govern as you please: and mostreso- 
against the defender of the people, were lute I am that may be done without 
compelled to acknowkd^ themselves borrowing any help forth of the King’s 
unable to find any fault in him. That lodgings.*’ 

he was right in the point of law is now Such was the theory of that thorough 
universally admitted. Even had it reform in the state which Strafford 
been otherwise, he had a fair case, meditated. His whole practice, from 
Five of the Judges, servile as our Courts the day on which he sold himself to the 
then were, pronounced in his favour, court, was in strict conformity to hk 
majority against him was the theory. For his accomplices v^ious 
smallest possible. In no country re- excuses may be urged, ignorance, im- 
taining the slightest vestige of consti- becility, religious bigotry. But Went- 
tutional liberty can a modest and worth had no such plea. His intellect 
decent appeal to the laws be treated as was capacious. His early prepossessions 
a crime, Strafford, however, rccom- were on the side of popular rights. He 
mends that, for taking the sense of a knew the whole beauty and value of 
legal tribunal on a legal question, the system which he attempted to de- 
Hampden should be punished, and face. He was the first of the Rttts, the 
punished severely, “ whipt,” says the in- first of those statesmen whose patriotism 
eolent apostate, ‘‘whipt into his senses, has been only the coquetry of political 
If tljo rod,” he adds, “ be so used that prostitution, and whose profligacy has 
it smarts not, I am the more Sony,” taught governments to adopt the old 
This is the maintenanco of just an- maxim of the slave-market, that it is 
thoritj. cheaper to buy than to breed, to im- 

Iii civilised nations, the most arhi- port defenders from an Opposition than 
trary p^veniTOCuts have generally to rear them in a Ministry. He was 
suffered justice to have a free course in tlie first Englishman to whom a peerage 
private suits. Strafford wished to make was a sacrament of infamy, a baptism 
every cause in every court subject to into the communion of corruption. As 
the royal prerogative. He complained he was the earliest of the hateful list, 
that in Imland he was not permitted to so was he also by far the j^reatest; elo- 
meddk} in cases between narty and qwent, sagacious, adventurous, intrepid, 
party. **I know rtaj well, says he, ready of invention, immutable of pur- 
**that the couunon lawyers will he pose, in every talent which exalts or 
passionately agai^ it, who are wont destroys nations preeminent, the lost 
to pul such a prejudice upon all other Archangel, the Satan of the ajiostasy. 
lirotcssfons,as if none were to be trusted, The title for which, at the time of his 
or capable to adminiincr justice, but desertion, he exchanged a name ho- 
them adves % yet how well this suits nourably distinguished in the cause of 
wllh monaichy, when th^ monopoi ise the people, reminds us of the appellation 
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tho moment of the 
tieaflon, fixed itself on the fiidlen Son 
of the Morning, 

^ Stlan ; — 8© call Mm now. -- His fcwmer 
name 

Is heard no more in heaven.** 

•^e defection of Stratford from the 
popular party contributed mainly to 
draw on him the hatred of hH con- 
temporaries. It has since made him 
an object of peculiar interest to those 
whose lives have been spent, like his, 
in pro r ing Lhat there is no malice like j 
tho malice of a renegade. Nothing can i 
bo more natural or becoming than that I 
one turncoat should eulogize another. 

Many enemies of public liberty have 
been distinguished by their private 
virtues. But Strafford was the same 
throughout. As was the statesman, 
such was the kinsman, and such the 
lover. His conduct towai'ds Lord 
Mountmorris is recorded by Clarendon. 
For a word which can scarcely bo 
called rash, which could not have been 
made the subject of an ordinary civil 
action, the Lord Lieutenant dragged a 
man of high rank, married to a relative 
of that saint about whom he whimpered 
to the Peers, before a tribunal of slaves. 
Sentence of death was passed. Every 
thing but death as inflicted. Yet the 
treatment which Lord Ely experienced 
was still more scandalous That noblo- 
mac was thrown into prison, in order 
to coin^iel him to settle his estate in a 
manner agreeable to his daughtcr-in- 
law', whom, as f ore is every reason 
to btdieve, Strafford had debauched. 
Tlicso stories do not r®it on vague re- 
port, The historians piiost partial to 
the minister adm.t tbeir truth, and 
censure them in terms which, though 
too lenient for the occasion, are still 
severe. These facts are alone sufficient 
to justify the appellation with which 
Pym branded him, “ the wicked Earl.” 

In spill, of all Strafford's vices, in 
spite of all his dangerous projects, he 
was certainly entitled to the benefit of 
tile law; but of the law in all its rigour; 
of the law according to the utmost 
stiicrncss of the letter, which killeth. 
He was not to be torn in pieces by a 
OBOh, or stabbed in the back by an as- 
fisasin. lie was not to have punishment 


meted out to him firom his own ini- 
quitous measure. But if justice, in the 
whede range of its wide armoury, con- 
tained one weapon which could pierce 
him, that weapon his pursuers were 
bound, before Gtod and man, to employ. 

** If he may 

Find mercy in the law, *tis his : if none, 

Let him not mek*t of us.** 

Suca was tho language which the 
Commons might jusUy use. 

Did then the articles against Strafiord 
strief ammint to high treason ? ^ Many 
people, who know neither what the 
articles were, nor what high treason is, 
will answer in the negative, simply 
because the accused person, speaking 
for his life, took that ground of de- 
fence. The Journals of the Lords 
show that the Judges were consulted. 
They answered, with one accord, that 
the aiticles on which the Earl was con- 
victed, amounted to high treason. This 
judicial opinion, even if we suppose it 
to have been erroneous, goes far to 
justify the Parliament. The judgment 
pronounced in tlio Exchequer Cham- 
ber has always been urged by tiie apo- 
logists of Charles in defence of his 
conduct respecting ship-money. Yet 
on that occasion there was but a bare 
majority in favour of the party at whose 
pleasure all the magistrates composing 
the tribunal were removable. Tho de- 
cision in the case of Strafford was una- 
nimous ; as far as we can judge, it was 
unbiassed ; and, though there may be 
room for hesitation, we think on the 
w hole that it was reasonable. “ It may 
be remarked,” says Mr. Hallam, “ that 
the fifteenth article of the impeachment, 
charging Strafford with raising money 
by his own authority, and quartering 
troops on the people of Ireland, in 
order to compel their obedience to his 
unlawful requisitions, upon which, and 
upon one other article, not upon the 
whole matter, the Peers voted liim 
guilty, docs, at least, approach very 
nearly, if wo may not say more, to 
a substantive treason within the sti^te 
of Edward the Third, as a levpng of 
war against the King.” This most 
sound and just caeposition has provoked 
a very ridiculoui reply. **lt ehould 
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ifiem to be an Imh conitruotioii punishment ; but it is not the only end. 
says an assailant of Mr. Hallam/*whi<^ To remove the offender, to preserve 
makes the raising money for the King's society from those dangers which are to 
service, with his 'knowledge, and % be apprehended from his incmrigible 
his approbation, to come under the depravity, is often one of the ends. In 
head of levying war on the King, and the case of such a knave as Wild, or 
therefore to be high treason.” Now, such a ruffian as Thurtell, it is a very 
people who undertake to write on important end. In the case of a power- 
points of constitutional law should ful aild wicked statesman, it is infinitely 
know, what every attorney’s clerk ^d more important ; so important, as alone 
every forward schoolboy on an upper to . justify the utmost severity, even 
form knows, that, by a fundamental though it were certain that his fate 
maxim of our polity, the King can do would not deter others from imitating 
no wrong; that every court is bound his example. At present, indeed, we 
to suppose his conduct and his senti- should think it extremely pernicious to 
ments to be, on every occasion, such as take such a course, even with a worse 
they ought to be ; and that no evidence minister than Strafford, if a worse could 
can be received for the purpose of set- exist ; for, at present, Parliament has 
ting aside this loyal and salutary pre- only to withhold its support from a 
sumption. The Lords, therefore, were Cabinet to produce an immediate change 
bound to take it for granted that the of hands. The case was widely different 
King considered arms which were un- in the reign of Charles the First. That 
lawfully directed against his pcoj>lc as Prince had governed during eleven 
directed against his own throne. years without any Parliament ; and, 

The remarks of Mr. Hallam on the even when Parliament was h^d 

bill of attainder, though, as usual, supported Buckingham agailist its most 
weighty and acute, do not perfectly violent remonstrances. * 

satisfy us. He defends the principle, Mr. Hallam is of opinion that a bill 
but objects to the severity of the punish- of pains and penalties ought to have 
ment. That, on great emergencies, the been passed ; but he draws a distinction 
State may justifiably pass a rctrosi»cc- less just, we think, than his distinctions 
five act against an offender, we have no usually arc. His opinion, so fkr as we 
doubt whatever. Wc are acquainted can collect it, is this, that there are 
with only one argument on the other almost insurmountable objections to re- 
side, which has in it enough of re^on trospective laws for capital punishment, 
to bear an answer. Warning, it is said, but that, where the punishment stops 
is the cn»l of punishment. But a pu- short of death, the objections are cora- 
nishment inflicted, not by a general parativejy trifling. Now the practice 
rule, but by an arbitrary discretion, of taking the severity of the penalty 
cannot serve the purpose of a warning, into consideration, when the question is 
It is therefore useless ; and useless pain about the mode of procedure and the 
ought not to be inflicted. This sophism rules of evidence, is no doubt sufficiently 
has found its way into several books on common. We often see a man con- 
penal legislation. It admits, however, victed of a simple larceny on evidence 
t>f a very simple refutation. In the on which ho would not be convicted of 
first place, punishments er post facto a burglary. It sometimes happens that 
are not altogether useless even as warn- a jury, when there is strong suspicion, 
ings. They are warnings to a par- but not absolute demonstration, that an 
ticular class which stand in great act, unquesticmably amounting to mur- 
noed of warnings, to favourites and der, was committed by the prisoner 
ministers. They remind }>er8on8 of this liefore them, will find him guilty of 
description that there may be a day of manslaughter. But this is surely very 
reckoning for those who min and en- irrational The rules of evidence no 
slave their country in all the forms of more depend on the magnitude of the 
Uw. But this is not all. Warning is, interests at stake than the rules of arith- 
ia ordinary caeet, the inrincipil end of mctic. We might as weU say that we 
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iuife • greater chance of throwing a 
«tte ^vhen we are playing for a penny 
t han when we are playing for a thou- 
aand pounds, as that a form of tria^ 
which is sufficient for the purposes of 
justice, in a matter affecting liberty and 
property, is insufficient in a matter 
affecting 4ife. Nay, if a mode of pro- 
ceeding be too lax for capital cases, it 
is, d fortiori, too lax for all others ; for 
in capital cases, the principles of human 
nature will always afford considerable 
security. No judge is so cruel as he 
who indemnihes himself for scrupulosity 
in cases of blood, by license in affairs of 
smaller importance. The difference in 
tale on the one side far more than makes 
up. for the difference in weight on the 
other. 

Ii there be any universal objection to 
retrospective punishment, thei*e is no 
more to be said. But such is not the 
opinion of Mr. |Iallam. Ho approves 
of the mode of proceeding. He thinks 
that a punishment, not previously affixed 
by law to the offences of Stiafford, 
should have been inflicted ; that Straf- 
ford should have been, by act of Par- 
liament, degraded from his rank, and 
condemned to per|)etual banishment. 
Our difficulty would have been at the 
first step, and there only. Indeed we 
can scarcely conceive that any case which 
does not call for capital punishment 
can call for punishment by a retrospec- 
tive act. We can fscarccly conceive a 
man so wicked ar«d so dangerous that 
the whole course er law must bo dis- 
turbed in order to roach him, yet not so 
wicked aa to deserve the severest sen- 
tence, nor so dangerous as to require 
the last and surest custody, that of the 
grave. Tf we had thought that Straf- 
ford might be safely suffered to live in 
France, we should have thought it 
better that he should continue to live in 
England, than that he should be exiled 
by a 8t>eciai act. As to degradation, it 
was not the Earl, but the general and 
the statesman, whom the people had to 
fear. Essex said, on that occasion, 
with more truth than elegance, ** Stone 
dead hath no fellow.” And often dur- 
ing the dvil wars the Parliament had 
reason to rejoice tliat an irreversible 
law and an impaasable harrier protected 
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theiki from the ^onr and capacity of 
Wentworth. 

It is remarkable that neither Hyde 
nor Falkland voted i^ainst the bill of 
attainder. There is, indeed, reason to 
believe that Falkland spoke in favour 
of it. In one respect, as Mr. Hallam 
has observed, the proceeding was ho- 
nourably distinguished from others of 
the same kind. \n act was passed to 
relieve the children of Strafford from 
the forfeiture and corruption of blood 
whit'h were the legal consequences of 
the } - ntence. The Crown had never 
shown equal generosity in a case of 
treason. The liberal conduct of the 
Commons has been fully and most 
appropriately repaid. Iho House of 
Wd^itworth has since that time been as 
mucti distinguished by public spirit as 
by power and splendour, and may at 
the present moment boast of members 
with whom Say and Hampden would 
have been proud to act. 

It is somewhat curious that the ad- 
mirers of Strafford should also be, 
without a single exception, the ad- 
mirers of Charles ; for, whatever we 
may think of the conduct of the Par- 
liament towards the unhappy favourite, 
there can be no doubt that the treat- 
ment which he received from his master 
was disgraceful. Faithless alike to his 
people and to his tools, the King did 
not scruple to play the part of the 
cowardly approver, who hangs his ac- 
complice. It is good that tliere should 
bo such men as Cliarles in every league 
of villany. It is for such men that the 
offer of pardon and reward which ap- 
pears after a murder is intended. They 
arc indemnified, remunerated, and de- 
spised. The very magistrate who avails 
himself of their assistance looks on them 
as more contemptible than the criminal 
whom they betray. Was Strafford in- 
nocent ? Was he a meritorious servant 
of the Crown ? If so, what shall wo 
think of the Prince, who having solemnlpr 
promised him that not a hair of his 
head should bo hurt, and possessing an 
unquestioned constitutional right to 
save him, ga%'e him up to the vengeance 
of his enemies ? There were some points 
which we know that Charles would not 
concede, and for which he wa« wiUing 
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to risk tbo (lianccs ol^iivil war. Ought 
not a King, who will make a stand for 
any thing, to make a stand for the in- 
nocent blood ? Was Strafford guilty ? 
Even on this supposition, it is difficult 
not to feel disdain for the partner of 

guilt, the tempter turned punisher. 
If, indeed, from that time forth, the 
conduct of Charles had been blameless, 
it might have been said that his eyes 
were at last opcTwid to the errors of his 
former conduct, and that, in sacrificing 
to the wishes of his Parliament a minis- 
ter whose crime had been a devotion 
tco 5 '.caious to the interests of his pre- 
rogative, he gave a painful and deeply 
humiliating proof of the sincerity of his 
repentance. We may describe the 
King’s behaviour on this occasion in 
terms resembling those which Hume 
has employed when speaking of the 
conduct of Churchill at the Revolution. 
It required ever after the most rigid 
jiisticc and sincerity in the dealings of 
Charles with his i)eoj)lc to vindicate his 
conduct towards his friend. His sub- 
sequent dealings with his people, how- 
ever, clearly showed, that it was not 
from any rcs|>cct for the Constitution, or 
from any sense of the deep criminal- 
ity (»f the plans in which Strafford and 
himself had been engaged, that he gave 
np his minister to the uxe. It becan'O, 
evident that he hud abandoned a ser- 
vant who, dccj>ly guilty as to all others, 
was guiltless tohim alone, solely in order 
to gain time for maturing other schemes 
of tyranny, and purchasing the aid 
of other Wentw orths. lie, who would 
not avail himself of the power w'hich 
the laws gave him to save an adherent 
to whom his honour w'as pledged, soon 
showed that ho did not scruple to break 
every law and forfeit every pledge, in 
order to work the nflh of his op- 
ponents, 

** I'ut not your tnist in princes ! ” 
was the expression of the fallen mi- 
nister, when he heard that Charles had 
consented to his death. The whole 
history of the times is a sermon on 
that bitter text The defence of the 
Long Parliament is comprised in the 
dring words of its rictim. 

The early measures of that Parlia- 
ment Mr. HaOain in general approves. 


But he considers the proceedings which 
took place after the recess in the summer 
of 1641 as mischievous and violent 
He thinks that, from that time, the de- 
mands of the Houses were not war- 
ranted by any imminent danger to the 
Constitution, and that in the war which 
ensued they^vere clearly the aggressors. 
As this is one of the most interesting 
questions in our history, we will venture 
to state, at some length, the reasons 
whidi have led us to form an opinion 
on it contrary to that of a writer whoso 
judgment we so highly^spect. 

We will premise that we think worse 
of King Charles the First than e.ven 
Mr. Hadlam appears to do. The fixed 
hatred of liberty which was the prin- 
ciple of the Iving’s public conduct, the 
unscrupulousness with which he adopted 
any means which might enable him to 
attain his ends, the readiness with 
which he gave promises, the impudence 
with which he broke them, the cruel 
indifference with w'hich he threw awaj 
his useless or damaged tools, made him, 
at least till his character was fuMy ex- 
posed, and his power shaken to its 
foundations, a more dangerous enemy 
to the Constitution th.an a man of far 
greater talents and resolution might 
have been. Such princes may still be 
seen, tlie scandals of the southern 
thrones of Europe, princes false alike 
to the accom]dice8 who have served 
them and to the o])poncnt8 who have 
spared them, princes who, in the hour 
of danger, concede every thing, swear 
every thing, hold out their cheeks to 
every smitcr, give up to punishment 
every instrument of their tyranny, and 
aw'ait with meek and smiling implaca- 
bility the blessed day of peijuiy and 
revenge. 

We will pass by the instances of 
oppression and falsehood which dis- 
graced the early part of the reign of 
Charles. Wc will leave out of the 
question the whole history of his third 
Parliament, the price which Ite exacted 
for assenting to the Petition of Right, 
the perfidy with which he violated his 
engagements, the death of Eliot, the 
barbarous punishroents inflicted by the 
Star Chamber, the ship-money, and all 
the measms now imiv6rBa% eon* 
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4i6ii!iicd, which disgraced hu adminis** 
tration from 1630 to 1640. We will 
admit that it might be the duty of the 
Parliament, after punishing the most 
guilty of his creatures, after abolishing 
the inquisitorial tribunals which had 
bee'', the instruments of his tyranny, 
after reversing the unjust sentences of 
his victims, to pause in its course.' 
The concessions which had been made 
were great, the c\lls of civil war 
obvious, the advantages even of victory 
doubtful. The former errors of the 
King might be imputed to youth, to 
the pressure of circumstances, to the 
influence of evil counsel, to the un- 
defined state of the law. Wc firmly 
believe that if, even at this eleventh 
hour, Charles had acted fairly towards 
his })coi)lc, if he had even acted fairly 
towards his own partisans, the House 
of Commons would have given him a 
fair chhnce of retrieving the pubh’c 
confidence. Such was the opinion of 
Clarendon. He distinctly states that 
the fury of opposition had abated, that 
a reaction ||ad begun to take place, 
that the majority of those who had 
taken part against the King were de- 
sirous of an hon'^nirablc and complete 
reconciliation, and that the more vio- 
lent, or, as it soon appeared, the more 
judicious members of the popular party 
were last declining in ciedit. The 
Kcmo.istrance had been earned with 
great difficulty. The uncompromising 
antagonists of the c.uirt, such as Crom- 
well, had begun to talk of selling their 
estates and leaving England. The 
event soon showed, that they were the 
only men who really understood how 
much inhumanity and fraud lay hid 
under the constitutional language and 
gracious demeanour of tlio King. 

The attempt to seize the five mem- 
bers was undoubtedly tlie real cause 
of the war. Ifrom that moment, the 
Ir>yal coufioence with which most of 
the popular party were beginning to 
regard the King was turned into hatred 
and incurable suspicion. From that 
moment, the Parliament was compelled 
to surroand itself with defensive arms. 
From tliat moment, city assumed 
the appearance of a ^rrison. From 
that moment, in the phrase of Claren- 


don, the carriage of Hampden became 
fiercer, that he drew the sword and 
threw away the scabbard. For, from 
that iponicnt, it must have been evident 
to every impartial observer, that, in the 
midst of professions, oaths, and smiles, 
the tyrant was constantly looking for- 
ward to an absolute sway and to a 
bloody revenge. 

I'l’c advocates of Charles have very 
dexterously contrived to conceal from 
their readers the real nature of this 
trantoCtijn. By making concessions 
appaiv 't\y candid and ample, they 
elude, the great accusation. They 
allow that the measure was weak and 
even frantic, an absurd caprice of I^ord 
Digby, absurdly adopted by the King. 
And thus they save their client from 
the full penalty of his transgression, by 
entering a plea of guilty to the minor 
offence. To us his conduct appears at 
this day as at the time it appeared to 
the Parliament and the city. Wo think 
it by no means so foolish as it pleases 
his friends to represent it, and far more 
wicked. 

In the first place, the transaction 
was illegal from beginning to end. 
The impeachment was illegal. The 
process was illegal. Tlio service was 
I illegal. If Charles wished to prosecute 
[ the five members for treason, a bill 
[against them should have been sent 
to a grand jury. That a commoner 
cannot be tried for high treason by the 
Lords at the suit of the Crown, is part 
of the very alphabet of our law. Tliat 
no man can be arrested by the King 
in person is equally clear. This wai 
an established maxim of our juris- 
prudence even in the time of Edward 
the Fourth. “ A subject,” said Chief 
Justice Markham to that Prince, “ may 
arrest for treason : the King cannot j 
for, if the arrest be illegal, the party 
has no remedy against the King.” 

The time at wWch Charles took thi 9 
step also deserves consideration. We 
have already said that the ardour which 
the Parliament had displayed at the 
time of its first meeting had consi- 
derably abated, that the leading oppo- 
nents- of the court were des^mnding^ 
and that their followers were in gener^ 
inclined to milder and more temperate 
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xnpfisttx^ than th(>sewluch had hitherto concerned, withont consulting them, 
been pursued. In every country, and On this occasion he did not consult 
in none more than in England, there them. His conduct astonished them 
is a disposition to take the part of those more than any other members of the 
who are unmercifully run down, and Assembly. Clarendon says that they 
whp seem destitute of all means of were deeply hurt by this want of con- 
defence. Every man who has observed fidcnce, and the more hurt, because, if 
the ebb and flow of public feeling in they had been consulted, they would 
our own time will easily recall exam- have done their utmost to dissuade 
pies to illustrate this remark. An Charles from so improper a proceeding. 
English statesman ought to pay assi- Hid it never occur to Clarendon, will 
duous worship to Nemesis, to be most it not at least occur to men less partial, 
apprehensive of ruin when he is at the that there was good reason for this? 
height of power and popularity, and to When the danger to the throne seemed 
dread his enemy most when most com- imminent, the King was ready to put 
pletely prostrated. Tlic fate of the himself for a time into the hands of 
Coaliticrn Ministry in 1784 is perhaps those who, though they disapproved of 
the strongest instance in our history his past conduct, thought that the re- 
of the operation of this principle. A medics had now become worse than 
few weeks turned the ablest and most the distempers. But we believe that in 
extended Ministry that ever existed his heart he regarded both the parties in 
into a feeble Opposition, and raised a the Parliament With feelings of aversion 
King who was talking of retiring to which differed only in the do^ce of 
Hanover to a height of power which their intensity, and that the awfiu wam- 
nono of his predecessors had enjoyed ing which he proposed to give, by im- 
since the Revolution. A crisis of this molating the principal supporters of 
description was evidently approaching the Remonstrance, waa pmjtlyintendcd 
in 1 642. At such a crisis, a Prince of a for the instruction of thSe who had 
really honest and generous nature, who concurred in censuring the ship-money 
had erred, who had seen his error, who and in abolishing the Star Chamber, 
had regretted the lost affections of his The Commons informed the King 
people, who rejoiced in the dawning that their members should bo forth- 
nope of regaining them, would be pecu- coming to answer any charge legally 
liiirly careful to take no step which brought against them. The Lords re- 
coiild give occasion of offence, even to fused to assume the unconstitutional 
the unreasonable. On the other band, office with which he attempted to invest 
a tyrant, whose whole life was a lie, them. And what was then his con- 
who hated the Constitution the more duct ? He went, attended by hundreds 
because he had been compelled to feign of armed men, to seize the objects of 
respect for it, and to whom his own his hatred in the House itself. The 
honour and the love of his i)eople were party opposed to him more than insi- 
as notliing, would select such a crisis nuated that his purpose was of the 
for some appalling violation of law, most atrocious kind. Wc will not con- 
fer some stroke which might remove demn him merely on their suspicions, 
the chiefs of an Opposition, and inti- Wc will not hold him answerable for 
tiiidate the herd. This Charles at- the sanguinary expressions of the loose 
tempted. Ho missed his blow; but brawlers who composed his train. Wc 
so narrowly, that it would have been will judge of his act by itself alone, 
mere madness in those at whom it was And wc say, without hesitation, that it 
aimed to trust him again. is impossible to acquit him of having 

It deserves to be remarked that the meditated violences, and violence which 
King had, a short time before, pro- might probably end in blood. He knew 
mised the moat respectable Royalists in that the legality of his proceedings was 
the House of Commons, Falkland, Cole- denied. He must have known that 
l>cpiKr, and Hyde, that ho would take some of the accused members were men 
no measure in which that House was not likely to submit peaceably to an 
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illegal anest There was eveiy rearon 
to expect that he would find in 
their places, that they would refuse to 
obey his summons, and that the House ' 
would support them in their refusal 
What course would then have been left 
to him ? Unless we suppose that he went 
on this expedition for the sole purpose 
of making himself ridiculous, we must 
believe that he would have had recourse 
to force. There would have been a 
scuffle; and it might not, under such 
circumstances, have been in his power, 
even if it had been in his inclination, 
%o prevent a scuffle from ending in a 
massacre. Fortunately for his fame, un- 
fortunately perhaps for what ho prized 
far more, the interests of his hatred 
and his ambition, the affair ended dif- 
ferently. The birds, as he said, were 
fiown, and his plan was disconcerted. 
Posterity is not extreme to mark abor- 
tive crimes ; and thus the King’s ad- 
vocates have found it easy to represent 
a step, which, but for a trivial accident, 
might have filled England v ith mourn- 
ing and dismay, as a mere error of 
judgment, ‘wild and foolish, but per- 
fectly innocent. Such was not, however, 
at the time, the opinion of any party. 
The most zealous lioyalistswere so much 
disgusted and ashamed that they sus- 
]>endcd their opposition to the popular 
party, and, silently at least, concurred 
in measures of precaution so strong as 
aljiiobi to amount to resistance. 

From that day, whatever of confi- 
dence and loyal attachment had sur- 
vived the misrule of seventeen ye^s 
was, in the great body of the people, 
extinguished, and extinguished for 
ever. As soon as the outrage had 
failed, the hypocrisy recommenced. 
Down to the very eve of this fiagitious 
attempt, Charles had been talking of 
his respect for the privileges of Par- 
liament and the liberties of his people. 
He began again in the same style on 
the morrow ; but it was too late. To 
trust him now would have been, not 
moderation, but insanity. What com- 
mon security would suffice against a 
, Prince who was evidently watching his 
season with that cold and patient hatred 
which, in tlie long viOr ores out evety 
other passion ? 


It is certain^ from no admiration of 
Charles that Im, Hallam disapproves of 
the conduct of the Houses in resorting 
to arms. But he thinks that any at- 
tempt on the part of that Prince to 
establish a despotism would have been 
as strongly opposed by his adherents as 
by his enemies, and that therefore the 
Constitution might be considered as out 
of danger, dl*, at least, that it had more 
to apprehend from the war than from 
the lUng. On this subject Mr. Hallam 
dilates at length, and with conspicuous 
ability. We will offer a few considera- 
fions which lead us to incline to a dif- 
ferent opinion. 

The Constitution of England was 
only one of a large family. In all the 
monarchies of Western Europe, during 
the middle ages, there existed restraints 
on the roy^ authority, fundamental 
laws, and representative assemblies, in 
the fifteenth century, the government 
of Castile seems to have been as free as 
that of our own country. That of Ar- 
ragon was beyond all question more so. 
In France, the sovereign was ifioro ab- 
solute. Yet, even in France, the States- 
General alone could constitutionally 
impose taxes; and, at the very time 
when the authority of those assemblies 
was beginning to languish, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris received such an acces- 
sion of strength as enabled it, in some 
measure, to perform the functions of a 
legislative assembly. Sweden and Den- 
mark had constitutions of a similar 
4eBcription. 

Let us overleap two or three hundred 
years, and contemplate Europe at the 
conunencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Every free constitution, save 
one, had gone down. That of England 
had weathered the danger, and was 
riding in full security. In Denmark 
and Sweden, the kings had availed 
themselves of the disputes which raged 
between the nobles and the commons, 
to puite all the powers of government 
in their own hands. In France the 
institution of the States was only 
mentioned by lawyers os a part of the 
ancient theory of their government. It 
slept a deep sleep, destined to be broken 
by a tremendous waking. No person 
remembered the sittings of the three 
f 3 
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ordorif or expected ever to see them 
renewed. l>oiiis the Foarteentb had 
imposed on his parliament a patient 
sUence of sixty years. His grandson, 
after the War of the Spanish Succession, 
assimilated the constitution of Arragon 
to that of Castile, and extingnished the 
last feeble remains of liberty in the 
Heninstila. In England, on the other 
iumd, the Parliament wis infinitely 
more powerful than it had ever been. 
Not only was its legislative authority 
fully established; but its right to inter- 
fere, by advice almost equivalent to 
comTmmd, in every department of the 
executive government, was recognised, 
^e appointment of ministers, the re- 
lations with foreign powers, the con- 
duct of a war or a negotiation, de- 
pended less on the pleasure of the 
Prince than on that of the two Houses. 

What then made us to differ ? Why 
was it that, in that epidemic malady 
of constitutions, ours escaped the de- 
stroying influence; or rather that, at 
the very crisis of the disease, a favour- 
able tnrii took place in England, and 
in England alone ? It was not surely 
without a cause that so many kindred 
systems of government, having llou- 
rii^hrd together so long, languished 
and expired at almost the same time. 

It is the fashion to say, that the pro- 
gress of civilisation is favourable to 
liberty. The maxim, though in some 
sense true, must bo limited by many 
cianliflcations and exceptions. Wher- 
ever a poor and rude nation, in whiclw 
the form of government is a limited 
monaiehy, receives a great accession of 
wealth and knowledge, it is in im- 
minent danger of falling under arbitrary 
power. 

In such a state of society as that 
which existed all over Europe during 
the middle ages, very slight checks suf- 
ficed to keep the sovereign in order. His 
means of corruption and intimidation 
were vei7 scanty. He had little money, 
little patronage, no military establish- 
ment. His armies resembled juries. 
They were drawn out of the mass of the 
pfto^de: they soon returned to it again; 
•nd the character which was habi- 
tual prevailed ovur that which was 
•ocwlonal. A campalfu of forty days 


was too short, the discipline of a 
national militia too lax, to efface from 
their minds the feelings of civil life. 
As they carried to the camp the sen- 
timents and interests of the farm and 
the shop, so they carried back to the 
farm and the shop the military accom- 
plishments which they had acquired in 
the camp. At home the soldier learned 
how to value his rights, abroad how 
to defend them. 

Such a military force as this was a 
far stronger restraint on the regal 
power than any legislative assembly. 
The army, now the most formidable 
instrument of the executive power, was 
then the most formidable check on 
that power. Resistance to an established 
government, in modem times so difficult 
and perilous an enterprise, w'as in the 
Iburteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
simplest and easiest matter in the world. 
Indeed, it was far too simple and easy. 
An insurrection was got up then almost 
as easily as a petition is got up now. 
In a popular cause, or even in an un- 
’popular cause favoured by a few great 
nobles, a force of ten thousand armed 
men was raised in a week. If the king 
were, like our Edward the Second and 
Richard the Second, generally odious, 
he could not procure a single bow or 
halbert. He fell at once and without an 
eftbrt. In such times a sovereign like 
Louis the Fifteenth or the Emperor 
Paul would have been pulled down 
before his misgovemment had lasted for 
a month. We find that all the fame and 
ir^ueuc(j of our Edward the Third could 
not save his Madomo de Pompadour 
from the effects of the public hatred. 

Hume and many other writers have 
hastily concluded, that, in the fifteenth 
century, the English Parliament was al« 
together servile, because it recognised, 
without opposition, every successful 
usurper. That it was not servile its con- 
duct on many occasions of inferior 
importance is sufficient to prove. But 
surely it was not itran^ that the 
majority of the nobles, and of the 
deputies chosen by the commons, 
should approve of revolutions which , 
the nobles and commons had effect-' 
ed. The Parliament did not blindly 
follow the event of war, hut paiw 
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In those changes of public charter or auj assembly, been the safe- 
sentiment on which the event of wat guard of their privileges, was trans- 
dei>ended. The legil check was secon- ferred entire to the King, Monarchy 
dary and auxiliary to that which the gained in two ways* Abe sovereign 
nation held in its own hands. There was strengthened, the subjects weak- 
have always been monarchies in Asia, cned. The great mass of the popula- 
in which the '•oyal authority has been tion, destitute of all military discipline 
tempered by faiidiunental laws, though and organizatiem, ceased to exercise 
no legislative body exists to watch over any influence by force on political 
them. The guarantee is the opinion transactions. There have, indeed, 
of a community of which every indivi- during the last hundred and fifty years, 
dual is a soldier. Thus, the king of been many popular msurrectiems in 
Cab’d, as Mr. Elphinstone infonns u3, Europe: but all have failed except 
cannot augment the land revenue, or th<» • in which the regular army has 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the been induced to join the disaffected, 
ordinary tribunals. ’ . Those legal checks which, while the 

In the European kingdoms of this sovereign remained dependent on his 
description there were representative subjects, had boon adequate to the pur- 
assemblies. But it was not necessary, pose for which they were designed 
that those assemblies should meet very were now found wanting. The dikes 
frequently, that they should interfere which had been sufficient while the 
with all the operations of the executive waters were low were not high enough 
government, that they should watch to keep out the spring-tide. The 
with jealousy, and resent with prompt deluge passed over them; and, accord- 
indignation, every violation of the laws ing to the exquisite illustration of 
which the sovereign might commit. Butler, the formal boundaries which 
They were so strong that they might had excluded it, now held it in. The 
safely be careless. He was so feeble old constitutions fared like the old 
that ho might safely ho suffered to shields and coats of mail. They were 
encroach. If he ventured too far, tho defences of a rude age ; and they 
chastisement and ruin were at band, did well enough against the weapons 
In fact, tho people generally suffered of a rude age. But new and more for- 
inore from his weakness than from his midable means of destruction were in- 
authority. The tyranny of wealthy vented. The ancient panoply became 
and powerful subjects was the charac- useless; and it Was thrown aside to 
terUtic evil of the times. The royal rust in lumber-rooms, or exhibited only 
prerogatives were not even sufficient as part of an idle pageant, 
for the defence of property and the Thus absolute monarchy was estab- 
maintenanec of police. lished on the continent. England os- 

The progress of civilisation intro- caped; but she escaped very narrowly, 
duced a great change. War became Happily our insular situation, and the 
a science, and, a, a necessary conse- pacific policy of James, rendered stand- 
queiico. a trade. The great body of the ing armies unnecessary here, till they 
people grew every day more reluctant had been for soano time kept up in the 
to undergo the inconveniences of mili- neighbomring kingdoms. Our public 
tary serv ice, and letter able to pay men had therefore an opportunity of 
others for uudi'rgoing them. A new watching the effects produced by this 
class of men, thcTefore, dependent on momentous change on governments 
the Crown alone, natural enemies of which bore a close analogy to that es- 
tlrose popular rights which are to them tahlhhed in England. Every wh^ 
as the dew to the fleece of Gideon, they saw the power of the monarch 
idaves among freemen, freemen among increasing, the resistance of assembles 
alave*, grew into importance. That which were no longer supported by 
^ysical force which in the dark ages a national force graduaUy becoming 
had belonged to the nol)les and the more and more feeble, and at l^gth 
oommons, and had, far more than any altogether ceasing. Ihe flimda «nd 

F 4 
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cniiBlQf of liberty perceived with seen him retain from war at the head 
eqlal ^^eamem the canses of this of twenty thonsand troops, accnstomed 
general decay. It is the favourite to carnage and free quarters in Ireland, 
th^ne of Birafibrd. He advises the We think, with lifr. Hallam, that 
King to procure from the Judges a many of the Royalist nobility and 
recognition of his right to raise an gentry were true friends to the Con- 
army at his pleasure. ** This place stitution, and that, but for the solemn 
well fortified,** says hej “ for ever vin- protestations by which the King bound 
dicates the monarchy at home from himself to govern according to the law 
under the conditions and restraints of for the future, they never would have 
subjects.** We firmly believe that he joined his standard. But surely they 
was in the right Nay; we believe underrated the public danger. Falk- 
that, even if no deliberate scheme of land is commonly selected as the 
arbitrary government had been formed most respectable specimen of this class, 
by the sovereign and his ministers. He was indeed, a man of great talents 
♦here was great reason to apprehend -and of great virtues, but, we apprehend, 
a natural extinction of the Constitu- infinitely too fastii’ous for public life, 
tion. If, for example, Charles had He did not perceive that, in such times 
plnyod the part of Gustavos Adolphus, as those on which his lot had fallen, 
it' he had carried on a popular war for the duty df a statesman is to choose 
the defence of the Protestant cause in the better cause and to stand by it, in 
Germany, if he had gratified the na- spite of those excesses by whicli every 
tional pride by a scries of victories, if cause, however good in itself, will bo 
he had formed an army of forty or disgraced. The present evil always 
fitly thonsand devoted soldiers, we do seemed to him the worst. He was .al- 
not see what chance the nation would w'ays going backward and forward ; 
have had of escaping from despotism, but it should be remembered to his 
TlieJudgos would have given os strong honour that it was always from the 
a decision in favour of camp-money stronger to the weaker side that he de- 
as they gave in favour of shipmoney. sertci While Charles was oppressing 
If they had been scrupulous, it would the people, Falkland was a resolute 
have made little difierence. An indi- champion of liberty. He attacked 
vidual who resisted would have lieen Strafiord. He even concurred in strong 
treated as Charles treated Eliot, and measures against Episcopacy. But the 
ns Strafford wished to treat Hampden* violence of his party annoyed him, and 
The Parliament might have been sum* drove him to the other party, to bo 
moned once in twenty years, to con* equally annoyed there. lireading the 
gratulate a King on his accession, or success of the cause which he had es- 
to give solemnity to some great mea- poused, dis^sted by the courtiers of 
sure of state, ^ch hud b^n the fate Oxford, as he had been disgusted by 
of legislative assemblies os powerful, the patriots of Westminster, yet bound 
as much respected, as high-s))irited, as by honour not to abandon tlie cause for 
the English Lords and Commons. which he was in aims, he pined away, 
The two Houses, surrounded by the neglected his person, went about moan- 
ruins of so many free constitutions ing for peace, and at last rushed des- 
overthrown or sapped by the new miU- porately on death, as the best refuge in 
tary system, were required to intrust such miserable times. If he had lived 
the command of an army and the con- through the scenes that folkiwed, we 
duct of the Irish war to a King who have little doubt that he would ^ve 
had proposed to himself the destmetion condemned himself to share the eidle 
of liberty as the p'eat end of his policy, and beggary of the royal family ; that 
We are decidedly of optnion that it he would then have mumed to oppose 
would have been fatal to comply, all their roeasurei $ tint ho would ^ve 
Xtai^ of those who took the side of been scat to the Tower by the Ccon- 
the King on this questioa would have mons as a stifier of the Popish Pkil, 
emtid thehr own loyalty, if they had and by the King as an aocumpike iu 
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tihe Bje-Hoase Plot ; and that^ if lie its spirit This might have heen done^ 
had escaped being hanged, lirst by as it was done at the .Kerolution, 
Scrogg8,and then by Jefferies, he would, expelling the reigning; ihmily, and 
after manfully opposing James the calling to the throne princes wh<^rely- 
Second through years of tyranny, have ing solely on an elective title, wonld 
been seized with a fit of compassion at find it necessaiyto respect the privileges 
the very moment of tho Revolution, and follow the advice of tiie pssembiies 
haffe voted for a regency, and died a to which they owed everything, to pass 
nonjnror. every biffi^hkh the Legislature strong- 

We do not dispute that the royal ly pressed upon them, and to fill tho 
party contained many excellent men offices of state with men in whom the 
and excellent citizens. But this we Legislature eonfided. But, a| the two 
say, tLat tl^ey did not discern those Honseg did not choose to change ^the 
times. The peculiar glory of the d3mttsjy, it was uecessaiy that they 
Houses of Parliament is that, in the should do directly what at the Revolu- 
great plague and mortality of constitu- tion was done indirectly. Kothing is 
tions, they took their stand between more usual than to hear it said that, if 
the living and the dead. At the very the Houses had contented themselves 
crisis of our destiny, at the very mo- with making such a reform in tlie go- 
ment when the fate which had passed vemment under Charles as was aftcr- 
on every other nation was about to wards made under William, they would 
pass on England, they arrested the have had the highest claim to national 
danger. gratitude ; and that in their violence 

ITiose who conceive that the parlia- they overshot the mark. But how was 
mentary leaders were desirous merely it possible to make such a settlement 
to maintain the old constitution, and under Charles ? Charles was not, like 
those who represent them as conspiring William and the princes of tho Hano- 
to subvert it, are equally in error. The verian line, bound by community of in- 
old constitution, as wc have attempted terests and dangers to the Parliament, 
to sliow, could not be maintained. The Itwas therefore necessary that he should 
progress of time, the increase of wealth, be bound by treaty and statute, 
the diffusion of knowledge, the great Mr. Hallam reproba^, in language 
change in the European system of war, which has a little surpil^ us, the nine- 
rendered it impossible tbit any of the teen propositions into which the Par- 
momirchies of the middle ages should liament digested its scheme. Is it pos- 
continue to exist on the old footing, sible to doubt that, if James the Second 
The prerogative of the crown was con- had remained in the island, aaA had 
stantly advancing. If the privileges been suffered, as ho probably wOmd in 
of the people were to remain absolutely that case have been suffered, to keep 
stationary, they would relatively retro- his crown, conditions to the full as 
grade. The monarchical and demo- hard would have been imposed on him? 
rratical parts df the government were On the other hand, we fully admit that^ 
placed in a situation not unlike that of if the Long Parliament had pronounced 
the two brothers in the Faiiy Queen, the departure of Charies from London 
one of whom saw the soil of his inhe- an aMication, and had called Essex 
ritance daily washed away by the tide or Northumberland to the throne, the 
and joined to that of his rival The new prince might have safely been suf- 
portions had at first been fairly meted feredto reign irithout such restrictions, 
out By a natural and constant trans- His titnalion would have been a sufil- 
fer, the one had been extended ; the dent guarantee, 
other had dwindled to nothing. Anew In the nineteen propositions we sea 
partition, or a compensadon, was ne- very little to blame except the articles 
eessaiy to restore the original equality, against the CatboUes. These, however^ 

It was now, therefore, absolutely ne- were in the spirit of that age; and to 
cessaiy to violate the formal part of some sturdy chufchmen in our owu^ 
ihib constitution, in order to preserve they may teem to paUiSissvm the good 
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tlie Losig Paj?liament efibcted. 
Tie ]?egtilation with respect to new 
earoatiens of Beers is the onl j other ar> 
tiwele 4ibout which we entertaii^ any 
4osiht. One ol the propositions is that 
^ judges shall hold their offices duiing 
good behaviour. To this surely no ex- 
oeptioB wiU be taken. The right of di- 
faking the education and marriage of 
the princes was most properly claimed 
by the Barliament, on the same ground 
on which, after the Bevolution, it was 
enacted, tliat no king, on pain of for- 
leiting his throne, should espouse a 
Papist. 1) ideas we condemn the states- 
men of the Revolution, who conceived 
that Bngland could not safely be go- 
verned by a sovereign married to a 
Catholic queen, we can scarcely con- 
demn the liong Parliament bk^use, 
having a sovereign so situated, they 
thought it necessary to place him under 
strict restraints. The influence of 
Henrietta Maria had already been 
deeply ielt in political affairs. In the 
regulation of her family, in the edu- 
cation and marriage of her children, it 
was still more likely to bo felt. There 
might bo another Catholic queen ; 
possibly, a Catholic king. Little os 
we arc disjKxsed to join in the vulgar 
clamour on tins subject, we think that 
such an event ought to be, if possible, 
averted ; and this could only be done, 
if Charles was to be left on the throne, 
by placing his domestic arrangements 
under the control of Parliament 
A Veto on the appointment of min- 
isters was demanded. But this veto 
Parliament liOs virtually possessed ever 
sinco the Revolution. It is no doubt 
very fhr better that this power of the 
Legislature should be exercised as it is 
now exercised, when any great occa- 
fton calls for interference, than that at 
every change the Commons should 
have to signify their approbation or dt(»- 
approbatton in form, unless a new 

family had been placed on the throne, 
wo do not see how this power conld 
have been exeicieed as it is now exer- 
cised. Wo again repeat, tliat no re- 
straints whidi could be imposed on the 
princes who reigned alter the Bevo- 
iutioii could have added to the security 
trhkh their titla affiotded. They were 


compelled to court their parliamenta. 
But from Charles nothing was to be 
expected which was not set down in 
the bond. 

It was not stipulated that the King 
should give up his negative on acts of 
Parliament. But the Commons bad 
certainly shown a strong disposition to 
exact this security also. “ Such a doc- 
trine,” says Mr. Hallam, “ was in this 
country as repugnant to the whole 
histoiy of our laws, as it was incom- 
patible with the subsistence of the mo- 
narchy in any thing more than a 
nominal preeminence.” Now this ar- 
ticle has been as completely carried 
into cfi'ect by the Revolution as if it 
had been formally inserted in the Bill 
of Rights and the Act of Settlement. 
We arc surprised, we confess, that Mr. 
Hallam should attach so mucli im- 
portance to a prerogative which has 
not been exercised for a hundred and 
thirty years, which probably will never 
be exercised again, and which can 
scarcely, in any conceivable case, be 
exercised for a salutary purpose. 

But the great security, tlie security 
without which every other would have 
been insufficient, was the power of the 
sword. This both parties thoroughly 
understood. The Parliament insisted 
on having the command of tlie militia 
and the direction of the Irish war. 
** By God, not for an hour ! ” exclaimed 
the King. “Keep the militia,” said 
the Queen, after the defeat of the royal 
party : “ Keep the militia ; that will 
bring bat^k every thing.” That, by the 
old constitution, no military authority 
was lodged in the Parliament, Mr. 
Hallam has clearly shown. That it is 
a species of authority which ought not 
to he permanenriy lodged in large and 
divided assemblies, must, we tliiuk, in 
fairness bo conceded. Opposition, pub- 
licity, long discussion, frequent com- 
promise; these are the characteristics 
of' the proeeediiigs of such assemblies. 
Unitv, secrecy, decision, are the qualities 
which militasy arrangements require. 
There were,tibfMlbi«i seriooi objeciioiis 
to the propoaitioii of the Houses on 
this subject Bnt, on the other hand, 
to trust tttch a Kbg, at such a crisis, 
with the very weapon which, in hands 
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leas dangerous, had destroyed so mr nj 
free constitutions, would have been the 
extreme of rashner!?. The jealousy 
with which the oligarchy of Venice and 
the States of Holland regarded their 
generals and armies induced therrs per- 
petually to interfere in matters of which 
they were incompetent to judge. This 
policy secured them against military 
usurpation, but placed them under great 
disadvantages in war. The uncon- 
trolled power which the King of France 
exercised over his troops enabled him 
to conquer his enemies, but enabled 
him also to oppress his people. Was 
there any intermediate course ? None, 
we confess, altogether free from ob- 
jection. But ou the whole, we con- 
ceive that the best measure would have 
been that which the Parliament over 
and over proposed, namely, that for a 
limited time the power of the sword 
should be left to the two Houses, and 
that it should revert to the Crown when 
the constitution should be firmly estab- 
lished, and when the new securities of 
freedom should be so far strengthened 
by prescription that it would be diffi- 
cult to employ even a standing army 
for the purnosc of subverting them, 

Mr. Haiiam thinks that the dispute 
might easily have been compromised, 
by enacting that the King should have 
no jiovvcr to keep a standing army on 
foot Avithout the consent oi' Parliament. 
He reasons as if the question had been 
merely theoretical, and as if at that 
time no army had been wanted. “ The 
kingdom,” ho says, “might have well 
dispenscdi in that age, Avith any mili- 
tary organization.” Now, we think 
that Mr. Hallam overlooks the most 
important circumstance in the whole 
case. Ireland was actually in rebellion ; 
and a great expedition would obviously 
be necessary to reduce that kingdom to 
obedience. The Houses had therefore 
to considtr, not an abstract question of 
law, but an urgent practical question, di- 
rectly hivolA'ing the safeQr of the state. 
They had to consider the expediency of 
immediately giving a great army to a 
King who was at least as dosiroos to 
put down the Parliament of England as 
to conquer the insurgents of Ireland. 


n 

Of course we do not xnean to defend 
all the measures of the Houses. Far 
from it. There never was a perfect 
man. It would, therefore, be the height 
of absurdity to expect a perfect party 
or a perfect assembly. For large bodies 
are far more likely to err than indi- 
viduals. The passions are inflamed by 
sympathy; the fear of punishment and 
the sense of shame are diminished by 
partition. Every day we see men do 
for their Action what they would die 
rather than do for themselves. 

Sc rcely any private quarrel ever 
happens, in which the right and wrong 
are fo exquisitely divided that all the 
right lies on one side, and all the Avrong 
on the other. But here was a schism 
which separated a great nation into 
two parties. Of these parties, each 
Avas composed of many smaller [parties. 
Each contained many members, who 
differed far less from their moderate 
opponents than from their violent allies. 
Each reckoned among its supporters 
many who were determined in their 
choice by some accident of birth, of 
connection, or ®f local situation. Each 
,of them attracted to itself in multitudes 
those fierce and turbid spirits, to whom 
the clouds and whirlwinds of the poli- 
tical hurricane are the atmosphere of 
life. A party, like a camp, has its 
sutlers and camp-followers, as well as 
its soldiers. In its progress it collects 
round it a vast retinue, composed of 
people who thrive by its custom or are 
amused by its tlisplay, who may be 
sometimes reckoned, in an ostentatious 
enumeration, as forming a part of it, 
but AA'ho give no aid to its. operations, 
and take but a languid interest in its 
success, who relax its discipline and 
dishonour its flag by their irregularities, 
and who, after a disaster, are perfectly 
ready to cut the throats and rifle the 
baggage of their companions. 

Thus it is in every great division ; 
and thus it' was in our civil war. On 
both sides there was, undoubtedly, 
enough of crime and enough of error 
to disgust any man who did not reflect 
that the whole history of the species is 
made up of little except crimee and 
errors. MSsanUtrepy is not tibe temper 
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vrliieh qiiaMeg a man to act in great 
a0i^]% or to judge of them. 

^ Of the Parli^ent,’' says Mr. Hal- 
lam, ** it may be said, I think, with not 
greater seTerity than truth, that scarce 
two or three public acts of justice, hu- 
manity, or generosity, and very few of 
political wisdom or courage, are re- 
corded of them, from their quarrel with 
the King, to their expulsion by Crom- 
well.** Those who may agree with ns in 
the opinion which we have expressed as 
to the original demands of the Parlia- 
ment will scarcely concur in this strong 
censure.* The propositions which the 
Houses made at Oxford, at Uxbridge, 
and at Newcastle, were in strict accord- 
ance with these demands. In the 
darkest period of the war, they showed 
no disposition to concede any vital 
principle. In the fulness of their suc- 
cess, they showed no disposition to en- 
croach beyond these limits. In this 
respect wo cannot but think that they 
showed justice and generosity, as well 
as TOlitical wisdom and courage. 

llic Parliament was certainly far 
from faultless. We ftilly agree with 
Mr. Hallam in reprobating their treat- 
ment of l^ud. For the individual, in- 
deed, we entertain a more unmitigated 
contempt than for any other character 
in our history. The fondness with 
which a portion of the church regards 
his memory, can be compared only to 
that perversity of affection which some- 
times leads a mother to select the mon- 
ster or the idiot of the family as the 
object of her especial favour. Mr. Hal- 
lam has incidentally observed, that, in j 
the correspondence of Laud with Straf- 
ford, there are no indications of a sense I 
of duty towards God or man. Th©; 
admirers of the Archbishop have, in 
consequence, inflicted upon the public 
a crowd of extracts designed to prove 
the contrary. Now, in all those pas- 
sages, wo see notliing which a prelate 
as wicked as Pope Alexander or Car- 
dinal Uttbots might not have written. 
Those passages indicate no sense of 
duty to God or man, hot simply a strong 
interest in the prosfMsrity and dipity of 
the order to which Hhei^terbemnged; 
an interest which, when kept within 
oevtain limits, does not deserve censure, 


but which can never be considered os a 
virtue. Laud is anxious to accommo- 
date satisfactorily the disputes in the 
University of Dublin. He regrets to 
hear that a church is used as a stable, 
and that the benefices of Ireland are 
very poor. He is desirous that, how- 
ever small a congregation may be, 
service should be reg^rly performed. 
He expresses a wish that the judges of 
the court before which questions of 
tithe are generally brought should be 
selected with a view to the interest of 
the clergy. All this may be very proper ; 
and it may be very proper that an 
alderman should stand up for the tolls 
of his borough, and an East India di- 
rector for the charter of his Company. 
But it is ridiculous to say that these 
things indicate piety and benevolence, 
j No primate, though he were the most 
abandoned of mankind, could wish to 
see the body, with the influence of 
which his own influence was identical, 
degraded in the public estimation by 
internal dissensions, by the ruinous 
state of its edifices, and by the slovenly 
performance of its rites. We willingly 
acknowledge that the particular letters 
in question have very little harm in 
them } a compliment which cannot often 
be paid either to the writings or to the 
actions of Laud. 

Bad as the Archbishop was, however, 
he was not a traitor within the statute. 
Nor was he by any means so formi- 
dable as to be a proper subject for a 
retrospective ordinance of the legis- 
lature. EUs mind had not expansion 
enough to compmhend a peat scheme, 
good or bad. His oppressive acts were 
not, like those of the Earl of Strafford, 
parts of an extensive system. They 
were the luxuries in which a mean 
and irritable disposition indulges it- 
self from day to day, the excesses 
natural to a little mind in a great 
place. The severest panishment which 
the two Houses could have inflicted on 
him would have been to set him at 
liberty and send him to Oxford. There 
he might have staid, tortured by his 
own diabolical temper, hungering for 
Foritaas to pUtory and mangle, pla- 
guing the Cavalieii, for want of some- 
body else to plag«a,with his pceviiluiesi 
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and absurdity, performing gTiiih.ce8 
and antics in the cathedral, continuing 
that incomparable diary, which we 
never see without forgetting the vice" 
of his heart in the imbecility of his 
intellect, minuting down his dreams, 
counting the drops of blood which fell 
fiom his nose, watching the direction 
of the salt, and listening for the note 
of the screech-owls. Contemptuous 
mercy was the only vengeance which 
it became the Parliament to take on 
such a ridiculous old bigot. 

The Houses, it must be acknow- 
ledged, committed great errors in the 
conduct of the war, or rather one great 
error, which brought their affairs into 
a condition requiring the most peri- 
lous expedients. The parliamentary 
leaders of what may be called tlie first 
generation, Essex, Manchester, Nor- 
thumberland, Hollis, even Pym, all the 
most eminent men, in short, Hampden 
excepted, were inclined to half mea- 
sures. They dreaded a decisive victory 
almost as much as a decisive over- 
throw. They wished to bring the 
King into a situation which might 
render it necessary for him to grant 
their just and wise demands, but not 
to subvert the constitution or to change 
the dynasty. They were afraid of 
serving the purposes of those fierce 
and detennined enemies of monarchy, 
who now began to show themselves in 
the lower ranks of the party. The 
war was, therefore, conducted in a 
languid and inetficient manner. A 
resolute leader might have brought it 
to a close in a month. At the end of 
three campaigns, however, the event 
was still dubious ; and that it had not 
been decidedly unfavourable to the 
cause of liberty was princij)ally owing 
to the skill and energy which the more 
violent Roundheads had displayed ip 
subordinate situations. The conduct 
of Eairiax and Cromwell at Marston 
had exhibited a remarkable contrast to 
that of Essex at Edgehill, and to that 
of Waller at Lansdowne. 

If there be any truth established by 
the universal experience of nations, it 
is this, tliat to cany the spirit of peace 
into war is a weax and cruel policy. 
Tlie time for negotiation is the time for 
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deliberation and delay. But when , an 
extreme case calls for that remedy 
which is in its own nature most violent, 
and which, in such cases, is a remedy 
only because it is violent, it is idle 
to think of mitigating and diluting. 
Languid war can do nothing whi^ 
negotiation or submission will not do 
better : and to act on any other prin- 
ciple is, not to save blood and money, 
but to squander them. 

This the parliamentary leaders found. 
Th»* tirrd year of hostilities was draw- 
ing t > a close ; and they had^ot con- 
quereii the King. They ha#not ob- 
tained even those advantages which 
they had expected from a policy obvi- 
ously erroneous in a military point of 
view. They had wished to husband 
their resources. They now found that 
in enterprises like theirs, parsimony is 
tlie worst profusion. They had hoped 
to effect a reconciliation. The event 
taught them that the best way to con- 
ciliate is to bring the work of destruction 
to a speedy termination. By their mo- 
deration many lives and much property 
had been wasted. The angry passions 
which, if the contest had been short, 
would have died away almost as soon 
as they appeared, had fixed themselves 
in the form of deep and lasting hatred. 
A military caste had grown up. Those 
who had been induced to take up arms 
by the patriotic feelings of citizens had 
begun to entertain the professional 
feelings of soldiers. Above all, the 
leaders of the party had forfeited 
its confidence. If they had, by their 
valour and abilities, gained a comjdeto 
victory, their influence might have 
been sufficient to prevent tlieir asso- 
ciates from abusing it. It was now 
necessary to choose more resolute and 
uncompromising commanders. Un- 
happily the illustrious man who alone 
united in himself all the talents and 
virtues which the crisis required, who 
alone could have saved his country 
from the present dangers without 
plunging her into others, who alone 
could have united all the friends of 
liberty in obedience to his command- 
ing genius and his venerable name, 
was no more. Something might still 
be done. The Haases might still avert 
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im* iront of an 6^8, the triumphant which both had struggled was united 
retttm of an imperious and unprin- in a single hand. Men naturally sym- 
dpled master. They might still pre- pathize with the calamities of indi- 
seiTO London from all the horrors of viduals; but they aro inclined to look 
rapine, massacre, and lust. But their on a fallen party with contempt r^her 
hqpos of a victory, as spotless as their than with pity. Thus misfortune 
oause, of a reconciliation which might turned the greatest of Parliaments into 
knit together the hearts of all honest the despised Rump, and the worst of 
Shiglishmen for the defence of the Kings into the Blessed Martyr, 
public good, of durable tranquillity, of Mr. HaUam decidedly condemns the 
temperate freedom, were buried in the execution of Charles ; and in all that 
grave of Hampden. he says on that subject we heartily 

The self-denying ordinance was agree. We fully concur with him in 
p^s€d,|uid the army was remodelled, thinking that a great social schism, such 
iliesc nfcasurcs were undoubtedly full as the civil war, is not to be con- 
ofdanger. But all that was left to the founded with an ordinary treason, iind 
Parliament was to take the less of two that the vanquished ought to be treated 
dangers. And we think that, even if according to the rules, not of mu- 
they could have accurately foreseen all nicipal, but of international law. In 
that followed, their decision ought to this case the distinction is of the less 
have been the some. Under any circum- importance, because both international 
stances, wc should have preferred and municipal law were in favour of 
Cromwell to Charles. But there could Charles. He was a prisoner of war by 
be no comparison between Cromwell the former, a King by the latter. By 
and Charles victorious, Charles re- neither was he a traitor. If he had 
stored, Charles enabled to feed fat all been successful, and had put his lead- 
tho hungry grudges of his smiling ran- ing opponents to death, he w ould have 
cour and his cringing pride. The next desened severe censure; and this with- 
visit of his Majesty to his faithful Com- out reference to tlic justice or injustice 
mons would have been more serious of his cause. Yet the opponents of 
than that with which he last honoured Charles, it must be admitted, w'cro 
them; more serious than that which technically guilty of treason. Ho 
their own General paid them some might have sent them to the scaffold 
years after. The King would scarce without violating any established prin- 
havc been content with praying tliat ciplc of jurisprudenee. He would not 
the Lord would deliver him from Vane, have bt*.cn compelled to overturn the 
or with pulling Marten by the cloak, whole constitution in order to reach 
If, by fatal mismanagement, nothing them. Here his ow-n case ditiered 
was left to England bnt a choice of wddely from theirs. Not only was his 
tyrants, the last tyrant whom she condemnation in itself a measure which 
should have chosen was Charles. only the strongest necessity could rin- 

From the apprehension of this worst dicatc; but it could not be procured 
evil the Houses wxre soon delivered by without taking several previous steps, 
tlieir new lenders. ‘ The armies of every one of which w’ould have rc- 
Charles were every where routed, lus quired the strongest necessity to vin- 
fastnesses stormed, his party humbled dicatc it. It could not bo procured 
and subjugated, llie King himself without dissolving the Government by 
fell Into the hands of the Parliament ; military force, without establishing pre- 
and both the King and the Porliamcut cedents of tlie most dangcroms de- 
soon fell into the hands of the army, seription, without creating difficulties 
The fate of both the captives was the wtuch the next ten years were spent in 
some. Both w^ere treated alternately removing, without pulling down insti- 
with resiwet and with insult. At tutious whiohit soon became nccessaiy 
length the natural life of one, and the to reconstruct, and setting up others 
poUttcal life of the other, were termi- which almost every man was soon im- 
aaled by vidence; and the power for patient to destroy. It was necessazy 
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to strike the House of Loids out of ^he 
constitution, to e^chide members of 
the House of Commons by force, to 
make a new crime, a new tribunal, a 
new mode of procedure. The whole 
legislative and judicial systems were 
trampled, down for the purpose of tak- 
ing a single head. Not only those parts 
of the constitution which the repub- 
licans* were desirous to destroy, but 
those which they wished to retain and 
exalt, were deeply injured by these 
transactions. High Courts of Justice 
began to usurp the functions of juries. 
The remaining delegates oi‘ the people 
were soon driven from their scats by 
the same military violence which had 
enabled them to exclude their col- 
leagues. 

If Charles had been the last of his 
line, there would have been an intel- 
ligible reason lor putting him to death. 
But the blow which terminated his life 
at once transferred the allegiance of 
every Royalist to an heir, and an hcii* 
who was at liberty. To kill the in- 
dividual was, under such circumstances, 
not to destroy, but to release the 
King. . 

W'c detest the character of Charles ; 
but a man ought ^|ot to be removed by 
a law ex post facto^ even constitution- 
ally procured, merely because ho is 
detestable, lie must also be very dan- 
gerous. We can scarcely conceive that 
any danger which a state can ap- 
prehend froni any individual could jus- 
tify the violent mtusurcs which were 
necessary to procure a sentence against 
Charles. But in fact the danger amount- 
ed to nothing. There was indeed dan- 
ger from the attachment of a largo 
party to his office. But this danger his 
execution only increased. His personal 
influence was little indeed. He had 
lost the confidence of every party. 
Churchmen, Catholics, Presbyterians, | 
IndepeiideMs, his enemies, his friends,; 
bis tools, English, Scotch, Irish, aU di- j 
visions and subdivisions of his i>eopIe 
had been deceived by him. His most 
attached councillors turned away with 
shame and anguish from his take and 
hoUow jxilicy, plot intertwined with 
plot, mine 8i«*ung beneath mine, agents 
disowned, promises evaded, one pledge 


n 

given in private, another in public* 
** Oh, Mr. Secrets^,’* says Clarendon, 
in a letter to Nicholas, ** those stra* 
tagems have given mo more sad hours 
than all the misfortunes in war which 
have befallen the King, and look like 
the efibets of God’s anger towards us.** 

The abilities of Charles w'cre not 
formidable. His taste in the fine orta 
was indeed exquisite ; and few modem 
severcigns have written or spoken bet- 
ter. But he was not fit for active life. 
In negotiation he was always trjring to 
dupe ;i<^]iers, and duping only himself* 
As a soldier, he was feeble, dllatoxy, 
and niiserably wanting, not in personal 
courage, but in the presence of mind 
which his station required. Hi.s delay 
at Gloucester saved the parliamentaiy 
party from destruction. At Naseby, 
in the very crisis of his fortune, his want 
of self-possession spread a fatal panic 
through his army. Tlie story which 
Clarendon tells of that affair reminds 
us of the excuses by w^hich Bessus and 
Bobadil explain their cudgellings. A 
Scotch nobleman, it seems, begged the 
King not to run upon his death, took 
hold of his bridle, and turned his horse 
round. No man who had much value 
for his life w^ould have tried to perform 
the same friendly ofiicc on that day for 
Oliver Cromwell. 

One thing, and one alone, could make 
Charles dangerous, — a violent death. 
His tyranny could not break the high 
spirit of the English people. His arms 
could not conquer, his arts could not 
deceive them ; but his humiliation and his 
execution melted them into a generous 
compassion. Men who die on a scaffold 
for j)olitical offences almost always die 
well. The eyes of thousands are fixed 
upon them. Enemies and admirers are 
watching their demeanour. Eveiy tone 
of voice, every change of colour, is to 
go down to posterity. Escape i8irai)OB- 
siblc. Supplication is vain. In such a 
situation pride and despair have often 
been known to nerve the weakest 
minds with fortitude adequate to the 
occasion. Charles died patiently and 
bravely ; not more patiently or bravely, 
indeed, than many other victims of poli- 
tical rage ; not more patiently or bravely 
than ms own Jud^, who were not 
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kiHed, but tortured; or than Catholic religion in another, abonld 
Tine, vbo had alwajB been coniddcred have insurmountable scruples* about 
iw a timid man. However, the King's the ecclesiastical Constitution of the 
conduct during his trial and at his third, is altogether incredible. He 
execution made a prodigious impres- himself says in his letters that ho looks 
Mon* His subjects began to love his on Episcop^y as a stronger support 
memoiy as heartily as they had hated of monarchical power than even the 
his perspn; and posterity has estimated army. From causes which * we have 
his chapter from his death rather already considered, the Established 
tbATi from his life. Church had been, since the Heforma> 

To represent Charles as a martjrr tion, the great bulwark of the prero- 
in the cause of Episcopacy is absurd, gative. Charles wished, therefore, to 
Those who put him to death cared preserve it. He thought himself neces- 
as little for the Assembly of Divines sary both to the Parliament and to the 
as forAhe Convocation, and would, in army. He did not foresee, till too late, 
all probability, only have hated him that by paltering with the Presbyte- 
thc more if ho had agreed to set up rians, he should put both them and lura- 
the l^sbyterian discipline. Indeed, in self into the power of a fiercer and more 
spite of the opinion of Mr. Hallam, we daring party. If he had foreseen it, 
are inclined to think that the attach- we suspect that the royal blood which 
ment of Charles to the Church of Eng- still cries to Heaven every thirtieth of 
land was altogether political. Human January, for judgments only to bo 
nature is, wc admit, so capricious that averted by salt-fish and egg-sauce, 
there may bo a single sensitive point would never have been shed. One who 
in a conscience which every where else had swallowed the Scotch Declaration 
is callous. A man without truth or would scarcely strain at the Covenant, 
humanity may have some strange The death of Charles and the strong 
scruples about a trifle. There was one measures which led to it raised Cfom- 
devout warrior in the royal camp well to a height of power fatal to the 
whoso piety bore a great rt'semblancc infant Commonwealth. No men oc- 
to tlmt which is ascril)ed to the King, cupy so splendid a place in history as 
Wo mean Colonel Turner. Ibat gal- those who have foumled monarchies on 
laiit Cavalier was hanged, after the the ruins of republican institutions. 
Kestoration, for a flagitious burglary. Their glory, if not of the purest, is 
At the gallows he told the crowd that assuredly of the most seductive and 
his mind received great consolation dazzling kind. In natidiis broken to 
from one reflection: ho had always the curb, in nations long accustomed 
taken off his hat when he went into a to be transferred from one tyrant to 
eburch. The character of Charles another, a man without eminent qua- 
would scarcely rise in our estimation, litics may easily gain supreme power, 
if wo believed that he was pricked in The defection of a troop of guards, a 
conscience after the manner of this conspiracy of eunuchs, a popular tu- 
worthy loyalist, and that while vio- mult, might place an indolent senator 
lating all, the first rules of Christian or a brutal soldier on the throne of the 
morality, he was sincerely scnipidous Roman world. Similar revolutions 
about cliurch-govemment. But wc have often occurred in the despotic 
acquit him of such weakness. In 1641, states of Asiai. But a community which 
he doiibcmudy confirmed the Scotch has heard the voice of truth and expe- 
Declaration which stated that the go- rienc^jd the pleasures of liberty, in 
vernment of the church by archbishops which the merits of statesmen and of 
and bishum was contrary to the word systems arc freely canvassed, in which 
of God. Jfa 1645, he appears to have obedience is paid, not to persons, but to 
offered to set up Ropery in Ireland, laws, in which magistrates are regarded. 
That a King who had established the not as the lords, but as the servants ol 
IVesbyteruin rcUirion in one kingdom, the public, in which the excitement of 
AAd who was wUiing to ctfeabli^ the a party is a necessary of life, in which 
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pc^dcal warfare is induced to a system 
of tactics I such a couununitj is not 
etisily reduced to servitude. Beasts of 
burden may easily be managed by a 
new master. Bat will the wild ass I 
submit to the bonds ? Will the nni> | 
c^'rn serve and abide by the crib? Will 
leviathan hold out his nostrils to the 
hook? The Aythological conqueror 
of the East, whoseP enchantments re- 
duced wild beasts *^o the tameness of 
domestic cattle, and who harnessed 
liouL and tigers to his chariot, is but an 
imperfect tjrpe of those extraordinary 
minds which have thrown a spell on 
the fierce spirits of nations unaccus- 
tomed to control, and have compelled 
raging factions to obey their reins and 
swell their triumph. The enterprise, 
he it good or bad, is one which re- 
quires a truly great man. It demands 
courage, activity, energy, wisdom, firm- 
ness, conspicuous virtues, or vices so 
splendid and alluring as to resemble 
virtues. 

Those who have succeeded in this 
arduous undertaking form a veiy small 
and a very remarkable class. Parents 
of tyranny, heirs of freedom, kings 
among ci^ izeps. citizens among kings, 
they unite in themselves the charac- 
teristics of the system which springs 
from them, and those of the system 
from which they have sprung. Their 
reigns shine with a double light, the 
last and dearest rays of departing free- 
dom mingled with the first and bright- 
est glories of empire in its dawn. The 
high qualities of such a prince lend to 
despotism itself a charm drawn from i 
the liberty under which they were | 
formed, and which they have destroyed. 
He resembles an European who settles 
within the Tropics, and carries thither 
the strength and the energetic habits 
acquired in regions more propitious to 
the constiturion. He differs as widely 
from princes nursed in the purple of 
imperial cradles, as the companions of 
Gama from their dwarfish ^d imbe- 
cile progenv which, born in a climate 
unfavourable to its growth and beauty, 
degooerates more and more, at eveiy 
descent, from the q'ialitics of the ori- 
ginal conquerors. 

In this class three men stand pre- 
VoL. L 


^1 

eminent, Caesar, Cromwell, and Boni^ 
parte. The highest place in this re* 
markable triumvirate belongs undoubt* 
edly to Caesar. He united the talent# 
of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell t 
and he possessed also, what neither 
Crotpwell nor Bonaparte possessed, 
learning, taste, wit, eloqqp*!^ the sen- 
timents and the manners of an aocpm- ' 
plished gentlemLiL 
Between Cromwell and Napoleon 
Mr. Hallam has instituted a parallel 
scarce'/ leas ingenious than that which 
But’- ", has drawn between Richard 
Poeur de Lion and Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden. In this parallel, however, 
and indeed throughout his work, we 
think that he hardly gives Ci-omwoll 
fair measure. “Cromwell,” says he, 

“ far unlike his antitype, never showed 
any signs of a legislative mind, or any 
desire to place his renown on that 
noblest basis, the amelioration of social 
institutions.” The difference in this 
respect, we conceive, was not in the 
character of the men, f»ut in the cha- 
racter of the revolutions by means of 
which they rose to power. The civil 
war in England had been undertaken 
to defend and restore; the republican# 
of France set themselves to destroy. 
In England, the principles of the com* 
monqlaw had never been disturbed, and 
most even of its forms had been held 
sacred. In France, the law and its 
ministers had been swept away to- 
gether. In France, therefore, legisla- 
tion necessarily became the first busi- 
ness of the first settled government 
which rose on the ruins of the old sys- 
tem. The admirers of Inigo Jonca 
have always maintained that his work# 
are inferior to those of Sir Cbristophes 
Wren, only because the great fire of 
London gave Wren sneh a field for the 
display of his powers m no architect in 
the histoiT of the world ever possessed. 
Similar allowance must be made for 
Cromwell If he erected little that w«# 
new, it was beesuse there had been no 
general devastation to clearaspaoe for 
him. As it was, he reformed the re- 
presentative system in a most jndicion# 
manner. He rendered the administra- 
tion of justice uniform throughout the 
I island. We will quote a passage 
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to the Parliament in Sep- 
tember* 1656, which contains, wc think, 
simple and mde as the Action is, 
Stronger indications of a legislative 
mind, than are to be found in the whole 
range of orations delivered on such oc- 
casions before or since. 

** Theresa one general grievance in 
the nation. It is the law. I think, I 
may say it, I have as eminent judges | 
in this land as have been had, or 

nation has had for these many 
years. Truly, I could be particular as 
to the executive part, to the adminis- 
trataor; but that would trouble yom 
But the tnith of it is, there are wicked' 
and abominable laws that will be in 
your power to alter. To hang a man 
ft>r sixpence, threepence, I know not 
what, — to hang for a trihe, and pardon 
murder, is in the ministration of the 
kw through the ill framing of - it. I 
have known in my cxpcirienco abomi- 
nable murders quitted; and to see men j 
lose their lives for p(5tty matters!; 
This is* n thing*that God will reckon j 
for ; and I wish it may not He upon j 
this nation a day longer than you have 
an opiKirtunity to give a remedy; and I 
hope I shall cheerfully join with yon in it.’* 

Mr. lluUum truly says that, though 
it is im|)OS8iblc to rank Cromwell with 
Napoleon as a general, yet “ hi% ex- I 
ploits were os much al)Ove the level of 
his contemporaries, and more the effects 
of an original uneducated capacity.” 
Bonaparte was trained in the best 
militiiry schools ; the army which he 
led to Italy was one of the tincst that 
ever existed. Cromwell jmsst'd his 
youth and the prime of his manhood in 
a civil situation. Ho never looked on 
war till he was more than forty years 
old. Me had first to form himself, and 
then U) form his troops. Out of mw 
levies he created an army, the bravest 
and the best discitdtncd, tlio most 
orderly in peace, and th*^ most terrible 
ill war, ttmt Europe had seen. He 
calietl this body into existence. He led 
it to conquest. He never fought a battle 
witlioni gaining it. He never gained a 
battle without annihilatiiig force 
opposed to him. Yet hit victories 
w^ not the highest glory of his 
ttiUitaiy system. The whidi 


his troops paid to property, tiheir at^ 
tachment to the laws and religion of 
their country, their submission to the 
civil power, their temperance, their in- 
telligence, their industry, are without 
I paralleL It was after the Restoration 
I that the spirit which their great leader 
had infused into them was most sig- 
nally displayed. At tJie command of 
the established g^emment, an esta- 
blished government which had no 
means of enforcing obedience, fifty 
thousand soldiers whoso backs no 
enemy had over seen, either in do- 
mestic or in continental war, laid down 
their arms, and retired into the mass 
of the people, thenceforward to be dis- 
tinguished only by superior diligence, 

; sobriety, and i*egularity in the pursuits 
i of peace, from the other members of 
! the community w hich they had saved. 

In the general spirit and character 
of his administration, we think Crom- 
well far superior to Napoleon. “In civil 
government,” says Mr. Ilallam, “ there 
can be no adequate parallel between 
one who had sucked only the dregs of 
a liesotted fanaticism, and one to w^hom 
the stores of reason and philosophy 
w'cre open.” These expressions, it 
seems to us, convey the highest eulogi- 
um on our great comitryman. Reason 
and philosophy did not teach the con- 
queror of Europe to command hivS pas- 
sions, or to ]»ursue, a^s a first object, the 
haj)piuess of his people. They did not 
]>rcvent him from risking his fame and 
his jK^wer in a frantic contest against 
the principles of human natui-e and the 
laws of the physical world, against the 
nigo of the winter and the liberty of the 
sea. They did not exempt him from 
the influence of that most pernicious of 
superstitions, a presumptuous fatalism. 
They did not presentJ him from the 
inebriation of prosperity, or restrain 
him fh>m indecent quei-ulousness in ad- 
versity. On tlio other hand, the fanati- 
cism of Cromwell never urged him on 
impracticable nndortakiuf^, or confused 
hiii pi*rccption of the public good. Our 
countryman, inferior to Bonaparte in 
invention, waa far superior to him in 
wisdom. The French Emperor is 
among conquerors what Voltaire is 
among writers, a miraculous child. His 
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•plandid gonius was fi^qnentlj cloaaed 
by fits of humonr as absurdly perrerse 
as those of tlfe pet of the nurseiy, who 
quarrels with Ms food, and dashes hk 
playthings to pieces. Cromwell was 
emphatically a man. He porsessed, in 
on eminent degree, that masculine and 
fall-grown robustness of mind, that 
equally dillused intellectual health, 
which, if our national partiality docs 
not mislead us, has pcruliarly character- 
ised the great nftn of England. Never 
was any r ler so conspicuously bom 
forasovoreignty. The cup which hajS 
intoxicated almost all otlicrs sobered 
him. His spirit, restless from its own 
buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in 
majestic placidity as soon as it had 
I’cached the level congenial to it. He 
had nothing in common with that lai’gc 
class of men who distinguish them- 
selves in subordinate posts, and whose 
incapacity becomes obvious as soon as 
the public voice summons them to take 
the lead. Rapidly as his fortunes grew, 
his mind expanded more rapidly still. 
Insignificant as a private citizen, he 
was a great general ; he was a still 
greater prince, Napoleon hadathc- 
atricjil mam. or, in wliich the coarseness 
of a revolutionary guard-room was 
blended with the ceremoi^ of the old 
Court of V ers£iillc.s. Cromwell, by the 
confession even of his enerdcs, exhibit- 
ed in his demeanour the simple and 
natural nobleness of a man neither 
ashamed of his origin nor vain of his 
elevation, of a man who had found his 
proper place in society, abd who felt 
secure that he was competent to fill it 
Easy, even to familiarity, where his 
own dignity wew conceme<l, he was 
punctilious only for his coui.itry. His 
own character he left to take care of 
itself ; he left it to be defended by his 
victories in war, and Ids reforms in 
peace. But he was a jealous and im- 
placable gu.*rdian of the pnblic honour. 
He sutFered a crazy QuJiker to insult 
him iu the galhiiy of Whitehall, and 
revenged himself only byiiberating him 
and giving him a dinner. Bat he was 
prepared to risk tire chances of war to 
avenge the blood of a private English- 
man. 

No sovereign ever carried to the 
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throne so apportion of the best 
qualities of the middling orders, so 
strong a sympathy with the feelings 
and interests of Ms people. He was 
sometimes driven to orbkroiy measures; 
but ho had a Mgh, stout, honest, En» 
glish heart. Hence it was that he 
loved to surround Ms throne with such 
men as Hale and Blaka Hence it was 
that he allowed sc large a share of po- 
litical liberty to his subjects, and timt, 
even when on opposition dangerous to 
his ;; ov ^r and to his person almost 
compt Ued him to govern by the sword, 
bo wus still anxious to leave a germ 
from which, at a more favourableseason, 
fi-ee institutions might spring. Wa 
firmly believe that, if his first Par- 
liament had not commenced its debates 
by disputing his title, his government 
would have been as mild at home as it 
was energetic and able abroad. Ho 
was a soldier ; ho had risen by war. 
Had his ambition been of an impure or 
selfish kind, it would have been easy 
for him to plunge his country into con- 
tinental hostilities on a large scale, and 
to dazzle the restless factions which he 
mled, by the splendour of his victories^ 
Some of his enemies have snceringly 
remarked, that in the successes obtained 
under his administration lie had no 
personal share; as if a man who had 
raised himself from obscurity to empire 
solely by his military talents could 
have any unworthy reason for shrinking 
from military enteiprise. This reproach 
is Ms highest glory. In the success of 
the English navy ho could have no 
selfish interest. Its triumphs added 
nothing to his fame; its increase added 
nothing to his means of overawing Ills 
enemies; its great leader was not Ms 
friend. Yet he took a peculiar plea- 
sure in encouraging that noble service 
which, of all the instruments employed 
by an English govenunent, is the most 
impotent for miscMef, and the most 
powerful for good- His administration 
was glorious, but with no vulgar glcay. 
It was not one of those periods of over- 
strained and convulsive exertion wMch 
necessarily produce debility and lan- 
guor. Its energy was natural, healti^ 
fill, temperate. Ho placed Englax^A 
the hciid of the Protestant inteiostiattA 
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lit iIm tot mnk of Christian powers, long hare been a punishable crimes 
He taught every nation to value her truth and merit at last prevail Cowards 
hrientoip and to dread her enmity, who bad trembled at the ^ry sound of 
Bat he did not squander her resources his name, tools of office who, like 
in a vain attempt to invest her with Downing, had been proud of the honour 
that supremacy which no power, in the of lacqueying his coach, might insult 
modem system of Europe, can safely him in loyal speeches and addresses* 
affect, or can long retain. Venal poets might transfer to the King 

TOs noble and sober wisdom had the same eulogies, little the worse for 
Hs reward. If he did not carry the ban- wear, which they had bestowed on the 
ners of the Commonwealth in triumph Protector. A fickle multitude might 
to distant capitals, if he did not adorn crowd to shout and scoff round the gib- 
Whitehall with the spoils of the Stadt- beted remains of tbe greatest Prince and 
^uso and the Louvre, if he did not Soldier of the age. But when the Dvtch 
portion out Flanders and Germany into cannon started an effeminate tyrant in his 
principalities for his kinsmen and his own palace, when the conquests which 
generals, he did not, on the other hand, had Men won by the armies of Crom- 
scc his country overran by the armies well were sold to pamper the harlots of 
of oOtionB which Jhis ambition had pro- Charles, when Englishmen were sent 
voked. He did not drag out the last to fight under foreign banners, against 
years of his life an exile and a prisoner, the independence of Europe and the 
in an unhealthy climate and under an Protestant religion, many honest hearts 
ungenerous gaoler, raging with the swelled in secret at the thought of one 
impotent desire of vengeance, and who had never suffered his country to 
broodingover visions of departed glory. 1)6 ill used by any but himself. It must 
He went down to his grave in the ful- indeed liave been difficult for any 
ness of power and fame; and he left Englishman to see the salaried Viceroy 
to his son an audiority which any man of France, at the most important crisis 
of ordinary firmness and prudence of his fate, sauntering through his 
would have retained. haram, yawning and talking nonsense 

But for the weakness of that foolish over a dispatch, or beslobbering hia 
ishbosheth, the opinions which we have brother aiii^ his courtiers in a fit of 
been expressing would, we bcheve, maudlin affection, without a respectful 
now have formed tlie orthodox creed and tender remembrance of him before 
of good Englishmen. We might now whose genius the young lU’idc of Louia 
be writing under Uic government of and the veteran craft ^ Mazarine bad 
his Highness Oliver the Fifth or Richard stood rebuked, who had humbled Spain 
the Fourth, Protector, by the grace of on the land and Holland on the sea,. 
God, of the Commonwealth of Eng- and whose imperial voice had arrested 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the the sails of the Libyan pirates and the 
dominions thereto belonging. The form persecuting fires of Romo. Even to 
of tho great founder of the dynasty, on the present day his character, though 
borsebaek, as when he led the charge constantly attacked, and scarcely ever 
at Naseby, or on foot, as when he took defended, is popular with the great 
tho mai^ from ilio table of the Com- body of our countrymen, 
mons, would adorn our squares and The most blameable act of his life 
overlook our public offices fromCharing- was the execution of Charles. We havo 
Cross} and sermons in his praise would already strongly condemned that pro- 
be duly preached on bis lucky day, the ceeding $ but we by no means consider 
third of {September, by couit-chafuains, it as one which attaches any peculiar 
guiltless of the abominatioa of the stigma of iafismy to the names of those 
•arplke. who partonaied in it. It was an un- 

But, though his memory has not been just and ti^dichnis display of violent 
taken under the patronage of any pnrty, party spirit { but it was not a cntel or 
though emy device has been used to perfidioas measure. It had all those 
blacken it, though to praise him would feaunei which disdiiguiih the entxa of 
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mngnanfraoiis and intrepid spirits firom stances, whose presaging instinct no 
base and malign^t crimes. * sign of the times can elude. But it la 

From the moment that Cromwell is an unpropitious season for the firm ana 
dead and buried, we go on in almos. masciUine virtues. The statesman who 
perfect harmony with Mr. Hallam to enters on his career at such a time, 
the end of his l^k. The times which can form no permanent connections, 
followed the Restoration peculiarly re- can mahe no accurate observations on 
quire that unsparing impartiality which the higher parts of pditical science, 
is his most distinguishing virtue. No Before he can attach himself to a party, 
part of our history, during the last three it int scattered. Before he can stu^y 
centuries, presents a spectacle of such the nature of* a government, it is over- 
general dreariness, llie whole breed turned. The oath of abjuration comes 
of our statesmen seems to have de- clos o i the oath of allegiance. The 
generated ; and their moral and Intel- assoc ^tion which was subscribed yes- 
Icctual littleness strikes us with the terday is burned by the*hangman to- 
more disgust, because we see it placed day. In the midst of the constant 
in immediate contrast with the high eddy and change, self-preficn^ation be- 
and majestic qualities of the race which comes the first object of the adventurer, 
they succeeded. In the great civil war. It is a task too hard for the strongest 
even the bad cause had been rendered head to keep itself from becoming 
respectable and amiable by the purity giddy in the eternal whirl. Tublic 
and elevation of mind which many of spirit is out of the question. A laxity 
its friends displayed. Under Charles of principle, without which no public 
the Second, the best and noblest of man can bo eminent or even safe, bc- 
ends was disgraced by means the most comes too common to bo scandalous ; 
cruel and sordid. The rage of faction and the whole nation looks coolly on 
succeeded to the love of liberty. Loyalty instances of apostasy which would 
died away into servility. We look in startle the foulest turncoat of more 
vain among the leading politiemns of settled times. 

cither side for steadiness of principle. The histoiy of France since the 
or even for that ^mlgar fidelity to party Revolution affords some striking illus- 
which, in our time, it is esteemed in- trations of these remarks. The same 
famous to violate. The inconsistency, man was a servant of the Republic, of 
perfidy, and baseness, which the leaders Bonaparte, of Lewis the Eightcentli, of 
constantly practised, which their fol- Bonaparte again after his return from 
lowers defended, and which the great Elba, of Lewis again after his return 
body of the people regarded, as it seems, from Ghent. Yet all these manifold 
with little disapprobation, appear in treasons by no means seemed to destroy 
the present age almost incredible. In his influence, or oven to fix any peculiar 
the age of Charles the First, they stain of infamy on his character. We, 
would, we believe, have excited as to bo sure, did not know what to make 
much astonisliment. of him ; but his countrymen did not 

Man, however, is always the same, seem to be shocked j and in truth they 
And when so marked a difference ap- , had little right to bo shocked : for there 
pears between two ^nerations, it is was scarcely one Frenchman distin- 
certain that the solution may be found guished in the state or in the army, 
in their respective circuinstanees. The who had not, according to the best ol 
principal statesmen of the reign of his tislents and opportunities, emulated 
Qiarles the Second were trained during the example. It was natural, too, that 
the civil war and the revolutions which this should be the case. The rapiditr 
followed it. Such a period is eminently and violence widk which change foi- 
favonrable to the growth of quick and lowed change in the affairs of France 
active talents. It forms a class of men, towards the close of the last century 
shrewd, vigilant, itiVentive ; of men had taken away the reproadi of ijioon- 
whose dexterity triumphs over the most sistcncy, nnff xed the principles of pub- 
pei^exing combinations of cirenm- lie men, and produced in many minds 
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mo&pddsm and indifference 
alM^t winciplefi of government. 

Ko mglishman wlio has studied at- 
tentively the reign of Charles the 
Second, will think himself entitled to 
indulge in any feelings of national 
snperiority over the Dictionnairc des 
Girouettes. Shaftesbury was surely a 
fhr less respectable man than Talley- 
rand; and it would be injustice even to 
Fouchc to compare him with Lauder- 
dale. Nothing, indeed, can more clearly 
show how low the standard of politic^J 
morality had fallen in this country than 
the fortunes df the two British states- 
men w'hom have named. The go- 
veminent wanted a rufl^n to carry on 
the most atrocious system of misgovern- 
ment with which any nation was ever 
cursed, to extirpate l*rcsbyterianism by 
fire and sword, by the drowning of 
women, by the frightful torture of the 
boot. And they found him among the 
chiefs of the rebellion and the sub- 
scribers of the Covenant, The opposi- 
tion looked for a chief to head them in 
the must desperate attacks ever made, 
under the forms of the Constitution, 
on any English administration : and 
they selected the minister who had the 
deepest share in the worst acts of the 
Court, the soul of the Cabal, the coun- 
sellor who hod shut up the Exchequer 
and urged on the Butch war. The 
whole politicfil drama was of the same 
cast No unity of plan, no decent pro- 
priety of character and costume, could 
be found in that wild and monstrous 
harlequinade. The whole was made 
up of extravagant transformations and 
burlesque contrasts; Atlioists tamed 
Puritans; Puritans turned Atheists; 
ropuldicans defending the divine right 
of Kings ; prostitute courtiers clamour-, 
ing for the liberties of the people; 
judges inflaming the rage of mobs ; 
patriots {Kxrketing bribes from fo^ign 
powers; a Popish prince tortiuring 
Presbyterians into Episcopacy iu one 
pari of the island ; i^sbytexians cut- 
ting off the heads of Popish noblemen 
and gentlemen in the other. Public | 
opinion lias its natuml flux and redox. 
After a violent burst, there ito com- 
mouly a reaction. But vicii&ttudes so 
extraordinary as fjhoae whidi marked 


the reign of Chaiies the Second caxi 
only bt explained ^y supposing an 
utter want of principle in the political 
world. On neither side was there fi*^ 
delity enough to face a reverse. Those 
honourable retreats from power which, 
in later days, parties have often made, 
with loss, but still in good order, in 
firm union, with unbroken spirit and 
formidable means of annoyance, were 
utterly unknown. As soon as a check 
took place a total rout followed : arms 
and colours were thrown away. The 
vanquished troops, like the Italian mer- 
cenaries of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, enlisted on the very field of 
battle, in the service of the conqueror^. 
In a nation proud of its sturdy justice 
and plain good sense, no party could 
be found to take a firm middle stand 
between the worst of oppositions and 
the worst of courts. When, on charges 
as wild as Mother Goose’s talcs, on the 
testimony of wretches who proclaimed 
themselves to be spies and traitors, and 
whom (weiybody now believes to have 
been also liars and murderers, the ofial 
of gaols and brothels, the leavings of 
the hangman’s whip and shears, Catho- 
lics guilty of nothing but their religion 
were led like sheep to the Trotestant 
shambles, where wci'c the loyal Tory 
gontiy and tlie passively obedient cler- 
gy? And where, when the time of 
retribution came, when laws were 
strained and juries packed to destroy 
the leaders of^c Whigs, when charters 
were invaded, when Jefferies and Kirke 
were making Somersetshire what Laud- 
erdale and Graham liad made Scot- 
land, where were the ten thousand 
brisk boys of Shaftesbury, the members 
of ignoramus juries, the wearers of the 
Polish medal? All-powerful to de- 
stroy others, unable to save themselves, 
the members of the two parties op- 
pressed and were oppressed, murdered 
and were murdered, m their turn. No 
lucid interval ocmirred between the 
frantic poroa^fsms of two contradictory 
illusions. 

To the frequent changes of the go- 
vernment dimng the twenty yean 
which had preceded the Kestoration, 
j this unsteadiness is in a great measoro 
I to be attributed. Other eauses had also 
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been bM work. Eve^if the countnr aad 
been governed by the house of Crom- 
well or by the remains of the Long 
Parliament, the extreme austerity 
the Puritans would necessarily nave 
produced a revulsion. Towar<la the 
close of the Protectorate many signs 
indicated that a time of license was at 
hand. But the restoration of Charles 
the Second rendered the change won- 
derfully rapid and ’v’^olent. Profligacy 
became a test of orthodoity, and loyally 
a qu..lificj tion for rank and office. A 
deep and general taint infected the 
morals of the most influential classes, 
and spread itself through every pro- 
vince of letters. Poetry inflamed the 
passions; philosophy undermined the 
principles; divinity itself, inculcating 
an abject reverence for the Court, gave 
additional effect to the licentious ex- 
ample of the Court. We look in vain 
for those qualities which lend a charm 
to the errors of high and ardent natures, 
for tlie generosity, the tenderness, the 
chivalrous delicacy, which ennoble ap- 
petites into passions, and impart to 
vice itself a portion of the majesty of 
virtue. The excesses of that age re- 
mind us ' >f the humours of a gang of 
footpads, revelling with their favourite 
beauties at a flash-house. Li tlie 
fasliionablc libcitinism there is a hard, 
cold ferocity, an impudence, a lowness, 
a dirtiness, which can be paralleled 
only among the heroes and heroines 
of that filUiy and heartless literature 
wliich encouraged it. One nobleman 
of great abilities wauders about as a 
Merry-Andrew. Another harangues 
the mob stark naked from a window. 
A third lays an ambush to cud^l a 
man who has offended him. A knot 
of gentlemen of high rank and influence 
combine to push their fortunes at court 
by circulating stories intended to ruin 
an innocent girl, stories which had no 
foundation, and which, if they had been 
true, would never have passed the lips 
of a man of honour. A dead child is 
found in the palace, the offspring of 
some maid of hmiour by some coartier, 
or perhi^ by Charles himself. The 
wb^e flight of pandars and buffoons 
pounce upon it, and cany it in triumph 
to the royal laboratoiy, whore his Ma- j 


jesty, after a brutal je^ dissects it for tho 
amusement of the assembly, and tojo- 
bably of its father among the rest The 
favourite Duchess stamps about White- 
hall, cursing and swearing. min- 
isters employ their time at the council- 
board in making mouths at each other 
and taking off each other’s gestures fbr 
the amusement of the King. The Peers 
at a conference begin to pommel each 
other and to tear collars and periwigs. 
A spealvor in the House of Commons 
giv<‘« offence to the Court. He is way- 
laid ^y a gang of bullies, and his nose 
is cut to the bono. This ignominious 
dissoluteness, or rather, if we may ven- 
ture to designate it by the only proper 
word, blackguardism of fcolirig and 
manners, could not but spread from 
private to public life. The cynical 
sneers,' the epicurean sophistry, which 
liad ^iven honour and virtue from 
one part of the character, extended 
their influence over every other. The 
second generation of the statesmen of 
this reign were worthy pupils of the 
schools in T^hich they had been trained, 
of the gaming-table of Grammont, and 
the tiring-room of NelL In no other 
age could such a trifler as Buckingham 
have exorcised any political influence. 
In no other ago could the path to 
power and glory have been thrown 
open to the manifold infamies of 
Churchill. 

The history of Churchill shows, more 
clearly perhaps than that of any other 
individual, the malignity and extent of 
the corruption which had eaten into the 
heart of the public morality. An En- 
glish gentleman of good family attadios 
himself to a Prince who lias seduced 
his sister, and accepts rank and wealth 
os the price of her shame and his own. 
He then repays by ingratitude the 
benefits which he has purdiased by 
ignominy, betrays his patron in a man- 
ner which the best cause cannot ex- 
cuse, and commits an act, not only of 
private troacheiy, but of ffistinct x^- 
tary desertion. To his conduct at the 
crisis of the fate of James, no sendee 
in modem times has, as far as we re- 
member, fomiriied any parallel. The 
conduct of Ney« scandalous enough no 
doubt, is the very ffistidioixiiiMir of 
o 4 
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m eoinpasifon of it The per- Kothi;eg waft sail About the .wiolco4* 
^ Amold approaeheg it meet ness of reBistaape till resifttance had 
neaJrlf* In our and countiy no done its work, tiU the anoiiited vice- 
ti^lB, no servicftft, no party attach- gercnt of Heaven had been driven 
mentft, could bear any man up under away, and till it had become plain 
ftuch mountains of inmmy. Yet, even that he would never bo restore^ or 
Wore Churchill had performed those would be restored at least under strict 
f^reat actions which in some degree limitations. The cler^ went back, it 
redeem his character with f^tcrity, must be owned, to their old thcoiy, as 
the load lay very lightly on him. He soon as they found that it would do 
had others in abundance to keep him them no harm, 
in countenance. Godolphin, Orford, It is princip^y to the general base* 
Xhinby, the trimmer Halifax, the rene- ness and profligacy of the times that 
gsdc Sunderland, were all men of the Clarendon is indebted for his high re- 
•atne chu^s. putation. Ho was, in every respect, a 

Where such was the political mora- man unfit for his age, at once too good 
lify of the noble and the wealthy, it for it and too bad for it. He seemed 
may easily be' q;»nceived that those to be one of the ministers of Elizabeth, 
professions whicl^ even in the best transplanted at once to a state of so- 
times, are peculiarly liable to corrup- ciety widely different from that in 
tion, were in a frightful state. Such a which the abilities of such ministers 
bench and. such a bar England has had been serviceable. In the sixteenth 
never seen. Jones, Scrogg^ Jefferies, century, the Royal prerogative had 
Korth, Wright, Sawyer, Williams, are scarcely been called in question. A 
to this day the sp^ and blemishes of Minister who held it hign was' in no 
our legal chronicles. Differing in danger, so long os he used it well, 
constitution and in situatibn, whether That attachment to the Crown, that 
blustering or cringing, whether per- extreme jealousy of popular encroach- 
ftocuting Protestants or Catholics, they ments, that love, half religious half pos 
were equally unprincipled and in- litical, for the Church, which, from the 
human. The part which the Church Iniginning of the second session of the 
played was not equally atrocious; but Long Parliament, showed itself in Cla- 
it must have been exquisitely divert- rendon, and which his sufferir^s, his 
ing to a scoffer. Never wore principles long residence in France, and bis high 
so loudly professed, and so shamelessly station in the government, served to 
abandoned. Tlic Royal prerogative strengthen, would, a hundi*ed years 
had been magnified to the skies in earlier, have secured to him the favour 
theological works. The doctrine of of his sovereign without rendering him 
passive obedience had been preached odious to the people. His probity, his 
from innumerable pulpits. The Uni- coirectness in private life, his decency 
varsity of Oxford had sentenced the of deportaaient, and his general ability, 
works of tlic most moderate constitu- would not have misbecome a coUeaguo 
tionalists to the flames. Tlie accession of Walsin|^n and Burloigh. But, in 
iff a Catholic liing, the frightful cruel- the times on which he was cast, his 
tics committed in the west of England, errors and his virtues were alike out of 
never shook the steady loyaltv of the pl^e. He imprisoni^ meu without 
clergy. But did they serve the King trial. He was accused of raising un- 
for nought? He lidd his hand on lawful contrilmtions on tlm people for 
them, and ther cursed him to his face, the support of the army. The abo* 
He touched the revenue of a college lition of act whicli ensured the 
and the liberty of fome prelates; and flrequent holding of ^Parliaments was 
the whole n^eftskm set up a yell one of his favmcm objects. He seems 
worthy of Huj^ Peters himsel£ Ox- to have meditated the revival of the 
* ford sent her ]^to to ui invader with Star Chamber and the High Com- 

X alacrity than aha had shown mission Court. His seal for riie pre- 
Cbarkt the Pkst requested itjrogalive made him unpopular} but it 
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mid not teoure to Idm tho fovonr of 
m masior fur more de«iroii« of oasg and 
pleasure than o( power. Charles would 
rather have lived in eaale and privacy, 
wi^ abundance of money, a crowd of 
mimics to amnse him, and a score of 
mistresses, than have purchased the 
absolute dominion of the world by the 
privations and ex^ions to which Cla- 
rendon was constantly urging him. A 
councillor who was always bringing 
him pdjters and giving him advice, and 
who stontly lefnsed to compliment Lady 
Castlemaine and to carry messages to 
Mistress Stewart, soon became more 
hateful to him than ever Cromwell had 
been. Thus, considered by the people 
as an oppressor, by the Court as a 
censor, the Minister fell from his high 
odice with a ruin more violent and de- 
structive than could ever have been 
his fate, if he had either respected the 
principles of the Constitution or dat- 
tered tho vices of the King. 

Mr. Hallam has formed, we think, a 
most correct estimate of tho character 
and administration of Clarendon. But 
he scarcely makes a sufficient allow- 
ance for the wear and tear which ho- 
nesty almos! necessarily sustains in the 
friction of political life, and which, in 
times so rough as those through which 
Clarendon passed, must be very con- 
siderable. When these are fairly esti- 
mated, we think that his integrity may 
he allowed to pass master. A high- 
minded man he certainly was not, 
either in public or in private affairs. 
His own account of his conduct in the 
affair of his daughter is the most ex- 
traordinaiy passage in autobiography. 
We except notliing even in the Con- 
fessions of Bousseau. Several writers 
have taken a perverted and absurd 
pride in representing themselves as 
detestable; but no other ever laboured 
hard to make himself despicable and 
ridiculona In one important parti- 
cnlar Clarendon showed as IHtle regard 
to the honour of hk country at he had 
shown to that of his family. He ac- 
cepted a subsidy from France for the 
relief of Portugal. But this method 
of obtaining money was afterwards 
practised to a much greater extent 
and for objects much respeetaMe, 


both by the Court and by the Oppo* 
sidon. 

These pecuniary traiisa(;^ns are 
commonly considered as the most dis- 
graceful part of the histoty of ^ose 
times; and they were no doubt highly 
reprehensible. Tet, in justice to the 
Whigs and to Charles himself, we 
must admit that they were not so 
shameful or atrocious as at the present 
day they appear. The effect of violent 
animosities between parlies has always 
been an indifference to the geuen^ 
wolfun and honour of the State. A 
politidan, where factions run liigh, is 
mterested not for the whole people, to 
for his own section of it. The rest are« 
in his view, strangers, enemies, or 
rather pirates. The strongest aversion 
which he can feel to any foreign power 
is tho ardour of friendship, when com- 
pared with tho loathing which he en- 
tertains towards those domestic foes 
with whom he is cooped up in a narrow 
space, with whom he lives in a constant 
interchange of petty injuries and in- 
sults, and from whom, in tho day of 
their success, he has to expect seve- 
rities far beyond any ihat a conqueror 
from a distant country would inflict. 
Thus, in Greece, it was a point of ho- 
nour for a man to cleave to his party 
against his country. No aristocratical 
citizen of Samos or Corcyra would have 
hesitated to call in the aid of Lace- 
daemon. The multitude, on the con- 
trary, looked every where to Athens, 
In the Italian states of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, from the same 
cause, no man was so mucii a Pisan or 
a Florentine as a Ghibeline or a Guclf. 
It may be doubted whetlier there was 
a single individual who would have 
scrupled to raise his party from a state 
of depression, by opening the gates of 
his native city to a Fren A or an Arra- 
goncse force. The Reformation, di- 
viding almost eveiy European country 
into two parts, produced similar effects^ 
The Catholic was too strong for the 
Englishmaii, the Huguenot for the 
Frenchman. The Protestant statesmen 
of ^tland and France called in the 
aid of Elizabeth; and (he Papists of 
the League broai^ a ^anish army 
into the very heart of FKanee. 
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iiOniliiotiiotif to which the French Ee- 
I volntioii gave rise were followed by 
Mine consequences. The Repub- 
licaim in every part of Europe were 
eager to see the armies of the National 
Omvention and the Directory appear 
among them, and exulted in defeats 
which distressed and humbled those 
whom they considered as their worst 
enemies, their own rulers. The princes 
and noUcs of France, on the other 
hand, did their utmost to bring foreign 
invaders to Paris. A very short time 
has elapiKid since the Apostolical party 
in Spain invoked, too successfully, the 
support of strangers. 

The great contest which raged in 
England daring the seventeenth cen- 
tury extinguished, not indeed in the 
body of the people, but in those classes 
which were most actively engaged in 
politics, almost all national feelings. 
Charles the Second and many of his 
courtiers had passed a large part of 
their lives in banishment, living on the 
bounty of foreign treasuries, soliciting 
foreign aid to re-cstablish'monarchy in 
their native country. The King’s own 
brother iiad fought in Flanders, under 
tlie banners of Spain, against the En- 
glish armies. The oppressed Cavaliers 
in England constantly looked to the 
lx>uvro and the Escurial for deliverance 
and revenge. Clarendon censures the 
continental governments witli groat bit- 
terness for not interfering in our in- 
ternal dissensione. It is not strange, 
therefore, that, amidst the furious con- 
tests which .followed the Restoration, 
the violence of party i’eeling should 
produce effects which would probably 
nave attended it even in an age less 
distinguished by laxity of prineij^e and 
indelicacy of sentiment. It was not 
till a natural death had terminated the 
paralytic old age of the Jacobite party 
that the evil was completely at an end 
The WhiM long looked to Holland, 
the High Tories to France. Tliefoimer 
concluded the Barrier Treaty; the 
latter entreated the Court of Versailles 
to send an expedition to England. 
Many men, who, however erroneous 
their politieal notaoiw migbl be, were 
unqucsikmably hoaourablo ia private 
lift, aooepted money without scrapie 


from the foreign powers favourable to 
the Pretender. 

Never was there less of natimud 
feeling among the higher orders than 
during the reign of Charles the ^cond. 
That Prince, on the one side, thought 
it better to be the deputy of an abso- 
lute king than the King of a free 
people. Algernon Sydney, on the 
other hand, would gladly have aided 
France in all her ambitious schemes, 
and have seen England reduced to the 
condition of a province, in the wild 
hope that a foreign despot would as- 
sist him to estabj^h his darling re- 
public. The King took the money of 
France to assist him in the enterprise 
which ho meditated against the liberty 
of his subjects, ‘with as little scruple as 
Frederic of Prussia or Alexander of 
Russia accepted our subsidies in time 
of war. The leaders of the Opposition 
no more thought themselves disgraced 
by the presents of Lewis, than a gen- 
tleman of our own time thinks himself 
disgraced by the liberality of powerful 
and wealthy members of his party who 
pay his election bill. The money which 
the King received from France had 
been b^ely employed to corrupt 
members of Parliament. The enemies 
of the court might think it fair, or even 
absolutely necessary, to encounter bri- 
bery with bribery. Thus they took 
the French gratuities, the needy 
among them for their own use, the rich 
probably for the general purposes of 
the pany, without any temple. If we 
compare their conduct not with that 
of l^ghsh statesmen in our own time, 
but with that of persons in those fo- 
reign countrios wMch are now situated 
as England then was, wc shall pro- 
bably see reason to abate soiacthing of 
the severity of censure with which 
it has been the Iwhkm to visit those 
procoedinga T«t vriiea every allows 
anoe is in^, iIm transaction is stuS- 
ciently offensive. It is sarisiactory to 
find that Lord BasteU stands free from 
any imputation of personal participa- 
tion in the spml. An age so miscrabty 
poor in all the moral qualities which 
render public characters respcctalde 
can ill spare the credit which it derives 
from a man, not indeed noBspiowMS 
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fbr tftlentft or knowledge, but- honest 
^Ti in his errors, respectable in eveiy 
relation of life, rationally pious, steadily 
and placidly bray©. 

The great improvement which took 
place in our breed of public men is 
principally to be ascribed ‘to the Re- 
volution. Yet that memorable event, 
in a great measure, took its character 
from the very vices which it was the 
means of reforming. If was assuredly 
a happy revolution, and a useful revo- 
lution; but it was not, what it has 
often been called, a glorious revolution. 
William, and William alone, derived 
glory from it. • The transaction was, 
in almost every part, discredita])Ie to 
England. That a tyrant who had vio- 
lated the fundamental laws of the 
country, who had attacked the rights 
of its greatest coiporations, who had 
begun to persecute the established 
religion of the state, who had never 
respected the law either in his super- 
stition or in his revenge, could not 
be pulled do^v^l without the aid of 
a foreign army, is a circumstance not 
very grateful to our national pride. 
Yet this is the least degrading part of 
the story. The shameless insincerity 
of the great and noble, the warm assur- 
ances of general support which James 
received, down to the moment of ge- 
neral desertion, indicate a meanness of 
spirit and a looseness of morality most 
disgraceful to the age. That the enter- 
prise succeeded, at least that it suc- 
ceeded without bloodshed or commo- 
tion, was principally owing to an act 
of ungrateftil p^fty, such as no sol- 
dier had ever i!«fore committed, and to 
those monstrous fictions respecting the 
birth of the Prince of Wales which 
persons of the highest rank were not 
ashamed to circulate. In all the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, in the con- 
ference particularly, we see that little- 
ness of mind which is the chief charac- 
teristic of the times. The resolutions 
on which, the two Housdl at last 
agreed were as bad as coy resolutions 
for so extHillent a purpose could be. 
Their feeble and contradictory hm- 
jguage was evidently Intended to aave 
the credit of the Tories, who were 
ashaaied to name what they were not 
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ashamed to do. Through the whtde 
transaction no commanding talents 
were displayed by any Englishman} 
no extraordinary risks were run ; no 
srcrifices were made for the deliverance 
of the nation, except the sacridee whieh 
OhuTchill made of honour, and Anne 
of natural affection. 

It was in some sense fortunate, as 
we have already said, for the Church 
of England, that the Reformation in 
this country was effected by men who 
carc'j liwtle about religion. And, in 
the sa. le manner, it was fortunate for 
our civil government that the Revolu- 
tion was in a great measure effected 
by men who cared little aboht their 
political principles. At such a crisis, 
splendid talents and strong passions 
might have done more harm than 
good. There was far greater reason 
to fear that too much would be at- 
tempted, and that violent movements 
would produce an equally violent renc- 
tion, than that too little would be done 
in the way of change. But narrowness 
of intellect, and- flexibility of principle, 
though they may be serviceable, can 
never be respectable. 

If in the Revolution itself, there was 
little that can properly be called glo- 
rious, there was still less in the events 
which IbUowed. In a church which 
had as one man declared the doctrine 
of resistance unchristian, only four 
hundred persons refused to take the 
oath of ^legiance to a government 
founded on resistance. In the pre* 
ceding generation, both the Episcopal 
and the Presbyterian clergy, rather 
than concede points of conscience not 
more important, had resigned tlieir 
livings by thousands. 

The churchmen, at the time of the 
Involution, justified their conduct by 
all those pre^igate sophisms which are 
called Jesuitic^* and which are com- 
monly reckoned among the peculiar 
sins of Popery, but which, in feet, are 
every where the anodvnes employed 
by minds rather subtle than strong, 
to quiet those internal twinres whi^ 
they cannot but feel and wnich they 
will not obey. As the oath taken by 
the clergy was in the teeth of theur 
principles, so was Iheir eondiiet la the 
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of tkeir oatlu Their constant 
maehinalioni against the Government 
m which they had sworn* fidelity 
bronght a loproach on their order and 
on Christianity itselfi A distingoished 
prelim has not templed to say that 
the rapid increase of infidelity at that 
toe was princijfelly produced by the 
fiisgast which the faithless conduct of 
hSs brethren excited in men not suffi- 
ciently candid or judicious to discern 
the beauties of - the system amidst the 
vices of its ministers. 

But the reproach was not confined 
to the Chumh. In every political 
party in the Cabinet itself, duplicity 
and peiffidv abounded. The very men 
whom William loaded with benefits 
and in whom he reposed most confi- 
dence, with his seals of office in their 
hands, kept up a correspondence with 
the exiled family. Orford, Leeds, and 
Shrewsbury were guilty of this odious 
treachery. Even Bevonsbire is not 
altogether free from suspicion. It may 
well bo conceived that, at such a time, 
such a nature as that of Marlborough 
would riot in the very luxurv of base- 
ness. liis former treason, thoroughly 
fiimished with all that makes infamy 
exquisite, placed him under the dis- 
advantage which attends every artist 
from the time that l»c produces a mas- 
terpiece. Yet his second great stroke ; 
may oxcitc wonder, even in those who ' 
appreciate all the merit of the first. 
Xicst his admirers should bo able to 
say that at the time of the Revo- 
lution ho had betrayed his King from 
any oUier than selfish ipotives, he pro- 
ceeded to betray his country. He 
•ent intelligence to the French court 
of a secret expedition intended to 
attack Brest. The consequence w^ 
that the expedition failed and timt 
eight hundred British soldiers lost 
their lives from the abandoned villany ! 
of a British general. Yet this man 
has been canonised by so 'many emi- 
nent writers that to speak of him as he 
deserves may seem scarcely decent 
The reign of William the Third, as 
Mr. Halli^ happily says, was the 
Kadirof the national proeperity. It 
was also the Nadir of the national cha- 
facter. It was the time when the rank 


harvest of vices sown dnring thirty 
years of licentiousness and confusiliii 
was gathered in; but^ it was also the 
seed-time of great virtues. 

The press was emancipated from the 
censorship soon after the Revolution; 
and the Government immediately iell 
under the censorship of the press. 
Statesmen. had a scrutiny to endure 
which was every day becoming more and 
more severe. The extreme violence of 
opinions abated. The Whigs learned 
moderation in office; the Tories learned 
the principles of liberty in opposition. 
The parties almost constantly approx- 
imated, often met, sometimes crossed 
each other. There were occasional 
bursts of violence; but, from the time 
of the Revolution, those bursts were 
constantly becoming less and less ter- 
rible. The severity with which the 
Tories, at the close of the reign of 
Anne, treated some of those who had 
directed the public affairs during 
the war of the Grand Alliance, and 
the retaliatory measures of the Whigs, 
after the accession of the House of 
Hanover, cannot be justified ; but they 
were by no means in the style of the 
infuriated parties, whose alternate mur^ 
ders had disgraced our history to- 
wards the close of the reign of Charles 
tlie Second. At the fall of Walpole 
far greater moderation was displayed. 
And from that time it has been the 
practice, a practice not strictly accord- 
ing to the theory of our Constitution, 
but still most salutary, to consider the 
loss of office, and the public disappro- 
bation, as punishments sufficient for 
errors in the administration nut impu- 
table to personal corruption. Nothing, 
we believe, has contributed more than 
this lenity to raise the character of pub- 
lic men. Ambition is of itself a game 
sofficiently haiardous and sufficiently 
deep to inflame the passions without 
adding property, life, and liberty to the 
stake. Where the play runs so despe- 
rately high as in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, honour is at an end. Statesmen 
instead of faeingv as they should be, at 
once mild and steady, are at once fero- 
cious and ineonsistent Tbe axe is for 
ever before their eyes. A popular out- 
cry sometimeB anaerves thcin»aiid some- 
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timet makes them desfiemte; it drirct 
them to unworthy compliances, or to 
measures of vengeance as cruel as those 
which they have reason to expect A 
Minister in our times need not fear 
either to be firm or to be merciful 
OuL' old policy in this respect was as 
absurd as that of the king in the 
Eastern tale who proclaimed that any 
physician who pleased might come to 
court and prescribe for his diseases, 
but that if the remedies failed the ad- 
venturer should lose his head. It is 
easy to conceive how many able men 
would refuse to undertake the cure on 
such conditions; how much the sense 
of extreme danger would confuse the 
perceptions, and cloud the intellect of 
the practitioner, at the very crisis 
which most called for self-possession, 
and how strong his temptation would 
be, if he found that ho had committed 
a blunder, to escape tlie consequences i 
of it by poisoning his patient. j 

But in fact it would have been im- 
possible, since the Revolution, to punish 
any Minister for the general course of 
his policy, with the slightest semblance 
of justice ; for since that time no Mi- 
Uister has been able to pursue any 
general course of policy without the 
approbation of the Parliament, The 
most important effects of tliat great 
change were, as Mr. Hollam has most 
truly said, and most ably shown, 
those which it indirectly produced. 
Thenceforward it became the interest 
of the executive government to protect 
those veiy doctrines which an execu- 
tive government is in general inclined 
to persecute. The sovereign, the minis- 
ters, the courtiers, at last even the uni- 
versities and the clergy, were changed 
into advocates of the right of resist- 
ance. In the theory of the Whigs, in 
the situation of the Tories, in the 
common interest of all public men, 
the Parliamentary constitution of the 
country found perfect security. The 
power of the House of Commons, in 
particular, has been steadily on the 
increase. Since supplies have been 
granted for short terms and i^ppropri- 
ated to pfuticular w-rviccs, the appro- 
bation of that House has been as ne- 
eesaaxy in pnetiee to the ezecotivo 
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administration as it has always been 
in theory to taxes and to laws. 

Mr. Hallam appears to have began 
with the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
as the period at which what is called 
modem history, in contradistinction to 
the history of the middle ages, is gene- 
rally supposed to commence. He has 
stopped at the accession of George the 
Third, **fh>m unwillingness,*’ as he 
says, ** to excite the prejudices of 
modem politics, especially &ose con- 
nects I V Ith personal character.'* Those 
two we think, deserved the dis- 
tinction on other grounds. Our remote 
posterity, when looking back on our 
history in that comprehensive manner 
in which remote posterity alone can, 
without much danger of error, look 
I back on it, will probably obseiwe those 
points with peculiar interest. They are, 
if we mistake not, the beginning and 
the end of an entire and separate 
chapter in our annals. The period 
which lies between them is a perfect 
cycle, a great year of the public mind. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
all the political differences which had 
agitated England since the Norman 
conquest seemed to be set at rest. 
The long and fierce straggle between 
the Crown and the Barons had termi- 
nated. The grievances which had pro- 
duced the rebellions of Tyler and 
Cade had disappeared. Yillanago was 
scarcely known. The two royal liouses, 
whose conflicting claims had long con- 
vulsed the kingdom, were at length 
united. The claimants whose preten- 
sions, just or unjust, had disturbed the 
new settlement, were overthrown. In 
religion there was no open dissent, and 
probably very little secret heresy. The 
old subjects of contention, in short, 
had vanished ; those which were to 
succeed had not yet appeared. 

Soon, however, new principles were 
announced ; principles which wore des- 
tined to k^p England during two 
centuries and a half in a state of com- 
motion. The Beformation divided the 
people into two gr^ parties. The 
Protestants were victorious. They 
again subdivided themselvei. Poli- 
tic factions were eugralted oii> theolo- 
gical sects. The matuel 
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dltllie two parties gradually emer^d 
into the light of public life. First 
came collects in Farliament ; then 
civil war ; then revolutions upon revo- 
lutions, each attended by its appurten- 
ance of proscriptions, and persecutions, 
and tests ; ea^ followed by severe 
measures on the part of the conquerors $ 
each exciting a deadly and festering 
Hatred in the conquered. During the 
reign of George the Second, things 
were evidently tending to repose. At 
the close of that reign, the nation had 
completed the great revolution which 
commenced in the early part of the 
sixtcentii century, and was again at 
r(3St. The fury of sects had died away. 
Ihe Catholics themselves practically 
enjoyed toleration ; and more than 
toleration they did not yet venture 
even to desire. Jacobitism was a 
mere name. Nobody was left to flglit 
for that wretched cause, and \'ery few 
to drink for it. The Constitution, pur- 
chased so dearly, was on cveiy side 
extolled and worshipjiod. Even those 
distinctions of party wliich must almost 
always be found in a free state could 
scarcely be traced. The two great 
bodies which, from the time of the 
lievolution, had been gradually tend- 
ing to approximation, were now united 
in emulous supiiort of that splendid 
Administration which smote to the 
dust both the branches of the House 
of Bourbon. The griiat battle for our 
ecclesiastical and civil polity had been 
fought nntl won. The wounds hiul 
Iwcn healed. The victors and the 
vanquished were rejoicing together. 
Evt*ry person acquainted with the 
political writers of the last generation 
will recollect the terms in whicih they 
generally speak of that time. It was 
a glimpse of a golden ago of union and 
glory, a short interval of rest, which 
had Iwjcn preceded by centuries of 
agitation, and which centuries of agi- 
tation were destined to follow. • 
How soon faction again began to 
fennent is well known. In the Letters 
of dun lug, in Burke's Thooghta on the 
Cause of the Discontents, and in many 
o^er writings of less merit, the violent 
diischsions which speedily convulsed 
tho cooniij an imputed to the system 


of favouritism which George the Third 
introduced, to the influence oi Bute, or 
to the pro&gacy of those who called 
themselves King's friends. With 
all deference to the eminent writers to 
whom we have referred, we may ven- 
ture to say that they lived too near the 
events of which they treated to judge 
correctly. The schism which was tlien 
appearing in the nation, and which has 
been from that time almost constantly 
widening, had little in common with 
those schisms which had divided it 
during the reigns of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts. The symptoms of popular 
feeling, indeed, will alwajrs be in a 
great measure the same ; but the prin 
ciple which excited that feeling was 
here new. ITie 8U])port which was 
given to Wilkes, the damour for reform 
during the American war, the dis- 
affected conduct of large classes of 
people at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, no more resembled tlje opposition 
which had been ofl’ered to the govern- 
ment of Charles tho Second, than that 
opposition resembled the contest be- 
tween tho Roses. 

In the political as in the natural 
body, a sensation is often rcfeiTcd to a 
part widely different from that in which 
it really resides. A man whoso leg is 
ent (»ff fancies that he feels a pain in 
ills toe. And in the same manner tho 
people, in the earlier j)art of tho late 
reign, sincci-ely attributed their dis- 
content to grievances which Iiad been 
effectually lopped’off. They imagined 
tliat the prerogative was too strong for 
the Constitution, that the principles of 
the Revolution were abandoned, that 
the system of the Stuarts was restored. 
Every impartial man roust now acknow- 
ledge that these charges were groimd- 
less. The conduct of’ the Government 
with respect to the Middlesex election 
would have been contemplated with 
delight by the first generation of Whigs, 
lliey would have thought it a splendid 
triuinpU of the cause of liberty that 
the King and the Lords sliould resign 
to the lower House a portion of tho 
legislative power, and tdlow it to in- 
capacitate without their consent This, 
indeed, Mr. Burke clearly perceived 
“ When the House of Commons,” says 
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be, ** m m endeavour to obtain new ad- 
vantages at the c^nse of the other 
orders of the state, for the benefit of! 
the commons at large, have pursued 
strong measures, if it were not just, it 
was at least natural, that the consti- 
tuents should connive at all their pro- 
ccetlings ; because we ourselves wore 
ultimately to profit. But when this 
submission is urged to u» in* a contest 
between the represerJatives and our- 
selves, and where nothing can be put 
into their sc: le which is not taken from 
ours, they fancy us to be children when 
they tell us that they are our repre- 
sentatives, our own flesh and blood, 
and that all the stripes they give us 
are for our good.” These sentences 
contain, in fact, the whole explanation 
of tlio mystery. The conflict of the 
HcventceiUh century was maintained by 
the Parliament against the Crown. 
The conflict which commenced in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, which 
still remains undecided, and in which 
our children and grandchildren will 
probably be called to act or to suffer, 
is between a large portion of the peo- 
ple on the one side, and the Crown 
and the Parli.unent united on the other. 

The privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, those privileges which, in 1642, 
all Ix)ndoii rose in arms to defend, 
which the people considered as synony- 
mous with their own liberties, and in 
comparison of which they took no ac- 
count of the most precious and sacred 
principles of English jurisprudence, 
have now become ne:irly as odious as 
the rigours of martial law. Tliat power 
of committing whicli the people an- 
ciently loved to see tlie House of Com- 
mons cxcicisf, is now, at least when 
employed against libellers, the most 
unpopular power in the Constitution. 
If the Commons were to suffer the 
Lords to amend money-bills, wc do not 
believe that the people%ould dare one 
straw about the matter. If they were 
to suffer the Ixjrds even to originate 
raoiiev-bills, we doubt whether such a 
surrender of their constitutional rights 
would c.ccite hfilf so much dissatisfac- 
tion as the exclusion of strangers from 
a single irajiortant discussion. The 
gallery in which the reporters sit has 


beeome a fourth estate of the reaha. 
The publication of the debates, a prac- 
tice which seemed to the most liberal 
statesmen of the old school full of dan* 
j^r to the great safeguards of public 
liberty, is now regarded by many per- 
sons as a safeguard tantamount, and 
more than tantamount, to all the rest 
together. 

Burke, in a 8pee.;h on parliamentary 
reform which is the more remarkable 
because it was delivered long before 
the Fr 'nth Revolution, has described, 
in strii mg language, the change in 
puHic feeling of which we speak. “ It 
suggests mdancholy reflections,” says 
he, “in consequence of the strange 
course wc have long held, that wo iiro 
nowno longer quarrelling about the cha- 
racter, or about the conduct of men, or 
the tenor of measures ; but wc are 
grown out of humour with the English 
Constitution itself ; this is become the 
object of the animosity of Englishmen. 
This constitution in former days used 
to be the envy of the world ; it was 
the pattern for politicians ; the theme 
of the eloquent ; the meditation of the 
philosopher in every part of the world. 
As to Englishmen, it was their pride, 
their consolation. By it they lived, 
and for it they were ready to die. Its 
defects, if it had any, were partly co- 
vered by partiality, and partly borne 
by prudence. Now all its excellencies 
are forgot, its faults are forcibly dragged 
into day, exaggerated by every artifice 
of misrepresentation. It is despised 
and rejected of men ; and every device 
and invention of ingenuity or idleness 
is set up in opposition, or in preference 
to it” We neither adopt nor condemn 
the language of reprobation which the 
great orator here employs. We call 
him only as a witness to the fact. That 
the revolution of public feeling which 
he described was then in progress is 
indisputable ; and it is equally indis- 
putable, wc think, that it is in progress 
still. ^ 

To investigate and classify the causes 
of so great a change would require far 
more thought, and far more space, than 
we at present have to bestow. But 
some of them arc obvioua. During 
the contest which tht Parliament caas 
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iM Ott «g«aist tlie StxuiitSyit had only 
to check and complain. It has since 
had $0 govern* As an attacking body, 
it coold select its points of attack, and 
it naturally chose those on which it 
was likelY to receive public support. 
As a mlmg body, it has neither the 
same liberty of c^ice, nor the same 
motives to gratify the people. With 
^ power of an executive government, 
it drawn to itself some of the vices, 
and all the unpopularity of an execu- 
tive government On the House of 
Commons above all, possessed as it is 
of public purse, and consequently 
of the public sword, the nation throws 
ail the blame of an ill conducted war, 
of a blundering negotiation, of a dis- 
graceful treaty, of an embarrassing 
commercial crisis. The delays of the 
Court of Chancery, the misconduct of 
a judge at Van Hiemen’s Land, any 
thing, in short, which in any part of 
the administration any person feels as 
a grievance, is attributed to the tyranny, 
or at least to the negligence, of that 
all-powerful body. Private individuals 
pester it with their wrongs and claims. 
A merchant appeals to it from the 
Courts of Kio Janeiro or St. Peters- 
burgh. A historical painter complains 
to it that bis deportment of art finds 
no encouragement. Anciently the Par- 
liament resembled a member of oppo- 
sition, from whom no places ore ex- 
pected, who is not expected to confer 
favours and propose measures, but 
merely to watch and censure, and who 
may, therefore, unless ho is grossly in- 
judicious. be popular with the great 
body of the community. The Parlia- 
ment now resembles the same person 
put into office, surrounded by peti- 
tioners whom twenty times his patron- 
age would not satisfy, stunned with 
complaints, buried in memorials, com- 
pelled by the duties of his station to 
bring forward measures similar to those 
which he was formerly accustomed to 
observe and to cheek, and perpetually 
encountered by objections similar to 
those which it was formerly hit busi- 
ness to raise. 

Perhaps it may be laid down as a 
general rule that a legislative aaaembiy, 
not Qonstitnled on oemocratkal prin- 


ciples, cannot be popular long after it 
ceases to be v#eak. Its seal for what 
the people, rightly of wrongly, conceive 
to their interests, its sympathy with 
their mutable and violent passions, are 
merely the effects of the particular cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed. As 
long as it depends for existence on the 
public favour, it will employ all the 
means in its power to conciliate that 
favour. While this is the case, defects 
in its constitution are of little conse- 
quence. But, as the close union of 
such a body with the nation is the effect 
of an identity of interests not essential 
but accidental, it is in some measure 
dissolved from the time at which the 
danger which produced it ceases to 
exist. 

Hence, before the Revolution, the 
question of Parliamentary reform was 
of very little importance. The friends 
of liberty had no very ardent wish for 
reform. The strongest Tories saw no 
objections to it. It is remarkable that 
Clarendon loudly applauds the changes 
which Cromwell introduced, changes 
far stronger than the Whigs of the 
present day would in general approve. 
There is no reason to think, however, 
that the reform effected by Cromwell 
made any great difference in the con- 
duct of the Parliament. Indeed, if the 
House of Commons had, during the 
reign of Charles the Second, been 
elected by universal suffrage, or if all 
the seats had been put up to sale, as in 
the French Farliajnents, it would, we 
suspect, have acted veiy much as it 
did. We know how strongly the Par- 
liament of Paris exerted Itself in favour 
of the people on many important occa- 
sions ; and the reason is evident. 
Though it did not emanate from the 
people, its whole consequence depended 
on the support of the people. 

From Uie time of the Revolution the 
House of Comiibnt has been gradually 
becoming what it now Is, a great coun- 
cil of state, containing many members 
chosen freely by the people, and many 
others anxious to acquire the favour ^ 
the poofJei but, on (he whole, aristo- 
cratical in its temp^ and interest It 
is very to ftom Wing an illiberal and 
stupid iW|Ear<%) bat it Is eqaaUy to 
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from being an express image of tli^ 
general feeling. It is iuflueneed by 
the opinion of the people, and influ- 
enced powerfully, bat slowly and cir- 
cuitously. Instead of outrunning tlic 
public mind, as before the Kevolutiou 
it frequently did, it now follows with 
slow steps and at a wide distance. It 
is therefore necessarily unpopular; and 
the more so because the good which it 
])roduccs is much less evident to com- 
mon perception than the evil which it 
inflicts. It hears the blame of alj the 
mischief which is done, or supposed to 
be done, by its authority or by its con- 
nivance. It does not get the credit, on 
the other hand, of having prevented 
those innumerable abuses which do nut 
exist solely because the House of Com- 
mons exists. 

A large part of the nation is cer- 
tainly desirous of u refonn in the repre- 
sentative system. How large that part 
may be, and how strong its desires on 
the subject may be, it is tlifficult to say. 
It is only at intervals that the clamour 
on the subject is loud and vehement. 
But it seems to us that, during the re- 
missions, the feeling gathers strength, 
and that every successive burst is more 
violent than that which preceded it. 
The public attention may be for a time 
diverted to the Catholic claims or the 
Mercantile code; but it is probable 
that at no very distant period, perha))s 
in the lifetime of the present generation, 
all other questions will merge in tliut 
which is, in a certain degree, connected 
with them all. 

Already we seem to ourselves to 
perceive the signs of unquiet times, the 
vague piesentiment oi something great 
and strange wliich pervades the com- 
munity, the rc.stlcss and turbid ho))es 
of those who have every thing to gain, 
the dimly hinted forebodings of tliosc 
who have every thing to lose. Many 
indications might be mentioned, in 
themselves indeed as iusignifleaut as 
straws ; but even the direction of a 
straw, to borrow the illustration of 
Bacon, will show from what quarter 
the storm is sotting in. 

A great stAtesman might, by ju- 
didoas and timely reformations, by 
reooociling the two great biaidies of | 
Voi- L 


the natural aristocracy, the capitalists 
and tlic landowners, and by so widening 
the Imse of the government as to in- 
terest in its defence the whole of tho 
middle class, that bravo, honest, and 
souud-hcarted class, which is as anxious 
for the maintonauce of order and the 
security of property, as it is hostile to 
[ corruption and oppression, succeed in 
averting a struggle which no rational 
friend of liberty or of law can look 
forward without great apprehejisions. 
Vhen^ ‘>rc those who will be contented 
with no. ’dug but demolition ; and tlicre 
are tl)o>e who shrink from all repair. 
Then', arc innovators wlio long for a 
President and a National Convention ; 
and there are bigots who, while C’tics 
larger and richer than the caj>itals of 
many great kingdoms are calling out 
for representatives to watch over their 
interests, select some hackneyed jobber 
in boroughs, some peer of the narrowest 
and smallest mind, as the fittest de- 
positary of a forfeited franchise. Be- 
tween these extremes there lies a more 
excellent way. Time is bringing round 
another crisis analogous to that which 
occurred in the scvcntecntli century. 
We stand in a situation similar to that 
in which our ancestors stood under the 
reign of J ames the First. It will soon 
again be necessary to reform that ivo 
may presence, to save the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution by alter- 
ations in the subordinate parts. It 
[ will then be possible, as it was possible 
two hundred years ago, to protect 
vested rights, to secure every useful 
institution, every institution endeared 
l»y antiquity arid noble associations, 
and, at tlie same time, to introduce 
into the system improvements har- 
monizing with the original plan. It 
remains to be seen whether two hun- 
dred years have made us wiser. 

We know of no great revolution 
which might not have been prevented 
by compromise early and graciously 
made. Firmness is a great virtue in 
public aflairs; but it has its proper 
sphere. Con8f)iracics and insurrections 
in which small minorities arc engaged, 
the outbreakings of popular violence 
unconnected with any extensive pro- 
ject or any dnrabln principle^ are beat 
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feprefsed by vigour and decision. To 
ahrink from them is to make them for- 
midable. But no wise ruler will con- 
found the pervading taint with the 
alight local irritation. No wise ruler 
wiU treat the deeply seated discon- 
tents of a great party, as he treats 
the fury of a mob which destroys mills 
and power-looms. The neglect of this 
distinction has been fatal even to go- 
vernments strong in the power of 
the sword. The present time is indeed 
a time of peace and order. But it is 
at .such a time that fools arc most 
thoughthiss and wise men most thoiight- 
fhl. That the discontents wdiich have 
agitated the country during the late 
and the present reign, and which, 
thongh not always noisy, arc never 
wholly dormant, will again break forth 
with aggravated symptoms, is almost 
aa certain as that the tides and seasons 
will follow their appointed course. 
But in all movements of the human 
mind which tend to great revolutions 
there is a crisis at which moderate con- 
cession may amend, conciliate, and 
preserve. Happy will it be for Eng- 
land if, at that crisis, her interests be 
confided to men for whom history luus 
not recorded the long series of human 
crimes and follies in vain. 


SOUTHEY’S COLLOQUIES. 

(Jan. 1830.) 

iSWr Thomas More; or. Colloquies on the 
Vroqrvu and Prospects of Sorief!/. Ity 
ItOWKRT rtoUTHEY.Esq. LL.D.. Poet liRU- 
rtjat©. 2 vols, Hvo. lx»ndon : 1820. 

It xvould be scnrcely ]iossiblc for a 
man of Mr. Southey’s talents and ac- 
quirements to wTite two volume.^ so 
Itirgo as those before us, which should 
Ih‘ xvholly destitute of information and 
amiiscmeiiL Yet we do not remember 
to have re.ad with so little satisfaction 
any equal quantity of matter, written 
by any man of real abilities. We have, 
for some time past, observed with great 
ivgret the stninge infatuation which 
leads the I*oct Laureate to abandon 
those departments of literature in 
which ho might excel, and to lecture 
tha public on scienoet of which he has 


stiU the very alphabet to learn. He has 
now, we think, done his worst. The 
subject which he has at last under- 
taken to treat is one which demands 
all the highest intellectual and moral 
qualities of a philosophical statesman, 
an understanding at once comprehen- 
sive and acute, a heart at once upright 
and charitable. Mr. Southey brings to 
the task two faculties which xvere never, 
we believe, vouchsafed in measure so 
copious to any human being, the faculty 
of believing without a reason, and the 
faculty of hating without a provocation. 

It is, indeed, most extraordinary, 
that a mind like Mr. Southey’s, a mind 
richly endowed in many respecL by 
nature, and highly cultivated by study, 
a mind which has exercised consider- 
able influence on the most enlightened 
generation of the most enlightened 
people that ever existed, should be 
utterly destitute of the power of dis- 
cerning truth from falsehood. Yet 
such is the fact. Government is to 
Mr. Southey one of the fine arts. He 
judges of a theory, of a public mea- 
sure, of a religion or a political party, 
of a peace or a war, as men judge of a 
picture or a statue, by the effect pro- 
duced on his imagination. A chain of 
associations is to him Avhat a chain of 
reasoning is tu other men; and what 
he calls his opinions are in fact merely 
his tastes. 

Bart of this description might per- 
haps apply to a luudi greater man, 
Mr. Burke. But Mr. Burke Owssuredly 
jiossessed an understanding admirably’ 
tilted for the investigation of truth, an 
understanding stronger than that of 
any statesman, active or speculative, of 
the eighteenth century, stronger than 
every thing, except his own fierfce and 
ungovernable sensibility’. Hence ho 
generally chose his side like a fanatic, 
ai'd defended it like a ])hilosophor. 
His conduct on the most imi>ortant oc- 
casions of his life, at the time of the 
impeachment of Hastings for example, 
and at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, seems to have been prompted by 
those feelings and motives which Mr. 
Coleridge lias so happily described, 

** Bteormy pity, and the cheriih’d litre 

Of posup, and proud prooipitaiioe of eon].* 
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Hindostan, with its vast cities, its 
gorgeous pagodas, its infinite swarms 
of dusky population, its long-descended 
dynasties, its stately etiquette, excited 
in a mind so capacious, so imagina- 
tive, and so susceptible, die most in- 
tense interest; The peculiarities of the 
costume, of the manners, and of the 
laws, the very mystery which hung 
over the language and origin of the 
people, seized his imagination. To 
plead under the ancient arches ot 
Westminster Hall, in the name of the 
English people, at the bar of the 
English nobles, for great nations and 
kings separated from him by half die 
world, seemed to him the Itcight of 
human glory. Again, it is not diffi- 
cult to- perceive that his hostility to 
the Ercncli Kevolution principally 
arose from the vexation which ho felt 
at having all his old political asso- 
ciations disturbed, at seeing the well 
known landmarks of states obliterated, 
and the names and distinctions with 
wdiich the Iiistory of Europe had been 
filled for ages at once swept away. He 
felt like an antiquary whose shield had 
been scoured, or a connoisseur who 
found his litian retouched. But, how- 
ever he came by an opinion, he had 
no sooner got it than he did his best 
to make out a legitimate title to it. 
His reason, like a spirit in the service 
of an enchanter, though spell-bound, 
was still mighty. It did wliatcvcr 
work his passions and his imagination 
might imj)osc. But it did that work, 
however arduous, with man^ellous dex- 
terity and vigour. His course wjis not 
determined Iw argument; but he could 
defend the wildest course by argu- 
ments more plausible than those by 
which common men support opinions 
which they have adopted after the 
fullest deliberation. Beason hasscarcely 
ever displayed, even in those well con- 
stituted minds of which she occupies 
the throne, so much power and energy 
as in the lowest offices of that impe- 
rial servitude. 

Now in the mind of Mr. Southey 
reason has no place at ail, as either 
leader or follower, either sovereign 
or slave. He does not seem to know 
what an argument ia. He never uses 


arguments himself. He never trouhlet* 
himself to answer the arguments of his 
opponents. It has never occurred to 
him, that a man ought to be able to 
give some better account of the way in 
which he has airivcd at his opinions 
than merely that it is his will and plea* 
sure to hold them. It has never oc- 
curred to liim that there is a difference 
b ‘tween assertion and demonstration, 
that a rumour does not always prove a 
fact, that a single fact, when proved, is 
h .kU/ foundation enough for a theory, 
thii two contrvdictory ]>ropositions 
cannot be undeniable truths, tliat to 
beg the question is not the way to settle 
it, or that Avhen an objection *18 raised, 
it ought to be met with Romething 
more convincing than “ scoundrel” and 
“ blockhead.” 

It would bo absurd to read the 
works of such a writer for political in- 
struction. The utmost that can bo 
expected from any system jiromulgatcd 
by him is tfiat it may be splendid and 
affecting, that it may suggest sublime 
and } ‘leasing images, llis scheme of 
philosophy is a mere day-dream, a 
poethsal creation, like the Homdaniel 
cavern, the Swerga, or Padalon ; and 
indeed it bears no inconsiderable re- 
semblance to those gorgeous visions. 
Like them, it has something of inven- 
tion, grandeur, and brilliancy. But, 
like them, it is grotesque and extra- 
vagant, and perpetually violates even 
that conventional probability which 
is essential to the effect of works of 
art. 

Tlic warmest admirers of Mr. Southey 
will scarcely, wc think, deny that his 
success has almost always home an 
inverse proportion to the degree in 
whicli his undertakings have required 
a logical head. His poems, taken in 
the mass, stand far higher than his 
prose works. His official Odes indeed, 
among which the Vision of Judgement 
must be classed, are, for the most part, 
worse than Pyc*s and as bad as Cib- 
ber’s; nor do wo think him generally 
happy in short pieces. But ms longeor 
poems, though full of faults, are never- 
theless very extraordinary productions. 
Wc doubt greatly whether they will he 
read fifty years hmeo} but that, if they 
B 2 
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im md, they will be admired, we have 
mo doubt whatever. 

But, though in general we prefer 
Mr. Southey’s poetry to his prose, we 
must make one exception. The Life 
of Nelson is, beyond all doubt, Uie 
most perfect and the most delightful 
of lus works. The fact is, as his ]X)em8 
most abundantly prove, that he is by 
no means so skilful in designing as in 
filing up. It was therefore an advan- 
tage to him to be iumished with an 
outline of characters and events, and 
to have no other task to perform than 
that of touching tlic cold sketch into 
liic. No writer, perhaps, ever lived, 
whose talents so precisely qualitied 
him to write the history of the great 
naval warrior, llierc were no tine 
riddles of the human heart to read, no 
theories to propound, no hidden causes 
to dcvclope, no remote consequences 
to predict. The character of the hero 
Liy on the surface. The cx])loits were 
brilliant and picturesque. The neces- 
sity of adhering to th(‘ real course of 
events saved Mr. Southey from those 
taults which deform the original plan 
of almost cver^ one of his |)oem8, and 
whh'h even his innumerable beauties 
of detail scarcely redeem. The subject 
did not require the exercise of those 
reasoning |h)wct 8 the want of which i.s 
the. blemish of his prose. It would not 
1)0 easy to fimi, in all literary histoiy, 
an instance of a more exact hit bctw'cen 
wind and water. John Wesley and the 
IVu insular War w’erc subjects of a very 
ditVerent kind, gubjects whicli required 
nil the qualities of a ])hiloso])hic histo- 
rian. In Mr. t^ulhcy’s works on these 
subjects, he has, on the whoh*, failed. 
Yet there are chamung specimens of 
the art of narration in both of them. 
The Life of Wesley will probably live. 
IX^foctlve as it is, it contains the only 
popular account of a most remarkable 
moral revolution^ and of a man whose 
ttloqnence and li^ical acuteness might 
have made him eminent in literature, 
whose genius for govenunent w as not 
inferior to that of Kichelieu, and who, 
whatever his errors ma^v have been, 
devoted all his jxiwerai In defiance of 
€>Moqny and densiuii, to what ho stn- 
ccrcly oonaidered as the highest good 


of his species. The History of the 
Peninsular War is already dead; in- 
deed, the second volume was dead- 
bom. The glory of producing an im- 
perishable record of that great conflict 
seems to be reserved for Cmonel Napier. 

The Book of the Church contains 
some stories very prettily told. The 
rest is mere rubbish. The adventure 
was manifestly one which could be 
achieved only by a profound thinker, 
and one in which even a profound 
thinker might have failed, unless his 
passions had been kept under strict 
control. But in all those works in 
which Mr. Southey has completely 
abandoned narration, and has under- 
taken to argue moral and* political 
questions, his failure has been com- 
plete, and ignominious. On such oc- 
casions his writings are rescued from 
utter contempt and derision sokly by 
the beauty and jjurity of the English. 
IVe find, we eonfess, so great a charm 
in Mr. Southey’s style that, even when 
he writes nonsense, we generally read 
it with ]>leasure, except indeed when 
ho tries to be droll. A more insufier- 
uble jester never existed. He very 
often aftem]»ts to be bumonms, and 
yet we do not remember a single occa- 
sion on w'hich he has ^uc<‘eeded far- 
thct than to be quaintly and tli]>paiirly 
dull. In one of lus works he tells us 
that Bishop Spratt was very ]»ro]K.T]y 
so called, inaMinieh as he was a very 
small iM)et. And in tlie book now 
l>efore us lie cannot quote I'Vanos 
Bugg, the renegade Quaker, without 
a remark on his unsavoury name. A 
wise man might talk folly like iliLs by 
his own fireside; but that any human 
iKiing, after having made such a j<>ke, 
sliould write it down, and copy it out, 
and transmit it to the printer, and cor- 
rect the proof-sheets, and send it forth 
into the w'orld, is enough to make us 
asljamed of our species. 

The extraordinary bittemc.ss of spirit 
which Mr. Southey manifests towards 
his opponents is, no doubt, in a great 
measure to be attributed to the manner 
in which ho forms his opinions. I>if- 
fcrcncca of Utsto» U has often been re- 
marked, produce greater exasperaitou 
than differences on points of sdeiioe. 
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Bat this is not all. A peculiar aus- then holds them up to the admiration 
terity marks almost all Mr, {SoatheVs of mankind. This is the spirit o4 
judgments of men and actions. We Thalaba, of Ladurlad, of Adosindo, of 
are far from blaming him for fixing Roderick after his conversion. It is 
on a high standard of morals, and for the spirit which, in all his writings, 
applying that standard to every case. Mr. Southey appears to affect “ I do 
But rigoiu: ought to be accompanied well to be angry,” seems to be the 
by discernment; and of discernment predominant feeling of his mind. Al- 
Mr. Southey seems to be utterly desti- most the only mark of charity which 
tiite. His mode of judging is monkish, he vouchsafes ro his opponents is to 
It is exactly wha* we should expect pray for their reformation; and this 
from a stern old Benedictine, who had he does in terms not unlike those in 
beer preserved from many ordinaiy which we can imoi^ino a Portuguese 
frailties by the rcstmints of his sitiia- pnt f interceding with Heaven for a 
tion. No man out of a cloister ever Jew, delivered over to the secular arm 
wrote about love, for example, so after a relapse. 

coldly and at the same time so grossly. We have always heard, and fully 
His descriptions of it are just what we believe, that Mr. Southey is a very 
should hear from a recluse who knew amiable and humane man ; nor do we 
the passion only from the details of intend to apply to him personally any 
the confessional. Almost all his heroes of the remarks which we have made oq 
make love cither like Seraphim or like the spirit of his writings. Such are 
cattle. He seems to have no notion of the caprices of human nature. Even 
any thing between the Platonic passion Uncle Toby troubled himself very little 
of the Glendovecr who gazes with rap- about the French grenadiers who fell 
ture on his mistress’s Icjuosy, and the on the glacis of Namur. And Mr. 
brutal a|)p<’tite of Arvalau ami Rode- Southey, when he takes up his pen, 
rick. In Roderick, indeed, the two changes his nature as much as Captain 
characters arc united, lie is first all Shandy, when he girt on his sword, 
clay, and then till spirit. He goes The only opponents to whom the Lau- 
fortli a I'arquiii, and comes back too reatc gives quarter are those in whom 
ethereal to he married. The only love he finds something of his own character 
scene, as far as we can recollect, in reflected. Ho seems to have an in- 
IVIatloc, consists of the delicate atten- stinctive antipathy for calm, moderate 
tions which a savage, who has drunk men, for men who shun extremes, and 
too much of the Ifrince’s excellent who render reasons. He has treated 
metheglin, offers to Goervyl, It would Mr. Owen of Lanark, for example, with 
be the labour ol a week to find, in all infinitely more rcsj^cct than ho has 
the vast mass of Mr. Southey’s ])Octry, shown to Mr. Hallam or to Dr. Lin- 
a single jMissago indicating any sym- gard ; and this for no reason that wo 
pathy with those feelings which have can discover, except that Mr. Owen is 
consecrated the Siiades of Vauclusc more unreasonably and hopelessly in 
and till rocks of Mcillerie, the wrong tlian any speculator of our 

Indeed, if wc exce|>t some very time, 
plc.asing images of patcniul tenderness Mr, Southey’s political system if 
and lilial duty, there is scarcely any just what wc might expect from a man 
thing soft or hiunanc in Mr. Southey’s who regards politics, not as matter of 
poitrv. Wliat ilicologians call the science, but as matter of taste and 
spiritual sins sire his cardinal virtues, feeling. All his schemes of govem- 
hatred, pride, and the insatiable thirst ment nave been inconsistent with them.** 
of vengeance. These passions he dis- selves. In his youth ho was a repub- 
guiscs under the name of duties; he lican ; yet, as he tells us in his preface 
purifies them from the alloy of vulgar to these Colloquies, he was even then 
interests; he ennobles them by uniting opposed to tiie Catholic Claims. He is 
them witli energy, fortitude, and a now a violent Ultra-Tory. Yet, while 
severe sanctity of manners; and he he maintains, with vehemence ap* 

H 3 
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|»'oiiieliiiig to ferocity, all the sterner Southey would have agreed with him' 
and harwicr parts of the Ultra*Tory self in opposing. He has passed from 
theory of government, the baser and one extreme of political opinion to an* 
dirtier part of, that theory disgusts other, as Satan in Milton went round 
him. Exclusion, persecution, severe the globe, contriving constantly to 
punishments for libellers and dema- “ ride with darkness.” Wherever the v 
gogues, proscriptions, massacres, civil thickest shadow of the night may at 
war, if necessary, rather than any con- any moment chance to fall, there is 
cession to a discontented people ; these Mr. Southey. It is not every body 
arc the measures which ho seems in- who could have so dexterously avoided 
dined to recommend. A severe and blundering on the daylight in the course 
gloomy tyranny, crushing opposition, of a journey to the antipodes, 
silencing remonstrance, drilling the Mr. Southey has not been fortunate 
minds of the people into unreasoning in the plan of any of his fictitious 
olxdieiice, has in it something of narratives. But he has never failed 
grandeur which delights his imagina- so conspicuously as in the work ho- 
tion. But there is nothing fine in the fore us; exeeyit, indeed, in the wretched 
sliabby tricks and jobs of office; and Vision of Judgement. In November 
Mr. Southey, accordingly, has no tole- 1817, it seems the Laureate was sitting 
ration for them. When a Jacobin, he over his newspaper, and meditating 
did not perceive that his system led about the death of the Princess Char- 
logically, and would have led })rac- lotte. An elderly ])erson of very 
tically, to the removal of religious dis- dignified aspect niak(‘s his a])r>eni’- 
tinctions. He now commits a similar aiice, announces himself ns a stran- 
error. He renounces the abject ami ger from a distant country, and apo- 
paltiy part of the creed of his party, logize.s very politely for not having 
without perceiving that it is also an ]>rovided liimself willi letters of intro- 
esseutial ])art of that creed. Ho would duetion. Mr. Southey supi)oses his 
have tyranny and ]uirity together; visiter to be some American gentleman 
though the most su}K'rfieial observation who has come to see iho lakes and 
Tuiglit have .shown him that there can the lake-j^oets, and aeeoriliugly pro- 
Ixi no tyranny without corruption. cecds to ])erlunn, with that grace, 

It i.s iiigh time, however, that we which only long practice can giu*, ail 
should proceed to the consideration of the duties wliich authors owe to 
tlie work which is our nion' immediate starors. He a.s.'suree his gue.st that 
subject, ami which, indeed, illustrates some of the most agreeable visits 
in almost every page our general re- which he lias received have been from 
marks on Mr. Southey’s writing.^. In Americans, and that he knows men 
the preface, wo art? informed that tlie among themwliosc talents and virtues 
author, notwithstanding some state- would do honour to any country. In 
ments to the contrary, wnis always op- passing we may observe, to the lionoiir 
posed to the Catholic Claims. We of Mr. Southev, that, tliough he evi- 
fully believe this ; both because we dently has no liking for the American 
are sure that Mr. Sontliey is inca]>able institutions, he never speaks of the 
of publishing a dclilvernte faIsehoo<l, people of the United States with that 
and beciitise his assertion i.s in it.«iclf jiitiful affectation of contempt by 
probable. We should have expected which some memhera of his party have 
that, even in his wildest paroxysms of done more than wars or tariffs can do 
democratic cnthi»8ia.<ini, Mr. Southey to excite mutual enmity between two 
would have felt no wish to sec a simple commimities formed for mutual friend- 
remedy applied to a great practical ship. Great as the faults of his mind 
evil. We should has’c expected that an*, paltry spite like this has no place 
the only mcairuro which all the great in it. Indeed it is scarcely conceiv- 
•latesmen of two genemtioiis have able that a imm of his sensibility and 
agreed with each other in snpfvorting his imagination should look wdthont 
would be the only measare which Mr. ! pleasure and national pride on the 
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vigorous and splendid youUi of a great 
people, whose veins are filled with 
our blood, whose minds are nourished 
witli our Uteraturo, and on whom is 
entailed the rich inheritance of our 
•civilisation, our freedom, »ind our 
glo»7. 

ilut wc must return to Mr. Southey’s 
study at Keswick. The visiter informs 
the hos})i table poet that he is not an 
American but a spirit. Mr. Southey, 
widi more frankness than civility, tells 
him that ht is a very qucp.r one. The 
stranger holds out his hand. It has 
neitlier weight nor substance. Mr. 
Southey upon this becomes more se- 
rious ; his hair stands on end ; and he ad- 
jures the spectre to tell him wdiiit lie is, 
and why he comes. The ghost turns out 
to he Sir Thomas More. The traces ol‘ 
martyrdom, it seems, are worn in the 
other world, as stars and ribands arc 
worn in this. Sir Thomas sliows the 
poet a red streak round his neck, 
brighter than a ruby, and informs him 
that (.h'annier wears a suit of flames in 
I’aradise, the ri;] ht, hand glove, wc 
suppose, of peculiar brilliancy. 

Sir Thomas pays but a short visit 
on tliis occ.'sioii. but promises to cul- 
tivate the new ae({uaiiitanco wliich he 
has foriiiocl, and, .dter Ijegging that his 
visit may be kept secret from ISirs. 
Soutlicy, vanishes into air. 

Tl'C rest of the book consists of 
conv.rrat'ons between Mr. Southey 
and the sjurit about trade, currency, 
Catliolic einancij 'a. ion, periodical lite- 
rature, femhle niinncries, butchers, 
feiiulf, book-stalls, and a hundred other 
subjects. Sir, Southey \ery hospi- 
tably takes an opj/Ortuuity to escort 
the ghost round tlic lakes, and directs 
his atb ntion to the most beautiful 
points of view. Wliy a spirit was to 
loj evoked Jor the ])urj) 08 e of talking 
over such matters and seeing such 
sights, whj the vicar of the parish, a 
blue-stocking from Lmdon, or an 
American, such as Mr. Southey at 
first supj*oae<l the aerial visiter to be, 
might not have done as well, wo are 
uimbb to conceive. Sir Thomas tells 
Mr. Soutliey nothing about future 
event*, and indeed absolutely dis- 
claims the gift of prescience. He 


has learned to talk modem English. 
He has read all the new publications, 
and loves a jest as well as when he 
jested with the executioner, though we 
cannot say that the quality of his wit 
has materially improved in Paradise. 
His powers of reasoning, too, are by 
no means in as great vigour as when 
he sate on the woolsack ; and though he 
boasts that he is “divested of all those 
passions which cloud the intellects and 
! warp the understandings of men,” we 
think lorn, we must confess, far loss 
than formerly. As to revela- 
I tions, iic tells Mr. ;-^outhey at the out- 
set to expect none from him. Tlio 
Laureate expresses some doubts, which 
assuredly will not raise him in the 
.opinion of om* modern milleiinai'iaiis, 
a« to the divine authority of the Apo- 
calypse. But the ghost preserves an 
impenetrable silence. As far as wo 
remember, only one hint about the em- 
ployment of disembodied spirits escapes 
him. He encourages Mr. Southey 
to hope that there is a Paradise Press, 
at which all the valuable publications 
of Mr. Murray and Mr. Colburn are 
reprinted as regularly as at Philadol- 
])hia ; and delicately insinuates that 
Tlmlaba and the Curse of Keliama arc 
among the number. What a contrast 
does this absurd fiction present to those 
charming narratives which Plato and 
Cicero prefixed to their dialogues I 
Wlmt cost in machinery, yet what po- 
verty of effect I A ghost brought in to 
say what any man might have said ! 
The glorified spirit of a gi'cat states- 
man and philosopher dawdling, lik6 a 
bilious old nabob at a watering place, 
over quarterly reviews and novels, 
dropping in to pay long calls, making 
excursions in search of the picturesque! 
Tlie scene of St. George and St. Den- 
nis in the Pucelle is hardly more ridi- 
culous. We know What Voltaire 
meant. Nobody, however, can suppose 
that Mr. Southey means to make gome 
of the mysteries of a higher state of 
existence. The fact is that, in the work 
before us, in the Vision of Judgement, 
and in some of his other pieces, his 
mode of treating the most solenm sub- 
jects differs from that of open scoffs 
only as the extravagant representationt 
D 4 
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<i«scret persoM and things in some 
groleiqae XtalUm paintings differ from 
the caricatnres which CarKlc exposes 
in the front of his shop. We interpret 
the particular act by the general cha- 
racter. What in the window of a con- 
victed blasphemer we call blasphemous, 
we call only absurd and ill judged in 
an altar-piece. 

We now cbme to the conversations 
which pats between Mr. Southey and 
Sir Thomas More, or rather between 
two Southeys, equally eloquent, equally 
angrj', equally unreasonable, and equally 
given to talking about what they do 
not understand.* Perhaps wc could 
not select a better instance of the spirit 
which pervades the whole book than 
the passages in which Mr. Southey 
gives his opinion of the manufacturing 
system. There is nothing which lie 
hates so bitterly. It is, according to 
him, a system more tyrannical than 
that of the feudal ages, a system of 
actual servitude, a system wiiich de- 
stroys the lM>dic 8 niid degrades the 
minds of those who are engaged in it. 
Jle expresses a hope that the eoinpcti- 
ti<m ()f other nations may drive us out 
of the field ; that our foreign trade- 
may decline ; and that we may thus 
enj(jy a n'storation of national sanity 
and strength, liut he seenis to think 
that the extermination of llio whole 
ummifaetnring jKjpulation would be a 
blessing, if the evil could be removed 
in no other way. 

Mr. Southey docs not bring forward 
ft single fact in support of these views; 
and, as it seems to ns, there are facts 
which lead to a very ditferent conclu- 
sion. In the first place, the ]H)or-ratc 
is very decidedly lower in the manu- 
facturing than in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. If Mr. SoHllicy will loryk over the 
Parliamentary returns on this subject, 
he will find that the amount of ]»aro- 
cliiftl relief required hv the labounTs 
in the different counties of Eng- 
land is ftbuost exactly in inverse pro- 
portion to tlio degree in which the 
manufacturing system has been intro- 

* A pnmag 0 in whktli seme etpeouioni 
used Iw Mr. gouthey were uii«nH>w?*euted, 
certainly without any unMr intenUon, baa 
bstn here omitted. 


dneed into those counties. The returns 
for the years ending in March 1825i, 
and in March 1828, are now before 
In the former year we find the poor- 
rate highest in Sussex, about twenty 
shillings to every inhabitant. Then* 
come Buckinghamshire, Essex, Suffolk, 
Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, 
and Norfolk. In all these the rate is 
above fifteen shillings a head. We 
will not go through the whole. Even 
in Westmoreland and the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, the rate is at more 
than eight shillings. In Cumberland 
and Monmouthshire, the most for- 
tunate of all the agricultural districts, 
it is at six shillings. But in the We^t 
Riding of Yorkshire, it is as low as 
five shillings ; and when we come to 
Lancashire, we find it at four shillings, 
one fifth of what it is in Sussex. The 
ret unis of the year ending in March 
1828 arc a little, and but a little, more 
unfavourable to the manufacturing 
district.s. Lancashire, even in that 
season of distress, required a smaller 
p(K)r-ratc than any other district, and 
little more than one fourth of the poor- 
rate raised in Sussex. Cumberland 
jilone, of the agricultural districts, was 
us well off as the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. These facts seem to in- 
dicate tliat the nmnufaeiurer is both in 
a more comfortable and in a less, de- 
pendent situation than the agricultural 
luhourer. 

As to the effect of the manufacturing 
system on the bodily health, we must 
beg leave to C 8 timat (5 it by a standard 
far too low and vulgar for a irund so 
imaginative as that of Mr. Southey, 
tlic ]>roix)rtion of binhs and deaths. 
Wo know that, during the growth of 
this atrocious system, this new misery, 
to use the phrases of Mr. Southey, this 
new’ enormity, this birth of a portentous 
age, this jyest which no man can ap- 
prove whose heart is not seared or whoso 
understanding has not lieen darkened, 
there has been a great diminution of 
mortality, and riiat this diminution has 
been grtuiter in the manufacturing 
towns than any where else. The mor- 
tality stUl is, fts it nlw'sys was, greater 
in towns than in the country. But the 
difference hat dimimshed in An extra* 
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ordinary degree. There is the oest 
reason to believe that the annual mor- 
tality of Manchester, about the middle 
of the last century, was ono in twentj - 
eight. It is now reckoned at one in 
forty-five. In Glasgow and Leeds a 
sinilar improvement has taken place. 
Nay, the rate of mortality in those 
three great capitals of the manufac- 
turing districts is now considerably 
less than it w»is, firty years ago, over 
England and Wales, taken together, 
open country and all. We might with 
some plausibility n aintain that the 
people live longer because they arc 
better fed, iKJttcr lodged, better clothed, 
and better attended in siekne«:s, and 
that these im])roveracnts are owinjr to 
that increase of national wealth which I 
the manufacturing system has pro- 
duced. 

Much more might bo said on this 
subject. But to what end? It is not 
from bills of mortality and statistical 
tables that Mr. Southey has learned 
his political creed. He cannot stoop 
to study the history of the system 
which he abuses, to strike the balance 
between the good and evil which it 
has produced, to com])arc district with 
district, or generation with generation. 
We will give his own reason for his 
opinion, the only reason which he 
gives for it, in his own words : — 

" We remained awhile in silence looking 
upon the assemblage of dwellings Iwlow. 
Hctc, and in the sidjoining hamlet of Mill- 
lieck, the efTocta of inanufactures and of agri- 
culture nuiY be seen and coinfuired. The 
old cottages arc such as the poet and the 
iminter equally delight in beholding. Sub- 
stantially built of the native stouo without 
mortar, dirtied wi.h no white lime, and 
their long low roofs covered with slat^;, if 
th<^ had l>oen raised by the magic of some 
inebrnnaus Araphion's music, the materials 
could not iiave adjusted themselves more 
beautifully In accord with the surrounding 
scene; amitime hws still flirt her harmonixed 
them with weather stains, lichens, and 
moss, sKwrt grasses, and short fern, and 
stone-plants of larious kinds. The orna- 
mented chimneys, round or square, loss 
adorned tlian those which, like little turrets, 
crest the houses of the Portuguese peasantry; 
and yet not less liaj>pily suited to their place, 
the hedge of dipt box Ijeneath the windows, 
the rose-bushet beside the door, the little 
patch of flower mu} .d, with its tad hoUy- 
jipcks in fWmt; the garden Ijcslde, tlie liee- 
hives, and the orchai^ with its bank of dnf- 
ftodils and snow-dropi^ the earliest and the 


profUsest in these parts, indicate in the 
owners some portion of easo and 
some regard to neatness and comfort, some 
sense of natural, and innocent, and healtl iful 
enjoyment. The new cottages of the manu- 
facturers are upon the manufleicturing pat- 
tern — naked, and in a row. 

** * How is it,' said I, * that every thing 
which is connected with manuflud^ures pre- 
sents such foatums of unqualified deformity ? 
From tlib laig^t of Mammon*s temples 
down to the poorest hovel in which his he- 
lotry are stalled, these edillbes have all one 
character. Time will not mellow them; 
nut uro will neither clothe nor conceal them; 
and they will remain alvrays as offensive to 
th« vyc as to thp mind.' " 

Hero is wisdom. Here are the prin- 
ciples on which nations aro to bo 
I governed, liose-bushes and poor-rates, 
rather than steam-engines and inde- 
pendence. Mortality and cottages with 
weather-stains, rather than hciiltli and 
long life with edifices which time 
cannot mellow. Wo aro told, that our 
age has invented atrocities beyond the 
imagination of our fathers ; that so- 
ciety has been brought into a stato 
compared with which extermination 
woyid be a blessing ; and all because 
the dwellings of cotton-spiuners aro 
I naked and rectangular. Mr. Southey 
has found out a way, ho tells us, in 
which the effects of manufactures and 
agriculture may bo compared. And 
what is this way ? To stand on a hill, 
to look at a cottage and a factory, and 
to sec which is the prettier. Does Mr. 
Soutliey think that the body of the 
English peasantry live, or ever lived, 
in substantial or ornamented cottages, 
with box-hedges, flower-gardens, bt^c- 
Iiives, and orchards ? If not, what is 
his parallel worth ? We despise those 
I mock fihilosophers, who think that 
they serve the cause of science by de- 
preciating literature and the fine arts^ 
But if any thing could excuse their 
narrowness of mind, it would bo such 
a book as this. It is not strange that, 
when one enthusiast makes the pic- 
turesque the test of political good, 
another should feel inclined to pro- 
scribe altogether the pleasures of taste 
and imagination. 

Thus it is that Mr. Southey reasons 
about matters with which he thinks him- 
self iicrfectly conversant. We cannot, 
therdbre, be surprised to find tha t ha 
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ooiDmits extraordinary blunders when 
he writes on points of which he ac- 
knowledges himself to be ignorant 
He confesses that he is not versed in 
political economy, and that he has 
neither liking nor aptitude for it ; 
and he then proceeds to read the pub- 
lic a lecture concerning it which fully 
bears out his confession. 

** All wealth,” says Sir Thomas 
More, “ in former times was tangible. 
It consistedin land, money, or cliattels, 
which were cither of re^ or conven- 
tional value.” 

Montesiuos, as Mr. Southey some- 
what alffjctedly calls himself, answers 
thus . — 

“ Jewels, for example, and pictures, 
as in Holland, where indeed at one 
time tulip bulbs answered the sanic 
imri>ose.” 

That btibble,” says Sir Thomas, 
** was one of those contagious insa- 
nities to which communities arc sul>- 
ject. All wealth was real, till the 
extent of commerce rendered a )m])cr 
currency nccessar)' ; wlueh dilftyed 
from precious stones and ])ictures in 
this important ftoint, that lliere W 4 U» no 
limit to its ])roduction.” 

“ We* regard it,” says Montesinos, 
** as tlic representative of real wealth; 
and, tlicrcibrc, limited always to the 
amount of what it represents.” 

** Ihirsuo that notion,” answers tlie 
ghost, “ and you will be in the dark 
presenriy. Your provincial bank-notes, 
which constitute almost wholly the 
circulating medium of certain districts, 
pass current to-day. To-morrow tid- 
ings may come that the house which 
issued them has stopt payment, and 
W'hftt do they rcprtistmt then? You 
V, ill hud them the shadow of a shade.” 

We scarcely know at which end to 
iHJgin to disentangle this knot of ab- 
surdities. We might ask, why it should 
be a greater protjf of insanity in luon 
10 set a high value on rare tulips than 
on rare stones, which an* neither more 
useful nor more beauttful ? We might 
ii.sk how it can be said tliat there is no 
limit to the production of mper money, 
when tt man is hanged if he issues any 
in the name of another, and is forced 
to cash what he imam in his (Am ? 


But Mr. Southey’s error lies deeper 
still. “All wealth,” says he, “was 
tangible and real till paper currency 
was introduced.” Now, was there ever, 
since men emerged from a state of 
utter barbarism, an age in which there 
were no debts ? Is not a debt, while 
the solvency of the debtor is undoubted, 
always reckoned as part of the wealtli 
of the creditor ? Yet is it tangible 
and real wealth ? Does it cease to be 
wealth, because there is the security of 
a written acknowledgment for it ? 
And what else is paper currency ? 
Did Mr. Southey ever read a bank- 
note ? If he did, he would see that it 
is a written acknowledgment of a. debt, 
and a promise to pay that debt. The 
promise may be violated : the debt 
may remain unpaid : those to whom 
it was due may suffer : but this is a 
risk not confined to cases of jjaper 
currency : it is a risk inseparable from 
tlie relation of debtor and creditor. 
Every man wlio sells goods for any 
thing but ready money runs the risk 
of finding that what he considered as 
part of his wealth one day is nothing at 
all the next day. Mr. Southey refers 
tt; the picture-galleries of lloliand. 
The pictures were undoubtedly real 
and tangible possessions. But surely 
it might baiipiUj that a burgt)master 
n.'igbt owe a )>icture-dealer a thousand 
guilders for a Teniers. Wlmt in tliis 
case corresponds to our paper money 
is not the picture, which is tangible, 
but the claim of the. picture-dealer on 
his customer for the price of the pic- 
ture ; and this claim is not tangible. 
Now, would not the [ucture-deolcr 
consider this claim as part of his 
ivealth ? Would not a tradesman who 
knew of the claim give credit to tiic 
picture-dealer the more readily on 
account of the claim ? The burgo- 
master might be ruined. If so, would 
not those consequences follow which, 
as Mr. Southey tells us, were never 
heard of till paper money came into 
use f Yestcr^y this claim was worth 
a thousand guilders. To-day what is 
it ? The shadow of a shade. 

It is true that, the more readily 
claims of tlii.s sort arc transterred from 
band to hand, the more extensive will 
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be the injury produced by a single 
failure. The laws of all nations sanc- 
tion, in certain cases, the transfer of 
rights not yet reduced into possession 
Mr. Soulhey would scarcely wish, we 
should think, that all indon ements of 
bil’s and notes should be declared in- 
valid. Yet even if this were done, the 
transfer of claims w'ould imperceptibly 
take place, to a very great extent. 
When the baker trusts the butcher, for 
example, he is in fact, though not in 
fonn, trusting the butcher’s customers. 
A man who owes large bills to trades- 
men, and fails to pay them, almost 
always produces distress through .i 
very wide circle of people with whom 
he never dealt. 

In short, what Mr. Southey takes for 
a difTcrcnco in kind is only a ditfercnce 
of lorm and degree. In every society 
men have claims on the jiroperty of 
others. In every society there is a 
possil)ility that some debtors may not 
be able to fulfil their obli cautions. In 
every society, therefore, there is wealth 
whuh is nut tangible, anil wliicli may 
become the shadow of a shade. 

Mr. Southey then jirocccds to a dis- 
sertation i 1 thf* national debt, wliich 
he eon'iiders in a new and most conso- 
latory light, os a clear addition to the 
income ol’ the country. 

“You cun urderstaLd,” says Sir 
Tliomas, “ that it constitutes a great 
part of the national wealth.” 

“So large a pi it,” answers Monte- 
fiinos, “ tliat tuc interest amounted, 
during the i rosperuiis times of agricul- 
ture, to as much as the rental of all 
the land in Great Britain; and at jire- 
sent to the rental of all lands, all 
houses, and aU other iixed jiroperty 
put together.” 

Tile Ghost and Laureate agree that 
it is very desirable that there should 
be so sec ure and advantageiais a de- 
posit for ^v ealt h as the I’unds afford. Sir 
Tliomas then procA‘ds : — 

“ Another and far more momentous 
benefit must not be overlooked ; the 
expenditure of an ammal interest, 
equalling, as you have stated, the pre- 
ficnt rental of all fix jd profanty.” 

“ That expenditure,” quoth Moiite- 
finos, “ gives employment to half the 
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industry in the kingdom, and feeds 
half the mouths. Take, indeed, the 
weight of the national debt from this 
great and complicated social machine, 
and the wheels must stop.” 

From this passage we should have 
been inclined to think that Mr. Southey 
supposes the dividends to be a free gift 
periodically sent down from heaven to 
the fundholders, as quails and mannii 
were sent to the Israelites ; were it not 
that he has vouchsafed, in the following 
quo^^'ioo and answer, to give the public 
SOUK' information which, we believe, 
was very little needed. 

“ Whence comes the interest?” says 
Sir Thomas. 

“ It is raised,” answers Montesinos, 
“ by taxation.” 

Now, has Mr. Southey ever consi- 
dered what would be done witli lliis 
sum if it were not paid as interest to 
the national creditor? If he would 
think over this matter for a short time, 
wo suspect that the “momentous bene- 
fit” of which he talks would appear to 
him to shrink strangely in amount. A 
fundholder, we will suppose, S])onds 
dividends amounting to five hundred 
pounds a year ; and his ten nearest 
neighbours pay fifty pounds each to the 
tax-gatherer, for the purpose of dis- 
charging the interest of tiic national 
debt. If the debt were wiped out, a 
measure, be it understood, which we by 
no means recommend, the fundholder 
would cense to spend his five hundred 
pounds a year, lie would no longer 
give employment to industry, or ]iut 
food into the mouths of labourers. 
This Mr. Southey thinks a fearful evil. 
But is there no mitigating circum- 
stance ? Each of the ten neighbours 
of our fundholder has fifty pounds a, 
year more than formerly. Eacli of 
them will, as it seems to our feeble un- 
derstandings, employ more indiistiy 
and feed more mouths than formerly. 
The sum is exactly the same. It is in 
different hands. But on what grounds 
docs Mr. Southey call upon us to lie- 
lieve that it is in the hands of men who 
will spend it less lil^craJly or less judi- 
ciously ? He seems to think that no- 
body but a fundholder can employ the 
poor ; that, if a tix is remitted, those 
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mjfco formerly used to pay it proceed 
immediately to dig hole^ in the earth, 
and to bury the sum wliich the govern- 
ment had been accustomed to take ; 
that no money can set industry in mo- 
tion till such money has been taken by 
the tax* gatherer out of one man’s 
pocket and put into another man’s 
pocket. We really Avish that Mr. 
Southey would try to prove this prin- 
ciple, which is indeed the foundation of 
his whole theoiy of finance: for avc 
think it right to hint to him that our 
hard-hearted and unimaginative ge- 
neration will expect some more satis- 
factory reason than the only one with 
whit h he has yet favoured it, namely, 
a similitude touching evaporation and 
dew. 

Both the theory and the illustration, 
indeed, arc old friends of ours. In 
every season of distress which avo can 
remember, Mr. Southey has been pro- 
claiming that it is not from economy, 
but from increased taxation, that the 
country must expect relief; and he 
still, wo find, places the un doubting 
faith of a political Diufoirus, in his 

** Rosaignaro, repurgaro, ct reclystorizarc.” 

** A pco])lc,” he tells us, “ may be too 
rich, but a government cannot bo so.” 

** A state,” says he, ” cannot have 
more wealth at its command than may 
be employed for the general g<x)d, u 
liberal expenditure in national Avorks 
being one of the surest means of pro- 
moting national pro.spcrity ; and the 
iKinetit l>eing still more obvious, of an 
exixsnditurc directed to the purposes of 
national improvement. But a people 
may Imj too rich.” 

We fully admit that a state caunot 
have at its command more a\ calth than 
may l>o employed for the general (pxid. 
But neither can individuals, or bodies 
of iiidiAdduals, have at their command 
more wealth tluui may be employed fur 
the gi>ncral gootl. If there Ik^ no limit 
to the sum Ankich may be usefully laid 
out ill public Avorks and national im- 
provement, then wealtli, whether in the 
hands of private men or of the go%em- 
lucut, may always, if the possessora 
cluH>sc i<» spend it usefully, be usefully 
Kpent. The only ground, therefore, ou 1 


which Mr. Southey can possibly main- 
tain that a government cannot be too 
rich, but that a people may be too rich, 
must be this, that governments are more 
likely to spend their money .011 good 
objects than private individuals. 

But what is useful expenditure? “ A 
liberal expenditure in national works,” 
says Mr. ^uthey, “ is one of the surest 
means for promoting national pros- 
perity.” What does ho mean by na- 
tional prosperity ? Does he mean the 
wealth of tlie state ? If so, his reason- 
ing runs thus ; The more wealth a state 
has the better; for the more Avealth a 
state has the more wealth it will have. 
This is surely something like that fal 
lacy, which is ungallantly termed a 
lady’s reason. If by national prosperity 
he means the Avealth of the people, of 
how gross a contradiction is Mr. Southey 
guilty. A people, he tells us, may bo 
too rich : a government cannot : for a 
goA'crnmcnt can employ its riches in 
making the people richer. The wealth 
of the people is to l>c taken from them, 
because they have too much, and laid 
out ill Avorks, Avhich will yield them 
more. 

We arc really at a loss to dctemiine 
whether Mr. SiiUthey’s reason for re 
commending large taxation is that it 
Aviil n'ake the people rich, or that it aviU 
make them poor. But we are sure that, 
if his object is to make them rich, he 
takes the wrong couixc. There are two 
or three principles respecting public 
Avorks, Avhich, as an experience of vast 
extent proA’es, may be trusted iii almost 
every case. 

It scarcely ever happens that imy 
private man or body of men will invest 
property in a Canada tunnel, or a bridge, 
Imt from an expectation that the outlay 
Avill be profitable to them. No Avork of 
this sort can be profitable to private 
speculators, unless the public l^e willing 
to pay for the use of it Tlie public 
Avill not pay of their own accord fur 
Avhat yields no profit or convenience to 
them. There is thus a direct and. ob- 
1 vious connection between the motive 
which induces Individuals to undertake 
such u Avork, and the utility of the work. 
1 Can vre find any such connection in 
j the case of a public work executed by 
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d goTernmeiit ? If it is useful, are the 
hidindoals who rale the country richei ? 
If it is useless, are they poorer? A pub- 
lic man may be solicitous for his credit. 
But is not he likely to gain more credit 
by an useless display of ostentatious 
arrnitecturc in a ^at town than by the 
best road or the best canal in some re- 
mote province? The fame of public 
works is a much less certain test of their 
utility than the amount of toll collected 
at them. In a corrupt age, there will 
be direct embezzlement. In the purest 
age, there will be abundance of jobbing. 
Never were the statcsmi n of any country 
more sensitive to public opinion, and 
more sjwtlcss in pecuniary transactions, 
than those who have of late governed 
England. Yet we have only to look at 
the buildings recently erected in Lon- 
don for a proof of our rule. In a bad 
age, the fate of the public is to be 
robbed outright. In a good ngc, it * is 
merely to have the dearest and the 
worst of every thing. 

Buildings for state purposes the state 
must erect. And here we think that, 
in general, the state ought to stop. Wo 
firndy believe that five hundred thou- 
sand pounds subscribed by individuals 
for rail -roads or canals would produce 
more advarnage to the public than five 
millions voted by Parliament for the 
same purpose. There are certain old 
saws aU)ut the master^s eye and about 
every body’s business, in which we 
place very great t.i’th. 

There is, we nave said, no consis- 
tency in Mr. Southey’s political system. 
But if there be in his political system 
any leading principle, any one error 
which diverges more widely and va- 
riously than any other, it is that of 
which his iheoiy about national works 
is a ramification. He conceives that 
the business of the magistrate is, not 
merely t^ sec that the persons and pro- 
perty of the people are secure from at- 
tack, but that he ought to l>e a jack-of- 
all -trades, architect, engineer, school- 
master, merchant, theologian, a Lady 
B«mntifnl in every parish, a Paul Pry 
in every house, spying, eaves-dropping, 
relieving, adinonisbmg, spending our 
money for ns, and choosing cor opinions 
for na. His principle is, if we under- 


stand it rightly, that no man can do 
any thing so well for himself as his 
rulers, be they who they may, can do 
it for him, and that a government ap- 
p»-oaches nearer and nearer to perfec- 
tion, in proportion ns it interferes more 
and more with the habits and notions 
of individuals. 

Ho seems to be fully convinced that 
it i. in tho power of government to 
rcli{‘vo all the distresses under which 
the lower orders labour. Nay, he con- 
side. doubt on this subject as impious. 
Wc e rinot refrain from quoting his 
argument on this oubjcct. It is a per- 
fect jewel of logic. 

“‘Many thousands in your metropolis,* 
says Sir Thomas More, ‘ rise every morning 
without knowing liow tiny aro to subsist 
during the day; as many of them, whore 
they are to lay thoir heads at night. All 
men, oven tho vicious themselves, know 
that Avickednoss leads to misery : but many, 
even among the good and the wise, have yet 
to learn that misei-y is almost as often the 
cause of wickedness.* 

“ ‘ There are many,* says Montesinos,* who 
know this, but believe that it is not in tho 
power of human institutions to prevent this 
misery. They see the effect, but regard tho 
causes as insepamble from the condition of 
human nature.' 

“‘As surely as God is ^ood,’ replies Sir 
Thomas, ‘ so surely there is no such thing 
as nofH'ssary evil. For, by the dbligious 
mind, sicknoMs and pain, and death, are not 
to be accounted evils.* *’ 

Now if sickness, pain, and de.ath, are 
not evils, wo cannot understand why it 
should be an evil that tiiousands should 
rise without knowing how they arc to 
subsist. Tho only evil of hunger is that 
it produces first pain, then sickness, 
and finally death. If it did not pro- 
duce thesis, it would be no calamity. 
If these are not evils, it is no calamity. 
Wc will propose a very plain dilemma : 
either physical pain is an evil, or it is 
not mt evil. If it is an evil, then there 
is necessary evil in the universe : if it is 
not, why should the poor be delivered 
from it ? 

Mr. Southey entertains as exag- 
gerated a notion of the wisdom of go- 
vernments as of their power. He speak® 
with the greatest disgust of the respect 
now paid to public opinion. That 
opinion is, according to him, to be dis- 
trusted and dreaded ; it® usurpation 
ought to be vigorously resisted j and 
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the practice of yielding to it is likely to 
min the country. To maintain police 
is, according to him, only one of the 
ends of government. The duties of a 
ruler are patriarchal and paternal. He 
ought to consider the moral discipline 
of the people as his first object, to esta- 
blish a religion, to train the whole com- 
munity in that religion, and to consider 
all dissenters as his own enemies. 

"•Nothinp;,* says Sir Thomas, Ms more 
certain, than tiwit religion is the basis upon 
which civil government rests* that from 
reiigjon power derives its authority, laws 
their efticacy, and both their ze^l and sanc- 
tion; and it is necessary that this religion 
be eetaiilished as for the security of the 
ttafce, and for the welfare of the people, who 
would otherwise be moved to and fro with 
every wintl of dfxjtrine. A state is secure 
in proportion as tVie TM?ople are attached to 
its institutions: it is, therefore, the first 
and plainest rule of sound policy, that the 
people iKi trained up in the way they should 
go. Tlie stall’ that lu^lects this prejmres 
Its own destruction; and they vviio train 
them in any otlier way are unuerminiug it. 
Nothing in abstraert science can bo more 
certain than these positions are.‘ 

“ ‘ All of which,* answers Montcainos, ‘are 
novcrlbi'less denied by our nrofejisors of the 
arts Babblative and Scrinblative : some 
in the audacity of evil designs, and others 
in the glorious assurance of imjwnetrable 
iipiorancc.* *’ 

Tlie greater part of the two volumes 
before ns is merely an amplification 
of these paragraphs. What docs Mr. 
Southey mean by saying that religion 
is demonstrably the basis of civil go- 
vernment ? lie cannot surely mean 
tliat men have no motives ex<*ept those 
derived from religion for cstaljlishing 
and sup^Kirting ciril government, tliat 
no temporal advantage is derived from 
civil government, that men would ex- 
perience no tcmuKiral inconvenience 
from living in a state of anarchy ? If 
ho allows, ns wo think he must allow, 
that it is for the good of mankind iu 
this world to have civil government, 
and that the great majority of mankind 
have always thought it for their good 
in this world to have civil govimnment, 
we then liavo a basis for government 
ouite distinct firom religion. It is true 
that the Christian religion sanctions 
government, as it aanctions eveiy thing 
which promotes the happiness and vir- 
tue of our 8|i6cies. But we are at a loss 
lo aoneeive is what amse relig^ can 


be said to be the basis of government 
in which religion is not also the basis 
of the practices of eating, drinking, and 
lighting fires in cold weather. Nothing 
in history is more certain than that go- 
vernment has existed, has received some 
obedience, and has given some protec- 
tion, in times in which it derived no 
support from religion, in times in which 
there was no religion that influenced 
the liearts and lives of men. It was 
not from dread of Tartarus, or from 
belief in the Elysian fields, that an 
Athenian wished to have some institu- 
tions which might kcijp Orestes frnn 
filching his cloak, orMidias from break- 
ing his head. “It is from religion,” 
says Mr. Sonthey, “ that power derives 
it.s authority, and Taws tlieir efficacy.” 
From what religion does our power 
over the Hindoos derive its authority, 
or the law in virtue of wliich we hang 
Brahmins its efficacy ? For thousands 
of years civil government has existed 
in almost every corner of the world, in 
ages of priestcraft, in ages of fanaticism, 
in ages of Epicurean indifference, in 
ages of enlightened piety. However 
}>urc or impure the faith of the people 
might he, whether they adored rt benc- 
fteent or a malignant power, whether 
they thought tite soul mortal or im- 
mortal, they have, as Soon as they ccfiKed 
to Ik; absolute savages, found ont|hcir 
need of civil government, and instituted 
it accordingly. It is as u niversal as the 
piaetice of coc^kery. Yet. it is as cer- 
tain, says Mr. Southey, &s any thing in 
absinoct science, that government is 
founded on religion. We should like 
to know what notion Mr. Southey has of 
the demonstrations of abstract science. 
A very vague one, we suspect. 

The proof proceeds. As religion is 
the basis of government, and as the 
state is secure in proportion as the 
people arc attached to public institu- 
tions, it is therefore, says Mr. Southey, 
the first rule of policy, that the gov«am- 
mont should train the peo{tie in the 
way in whicli they should go ; and it is 
plain that those who train them in any 
other way are undermining the state. 

Now it does not appear to us to be 
the first object that people should al- 
ways believe ia the estahli^ed roltgioo 
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fia-i be attached to the established go- 
vernment. A religion may be false. 
A government may i>e oppressive. And 
whatever support government gives o 
false religions, or religion to oppressive 
governments, we consider as a dear 
e.il. 

The maxim, that governments ought 
to train the people in the way in which 
they should go, sounds well. But is 
there any reason fjr believing that a 
government is mom likely to lead the 
peoj>le in ihc right way than the people 
to fall int(» the right v ay of themselves? 
Have there not been governments which 
were blind leaders of the blind? Are 
there not still such governments? Can 
it be laid down as a general rule that 
the movement of political and religious 
truth is rather downwards from the go- 
vcrnirit.nt to the people than upwards 
from the people to the government? 
These are (picstions whieh.it is of im- 
portance to have clearly resolved. Mr. 
Southey declaims again'^ public opi- 
nion, which is now% he U lls us, usurping 
supreme power. Ftjrrnerly, according 
to him, the law's governed; now public 
opinion governs. What arc laws but 
e.xprcssio s of *ho opinion of some class 
Avhich has f)OW'er over the rest of the 
community? By what was the world 
ever governed but by the opinion of 
some person or persons? By what else 
car. it ever be governed? What are all 
systems, religiou.% political, or scientific, 
but opinions restjng on evidence more 
or less satisfactory? The question is 
not between huinau opinion and some 
liigher and more certain mode of ar- 
rivijjg at tnith, hut between opinion 
and opiidnii, between the opinions of 
one man and an<»ther, or of one class 
and another, or of one generation and 
another. Public opinion is not infal- 
lible ; but can Mr. Southey construct 
any iasti'utions wdiich shall secure U) 
us the guidance of an infallible opi- 
nion? Can Mr. Southey select any 
family, any profes-ion, any class, in 
short, distinguished by any plain budge 
from the rest of the community, whose 
opinion is more likely to be just than 
this much abused public opinion ? 
World he choose the pt'ers, for ex- 
ample? Or the two hundred tallest 


men in the country? Or the poor 
Knights of Windsor? Or children who 
are born with cauls ? Or the seventh 
sons of seventh sons? We cannot sup. 
pose that he would recommend popular 
election ; for that is merely an appeal 
to public opinion. And to say that 
society ought to be governed by the 
opinion of the wisest and best, though 
tri.e, is useless. Whose opinion is to 
decide who are the wisest and best ? 

Mr. Southey and many other re- 
ST)i table people seem to think that, 
wIk ' they have once proved the moral 
and religjous training of the people to 
be ii most important object, it follovws, 
of course, that it is an object which the 
government ought to pursue. They 
forget th.at wo have to consider, not 
merely the goodness of the end, but 
also the fitness of the means. Neither 
in the natural nor in the political body 
have all members the same office. 
There is surely no contradiction in 
saying that a certain section of the 
community may be quite comj)otent to 
protect the persons and property of the 
rest, yet quite unfit to direct pur opi- 
nions, or to superintend our private 
habits. 

So strong is the interest of a niler to 
protect his subjects against all depre- 
dations and outrages except his own, 
so clear and sirnplo are the means by 
whicli this end is to ho cfTectcd, that 
men are probably better off under the 
worst goveniments in the world than 
they would he in a state of anarchy. 
Even wlien the appointment of magis- 
trates has been left to chance, as in the 
Italian liepublies, thing.s have gone on 
far better than if there had been no 
magistrates at all, and if every man had 
done what seemed right in his own 
eyes. But we see no reason for ihiub- 
ing that the opinions of the magistr.ite 
on speculative questions are mort; likely 
to be right than tliose of any other 
man. None of the modes by which a 
magistrate is appointed, popular elec- 
tion, the accident of the lot, or the 
accident of birth, affords, as far as we 
can perceive, much security for his 
being w^iser than any of his neighbemra. 
The chance of his being wiser than all 
his neighbours together is sfeUl nnsllst^ 
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XiTow we cannot understand Low it can 
he laid down tliat it is the duty and 
the right of one class to direct the opi- 
nions of another, unless it can be 
TOoved that the former class is more 
likely to form just opinions than the 
latter. 

The duties of government would be, 
as Mr. Southey says that they are, pa- 
ternal, if a government were necessa- 
rily as much superior in wisdom to a 
people as the most foolish father, for a 
time, is to the most intelligent child, 
and if a government loved a people as 
fathers generally love their ^children. 
But there is no reason to believe that a 
government will have either the pater- 
nal warmth of affection or the paternal 
superiority of intellect. Mr. Southey 
might as well say that the duties of the 
shoemaker are patjjmal, and that it is 
an usurpation in any man not of the 
craft to say that his shoes are bad and 
to insist on having better. The divi- 
sion of labour would be no blessing, if 
thosL* by whom a thing is done were to 
pay no attention to the opinion of those 
for whom it is done. The shoemaker, 
in the itelapse, tells Lord Foppington 
that his lordship is mistaken in sup- 
posing that his slice pinches, “ It does 
not ]>inch ; it cannot pinch ; I know 
iny business ; and 1 never imulc a 
better shoe.” This is the way in which 
Mr. Southey w'ould have a government 
treat a jieoiile who usurp the privilege 
of thinking. Nay, the shoemaker of| 
Vanbrugh has the advantage in the 
coniparison. He contented himself 
with regulating liis customer’s shoes, 
about which he luid peculiar means of 
infonuation, and did not presume to 
dictate about the coat and hat. But 
Mr. Southey would have the rulers of a 
country prescribe opinions to the people, 
not only about politics, but about mat- ; 
tors concerning which a goverunient| 
lias no peculiar sources of information, j 
and concerning which any man in the ! 
streets may know os much aud think 
as justly as tliQ King, namely religion 
and morals. 

Men arc never so likely to settle a 
question rightly as when they dita'uss 
it freely. A government can interfere 
in disciunton only by making it less 


free than it would otherwise he. Men 
arc most likely to form just opinions 
when they have, po other wish than to 
know the truth, and ai‘e exempt from 
all influence, either of hope or fear. 
Government, as government^ can bring 
nothing but the influence of hopes knd 
fears to support its doctrines. It canics 
on controversy, not with reasons, but 
with threats and bribes. If it employs 
reasons, it does so, not in virtue of any 
powers which belong to it as a govern- 
ment. Thus, instead of a contest be- 
tween argument and argument, we 
have a contest between argument and 
force. Instead of a contest in which 
truth, from the natural constitution of 
the human mind, has a decided ad- 
vantage over falsehood, we have a con- 
test in wliicli truth can be victorious 
only by accident. 

And what, after all, is the security 
which thi.s training gives to govern- 
ments? Mr. Southey would scarcely pro- 
pose that discussion should be more ef- 
icctiuilly shackled, that public opinion 
should be more strictly disciplined into 
confonuity with established institutions, 
than in Si)ain and Italy. Yet wc know 
that the restraints which exist In Spain 
and Italy have not prevented atheism 
from spreaditig among the educated 
clft8.se8, and especially among tliose 
whose ollice it is to minister at the 
altars of God. All our readers know 
how, at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, priest alter priest came forward 
to declare that liis doctrine, his minis- 
try, his whole life, had been a lie, a 
mummery during which ho could 
scarcely compose his countenance suffi- 
ciently to cairy on the imposture. Tliis 
was the casv) of a false, or at least of a 
grossly cornipted religion. Let us take 
then the case of all others most favour- 
able to ^Ir. Southey’s argument. Let 
us take tliat form of religion which he 
holds to be tlie purest, the system of 
the Arminian part of the Church of 
England, let us take the form of 
government which he most admires 
and regrets, the government of England 
in the time of Charles the First. Would 
ho wish to see a closer connection be- 
tween church and state than then 
I existed? Would he wish for more 
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l>owcrfhl ecclesiastical tribnnalii? fora 
ijore zealous king? fora more active 
primate ? Would he wish to see a 
more complete monopoly of imbhc in- 
struction given to the Established 
Church? Could any government do 
more to train the people in the way in 
which he would have them go ? And 
in what did all this training end ? The 
Report of the state of the Province of 
Canterbury, delivered by Laud to his 
master at the close of 1639, represents 
the Chure’i of England as in the highest 
and most palmy state, St> effectually 
had the gi -vcrnment pursued that policy 
w'hich Mr. Southey wishes to sec re- 
vived that there was scarcely the least 
appearance of dissent Most of the 
bishops stated that all was well among 
their flocks. Seven or eight persons 
in the diocese of Peterborough had 
seemed refractory to the chinch, but 
had made ample submission. ' In Nor- 
folk and Sutfolk all whom there had 
been reason to suspect h A made pro- 
fession of conformity, and appeared to 
observe it strict ly. It is confessed that 
there was a little difficulty in bringing 
sonic of the vulgar in Suffolk to take 
the sacniiiient at the rails in the chan- 
cel. This was the only open instance 
of non-conformity which the vigilant 
eye <jf Laud could detect in all the 
dioceses of his twenty-one suffragans, 
on the very eve of a revolution in 
W'hich primate, and church, and mo- 
narch, and moMrcliy tvere to perish 
together. 

At which time would Mr. Southey 
pronounce the constitution more w^curc: 
in 1639, when Taud presented this 
Report to Charles ; or now*, ivhcn 
thousands of meetings openly collect 
millions of dii^ntcrs, when designs 
against the tithes arc openly avowed, 
when bt«»ks attacking not only the 
Est..Misl.nient, but the first principles 
of Christianity, are openly sold in the 
streets? The signs of discontent, he 
tells us, arc stronger in England now 
than in France when the States-Oene- 
ral met : and hence he would have tts 
infer that a revolution like that of 
France may be at hand. Does he net 
knoiv that the danger of states is to be 
estimated, not by srhat breaks out of 
Vol.L 


the public mind, but by what stays ia 
it? Can ho conceive any thing more 
terrible than the situation of a govern-, 
ment which rules without apprehension 
over a people of hypocrites, which is 
flattered by the press and cursed in the- 
innta- chambers, which exults in the 
attachment and obedience of its sub- 
jects, and knows not that those snhjects 
arc leagued against it in a free-masoniy 
of hati^, the sign of which is every 
day conveyed in the glance of ten 
til j'lmmd eyes, the pressure of ten 
thou, and hands, and the tone of ten 
thousand voices? Profound and in- 
genious policy ! Instead of curing the 
disease, to remove those symptoms by 
which alone its nature can be known ! 
To leave the serpent his deadly sting, 
and deprive him only of tis warning 
rattle ! 

When the people whom Charles had 
so as.«idiion8ly trained in the good way 
had rewarded his paternal care by 
cutting off his head, a new kind of 
training came into fashion. Another 
government arose which, like the for- 
m‘cr, considered religion as its surest 
bas’s, and the religious discipline of the 
people as its first duty. Sanguinaiy 
laws were enacted against libertinism ; 
jirofane pictures were burned ; drapery 
was put on indecorous statues ; the 
theatres were shut up ; fast-days were* 
numerous ; and the Parliament re<* - 
solved that no person should bo ad- 
mitted into any public employment; ^ 
unless the House should be first satis- 
fied of his vital godliness. We know 
what was the end of this training. We ■ 
know that it ended in impiety, in filthy 
and heartless sensuality, in the disso- 
lution of all ties of honour and mo* - 
rality. We know that at this very day- 
scriptural phrases, scriptural names,, 
perhaps some scriptural doctrines, ex-- 
cite disgust and ridicule, solely bccausdr 
they arc aleooiated with the austerity' 
of that period. 

Thus has tbd'^pmment of training 
tha people in eilmblished forms of reli- 

S becn twice tried in England cm m. 
scale, once by Charles and Laud,, 
mcc by the Puritans. The Hlgb 
Tories of our time still entertain many 
of the feelings and opinions of cWien 
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Mid Land, though in amitigated form ; 
nor is it difficult to see that the heirs 
,of the Puritans are still amongst us. 
It would be desirable that each of these 
parties should remember how little ad- 
vantage or honour it formerly derived 
from the closest alliance with power, 
that it fell by the support of rulei-s and 
rose by their opj>osition, that of the 
two systems that in which the ])cople 
were at any time drilleti was always at 
that time the unpopular system, that 
the training of the High Church ended 
in the reign of the Puritans, and that 
thv training of the Puritans ended in 
the reign of the harlots. 

This was quite natural. Nothing is 
so galling to a people not broken in 
fnjiu the birth as a paternal, or, in 
other words, a meddling government, a 
government which tells them what to I 
read, an<l say, and cat, and drink, and | 
wear. Our fathers could not In-ar it 
two hundred years Jigo; and mc are 
not more patient than they. Mr. 
Southey thinks that the yoke of the 
Church i« dropping off hecattsc it is 
loose. Wo feel convinced that it is 
borne only because it is easy, and that, 
iu the instant in which an attempt is 
made to tighten it, it will be flung 
away. It will be neither the first nor 
the 8lronge.st yoke that has been broken 
asunder and tranijiled under foot in tlie 
day of tlic rengeanee of England. 

Ilow far Mr. isouthoy would have the 
governinent carry its measures for train- 
ing the. peoi>le in the doctrines of the 
Church, we are unable to discover. Iu 
one pujss«ige Sir Thomas More asks 
witli gRUl vchemcnee, 

“ is it possible tiiat your laws should 
auffer the unlnjlievers to exist as a 
party? Vetitum est adeo scelcris 
iiihii ? " 

Montosinofl answm. ” They avow 
themselves in defiance of the laws. 
The fashionable d<x*trine which the pixa^s 
at this time maintains is, that tins is a 
nuituir iu which the laws ought not to 
interfere, every man having a right, 
both to form what opinion he pleast>8 
upon religious subjects, and to promul. 
gate that opinion.** 

It is dear, Uierefbre, that Mr. Southey 
would not giv« full and pertet toLen- 


tion to infidelity. In another passage, 
however, he ol^rves with some truth, 
though too sweepingly, that “ any de- 
gree of intolerance short of that full ex- 
tent which the Papal Church exercises 
where it has the power, acts upon the 
opinions which it is intended to sup- 
pres.s, like pruning upon vigorous 
plants; they grow the stronger for it.” 
These two passages, put together, would 
lead us to the conclusion that, in Mr. 
Southey’s opinion, the utmost severity 
ever employed by the Roman Catholic 
Church in the days of its greatest power 
ought to be employed against unbe- 
lievers in England; in plain words, 
that Carlile and his shopmen ought to 
be burned in Smithfield, and that every 
person who, when called upon, should 
decline to make a solemn profession of 
Christianity ought to suffer the same 
fate. We do not, however, believe that 
Mr. Southey would recommend such a 
course, though his language would, ac- 
cording to all the rules of logic, justify 
us in supjmsing this to be his meaning, 
llis opinions form no system at all. 
He never sees, at one glance, more of a 
(juestion than will furnish matter for 
one flowing and well turned sentence; 
so that it would lx* the height of un- 
fairness to charge liim personally with 
holding u doctrine merely Ixjeausc that 
doctrine is dcducihle, thoiigli by tin* 
closest and nn.s" aeeurate reasoning, 
from the premise's wliich he has laid 
down. We are, thercKire, left com- 
]»lctely in the dark os to Mr. Sontlnw’s 
opinions alxmt toleration. Iiiiinediau'lv 
after censuring the goveniment {uv not 
punishing infidels, he pnKTcds to dis- 
cuss the question of the Catholic dLs- 
abilitics, now, tltank God, removed, 
and defends them on the ground that 
the Catliolic doctrines tend to i>ersccu- 
tion, and tlmt the Catholics |>crsecuicd 
when they had power. 

** They must pt^rsecute,*’ says he, “ if 
they believe their own creed, for con- 
science-sake; and if they do not l>e- 
licve it, they must persecute for policy; 
because it is only by intolerance that 
so ccuTU{)t and injnrions a system can 
be upheld.** 

That unbelievers should not be per- 
secuted is on instance of national de« 
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pravity at which the glorified spirits 
fitaud aghast* Yet a sect of Christians 
IS to be excluded from power, because 
those who formerly held the same opi- 
nions were guilty of persecution. We 
have said that we do not very well know' 
;vhat Mr. Southey’s opinion about tole- 
ration is. But, on the whole, we take 
it to l)e this, that everybody is to tole- 
rate him, and that he is to tolerate 
nol>ody. 

We will not be deterred by any fear 
of misrepresentation irom expressing 
our hearty approb.:tion of tl^e mild, 
wise, iind eminent]} Christian manner 
in wjiich the Church and the Govern- 
ment have lately acted with respect to 
blasphemous ]>ublications. We praise 
them for not having thought it neces- 
sary to encircle a religion pure, merci- 
ful, and philosophical, a religion to the 
evidence of which the liighest intellects 
have yielded, with the defences of a 
fulst' and bloody 8U})crstition. The ark 
of God w'as never taken till it was sur- 
rounded by the arms of earthly dc- 
femlers. .In cajjtivity, its sanctity was 
suflicient to vindicate it from insult, 
and U) lay the hostile fiend prostrate on 
the thre- iiold of his own temple. Tito 
real security of Christianity is to he 
found in its Isincvolent morality, in its 
extjuisite adaptation to the human 
heart, in the facility with which its 
stlmme accommodates itself to the ca- 
pacity of every human intellect, in the 
consolation which it boars to the bouse 
of mourning, iu the light with which it 
brightens the great mystery of the 
grave. To such a system it can bring 
11(1 addition of (hgnity or of strength, 
tliat it is part and parcel of the eomni(ni 
law. It is not now for the first time 
icfl to rely on tlie force of its own cri- 
deii(.x*s nnd the attractions of its own 
beauty. Its snldimc theology con- 
fotr led die Grecian schools in the fair 
conflict of reason with reason. The 
bravest and wisest of the Caesars found 
their arms and their policy unavailing, 
when (Opposed to the weafwms that were 
not carnal and the kingdom that was 
not of this world. Tlic victory which 
Torphyry and Die Jetian failed to gain 
is n<rt, to all appearance, reserved for 
any of those who have in this age, 


directed their attacks against the last 
restraint of the powerful and the last 
hope of the wretched. Tho whole his- 
tory of Christianity shows, that she is 
in far greater danger of being corrupted 
by the alliance of power, than of being 
crushed by its opposition. Those who 
*hru8t temporal sovereignty upon her 
treat her as their prototypes treated 
I'er author, a'hey bow the knee, and 
suit upon her ; they cry “ Hail 1 ” and 
smite her on tho cheek » they put a 
8 . tn.e in her band, but it is a fragile 
re. * ; they crown her, but it is with 
thorns ; they (. over with purple tho 
wounds which their own hands have 
inflicted on her ; and inscribe mag- 
nificent titles over the cross on which 
they have fixed her to porisli in igno- 
miny and pain. 

TJie general view which Mr. Southey 
takes of the prospects of society is very 
gloomy ; but wo comfort ourselves 
with the consideration that Mr. Soutlioy 
is no jirophct. He foretold, wc re- 
member, on the very eve of the aboli- 
tion of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
that these hateful laws were immortal, 
and that pious minds would long be 
gratified by seeing the most solemn re- 
ligious rite of the Church profaned for 
Uie purpose of upholding her political 
supremacy. In the book before us, he 
says that Catholics cannot possibly be 
admitted into Parliament until those 
whom Johnson called “ the bottomless 
Whigs” come into power. While the 
book was in the press, the ])rophccy 
w/is fahified ; and a Tory of the Tories, 
Mr. Southey’s ow'u favourite hero, won 
and wore that noblest wreath, ** Ob 
cives servatos.” 

The signs of the times, Mr. Southey 
tells us, are veiy threatening. His fears 
for the country would decidedly pre- 
ponderate over his hopes, but for hi.s 
firm reliance on tho mercy of God. 
Now, OH w'e know that God has once 
sufiered the civilised world to he over- 
run by savages, and tlie Christian re- 
ligion to be coriuj)tcd by doctrines 
which made it, for some ag(J8, almost as 
bad as Paganism, we cannot think it 
incfuisistent with bis attributes that 
similar calamities should sgain befol 
mankind. 

I 2 
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We look, however, on the state of 
the world, and of this kingdom in par- 
ticular, with much greater satisfaction 
and with better hopes. Mr. Southey 
speaks with contempt of those who 
think the savage state happier than the 
80<naL On tliis subject, he says, Rous- 
seau never imposed on him even in his 
youth. But he conceives that a com- 
munity which has advanced a little 
way in civilisation is lm])pier than one 
which has made greater progress. The 
Britons in the time of Ctesar were hap- 
j»irr, he suspects, than the English of 
the nineteenth century. On the whole, 
ho selects the generation which pre- 
ceded the Reformation as that in which 
the people of this country were better 
ofl’ than at any time before or since. 

This opinion rests on nothing, as far 
as wc can see, except his own indivi- 
dual associations. He is a man of 
letters ; and a life destitute of literaiy 
pleasures seems insipid to him. He 
ahhors the spirit of tljc present g(‘ncra- 
tion, the severity of its stinlies, tlie 
boldness of its inquiries, and the disdain 
with which it regards some old preju- 
diecs by which his own mind is held in 
l»ondage. He dislikes an utterly unen- 
liglitened age ; he dislikes an investi- 
gating and reforming ngc. The first 
twenty years of the sixteenth century 
would have exactly suited him. They 
funiislicd just the <piantity of intellec- 
tual excitement which he requires. The 
learned few' read and wrote largely. A 
scholar was held in high estimation. 
But tjc rabble did not presume to 
think ; and even the most inquiring and 
independent of the educated classes 
paid more reverence to authority, and 
less to reason, than is usual in our time. 
This is a state of tlniigs in which Mr. 
fckmihcy would have found himself quite 
comfortaWe ; and, accordingly, he pro- 
nounces it the happiest state of things 
ever known in the xvorld. 

The savages were wretehed, says 
Mr. Southey ; hut the people in the time 
of Sir Thomas More were happier than 
cither they or wc. Kow wc think it 
qtiito ceruun that we have the advan- 
tage over the contemporaries of Sir 
Thonuts More, in every point in which 
they had any advantage over savages. 


Mr. Southey does not even pretend 
to maintain that the people in the six- 
teenth century were better lodged or 
clothed than at present. He seems to 
admit that in these respects there has 
been some little improvement. It is 
indeed a matter about which scarcely 
any doubt can exist in the most per- 
verse mind that the improvements of 
machinery have lowered the price of 
manufactured articles, and have brought 
within the reach of the poorest some 
conveniences which Sir Thomas More 
or Iiis master could not have obtained 
at any price. 

The labouring classes, howe^ er, were, 
according to Mr. SSoutbey, better fed 
three liundrcd years ago than at pre- 
sent. We believe that he is comj.-letcly 
in error on this point. The condition 
of servants in noble and wc'althy fami- 
lies, and of scholars at the Universities, 
must surely have been better in those 
times than that of day-labourers ; and 
w'c arc sure that it was not better than 
that of our w'orkhousc paiipeis. From 
the household book of the Korthumber- 
land family, wc find that in one of the 
greatest establishments of the kingdom 
the servants lived very much as com- 
mon sailors live now'. In the reign of 
Edward the Sixth the state of the stu- 
dents at Cambridge is def-cribed to us, 
on the very best authority, as most 
wretched. Many of them dined on 
4)ottagc made of a farthing’s worth of 
iwcf with Li little salt and jjatmcal, and 
literally tiothing else. Tliis account 
we have from a contemporary master 
of St. John’s. Our parish ]x>or now 
cat wheaten bread. In the sixteenth 
century the lalwurer W'os glad to get 
barley, and was often forced to content 
himself with po^)rer fare. In Harrison’s 
introduction to Hollinshed W'e have an 
account of the state of our working 
population in the “golden days,” as 
Mr. Bouthey calls Biera, **of good 
Queen Bess.” “The gentilitic,” says 
be, “ commonly provide themselves suf- 
ficiently of wheat for their ow n tables, 
whylest their household and poorc 
neighbours in some shires are infbrced 
to content themselves with lye or bar- 
leie ; yea, and in time of dearth, many 
with bread made eyther of beanea, 
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pt*:ison, or otes, or of altogether, and 
iomo acornes among. I will not say 
that this extremity is oft so well to be 
seen in time of plcntio as of dearth ; 
but if I should I could easily bring mj 
trial : for albeit there be much more 
grounde eared no we almost in evciyc 
place then hathe becnc of late yeares, 
} et such a price of conic continueth in 
cache towne and raarketc, without any 
just cause, that the artificer and pooro 
lal>ouriT’g man is not able to reach 
unto it, hut is driven to content himself 
with horse-corne.” We should like to 
see what riic effect would be of jmtting 
any parish in England now on allow- 
ance of “ horse-corne.” The hclotry 
of Mammon are not, in our day, so 
easily enforced to content themselves 
as tlie pcosantry of that hap]>y ]>eriod, as 
Mr. boiithcy considers it, wliich elapsed 
between the fall of the feudal and the 
rise of the commercial tyranny. 

“ The people,** says Mr. Southey, 

arc worse fed than \ hen they were 
fihhi'rs.” And yet in another place lie 
complains that they will not cat fish. 
*• They have contraeted,” says he, “ I 
know not how, some obstinate preju- 
dice against a kind of food at pnee 
whuhisomo and delicate, and every 
wiicre to he obtained cheaply and in 
ahundanc'', Avcrc the demand for it as 
general a.s it ought to he.’* It is true 
i‘ at the lower orders have an obstinate 
jirejudice against fish. But hunger hiis 
no such ohstii:..te prejudices. If what 
was formerly a common diet is now 
eaten only in times of severe pressure, 
the infei jncc is plain. The people 
must he fed wTlv what they at least 
think better food than that oi' tlicir an- 
cestors. 

TIic advice and medicine which the 
poorest labourer can now obtain, in 
disease, fir titter an accitlcnt, is far su- 
peaor To what Henry the Eighth couhl 
ha vft commanded. Scarcely any part of 
the country is out of the reach of practi- 
tioners n ho are probably not so far in- 
ferior to Sir Henry Halford as they arc 
Buuerior to Dr. Butt.s. That there has 
been a great improvement in this re- 
fpect, >tr. Southey allows. Indeed he 
could not well have denied it, “But,** 
•ays he, “the crils for which these 


sciences are the palliative, have in- 
creased since the time of the Druids, 
in a proportion that heavily overweighs 
the benefit of improved therapeutics.** 
Wo know nothing either of the diseases 
or the remedies of the Druids. But wc 
are quite sure that the improvement of 
medicine has far more than kept pace 
with the increase of disease during the 
last three centuries. This is proved by 
llio best possible evidence. The term 
of biimaii life is decidedly longer in 
h "gland than in any former age, re- 
s))t. ting which wc possess any informa- 
tion on which we can roly. All the 
rants in the world about picturesque 
cottages and temples of Mammon will 
not shako this argument. No test of 
the physical well-being of society can 
be named so decisive a.s that which is 
furnished by bills of mortality. That 
the lives of the people of this country 
have been gradually lengthening dar- 
ing the course of several generations, 
is as c(3rtain os any fact in statistics ; 
and that the lives of men should become 
longer and longer, while tlieir bodily 
condition during life is becoming worse 
and worse, is utterly incredible. 

Let our readers think over these cir- 
cum.stanccs. Let them take into the 
account the sweating sickness and the 
pl.agiic. Let them take into the ac- 
count that fearful disease which first 
made its a]>pcaranco in the generation 
to Avhich Mr. Soutliey aasigns the palm 
of 1‘clicity, and raged through Europe 
with a fury at wliich the. ]>liyhician stood 
aghast, and before which the people 
were swcjit away by myriads. Let them 
consider the state of the northern coun- 
ties, constantly the scene of robberies, 
rifpcs, ma.ssacreH, and conflagrations. 
Let them add to all this the fact that 
seventy-two thou.sand persons suffered 
death by the hands of the executioner 
during tlie reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and judge between the nineteenth and 
the si.xteenth century. 

Wc do not say that the lower orders 
in England do not suffer severe hard- 
sliips. But, in spite of Mr. Southey*® 
assertions, and in spite of the assertions 
of a class of politicians, who, differing 
from Mr. Southey in every other point, 
agree with him in this, we are inclined 
1 3 
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to doabt whether the labouringc classes 
here really suffer greater physical dis- 
tress than the labouring classes of the 
most flourishing countries of the Coq> 
tinent. 

It will scarcely be maintained that 
the laazaroni who sleep under the por- 
ticoes ol Naples, or ilic beggars who 
besiege the convents of Spain, are in a 
happier situation than the English com- 
monalty. The distress which has lately 
been experienced in the nortliern part 
of Genu any, one of the best governed 
and mo.«t jirosfKirous regions ot Europe, 
surpasftcfa, if v'c have been coiTcctly in- 
formed, any thing which has of late 
years been known among us. In Nor- 
way and Sweden the peasantry are con- 
stantly compelled to mix bark with 
their bread ; and even this expedient 
has not always preserved whole fami- 
lies and neighbourhoods from perishing 
together ot‘ famine. An experiincnt 
has lately been tried in the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, which has been cited 
to jiroYC the possibility of establishing 
agricultural colonies on the waste lands 
of England, but which proves to our 
minds nothing ho clearly os this, that 
the rate of subnlstcnce to which the 
labouring classes arc reduced in the 
Netherlands is inwrably l<iw, and very 
far inferior to that of the English {>au- 
pers. No distress which the people 
acre have endured for centuries ap- 
proaches to that which has been felt by 
the Frcndi ia our own lime. The Ih.*- 
ginning of the year 1817 was a time of 
great distress in this island. Hut the 
state of the lowest classes here was 
luxury compared with that of the peo- 
ple of FraiU’e. We find in Magemlie's 
** Journal d© Physiologie ExiKTimcft- 
tale” a pajwr on a point of physioU)gy 
connected with the distress of that sea- 
son. It appears that the inhabitants of 
six departments, Aix, Jura, Doubs, 
Haute Saone, V^osges, and ^>ne-i>t- 
Loire, were reduced lirst to oatmeal 
and potatoes, and at last to nettles, 
K'an-Htalks,and other kinds of herbage 
fle only for cattle ; that when the next 
harvest enabled them to cal barley- 
bread, nmny of them died from intem- 
perate indtilgence in wbat they thought 
an exquisite repaal i and that a drop^ 


of a peculiar description was produced 
by the hard fare of the year. Dead 
bodies were found on the roads and in 
the fields. A single surgeon dissected 
six of these, and found the stomach 
shrunk, and filled with the unwhole- 
some aliments which hunger had driven 
men to share with beasts. Such ex- 
tremity of distress as this is never heard 
of in England, or even in Ireland. Wo 
are, on the whole, inclined to think, 
though we would speak with diffidence 
on a point on which it would be rash 
to pronounce a positive judgment with- 
out a much longer and closer investi- 
gation than we have bestowed upon it, 
that the labouring classes of this island, 
though they have their grievances and 
distressc.s, some produced by their own 
improvidence, some by thi5 errors of 
their rulers, are on the whole better off 
as to physical comforts than the in- 
habitant* of any equally extensive dis- 
trict of the old w'orld. For this very 
reason, suffering is more acutely felt 
and more loudly bewailed here than 
elsewhere. We must take into the ac- 
count the liberty of discussion, and the 
strong interest wliich the opponents of 
a ministry always have to exaggerate 
the extent of the ]mhlic diHa.ster9. 
TIktc are countries in which the peo- 
ple quietly endure distress that here 
would shake the foundations of the 
state, cuuntric.s in which the inlmbit- 
ants of a whole province turn out to 
eat gims with lesa cliunour than one 
Spitnificlds weaver would make here, 
if the overseers were to put him on 
barley-bread. In those new common- 
wealths in which a civilised population 
has at its command a boundless extent 
of the richest soil, the condition of the 
labourer k probably happier than in 
any society which ha.s laitteil for many 
centuries. But iu the old world wo 
mutt confess ourselTOS unable to find 
any fatisfactory record of any great 
nation, past or present, in which the 
working classes have been in a more 
comfortable situation than in England 
during Uie last thirty Tears. When 
this island wia thinly peopled, it was 
barbarous: tbero was little capital; and 
tluU little was insecore. It is now tho 
richest and the most highly ciriliaed 
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spot in the world ; but the population 
is iense. Thus we have never known 
that golden ege which the lower onlcrs 
in the United States are now enjoying. 
Wc have never known an age of Hbcrt}% 
of order, and of education, an age in 
which the mechanical sciences were 
carried to a great height, yet in -which 
the people were not sufficiently nume- 
rous to cultivate even the most fertile 
valleys. But, when w'c compare our 
own condition with that of our ances- 
tors, we tidnk it clear that the advaji- 
tages arising from the progr»‘ss of 
civilisation have I'ar more than coun- 
terbalanced the disadvantages arisi.ig 
from the progress of population. While 
our numbers have increased tenfold, 
onr wealth has increased a hundred- 
fold. Though there are so many more 
people to share the wealtli now* exist- 
ing in the country than there were in 
the sixteenth century, it seems certain 
tliat a greater share falls to almost 
evm* individual than fell to the share 
of any of the corresponding cla.ss in the 
sixteenth century. The King keeps a 
more splendid court. The establish- 
ments of the nobles arc more magnili- 
cent. Tuo c quires are richer; tlic 
rnerchajits are richer ; the shopkeepers 
are richer. The scrviiig-man, the arti- 
san, and the Imsbandman, have a more 
copious and palatable supply of food, 
bet i or clothing, and better furniture. 
This is no reason for tolerating abuses, i 
or for neglecting any means of ame- j 
liorating the condition of our poorer 
countrymen. But it is a reason against 
ttdling them, as some of our philoso- 
phers are constartly telling them, that 
they are the most vrretched people who 
ever existed on the face ot the earth. 

We have already adverted to Mr. 
Southey’s amusing doctrine about na- 
tional w caltii. A state, says he, cannot 
be too rich ; but a people may be too 
rich. His reason for thinking this is 
extremely oiritnis. 

** A r>eopl« may be too rich, because it is 
the tcndencT of tbo <ximmepctaU ai>d more 
eepo-jjaliy of the maaufiutturinif ipTsrtem, to 
wealth rather than to diffuie it. 
Wljerc wealth is necessarily employed In 
any of thc^ S]>eculations of trade, its increase 
is in proportion to its amount Great 
talists heoame like pikes in a flab-pood wbo 
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I devour the weaker fish ; and it is but too 
certain, that the poverty of one part of the 
I people seems to increase in the same ratio 
as the riches of another. There are ex- 
amples of this in history. In Portugal, 
when the high tide of wealth flowed in 
fVom the conquests in Africa and the East, 
the effect of that great influx was not more 
visible in the augmented splendour ol the 
court, and the luxury of the higher ranks, 
than ui the distress of the people.” 

Mr. Southey’s instance is not a very- 
fortunate one. The w*ealth which did 
so little for the Portuguese was not the 
fruit cither of numufactures or of com- 
mc I ' caiTicd on by private individuals. 
It V..S the wealtli, not of the people, 
but of the government and its crea- 
tures, of those who, a.s Mr. Southey 
thinks, can never bo too rich. The 
fact is, that Mr. Southey’s propusition 
is opposed to all history, and to tlie 
phffiuoincna which surround us on 
every side, England is the richest 
country in Europe, the most commer- 
cial country, and the country in which 
manufactures flourish most. Kussia 
and Ptiland arc the poorest countries 
in Europe. They have scarcely any 
trade, and none but the rudest manu- 
factures. Is wealth more diffused in 
Russia and Poland than in England ? 
There are individuals in Russia and 
Poland whose incomes arc probably 
equal to those of our richest country- 
incu. It may be doubted whether 
there are not, in those countries, as 
many fortunes of eighty thousand a 
year as here. But ore there as many 
fortunes of two thousand a year, or of 
one thousand a year ? There are 
parishes in England which contain 
more people of between three hundred 
and three thousand pounds a year than 
could bo found in all the dominions of 
the Emperor Nicholas. The neat and 
commodious houses which havb been 
built in Ipondon and its vicinity, for 
|>eopIc of this class, within the la.*.t 
thirty years, would of themselves form 
a city larger than the capitals of sonic 
European kingdoms. And this is the 
state of society in which the great pro- 
prietors have devoured a smaller I 
The cure which Mr. Southey thinks 
that he has discovered is worthy of the 
sagacity which he lias sliown in detect- 
ing the evil. The calamities oririnf 
1 4 
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ftom the collection of wealth in the 
Imnds of a few capitalists are to be 
xemedied by collecting it in the hands 
of one gmeat^^apitalist, who has no con- 
ceivable motive to use it better than 
other capitoli&ts, the all-devonring 
state. 

It i« not strange that, differing so 
widely from Mr. Southey as to the past 
progress of society, wc should differ 
from him also as to its probable des- 
tiny. He thinks, that to all outward 
appearance, the country is hastening to 
destrocrion ; but he relies firmly on the 
goodncfis of God. We do not sec 
either the piety or the rationality of 
thus confidently expecting that the 
Supreme Being will interfere to disturb 
the common succession of causes and 
effects. We, too, rely on his goodness, 
on his goodness us manifested, not in 
extraordinary iiUer|>ositions, but in 
those general laws which it has pleased 
him to establish in the physical and in 
the moral world. We rely on the 
natural tendency of the human intellect 
to truth, and on the natural tendency 
of society to improvement. We know 
no well nuthentirated instance of a 
people which hua decidedly retrograded 
m civilisaiion and prosperity, except 
from the influence of violent and terri- 
ble calamities, such ns those which laid 
the Kurnan empire iu nlins, or thoiie 
which, about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, desolated Italy. We 
know of no country which, at the end 
of fifty years of peace and tolerably 
good government, has been less pros- 
perous than at the beginning of that 
period. The political importance of a 
state may decline, as the balance of 
power is disturbed by the introduction 
of new forces. Thus the influence of 
Holland and of Spain is much dimi- 
nished. But are Holland and Spain 
pixircr than formerly? Wo doubt it, 
Otlier countries have outran them, 
But we suspect that they have been 
positively, though not relatively, ad- 
vancing. We suspect that Uoiraud is 
richer than when she sent her navies 
up the lliames, that Spain is richer 
than w hen a French king was brought 
captive to the footstool of Charles the 
Fifth. 


History is full of the signs of this 
natural progress of society. We see in 
almost every part of the annals of 
mankind how the industry of indi- 
viduals, struggling up against wars, 
taxes, families, conflagrations, mis- 
chievous jirohibitions, and more mis- 
chievous protections, creates faster than 
governments can squander, and repairs 
whatever invaders can destroy. We 
see the wealth of nations inci'easing, 
and all the arts of life approaching 
nearer and nearer to perfection, in 
spite of the grossest corruption and the 
wildest profusion on the part of rulers. 

The prcvsent moment is one of great 
distress. But how small will that dis- 
tress apjicar when w^c think over the 
history of the last forty years ; a war, 
compared with which all other wars 
sink into insignificance ; taxation, such 
as the most heavily taxed people of 
former times could not have conceived ; 
a debt larger than all tlie public debts 
that ever existed in the world added 
together; the food of the people studi- 
ously rendered dear ; the currency im- 
prudemiy debased, and imprudently 
restored, is the coiintiT poorer 

than in 1790 ? We firmly believe that, 
in spite of all the misgovenmicnt ot 
her rulers, slic has been almost con- 
stantly becomiiig richer and richer. 
Now and then there has been a stop- 
page, now and then a short retrogres- 
sion ; but m to the general tendency 
there can be no doubt. A single 
breaker may recede; but the tide is 
evidently coming in. 

If wo were to jirophosy th.tt in the 
year 1930 a population of fifty millions, 
better fed, clad, and lodged than tho 
English of our time, will cover these 
islands, that Sussex and Huntingdon- 
shire will be wealthier than tlic wealth- 
iest parts of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire now are, that cultivation, 
rich ns that of a flower-garden, w dl bo 
carried up to the very to}>s of Ben Nevis 
ttud Helvcllyn, that machines construct- 
ed on principles yet undiscovered will 
l>e in every house, that there will be no 
highways but railroads, no travelling 
but by steam, that our debt, vast as it 
seems to us, will appear to our great- 
grandchildrea a trifling cucambrauce^ 
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which might mil/ be paid off in a year 
or two, many people would think ns 
insane. We prophesy nothing ; bnt this 
we say; If any person had told the 
Barliarnent which met in perplexity and 
terror after the crash in 1720 that in 
ISTO the wealth of England would sur- 
pass all their wildest dreams, that the 
annual revenue would equal the prin- 
cipal of tliat debt which ihey considered 
as an intolerable bur Ion, that for one 
man of ten thousand pounds then living 
there tVOuKI be five men of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, that Lr>ndon would bo 
twice os large and twice as populous, 
and that nevertheless the rate of mor- 
tality would have diminished to one 
half of what it then was, that the post- 
office would bring more into the ex- 
chequer than the excise and customs 
had brought in together under Charles 
the Second, that stage-coaches would 
run from London to York in twenty- 
I’our hours, that men would bo in the 
habit of sailing without wind, and 
w'ould be beginning to ride without 
horses, our aiice.stors would have given 
ns much credit to the prediction as they 
gave to Qulllver’s Travels. Yet the 
pre<lictioii have been true ; and 

they would have ])erceivi d that it wjw 
not altogether absurd, if they had con- 
sidered that the country was then rais- 
ing every year a sum whi ;h would have 
purc hased the fee- simple of the revenue 
of tiio Pluntagon(!ti, ten times wJmt 
supported the gov :rament of Elizabeth, 
tJiree times wliat, m the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, Imd been thought intolerably 
oppressive. To almost all men the state 
of things under which thev have been 
used to live seems to be tlie necessjiry 
state of things. We have heard it said 
that five percent, is the natural interest 
of money, that twelve is the natural 
number of a jury, that forty shillings is 
the natural qualification of a county 
voter. Hence it is that, though in every 
age eveiy body knows that up to his own 
time progressive improvement has liecn 
taking place, nobody seems to reckon 
on any improvement during the next 
geneiation. We cannot absolutely 
prove that those are in error who tell 
us that society has reached a turning 
point, that we have seen our best days. 


But so said all who came before ns, and 
with just as much apparent reason. ** A 
million a year will beggar u^” said the 
patriots of 1 640. “ Two millions a year 
will grind the country to powder,” was 
the cry in 1660. “ Six millions a year, 

and a debt of fifty millions!” exclaimed 
Swift, “ the high allies have been the 
ruin of us.” “ A hundred and forty 
millions of debt!” said Junius; “well 
may -sve say that we owe Lord Chatham 
more than wo shall ever pay, if we owe 
him ‘uch a load as this.” “ Two hun- 
dred nd forty millions of debt I” cried 
all the statesmen of 1783 in chorus; 
“what abilities, or what economy on 
the part of a minister, can save a coun- 
try so burdened?” We know that if, 
since 1783, no fresh debt had been in- 
curred, the increased resources of the 
countiy would have enabled us to de- 
fray that debt at which Titt, Fox, and 
Bm-ke stood aghast, nay, to defray it 
over and over again, and that with 
much lighter taxation than what we 
Imve actually borne. On what prin- 
ciple is it that, when we see nothing but 
improvement behind us, wc are to ex- 
pect nothing but deterioration before 
us ? 

It is not by the intermeddling of Mr. 
Southey’s idol, the omniscient and om- 
nipotent State, but by the prudence amt 
energy of the peoj>le, that England lias 
liithcrto been carried forward in civi- 
lisation ; and it is to the same prudence 
and the same energy that we now look 
with comfort and good hope. Our 
rulers will best promote the improve- 
ment of the nation by strictly confining 
themselves to their own legitimate du- 
ties, by leaving capital to find its most 
lucrative course, commodities their fair 
price, industry and intelligence their 
natural reward, idleness and folly their 
natural punishment, by maintaining 
peace, by defending property, by di- 
mini.shing the price of law, and by ob- 
serving strict economy in every depart- 
ment of the .state. the Government 
do this: the X^eople will assuredly do 
the rcit. 
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MR. ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

(Apkil, 1830.) 

1. The Omnipreeence of the Deity : a Poem. 
JlY Rouebt MoNTGOMEiir. Eleventh 
Edition. London ; 1830. 

2. Satan : a Poem. By Eobebt Mont- 
aoMERY. Second Edition. London: 1830. 

The wise men of antiquity loved to 
convey instruction under the covering 
of apologue ; and though this practice 
is generally thought childish, wc shall 
iTiake no apology for adopting it on the 
{>rcsc,rit occasion. A generation which 
h^.s nought eleven editions of a poem 
by Mr. llobert Montgomery may well 
condescend to listen to a fable of Pilpay. 

A pious Brahmin, it is written, made 
a vow that on a certain day he would 
sacriUcc a sheep, and on the appointed 
morning he went forth to buy one. 
There lived in his neighbourhood three 
rogues who knew of his vow, and laid 
a scheme f(jr profiting by it. The first 
met him and said, “ Oh Bralimin, wilt 
thou buy a she:‘p? I liavc one fit for 
siterifice." “It ifi for that very pur- 
pose,” said the holy man, “ that I 
came forth tliis day.’’ Then the im- 
postor opened a bag, and brought out 
of it an unclean l)east, an ugly dog, 
liiriK’ and blind. Tiiercon the Brahmin 
cried out, “ Wretch, who touche«t 
things impure, and uttcrest things un- 
t me, cal I cat thou that cur a sheep?” 
“ Truly,” answered the other, “ it is a 
sheep of the finest fleece, and of Uie 
sweetest flesh. Oh Bnihinin, it will Iks 
an od’eriiig most acc*eptablc to the 
goils.” “ Friend,” said the Brahmin, 
“ either thou or 1 must Ims blind.” 

Just then one of the accomplices 
came up. “ l*raised be the gods,” said 
this second rogue, “ that I have been 
saved the trouble of going to the mar- 
ket for a sheep ! Tliis is such a sheep 
as I wanted. For how much wilt thou 
sell it?” When the Brahmin heard 
this, his mind waved to and fro, like 
one swinging in tlie air at a holy fes- 
tival. “ Sir,” said he to the new comer, 
“ take heed what thou dost ; this is no 
sheep, but an unelcaa cur.” “ uh 
Brabmiu,” said the new comer, “tlnui 
ai't drunk or mad I ” 

At this time the third confederate 


drew near. “Let us ask this man.” 
said the Brahmin, “ what the creature 
is, and I will stand hy what ho shall 
say.” To this the others agreed; and 
the Brahmin called out, “ Oh stranger, 
what ' dost thou call this beast ? ” 
“ Surely, oh Brahmin,” said the knave, 
“ it is a fine sheep.” Then the Brah- 
min said, “ Surely the gods have taken 
away my senses;” and he asked pardon 
of him who carried the dog, and bought 
it for a measure of rice and a pot of 
ghee, and offered it up to the gods, who. 
being wroth at this unclean sacrifice, 
smote him with a sore disease in all his 
joints. 

Thus, or nearly thus, if we rcmembei 
rightly, runs the story of the Sanscrit 
Aisop. The moral, like tlic moral of 
every fable that is wortli the telling, 
lies on the surface. The writer evi- 
dently means to caution ns against the 
jiracticcs of puffers, a class of people 
who have more than once talked the 
public into the most absurd errors, 
but wlio surely never played a more 
curious or a more difficult trick than 
when they passed Mr. liobert Mont- 
gomery otr upon the world as a great 
poet. 

Jn an age in which there are so few 
readers that a writer cannot subsist on 
the sum arising from the sale of his 
works, no man who has not an inde- 
pendent fortune can devote himself to 
iiterai'y pursuits, unless be is assisted by 
patronage. In such an age, accord- 
ingly, men of letters too olteu pass 
their lives in dangling at the heels of 
the wealthy and powerful; and all the 
faults which dependence tends to pro- 
duce, pass into their character. They 
become the parasites and slaves of the 
great. It is melancholy to think how 
many of the highest and most exqui- 
sitely formed of human intellects have 
been condemned to the ignominious 
labour of disposing the commonplacea 
of adulation in new forms and bright- 
ening them into new splendour. Ho- 
race invoking Augustus in the most 
enthusiastic language of religious vene- 
ration ; Statius flattering a tyrant, and 
the minion of a tyrant, lor a morsel of 
bread; Ariosto versifying the whole 
} genealogy of a niggardly patron; Tasso, 
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cjttolling the heroic virtues of the 
wret*^ bed creature who locked him up 
ill a mad -house : these are but a few 
of the instances which might easily be 
given of the degradation to which those 
must submit wbo, not possessing a 
competent fortune, are resolved to write 
when there arc scarcely any who read. 

This evil the progress of the human 
mind tends to remove. As a taste for 
books becomes more and more common, 
the patronage of individuals becomes 
less and less necessary. In the middle 
of the last century u markctl chaoge 
took place. The tone of literary men, 
both in this country and in France, 
became higher and more independent. 
Pope boasted that he "was the “one 
poet ” who had “ pleased by manly 
ways lie derided the soft dedications 
with which Halifax had been fed, as- 
serted his own superiority over the pen- 
sioned lloileau, and gloried in being 
not the follower, but tiie friend, of no- 
bles and princes. The e^.p’anation of 
all this is very simple. Pope was the 
lirst Englishman who, by the mci^c sale 
(d* his writings, realised a sum which 
enabled him to live in comfort and in 
}>erfect independence. Johnson extols 
liim for the magnanimity which ho 
show'cd in inscribing his Iliad, not to 
a minister or a peer, but to Congreve. 
In our time this would scarcely be a 
Bubjcf 1 for praise. Nobody is asto- 
nished when Mr. Moore pays a com- 
pliment of this l.'nd to Sir Walter 
Scott, or Sir Walter Scott to Mr, Moore. 
The idea of cither of those gentlemen 
looking out -^or some lord ivho w ould 
be likely to give hirr a few guineas in 
return for a fulsome dedication seems 
laughably incongruous. Yet this is 
exactly what Dry den or Otway would 
have done ; and it would be hard to 
blame them lor it. Otway is said to 
have h'. ^;n < iioked with a piece of bread 
which he devoured in the rage of 
hunger ; and, whether this story be 
true or false, he was beyond all ques- 
tion mkerahiy poor. Diydcn, at near 
seventy, when at the head of the lite- 
rary men of England, without equal or 
second, received thro., hundred pounds 
for his Fables, a collection of ten thou- 
•axid verses, and of such verses as no 


man then living, except himself, could 
have produced. Pope, at thirty, had 
laid up betw^een six and seven thousand 
pounds, the fruits of his poetry. It 
was not, we suspect, because he had a 
higher spirit or a moro scrupulous con- 
science . than his predecessors, but be- 
cause he had a larger income, that ho 
kept up the dignity of the literary cha- 
racter so mudi better than they had 
done. 

From the time of Pope to the present 
day tLi* readers have been constantly 
becomi. g more and more numerous, 
and the writers* consequently, more 
and more independent. It is assuredly 
a great evil that men, fitted by their 
talents and acquirements to enlighten 
and charm the world, should be re- 
duced to the necessity of flattering 
wicked and foolish patrons in return 
for the sustenance of life. But, though 
we heartily rejoice that this evil is re- 
moved, \vc cannot but see with concern 
that another evil has succeeded to it. 
The public is now the patron, and a 
most liberal patron. All that the rich 
and powerful bestowed on authors from 
the time of Maecenas to that of Harley 
would not, wo apprehend, make up a 
sum equal to that which has been paid 
by English booksellers to authors 
during the lost fifty years. Men of 
letters have accordingly ceased to court 
individuals, and have begun to court 
the public. They formerly usihI flat- 
tery. They now uso puffing. 

Whether the old or the new vice be 
the worse, whether those who formerly 
lavished insincere praise on others, or 
those who now contrive by every art of 
beggary and bribery to stun the public 
with praises of themselves, disgrace 
their vocation the more deeply, we shall 
not attempt to decide. But of this we 
are sure, that it is high time to make a 
stand against the new trickery. The 
puffing of books is now so shamcfullr 
and so successfully carried on that it la 
the duty of all woo are anxious for the 
parity of the national taste, or for the 
honour of the literary character, to join 
in discountenancing the practice. All 
the pens that ever were employed in 
magnifying Bish’s lucky office, Rcr«^ 
mania’s fleecy hosiery, PackwoodV 
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razor strops, and Rowland’s Kalydor. thowj^ht expedient that the pnfFer 
all the placard-bearers of Dr. Eady, all should put on a grave face, and utter 
the wall-chalkers of Day and Martin, his panegyric in the form of admoni- 
seem to have taken service with the tion. “ Such attacks on private cha- 
pocts and novelists of this generation, ractcr cannot be too much condemned. 
Devices which in the lowest trades are Even the exuberant wit of our author, 
considered as disreputable arc adopted and the irresistible power of his wither- 
without scruple, and improved upon ing sarcasm, are no excuses for that 
with a despicable ingenuity, by people utter disregard which he manifests for 
engaged in a pursuit which never was the feelings of others. We cannot 
and never will be considered as a mere but wonder that a writer of such 
trade by any man of honour and virtue, transcendent talents, a writer who is 
A butcher of the Jiigher class disdains evidently no stranger to the kindly 
to ticket his meat. A mercer of the charities and sensibilities of our nature, 
higher class would be ashamed to hang shf)ulcl show so little tenderness to the 
up papers in his window inviting the foibles of noble and distinguished indi- 
passers-by to look at the stock of a viduals, with Avhom it is clear, from 
bankrupt, all of the first quality, and every page of liis work, that he must 
going for half the value. Wc expect have been constantly mingling in so- 
fiomc reserve, some decent i)ride, jn our cicty.” These arc but tame and feeble 
halter and our boot-nuiker. But iif) imitations of the paragraphs wdtli which 
artifice by wliich notoriety can be ob- the daily i)aT>ers arc lillcd wliencvcr an 
tained is thought too abject for a man attorney s clerk or an apothecary’s 
of letters. assistant undertakes to tell tlie public 

It is amusing to think over the his- in bad Engli'-li and worse Erencli, how 
tory of most of the publications wliieh jieojdc tic tlieir neckcloths and eat 
have had a run during the last few their •dinners in Grosvenor Square, 
years. Tiio publisher is often the The editors of tlie higher and more 
publisher of some periodical work. In rc'-jicctable news})!vpervs nsnally ])relix 
this periodical work the first llouri''h of the words “ Advcriiseiucnt,” or “Eroin 
trumpets is soundeti. The peal then a (lorresp. >n(b*nt,” to such ])aragraphs. 
echoed and re-cehoed by all the otln-r But this makes little ditferenec. The 
periodical works over which the pub- pancgync is extiutued, and the signi- 
li-her, or the author, or tlie iiutiior's heant h/ading omitted. The fulsome 
coterie, may have luiy influence. The eulogy makes its appearance on the 


newspapers arc for a fortnight filled covers of ail the Reviews and Maga- 
wilh [lulls of all the A’lirious kinds zines with Times” (ir “(ib)bc” af- 
whicli Sheridan enumerated, direct, fixed, ihongli the editors of tlie Times 
obli<iuc, aud collusive. Sometimes tlie and the Glohc have no more to do 
prai.se is laid on thick for simple- with it than with j\Ir. Go\s's way of 
minded [leople. “Pathetic,” “ sublime,” making old rakes young again. 

“ splendid,” “ graceful,” “ brilliant wit,” That people who live hy personal 
“ cxtiuisite humour,” aud other phrases slander should jiracti.se these arts is 
equally flaiicving, fall iu a shower as not siir|>rising. I'hose who stoop to 
thick and as sweet as the sugar-plums Avrite calumnious books may stoop 
at a liomau carnival. Sometimes to puff them ; and that the basest of 
greater art is used. A sinecure has all trades should be carried on in the 
been offered to the Avriter if he would basest of all manners is ([uite proper 
•ttjApress Ids work, or if he w<Auld even and as it should be. But how any 
lofum down a few of his iucompantble man Avho has the least self-res})cct, the 
|>ortraits. A distinguishod military and least regard for his own personal dig- 
|>olitical character has challenged the nity, can condescend to persecute the 
inimitable satirist of the aiccs of the public with this Rag-fair importunity, 
great 5 and the puffca* is glad to learn we do not understand. Extreme po- 
that the parties liavo befba bound over I verty may, indeed, iu some degree, be 
to keep the peaoe. Bometimes it is | aa excuse for employing these 
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as It may be an excuse for stealing a 
leg f r mutton. But m c really think 
that a man of spirit and delicacy would 
quite as soon satisfy his w'ants in the 
one way as in the other. 

It is no excuse for an author that 
the praises of journalists are procured 
by the money or influence of his puhr 
lishcrs, and not by his own. It is his 
business to take such precautions ns 
may prevent others fioin doing wdiat 
must dei^rade him. It is for his honour ! 
as a gentleman, and, if he is really a 
man of tidents, it will eventually be for 
bis honour and interest as a writer, 
that his works should come before the 
public reeommended by their owm 
merits alone, and should be discussed 
with perfect fiecdom. If his objects 
be really such as he may own without 
shame, he will find that they will, in 
the long nm, l)C better attained by 
suflering the voice of criticism to l>e 
fairly heard. At ]>rcsent, wc too often 
sec a writer atb^mpting to < btain lite- 
rary lame as Shnkspeare’s usurper 
obtains sovereignty. The publisher 
plays Buckingham to the author’s 
Kirlmrd. Some few creatures of the 
conspiracy are dexterously disposed 
here ami there in the crowd. It is the 
business of these hirelings to throw up 
their <n])s, and clap their hands, and 
utter their. The rabble at first 
stare and wonder, and at last join in 
shouting for shouting’s sake ; and thus 
a crown is placed v n a head which has 
no right to it, by the huzzas of a few 
servile dependents. 

The opinic.ii of the great body of the 
reading public is ve y materially influ- 
enced even by the unsup]>ortcd asser- 
tions of those who a.ssunic u right to 
criticize. Nor is the public altogether 
to blame on this account. Most even 
of those wiio have really a great enjoy- 
ment m r uding are in the same state, 
with rcapect to a lKK)k, in which a man 
who has never given particular atten- 
tion to the art of painting is with re- 
spect to a picture. Every man who 
has the least sensibility or imagination 
derives a certain pleasure from juctures. 
Yet a man of the h>gtiest and finest in- 
tellect might, unless he had formed his 
taste by contemplating the best pictares, 
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be easily persuaded by a knot of con- 
noisseurs that the worst daub in Somer- 
set House was a miracle of art. If he 
deserves to be laughed at, it is not for 
his ignorance of pictures, but for his 
ignorance of men. He knows that 
there is a delicacy of taste in painting 
which he docs not possess, that he can- 
not distinguish hands, as practised 
jiidgi s distinguish ihem, that he is not 
liimiliar with the finest models, that he 
has never looked at them with close 
uttenr,(on, and that, when the general 
eflbct ' a piece has pleased him or 
displeased him, he has never troubled 
himself to ascertain why. When, there- 
fore, people, whom he thinks more 
competent to judge than himself, rind 
of whose sincerity he entertains no 
doubt, assure him that a particular 
work is exquisitely beautiful, he takes 
it for granted that they must be in the 
right. He returns to the examination, 
resolved to find or imagine beauties; 
and, if he can work himself up into 
something like admiration, he exults 
in his own proficiency. 

Just such is the manner in which 
nine readers out of ten judge of a 
book. Tliey are ashamed to dislike 
what men who speak as having autho- 
rity declare to be good. At present, 
however contemptible a poem or a 
novel may be, there is not the least 
difficulty in procuring favourable no- 
tices of it from all sorts of publications, 
dnil}', weekly, and monthly. In the 
mean time, little or nothing is said on 
the other side. The author and the 
publisher are interested in crying up 
the book. Nobody has any very strong 
interest in crjdng it down. Those who 
arc best fitted to guide the public opi- 
nion think it beneath them to expose 
mere nonsense, and comfort themselves 
by reflecting that such popularity can- 
not last. This cont€mpiuou.s lenity 
has been carried too far. It is per- 
fectly true that reputations which hav© 
been forced into an unnatural bloom 
fade almost as soon as they have ex- 
panded ; nor have wc any apprehen- 
sions that puffing will ever raise any 
scribbler to the rank of a classic. It 
is indeed amusing to turn over some 
late volumes of periodical works, and 
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to «ee how many immortal productions 
have, within a few months, been ga- 
thered to the Poems of Blackmore and 
the novels of Mrs. Behn; how many 
“ profound views of human nature,” 
and “exquisite delineations of fashion- 
able manners,” and “venial, and sunny, 
and refreshing thoughts,” and “high 
imaginings,” and “ young breathings,” 
and “ enibodyings,” and “pinings,” 
and “ininglings with the beauty of the 
universe,” and “ harmonies which dis- 
solve the soul in a passionate sense of 
loveliness and divinity,” the world has 
vioiitrived to forget. The names of the 
hooks and of the writers are buried 
in as deep an oblivion as the name of 
the buihier of Stonehenge. Some of 
the well jJulVed fashionable novels of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine hold 
the pastry of eighteen hundred and 
thirty ; and others, which are now ex- 
tolled in language almost too liigh- 
flown fur the merits of Don Quixote, 
will, wc; have no doubt, line the trunks 
of eigliteen hundred and thirty-one. 
But, tliongh we have no apprehensions 
that pulling will ever confer pennanent 
repuJuliun on the undeserving, we still 
think its influence most pernicious. 
Men of real merit will, if they i)crse- 
vere. at last reach tlic station to which 
they are entitled, and intruders will ho 
ejected with contempt and deriMon. 
But it. is no small evil that the avenues 
to fame should be blocked up by n 
swarm of noisy, pmshing, elbowing pre- 
tenders, who, though they "will not 
ultimately he able to make good their 
own cut ranee, hinder, in tlie mean 
time, those who have a right to enter. 
All ^\h(» will not disgrace tlicnisclvcs by 
joining in the unseemly scuffle must ex- 
pect to be at first liustled and shouldered 
back. Some men of talents, accord- 
ingly, turn away in dejection from pur- 
suits in which success appears to bear 
no proporiioii to desert. Othcre em- 
ploy in self-defence the means by v hich 
competitors, for inferior to themselves, 
npjHiar for a time to obtain a decided 
advantage. Thetro are few who bav»' 
sullkient confidence in their own powers 
and suifficieut elevation of mind to wait 
with secure and contemptuous patience, 
while dunce after dunce pnwaes bef<^ 


them. Those who will not stoop to 
the baseness of the modem flishion are 
too often discouraged. Those who do 
stoop to it are always degraded. 

We have of late observed with great 
pleasure some symptoms which lead us 
to hope that respectable literary men 
of all parties are beginning to be impa- 
tient of this insufferable nuisance. And 
we purpose to do what in us lies for the 
abating of it. We do not think that we 
can more usefully assist in this good work 
than by showing our honest countrymen 
what that sort of poetry is which puffing 
can drive through eleven editions, aiul 
how- easily any bellman might, if <a 
bellman would stoop to the ncccssarv 
degree of meanness, become a “ master- 
spirit of the age.” We have no enmity 
to Mr. Robert Montgomery. Wc know 
nothing whatever about him, except 
what w'c have learned from his books, 
and from the portrait prefixed to one 
of them, in w'hich he appears to be 
doing his very best to look like a man 
of genius and sensibility, tliough w'ith 
less success than his strenuous exer- 
tions deserve. Wc select him, because 
his works have received more enthusi- 
astic jjraisc, and have deserved more 
unniixed contempt, than any which, as 
far as our knowledge extends, have 
a})[M‘aretl w iiliin the lust tlirec or four 
years. His writing hears the same re- 
lation (o ]>(K try w hich a Turkey carpet 
bears to a jdeture. 'itdicre an* colours 
in the Turkey carpet out of whicli a 
picture might he inndc. There are 
words ill Mr. Montgomery's writing 
wdiicli, wdien disposed in certain ord( r.s 
and combinations, have made, ami w ill 
again make, good poetr}^ But, as 
they now stand, they seem to be put 
together on principle in such a manner 
as to give no image of any thing “ in 
the heavens above, or in the '^artli be- 
neath, or ill the waters under the e:u*th.” 

The jioem on the Omnipresence of 
the Deity commences with a descriiv- 
tion of the creation, in w Inch we can 
find only one iliought w'hich has the 
least pretension to ingenuity, aud that 
one thought is stolen from Diy den, and 
marred in the stealing ; 

1 “ liMt, iofbly bemittful, as music’s cloae, 
woman into Imtiig rose.” 
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'Ilie all-pervading influence of the 
Supreme Being is then described in a 
few tolerable lines borrowed from Pope, 
and a great many intolerable lines of 
Mr. Robert Montgomery’s own. The 
following may stand as a specimen : 

** But who could trace Thine unrestricted 
course. 

Though Fancy follow’d with immortal 
force ? 

There’s not a blossom fondled by the 

Therr’s nota fruit thatbeautifiesthetrees. 
There’s noi a yiarticle in sea or air. 

But nature owns th^y' plastic iulluencr. 
there ! 

With fearful gaze, still he it mine to sco 
How all is till’d and vivified by Thf*e ; 
Upon thy miiTor, earth’s majestu* view. 
To paint Tiiy lYcsence, and to feel ii too.” 

The hist two lines contain an excel- 
lent specimen of Mr. llobert Montgo* 
inory’s Turkey carj)et style of writing. 
The majestic view of earth is the mir- 
ror of God’s presence ; and on this 
mirror Mr. Robert Montgomery paints 
God’s presence. The ii8<’ of a mirror, 
w’c submit, is not to be painted upon. 

A few more lines, as bad as those 
which w'c have (pioted, bring us to one 
of the most amusing instances of lite- 
ral'} pilferl .g ^^hieh wc remember. It 
inigiit be of use to plagiarists to know, 
as a general rule, that what they steal 
is, to eiiii>loy a juirasc common in ad- 
vertisements, of VO use to any but the 
rigli: owner. We never fell in, how- 
ever, with atiy jdandcrer who so little 
understood h(!W to turn his booty to 
good account a.. Mr. Montgomeiy. 
Lord Byron, in a ]/iissagc w^hich cveiy' 
lK)d} knows by heart, has said, address- 
ing the sea, 

“Tiinp. writes no wrinkle on thiiic azure 
brow.” 

Mr. Robert Montgomery very coolly aj)- 
)»rupriates the image and reprodr.ees 
the stolen goods in the following form: 

“ And ihoi , vsLst Ocean, on whose awful face 
Time’s iron fiiet c*au prmt no ruin-traoe.” 

So may such ill-got gains ever prosper! 

The efleet which the Ocean pro- 
duces on Athei.st.s is then described in 
the fc'llo^ving lofty lines : 

Oh! never did the * jurk-soul’d Atitxist 
stautci, 

4r.d watch the breaken bofling on the 
strand. 


And, while Creation staggor’dat his nod. 

Mock the dread presence or the mighty 
God I 

We hear Him in the wind-heaved ocean’s 
roar, 

Hurling her billowy crags tmon the shore; 

We hoar Him in the riot or the blast, 

And shake, while rush the raving whirl- 
winds past 1 ** 

If Mr. Robert Montgomoiy’s genius 
were not far too free and aspiring to 
be siiackled by the rules of syntax, wo 
should suppose that it is at tlie nod of 
the Atheist that creation staggers. But 
Mr. i obert Montgomery’s readers must 
take .eh gram mar as they con get, 
and b{‘ thankful. 

A few more lines bring us to another 
instance of unprofitable theft. Sir 
Walter Scott has these lines in the 
Ivord of the Isles : 

“ The dew tliat on the violet lies, 

Mocks the dark lustre of thiiio eyes.” 
Tliis is pretty taken separately, and, 
as is always the case with the good 
things of good writers, much prettier 
ill its place, than can even be conceived 
by those who sec it only detached from 
the context. Now for Mr. Mont- 
gomery ; 

” And ilie bright de'w-boad on the bramble 
lies, 

Like liquid rapture upon beauty’s eyes.” 

The comparison of a violet, bright 
with tlic dew, to a woman’s (jyes, is as 
perfect as a comparison can be. Sir 
Walter’s lines are part of a song ad- 
dre.sscd to a woman at daybreak, when 
the violets are bathed in dew ; and the 
conij)arisoii is tlierefore peculiarly na- 
tural and graceful. Dew on a bram- 
ble is no more like a woman’s eyes 
than dew anywdierc else. Tlicrc is a 
vciy^ pretty Eastern tale of which the 
fate of plagiarists often reminds us. 
The slave of a magician saw his master 
wave his wand, and heard him give 
orders to the spirits who aro.se at the 
summons. The slave stole the wand, 
and waved it himself in the air ; but 
ho had not observed that his master 
used the left hand for that puqiose. 
The spirits thus irregularly summoned 
tore the thief to pieces instead of obey- 
ing his orders. There arc very few 
who can safely venture to conjure with 
the rod of Sir Walter ; and Mr. Robert 
Montgomery is not one of them. 
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Mr. Caiftpl)^ in one of his most 
pleasing pieces, has this line, 

** The sentinel stars set thdr watch in the 
*»ky." 

The thought is good, and has a very 
striking propriety where Mr. Campbell 
has placed it, in the mouth of a soldier 
telling his dream. But, though, Shak- 
speare assures us that “every true 
man’s apparel fits your thief,” it is by 
no means the case, as we have already 
R'eii, that every true poet’s similitude 
ht«» your plagiarist. Let us sec how 
Mr. ^iobert Montgomery uses the 
image : 

“ Yc quenchless stars 1 so eloquently bright. 
Untroubled semtrioH of the shadowy night, 
While half the world is lapp’d iu downy 
dreams. 

And rou nd the lattice creep your midniglit 
btams. 

How sweet to gaze up<)n your placid «^e9. 
In lambent beauty looking from the skies." 

Certainly the ideas of eloquence, of 
nnlToubled rej'ose, of placid eyes, on 
the luuihent beauty on which it is 
hwtct to gaze, harmonize admirably 
with tlie idea of a sentry. 

IVe would not Ik? understood, how- 
ever, to say, that Mr. Robert Mont- 
goriury cannot make similitudes for 
himself. A very few' lines lurther on. 
we find one which has every mark of 
originality, and on which, w'c will Ik? 
bound, none of Uie po<'ts whom he has 
plundered will ever tliink of niukiug 
reprisals : 

“ Tlic soul, aspiring, jiants its source to 
mount. 

As streams meander level with their 
fount." 

IVe take this to be, on the w hole, the 
Worst similitude in the world. In Uie 
first place, no stream mcandew, or 
can i»08sibly meander, level with its 
fount, lu the next jilace, if streams di<l 
meander level with their founts, no 
two motions can be less like each other 
than that of mcaodenng level and that 
of mounting upwards. 

Wo have tJicn an apostrophe to tlie 
IVitv, couched in tenns which, in any 
writer who dealt in meanings, wc 
•lumld call profane, hut to wbiicli we 
•tipIK>fro Mr. KoWn Montgomery at- 
ta^et no Idea whatever. 


“ Tes ! pause and think, within one fleeliiiL 
hour, 

How vast a universe obeys Thy power: 

Unseen, but I'elt, Thine interfused control 

Works in each atom, and pervades ^ 
whole ; 

Expands the blossom, and erects the tree. 

Conducts each vapour, and commands 
each sea, 

Beams 4n each ray, bids whirlwinds be 
unfurl’d, 

Unrols the thunder, and upheaves a 
world 1 ” 

No field-preachcr surely ever carried 
his irreverent familiarity so far as to 
bid the Supreme Being stop and think 
on the ■ importance of the interests 
which are under his care. The gro- 
tesque indecency of such an addrcbs 
throws into shade the subordinate ab- 
surdities of the passage, the unfurling 
6 f whirlwinds, the unrollingof thunder, 
and the upheaving of worlds. 

Then comes a curious specimen of 
our poet’s English : — 

*' Yet not alone createti realms engage 

Thy faultless wisdom, grand, primeval 
sage ! 

For all the thronging woes to life allied 

Thy mercy tempers, and Thy cares pro- 
vide,” 

We should be glad to know' w'hat the 
word “For” means here. If it is a 
]»reposition, it makes nonsense of the 
words, “Tliy mercy tempers.” If it is 
an adverb, it makes nonsense of the 
w'ords, “ Tliy cares provide.” 

Tlicsc beauties wc have taken, al- 
most at random, from the first part of 
the poem. The sebond part is a scries 
of descriptions of various events, a 
battle, a murder, an execution, a mar- 
riage, a funeral, and so forth. Mr. 
RolKTt Montgomery terminates each 
of these descriptions by assuring us 
that the Deity was pre.sent at the bat- 
tle, murder, execution, marriage, or 
funeral in question. And this propo- 
sition, which might be safely predicated 
of eve IT event that ever happened or 
ever will hapfKMi, forms the only link 
w hich connects these description# with 
the subject or with each other. 

How the descriptions arc executed 
our readers ai« probably by this time 
able to conjecture. The battle is made 
of the battles of all ages and na- 
tiemst “ red-mondicd cannons, uprear* 
ing to the douds,” and “ bands grasp* 
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ing Arm the glitterii;^ shield.” The 
uuly inilitavy operations of which this 
})art of the poem reminds us, are those 
which reduced the Abbey of QuetUin- 
burgh to submission, tlie Teniphn with 
his cross, the Austrian and Prussian 
gTcnadiors in full unifoim, and Cij^ins 
and Dentatus with their batterip^aiti. 
We ought not to pass unnoticed tlie 
slain war-horse, who will no more 
“Boll his red eye, and rally for the fight;*’ 

or the slain warrior wh(y, while lying 
on his bleeding breest,” contrives to 
“ stare ghastly and grimly on the 
skies.” As to this last exploit, we can 
only say, as Dante did on a similar 
occasion, 

“ Forso per forxa gia di’ parlasia 
Si stravolso cost alcun del tutto: 

Ma io nol vidi, nd credo cho sia.” 

The tempest is thus described ; 

*' But lo I around the marsh’lling clouds 
unite. 

Like thick battalions halting for the fight; 

The sun sinks back, the t uipest spirits 
sweep 

Fierce tlirough the air and flutter on the 
deep. 

Till from their caverns rush the maniac 
blasts, 

Tear th(^ loso sails, and split the creaking 
masts, 

And the lash’d billows, rolling in atrain, 

Boar their white iieads, and race along 
the main I ” 

What, we should like to know, is 
tlic dirt’orence between the two opera- 
tions which Mr. Robert Montgoinciy 
so accurately dislinguislics from each 
other, the fierce sweeping of the tem- 
pest-spirits through the air, and the 
rushing of the maniac blasts from their 
caverns ? And why docs the former 
0 ]>cration end exactly when the latter 
oornmchces ? 

Wc cannot stop over each of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s descriptions. 
Wc liave a shipwncked sailor, who 
* visions a yicwlc5.s temple in the air;” 
a murderer who stands on a heath, 

“ with ashy lips, in cold convulsion 
spread ; ” a pious man, to whom, as he 
lies in bed at night, 

** Tho panorama of past life apiM-ani, 



a traveller, who loses his way, oww^ 
to the thickness of the ** cloud-batta* 
Vou L 


lion,” and the want of heaven-lamps, 
to beam their holy li^ht” We have a 
description of a convicted felon, stolen 
from that incomparable passage in 
Crabbers Borough, which has made 
many a rough and cynical reader cry 
like a child. Wc can, however, con- 
scientiously declare that persons of the 
most excitable sensibility may safely 
venture upon Mi'. Robert Montgomery's 
version. Then we have the “poor, 
mindless, pale-faced maniac boy,” who 

** Bolls his vacant eye, 

To ( reet the glowing flancios of the sky,” 

What are the glowing fancies of the 
sky ? And what is the meaning of 
the two lines which almost immediately 
follow ? 

” A soulless thing, n spirit of the woods, 

He loves to cominuue with the fields and 
floods.” 

How can a soulless thing be a spirit ? 
T’hen comes a panegyric on the Sun- 
day. A baptism follows *, after that a 
marriage : and wo then proceed, in 
due course, to tlie visitation of the 
sick, and the burial of the dead. 

Oi’ten as Death has been personified, 
Mr. Montgomery has found something 
new to say about him. 

”0 Death 1 thou droadless vanquisher of 
earth, 

The Elements shrank blasted at thy birth! 
Careering round the world like tempest 
wind, 

Martyrs before, and victims strow'd be- 
hind ; 

Ages on ages cannot grapple thee, 

Dragging the world into eternity I” 

If there be any one lino in this passago 
about which wo are more in the dark 
than about the rest, it is tho fourth. 
What the diircrciicc may be between 
tho victims and the martyrs, and why 
th« llttartyrs arc to lie before Death, 
and: i^o victims behind him, are to us 
groftt'mysterics. 

Wc now conic to the third part, of 
which wo ma^ say with honest Cassio, 

” Why, this is a more excellent song 
than tho other.” Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomciy is very severe on the infidids, 
and undertakes to prove, that, as lie 
elegantly expresses it, 

” One great Eneluuiter helm’d the Itarmoui* 
ems wliole.” 

What an enchanter has to do with 

K 
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belnaAng, or what a helm has to do with 
harmony, he does not explain. He 
proceeds with his argument thus: 

** And dare men dream that dismal Chance 
has frannKl 

All that the ej e perceives, or ton^e has 
named ; 

The spacious world, and all its wonders, 
horn 

ReHifrnlesa, self-created, and forlorn; 

hike to the nashing hubbies on a stream, 

Pire from th<; cloud, or phantom in a 
dream r ” 

We should 1)C sorry to stake onr faith 
in ft iiighc- Power on Mr. Robert Mont- 
gOTuerv’s logic. He informs ns that 
iightiiing iffl dr.signlcss and sclf-creatcd. 
Jf inf can believe this, wc cannot con- 
ceive why he may not believe that the 
whole iiiiiverHe. is designless and self- ! 
creatcil. A few line s before, he tells ! 
UB that it is the Deity who bids “ thun- 
der rattle from tin: skiey deep.” Ilis 
theory is therefore this, that God made 
the tliiiruler, but that the lightning 
made itself. 

But Mr. Robert. Montgotnery’s me- 
tapliysies are not at present our game. 
He procee<is to set forth the fearful 
ell’ects of Atheism, 

*' Tlkcn.blfKHl-stain’d Murder, hare thy hide- 
ous arm. 

And t liou, IMx'llion, welter in thy storm . 

AunUo, ye hpirits of fu (UifriOK’ eraru* ; 

Hurst from > our builds, luui Ix^ttlowitli 
the time ! " 

Afr. Roliert Montgfunery is fond of 
fcrsoni/ication, and Ix longs, we ne<‘d 
not say, to that school of poets w'ho 
hold that nothing more is necessary to 
a pcrsoniticatioii in poetry than to 
h<‘gin a word with a capital letter. 
Murder may, without inifiropricty, hare 
her arm, us slie did long ago, in Mr. 
CamplKH's Rleasurcs of IIo}>c. But 
what jMi.ssible motive Rebellion can 
have for weltering in her storm, what 
avenging cr'iiiu* nmy he, who its spirins 
mav he, why they hlionld hurst from 
tlu'ir hond-s what their bonds may Iw, 
why they shoulii battle with tlic tinir, | 
wluit tlie time nmy be, and what a battle 
between tltc time anti the spirits of 
avenging crime w^tiuhl n’W'mble, wc 
must ootifess ourseJvea ejuite tmaUe to 
muierstaucl. 

“And here let Memory turn her tt*arful 
(ttauw 

On the dark horrurs of tumultaoiui Fnuioe, 


When blood and bteaphemy defiled lier 
land. 

And fierce Rebellion shook her saragd 
hand." 

Whether RebeDion shakes her own 
hand, shakes tlie hand of Memory, or 
shakes the hand of France, or what any 
one of these three metaphors ^vould 
mean, we know no more than we know 
what is the sense of the following pas- 
sage : 

“ Tif‘t the foul orj^ies of infuriate crime 
Picture the nurmfr liavoc of that time, 
When leagued llebellion inarch’d to kindle 
man, 

Frifrht in her rear, and Murder in her van. 
And thou, sweet llowcr of Austria, slaugh 
ter’d Queen, 

Who dropp’d no tear upon the drcadfLl 
scene. 

When push'd tlio life-blood from thine 
angel form, 

And martyr'd beauty perish’d iu the 
storm. 

Once worshipp’d paragon of all who sawv 
Tliy look obeaicm*e, and thy smile a law.” 

What is the distinction hetw'cen the 
foul orgies and the raging havoc wdiich 
the foul orgies are to picture? "VV’hy 
docs Fright go behind Rebellion, and 
Murder before? M'hy siiould not 
Murder full behiiul Frigid? Or why 
^!lould not ail the three w'alk abreast? 
Wc have read of a hero wlio had 

“Amnwment in his xtsui, witli flight wiri- 
bitied. 

And Horrow'.s fkded f.u-iu, and Solitude 
hhind.” 

Gray, w'c hu.‘<[>cct, could have given a 
reason for liisposing the. alli gorical at- 
tendants of Edwnnl thus. But to }iro- 
eced, Flow'er of Austria ” is stolen 
from Byron. “ Dropji’d” is false En- 
gli.sh. ‘‘Perish’d in the .storm” means 
nothing at till; and “thy look obedi- 
ence” means the very reverse of what 
Air. Robert Montgomery intenda to 
say. 

Our poet then proceeds to demon- 
strate die immortality of the soul: 

“ And shall the soul, the fimnl of rea»on, die. 
When dust and darkneitB round its temple 
lie? 

Bid tiod breath© in it noetherc'al fire. 
Dim lews and quench le«s,t hough the br^h 
expii-e?" 

I Tlie soul is a fountain; and therefore 
I it is not to die, though dust and dark- 
! ness lie round its temple, because an 
I ethereal fim Has been breadied into it. 
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wliich cannot be qu^ched though its 
bn .'.th expire. Is the fountiiin, or 
the temple, that breathes, and has fire 
breathed into it? 

Mr. Montgomeiy npostrophiicfl the 
“ T’nmortal beacons, — ipirita of the just,**— 
and describes their employments in 
another world, which are to be, it 
seems, bathing in liglii, hearing fiery 
streams flow, and rMing on living cars 
of lightning. The deathbed of the 
seeptiO is ucscribed with what we sup- 
pose is meant for ei ergy. We then 
have the deathbed of a Christian made 
as ridiculous as false imagery' and labc 
English can make it. But this is not 
enough. The Day of Judgment is to 
be described, and a roaring cataract of 
nonsense is poured forth upon tliis tre- 
mendous subject. Earth, we are told, 
is dashed into Eternity. Furnace 
blazes wheel round the horizon, and 
burst into brigiit wizard phantoms. 
Kaeiiig hurricanes unroll and whirl 
cpiivenng fire-clouds. The white weaves 
galloj). SliadoAvy worlds career around. 
Tile red and raging eye of Imagina- 
tion is then forbidilen to pry further. 
15 lit furil T !Mr. Rol^ert Montgomery 
))ei>ists in prying. The stars bound 
through the airy roar, ^flic unbosomed 
det'p yawns on ihc ruin. ITic billows 
of Kterniiy then begin l< advance. The 
W(/; !d glares in bery sliunbcr. A car 
coines forward driven by living thun- 
der, 

“ ( Vo.'ition shudders with suhlime distnaj. 

And in a blazing lempest whirls away.” 

And th's is fine poetry! This is 
wbar ranks iis wn’tor with the master- 
spirits of the ngc! This is w'liat has 
lit'cn dr scribed, over and ovTr again, in 
terms wliieli avouM require some <pmli- 
ficnlion if used respecting Pariidist.* 
l.o^^j : It is too imu h that this patch- 
worr., t ’ude by stitching together old 
odds and ends of what, when new, 
was but tawdry frippery, is to b<* picked 
of! the dunghill oii whi 'h it ought to 
rot, and lo be held up to admiratitm as 
an inestimable Bjiccitmn of art. And 
whit must wc think of a system by 
meins of which v< rses like those whicn 
we have quoted, verses fit onlv for the 
poet 8 comer of the Moniing IVjst, car 


produce emolument and fame? The 
circulation of tliis writer’s poetry has 
been greater than that of Southey’s 
Roderick, and beyond Ml comparison 
greater than that of Cary’s Dante or ot 
the best works of Coleridge. Thus en- 
couraged Mr. Robert Montgomery has 
favoured the public with volume after 
volume. We have given so much 
spa?e to the examination of his first 
and most popular performance that wc 
hav(^ none to spare for his Universal 
Pi i' ; I'ty and his sine Her poems, which, 
as tl puffing journals tell us, would 
alone constitute a sufficient title, to 
literar}^ immortality. We shall pass 
at once to his last publication, entitled 
Satan. 

This poem was ushered into the world 
Avith the usual roar of aeclamatioii. 
But the tiling was noAv past a joke. 
I^rctcnsions so unfounded, so impudent, 
and so successful, had aroused a spirit 
of resistance. In scv'cral magazines and 
reviews, accordingly, Satan has been 
handled somewhat roughly, and the 
arts of the puffers have been exposed 
Avith good sense and sjiifit. We shall, 
tlier<;fbrc, be very concise. 

Of the two i)ocm8 we rather prefer 
that on the Omnipresence of the Deity, 
for the same reason Avliich induced Sir 
Thomas More to rank one bad book 
above another. “ Marry, this is some- 
wliut. This is rhyme. But the other 
is neither rhyme nor reason.” Satan 
is a long soliloquy, Avhieh the Devil 
pronounces in live or six thousand 
lines of bad blank verse, eonccniirig geo- 
graphy, politics, newspapers, fashion- 
able society, thcati'ical amusements. 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, Lord Byron’s 
poetry, and Mr. Martin’s pictures. The 
new designs for Milton have, as was 
natural, particnlarly attracted tlic at- 
tention of a personage Avho occupies so 
conspicuous a place in them. Mr 
Martin must be pleased to learn that, 
Avlmtever may be thought of those per- 
formances on earth, they give full satis- 
faction in Pandasuionium, and that ho 
is there thought to have hit off the likts- 
ne.s8cs of the various 'Pirones aud Bo- 
minatioris rirry happily. 

’Die motto to the jKKjm of Satan is 
taken from the Bofik of Job: “ Whence 
K 2 
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coxnest thou? From going to and fro 
in the earth, and walking up and down 
in it.’’ And certainly Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery has not failed to make his hero 
go to and fro, and walk up and down. 
With the exception, however, of this 
propensity to locomotion, Satan has 
not one Satanic quality. Mad Tom 
had told us that “ the prince of dark- 
ness is a gentleman;” but wc had yet 
to Icai-n that he is a respectable and 
pious gentleman, whose principal fault 
18 that be is something of a twaddle 
and far t(vo liberal of his good advice. 
That happy change in his character 
ivhicb Origen anticipated, and of which 
Tillotson <lid not despair, seems to be 
raj)idly taking place. Rad habits are 
not eradicated in a moment. It is not 
strange, therefore, that so old an of- 
fender shouhl now and then relapse 
for a short time into wrong disposi- 
tions. Rut to give him his due, as the 
proverb recommends, we must say that 
he nlwajrs retums, after two or three 
linos of impiety, to his j)reaching style. 
We W'ould seriously advise Mr. Mont- 
gomery to omit or alter about a hundred 
lines in tlilVerent parts of this large 
volume, and to republish it under the 
name of “ Gabri('l.” The rellections 
of which it consists would come less 
absurdly, as far a.s there is a more and 
a loss in extreme ab8ur<lity, from u 
good than from a bad angel. 

Wc can afford room only for a single 
quotation. Wc give one taken at 
random, neither ivorso nor better, ns 
far as wt can perceive, than any other 
equal number of lines in the book. 
The Devil goes to tlio play, and mora- 
lises thereou os follows; — 

** Music and Pomp Ihoir miniarUng spirit shed 
Around mo : Israulim in theu cloud-liko 
robes 

Shine forth, t~ a nornilc paradiso. It glarco 
Intoxication through the reeling m»so 
Of flush’d enjoyment. In the motley host 
Three prime gradations may be rank'd : 
the first. 

To mount upon tbo wings of Sliakspcan^’s 
mind, 

And win a flash of his Promethean 
thought,— 

To smUe and wmmtP shudder, and achieve 
A round of jiaiifl&nide omniixAent^, 
Attend : the second, are a sensual tribe, 
Cunven<«d to bear romantic laurlots sing, 
forms to banquet a lascivious fraze. 
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Wliile the bright»pcrfldy of wanton e;> 
Through braiu and spirit darts deiicioi;a 
lire; 

The last, a throng most pitiful ! wlioFeeiii, 
With their coirodcd flgur<‘H,rayles.s glauee, 
And death-like struggle of decaying nge. 
Like painted skeletons in charnel 
Set forth to satirize tlie human kiiid ! ~ 
How fine a prospect for demoniac view ! 

‘ Creatures whose souls outbalance worlds 
awake ! ’ 

Methinks I hear a pitying angel crj'.” 
Here we conclude. If our remarks 
give j)ain to Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
wc are sorry for it. Rut, at whatever 
cost of pain to individuals, literature 
must be purified from this taint. Ami, 
to show tliat wc arc not actuated l»y 
any feeling of personal enmity tow ai J,s 
him, w'c hereby give notice that, as soon 
as any book shall, by means of jnifiing, 
reach a second edition, our intention is 
to do unto the writer of it as we luive 
done unto Mr. Robert Montgomery. 


JOHN RUNYAN. (December, 1830.) 

Ths Pilgrim'* Progress, with a Life of John 
Jiunynn. By Robkut South ky. Esq. 
LL. 1). Poet Laureate. Illustnited with 
Engravings. 8vo. Loudon: ISJO. 

Tins is an eminently beautiful and 
splendid edition of a lK)ok wliirh well 
tle»en'es all that the printer ami the 
engraver cun do for it. Tlu' Life 
Runyan is, of course, not a jH'rform- 
ance which can add much to the lite- 
rary reputation of siieh a writer as 
Mr. Sonthey. But it i.s written in ( x- 
ecllent English, and, for the most jiart, 
ill an excellent sjiirit. iMr. Soutliey 
propounds, w-e need not say, many 
opinions from ivhieh we altogether dis- 
sent; and his attempts to excuse tlic 
odious persecution to which Runyan 
w’as subjected have sometimes moved 
our indignation. Rut we will avoid 
this topic. Wc arc at present much 
more inclined to join in paying homage 
to the genius of a great man than to 
engage in a controversy concerning 
chnrch-govemmcnt and toleration. 

Wc must not pass without notice the 
engravings with which this volume is 
decorated. Some of Mr. Hcatli’s wood- 
cuts are admirably de.signed and cxc- 
cnte<L Mr. Martin’s iUustri^onB do 
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not please us quite so wcU. His VaJ'ey 
of the Shadow of Death is not that 
Viuley of the Shado r of Death which 
Banyan imagined. At all events, it is 
ijot that dark and horrible glen which 
}jMS from childhood been in our mind’s 
ey«*. The valley is a cavern : the quag- 
mire is a lake : the straight path runs 
yiigzag: and Christian appears like a 
si)eck in the darkness of the immense 
vault. We miss, too, those hideous 
forms which make so striking a part 
of the description of Bunyan, and 
wh’ch Salvator Itosa would have loved 
to draw. It is with unfeigned diffidence ! 
that we pronounce judgment on any 
question relating to the art of paint- 
iii;,'. Blit it appears to us that Mr. 
^lartiii has not of late been fortunate 
ill his choice of subjects. Ho should 
never have attempted to illustrate the 
Paradise Lost. There can be no two 
manners more directly opposed to each 
other than the manner of his j minting 
and the manner of Milton’s poetry. 
Those things which are .acre acces- 
sories in the descriptions become the 
principal objects in the pictures; and 
those ligurcs which are most promi- 
m ilt in the descriptions can be dc- 
tveted in the pictures only by a very 
close scrutiny. Mr. Martin has suc- 
ceeded perfectly in representing the 
jiillars and candclabras of Pandajmo- 
iiiuMi. But he has forgotten tliat Mil- 
ton.. Pamhemonium ismerelythe back- 
ground to Satan. In the picture, the 
Archangel is feCi^iccly visible amidst 
file endless colonnades of his infernal 
palace. Milton’s Paradise, again, is 
merely the backgrouud U' his Adam 
and Ih'c. But in Mr. Martin’s picture 
the landscape is every tiling. Adam, 
Eve, and liaphacl attract much less 
wot ice than the lake and the moun- 
tains, tlie gigantic ilowers, and the gi- 
rafles which feed upon them. We read 
that Jan. 8 the Second sat to Varclst, 
the great flower- painter. When the 
performance was finished, his Majesty 
apiK-uircd in the midst of a Ixjwer of 
sun-flow ers and tuliiis, which com- 
pletely drew away all attention from 
the central figure. All who looked at 
the poftrait took it for a flower-piece. 
Mr. Martin we think, introduces his 
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immeasurable spaces, bis iiinumorablo 
multitudes, his gorgeous prodigies of 
architecture and landscape, almost os 
unseasonably as Varelst introduced his 
flower-pots and nosegays. If Mr. 
Martin were to paint Lear in the storm» 
we suspect that the blazing sky, the 
sheets of rain, the swollen torrents, 
and the tossing forest, would draw 
away all attention from the agonies of 
tlic insulted king and father. If he 
were to paint the death of Lear, the 
old man, asking the by-standers to 
und<* his button, would be thrown into 
the si.ude by a vast blaze of pavilions, 
standards, armour, and heralds* coats. 
Mr. Martin would illustrate the Or- 
lando Furioso well, the Orlando Xnna- 
morato still better, the Arabian Nights 
best of all. Fairy palaces and gardens, 
porticoes of agate, and groves fiow^ering 
wdth emeralds and rubies, inhabited by 
people for whom nobody cares, these 
are his proper domain. He would 
succeed admirably in the each anted 
ground of Alcina, or the mansion of 
Aladdin. But he should avoid Milton 
and Bunyan. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is that it is the only 
work of its kind which possesses a 
strong human interest. Other alle- 
gories only amuse the fancy. The 
allegory of Bunyan has been read by 
many thousands witli tears. There 
are some good allegories in Johnson’s 
works, and some of still higher merit 
hy Addison. In these performances 
there is, perhaps, as much wit and 
ingenuity as in the Pilgrim's Progress. 
But the pleasure which is produced by 
the Vision of Mirza, the Vision of 
Theodore, the genealogy of Wit, or 
the contest between Rest and Labour, 
is exactly similar to the pleasorc which 
wo derive from one of Cowley’s odes 
or from a canto of Hudibras. It is a 
pleasure which belongs wholly to the 
understanding, and in which the feel- 
ings have no part whatever. Nay, even 
Spenser himself, though assuredly one 
of the greatest poets that ever lived, 
could not succeed in the attempt to 
make allegoir interesting. It was io 
vain that he lavished the riches of bis 
mind on the House of Pride and the 
K 3 
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lloase of Temperance. One tmpar- 
donable fault, the fault of tedkmsnesa, 
pervades the whole of the Faiir Queen. 
We l:»ccame sick of cardinal virtues 
and deadly sins, and long for the 
society of plain men and women. Of 
tlie persons who read the first canto, 
not one in ten reaches the end of the 
first book, and not one in a hundred 
tHirsevcrcs to the end of the poem. 
Very few and very weary are those 
who are in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast. !f the last six books, which are 
saitl to have been destroyed in Ireland, 
had been preserved, we doubt whether 
any heart less stout than that of a com- 
mentator would have held out to the 
end. 

It is not so with the Pilfprim’s Pro- 
jrress. That wondcrl ul book, while it 
obtains admiration from the most fas- 
tidious critics, is loved by those who 
arc too 8iin))lc to admire it Doctor 
JoluiHon, all whose studies wore de- 
sultory, and who bated, as ho said, 
to read l)Ooks through, made an ex- 
ec {itiou in favour of the rilgrim’s Pro- 
grcNS. Tliat work wii« one of the two 
or three works which he wiwlu'd longer. 
It was by no common merit that the. 
iliitenite sewtary extracted imuse like 
tliis from the most pedantic of critics 
and tlie most bigoted of Tories, In 
the w'ildcst parts of Scotland the Pil- 
grim’s JVogn’ss is the delight of the 
pea.santrv. In every minkiiy the l*il- 
griin's IVogrt ss is a greater favourite 
limn Jiu‘k tht) Giant-killer. ISvery 
reader knows the straight and njirrow 
})ath as well as he knows a road in 
which he has gone backward and for- 
ward a hundred times. This is the 
higliest miracle of genius, that things 
which an' not should be as though they 
W'crc.that the imaginations of one mind 
should bt'eoiiie. the persoiitd ret'ol- 
Ieetii>ns of another. And this miracle 
the tinker has wnwight. There is no 
ascent, no dtH.*Jivit>\ no resting-place, 
no tum-RtiU% with which we are not 
perfectly acquainted. ITic wicsket gate, 
and tho'desolutc swamp which separates 
it tVom the City of Destantc^u, the 
long line of roa^ as straight af a ruk 
can make it, the InterpretcPs house 
raid all its fair aihowfi, prisemer in 
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the iron cage, the palace, at the doors 
of which armed men ke})t guard, and 
on the battlements of which walked 
persons clothed all in gold, the cross 
and the sepulchre, tlie steep hill and 
the pleasant arbour, the stately front 
of the House Beautiful by the wayside, 
the chained lions crouching in the 
porch, the low green valley of Hu- 
miliation, rich with grass and covered 
with flocks, all are as well known to 
os as the sights of our own street. 
Then we come to the n.arrow place 
where Apollyon strode right across the 
whole breadth of the way, to stop the 
jommoy of Christian, and where after- 
wards the pillar was set up to testify 
how bravely the pilgrim had fought the 
good fight. As wc advance, the vtilley 
liecomcs deeper and deeper. The shade 
of .the precipices on both sitks falls 
blacker and blacker. The clouds ga- 
ther overhead. Doleful voices, the 
clanking of chains, and the rushing of 
many feet to and fro, are heard through 
the darkness. The way, hardly dis- 
cernible in gloom, runs close by the 
mouth of the burning pit, which sends 
tVjrtli its flames, its noisome smoke, and 
its hideous sha ]}08 to terrify the adven- 
turer. Thence he goes on, amidst the 
snares and pitfalls, with the mangled 
Inidics of those who have perished ly- 
ing in the ditch by his side. At the 
end of the long diirk valley lie pa.s.se8 
the dens in which the old giants dwtdt, 
amidst the bones of those whom tin y 
had slaiiL 

I'hen tlie road passes straiglit on 
through a waste moor, till ut length 
the towers of a distant city apf>car iw- 
fore the traveller ; and soon ho is in 
the midst of the innumerable multi- 
tudes of Vanity Fair. There are the 
jugglers ainl the apes, the shops and 
the ]>uppet-show8. There are Italian 
liow, and French Kow, and Spanish 
Bow, and British Kow, with their 
crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, 
jabbering all the languages of the earth. 

Thence wc go on by the little hill of 
the silver mine, and tmncnigh the mea- 
dow of along the ^nk of that 
pleasant river which is bordered on 
both sides by fniit-irces.^ On Jie left 
bmuchca ofi the patli leading to the 
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horrible castle, tbg court-yard of which 
is paved with the skulls of pilgrims ; 
and right onward are the shoepfblds 
and orchards of the Delectable Moun> 
tains. 

From the Delectable Mountaiuji, the 
war lies through the fogs and briers 
of the Enchanted Ground, with here 
and there a bed of soft cushions spread 
under a green arbour. And beyond is 
the land of Beulah, where the flowers, 
th{‘ gra])cs, and the songs of birds never 
cease, and whew the sun shines iiigin 
anti day. Thence are plainly seen the i 
golden pavements and streets of pearl, | 
on the other side of that black and i 
cold river over which there is no bridge. | 

Ail the stages of the journey, all the 
forms whicli cross or overtake the pil- 
grims, giants, and hobgoblins, ill- 
favoured ones, and shining ones, the 
tall, comely, swarthy Madam Bubble, 
witii her j]n*cat purse by her side, and 
her fingers playing witli the money, 
the black innn in the bright vesture, 
Mr. Worldly Wisjinan aud my l^ord 
llatcgood, Mr. 'falkative, and Mrs. 
Timorous, all ar(3 actually existing 
beings to us. We lollow the travellers 
through i’ eir alicgoncai progrcHS with 
interest not inierior to that with which 
we follow Eli/.abcth from Siberia to 
Moscow, or Jeanie Deans from Edin- 
burgh to Ijondon. Bnnyan is almost 
the only writer who ever gave to the 
abstract the intcrc^st of the concrete. 
In the works of many celebrated au- 
tliors, men are mere personifications. 
We have not a jealoas man, but jea- 
lousy; not a traitor, but jjcrfidy} not 
a patriot, but patriotism. Tlie raiud 
of Bnnvan, on Uio contrary, wjis so 
uuKgiuative that porsonifiaitions, when 
he <lealt with them, became men, A 
dialogue between two quabties, in his 
drcuini, Inis more dniraatic effect than 
a di'^lopme between two human beings 
in most plays. In this resjxjct the 
genius of Bunyan l»ore a great resem- 
blance to that of a man who had voiy 
little else in comuiion with him, Percy 
Bysshe Sln lley. The sowng imagina- 
tion of Shelley made him an idolater in 
his own despW Out of the most in- 
definite ternis of a hard, cold, dark, 
metax»hysical tystem, he made a gor- 
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gcons Pantheon, full of beautiful, ma- 
jestic, and life-like forms. He turned 
atheism itself into a mythology, rich 
with visions as gloiious as the gods 
that live in the marble of Pliidias, or 
the virgin saints that smile on us from 
the canvass of Murillo. The Spirit 
of Beauty, the Principle of Good, the 
Principle of Evil, when he treated of 
them, ceased to be abstractions. They 
tooK sliape ahd colour. They wcresio 
longer more words; but “intelligible 
fonns;*’ “ fair humanities;” objects of 
love. >1 adoration, or of fear. As there 
can i>c no stronge * sign of a mind des- 
titute of the poetical faculty than that 
tendency which was so common among 
the writers of the French school to turn 
images into abstractions, Venus, for 
examine, into Love, Minerva into Wis- 
dom, Mtirs into War, and Bacchus into 
Festivity, so there can be no stronger 
sign of a mind truly jioetical than a 
disposition to reverse this abstracting 
process, and to make individuals out of 
generalitie.s. Some of the metaphysical 
and ethical theories of Shelley were 
certainly most absurd and pernicious. 
But we doubt whether any modern poet 
has possessed in an equal degree some 
of the highest qutUities of the great an- 
cient masters. The words bard and 
in.spiration, which seem so cold and 
affected when aj)}>lied to other modern 
writers, have a jierfect propriety when 
aj>plied to him. He was not an author, 
but a bard. His poetry seems not to 
have l>een an art, but an inspiration. 
Had he lived to the full age of man, 
ho might not improbably have given to 
the world some great work of the very 
highest rank in design and execution. 
But, alas I 

1) e/la ^«Xv<r« SCvm. 

TOy iyifta, rby ov N vfx.<ftaicriv 

direx^. 

But wc must rctom to Banyan, 
Hie Pilgrim’s Progress undoubtedly 
b not a j-Hjrfect allegory. Tiic types 
are oUen inconsistent with ea<di other; 
and sometimes the allegorical disguise 
is altogether thrown off. The river, 
for example, is emblematic of death ; 
and we are t(dd that every human 
being must pass through the drer. 
But Faithfnl does not pass through it 
K 4 
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Be is martyre^ not in shadow, but in 
reality, at vanity Fair. Hopeful talks 
to Christian about Esau’s birthright 
and about his own convictions of 
sin as Bunyan might have talked with 
one of his own congregation. The 
damsels at the House Beautiful catc> 
chizc Christiana’s boys, as any good 
ladies might catechize any boys at a 
Sunday School. But we do not believe 
that any man, whatever might be his 
genius, Ind wluitevcr his good luck, 
could long continue a figurative his- 
tory without falling into many incon- 
histencK S. We are sure that incon- 
sistencies, scarcely less gross than the 
worst into which Bunyan has fallen, 
may be found in the shortest and 
most elaborate allegories of the Spec- 
tator and the Kambler. The Tale of 
a Tub and the History of John Bull 
swiUTU with similar errors, if the name 
of error can be properly applied to 
that which is unavoidable. It is not 
easy to make a simile go on all foui-s. 
But wc believe that no human ingenu- 
ity could produce such a centipede as 
a long allegory in wliich the coives- 
jxmdencc between the outward sign 
and tlic thing signitiod sliould be ex- 
actly presetted. Certainly no writer, 
ancient or modern, has yet achieved 
the adventure. The best thing, on the 
whole, that an allogorist can do, is to 
l>re«cnt to his readers a succession of 
analogies, each of which may separately 
be striking and happy, without looking 
very nicely to see whether they har- 
monize with each other. This Bunyan 
has done; and, though a minute scni- 
liny may detect inconsistencies in 
every page of his talc, the general 
effect which the talc produces on all 
jxjrsons, learned and unlearned, proves 
iliat ho has done i^ell. The pas- 
sages which it is most difficult to de- 
fend arc tliosc in which he altogether 
droiw the allegory, and puts into the 
mouth of his pil^ims religious ejacula- 
tious and disquisitions better suited to 
his own imlpit at Bedford or Heading 
than to the Enchanted Ground or to 
the Interpreter’s Garden, Yet even 
these passages, though we will not un- 
dertake to defend them against the ob- 
jections of critics, wc fed that we could 


ill spare. We feel that the stoiy owes 
much of its charm to these occasional 
glimpses of solemn and affecting sub- 
jects, which will not be hidden, which 
force themselves through the veil, and 
appear before us in their native aspect. 
The effect is not unlike tliat which is 
said to have been produced on the 
ancient stage, when the eyes of the 
actor, were seen darning through his 
mask, and giving life and expression 
to what would else have been an in- 
animate and uninteresting disguise. 

It i^ very amusing and very instruc- 
tive to compare the Pilgrim’s Progress 
with the Grace Abounding. The latter 
work is indeed one of the most remark- 
able pieces of autobiography in the 
world. It is a fuU and open confes- 
sion of the fancies which passed through 
the mind of an illiterate imm, whose 
affections were warm, wliose nerves 
w'crc irritable, whose imagination was 
ungovernable, and who was under the 
influence of the strongest religious ex- 
citement. In wliatevcr age Bunyan 
had lived, the history of liis feelings 
would, in all probability, have been 
very ciurious. But the time in which 
his lot was cast was the time of a great 
stirring of tJie human mind. A tre- 
mendous hurst of public feeling, pro- 
duced by the tyranny of the hierarchy, 
menaced the old ecclesijistical institu- 
tions with di straction. To tlie gloomy 
regnlarit v of one intolerant Church had 
hiicecedcd the license ol innumerable 
sects, drunk with the sweet and heady 
must of their new liberty. Fanaticism, 
engendered by persecution, and des- 
tined to engender persecution in turn, 
spread rapidly through society. Even 
the strongest and most commanding 
minds were not proof against this 
strange taint. Any time might have 
produced George Fox and James Nay- 
lor. But to one time alone belong 
the frantic delusions of such a states- 
man as Vane, and the hysterical tears 
of such a soldier as Cromwell. 

The history of Bunyan is the history 
of a most excitable mind in an age of ex- 
citement. By most of his biographers 
he has been treated with gross injus- 
tice. They have understood in a popu- 
lar sense all those strong terms of 
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condemnation wiiich he cipployed in a 
theological sense. They have, there- 
fore, represented liini as an abandoned 
wretch, reclaimed by means almos- 
miraculous, or, to use their favourite 
metaphor, “ as a brand plucked from 
the burning.’' Mr. Ivimey calls him 
the depraved Banyan and the wicked 
tinker of Elstow. Surely Mr. Ivimey 
ought to have been too familiar 
with the bitter accusations which the 
most pious pcQplo arc in tlie habit of 
bringing against themselves, to under- 
stand literally all the strong expressions 
which arc to bo found in the Grace 
Abounding. It is quite clear, as Mr. 
Southey most justly remarks, that Ban- 
yan never was a vicious man. He 
married very oaidy ; and he solemnly 
declares that he was strictly faithful to 
his wdfe. He does not ai)pcar to have 
been a drunkard. He owns, indeed, 
that, when a boy, ho never spoke 
without an oath. But a single ad- 
monition cured him of this bad habit 
for life; and the cure must liave been 
wrought early; for at eighteen he was in 
the army of the Parliament; and if ho 
had carried the vice of profanencss into 
that ser\.oe, l:e would doubtless have 
received something more than an 
admonition from Serjeant Bind-their- 
kings-in-cliains, or Captain Hew-Agag- 
in-pieccs-bcfore-thc-Ijoid. Bell-ring- 
ing and plnying at hockey on Sundays 
seem to have been the worst vices of 
this depraved tinker. Theywould have 
passed for virtues with Archbishop 
I>aud. It is quite clear that, from a 
ver}’ early age, Bunyan was a man of 
a strict iilb and of a tender conscience. 
“ He had been,” says Mr. S<juthey, ** a 
blackguard.” Even this we think too 
hard a censure. Banyan was ftoi, wa ad- 
mit, so tine a gentleman as Lord Digby; 
but be \vas a blackguard no otherwise 
thaj: as f very labouring man that ever 
lived ha» been a blackguard. Indeed 
blr. Southey acknowledges this. **Such 
he might have been expected to be 
by his birth, bn-teding, and vocation. 
Scarcely indeed, by possibility, could 
be have l>cen otlicrwisc.” A man 
whose manners ari sentiments are de- 
cidedly l)elow those of his class deserves 
to ^ culled a blackguard. But it is 


surely unfair to apply so strong a word 
of reproach to one who is only w hat 
the great mass of every community 
must inevitably be. 

Those homble internal conflicts 
which Bunyan has described with so 
much power of language prove, not 
that he was a worse man tlian his 
neighbours, but that his mind Avas 
constantly occupied by religious con- 
siderations, that his fervour exceeded 
his knowledge, and that his imagina- 
tioT. o.A lircised despotic power over his 
bodj and mind. lie heard voices 
from heaven. He saw strange visions 
of distant hills, pleasant and sunny as 
liis ow’n Delectable Mountains, i'rom 
those abodes ho was shut out, and 
placed in a dark and horrible wilder- 
ness, where ho Avandcred through ico 
and snow, striving to make his way 
into the happy region of light. At 
one time he was seized with an incli- 
nation to work miracles. At another 
time he thought himself actually ]) 0 s- 
sessed by the deviL He could distin- 
guish the blasphemous Avhispers. Ho 
felt his infernal enemy pulling at his 
clothes behind him. He spurned with 
his feet and struck with his hands at 
the destroyer. Sometimes he was 
tempted to sell his part in the salva- 
tion of mankind. Sometimes a vio- 
lent impulse urged him to start up 
from his food, to fall on his knees, and 
to break forth into prayer. At length 
he fancied that ho had committed tho 
unpardonable sin. His ^ony con- 
vulsed his robust frame, lie was, ho 
says, as if his breastbone would sjilit; 
and this he took for a sign that ho was 
destined to burst asunder like Judas. 
The agitation of his nerves made all 
his movements tremulous; and this 
trembling, he supposed, AA^as a visible 
mark of his reprobation, like that 
which had been set on Cain. At one 
time, indeed, an encouraging voice 
seemed to rush in at the window, like 
tho noise of wind, but very pleasant, 
and commanded, as he says, a great 
calm in his soul. At another time, 
a word of comfort “was 8fx>ke loud 
unto him; it showed a great word; it 
seemed to l>e writ in great letters.** 
But these intervals of ease were short 
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His state, daring two yean and a half, 
was generally the most horrible that 
the human mind can imagine. 
walked,” says he, with his own peculiar 
oloquenee, “to a neighbouring town; 
and sat down upon a settle in the 
street, and fell into a very deep pause 
about the most fearful state my sin 
had brought me to; and, after long 
musing, 1 liitcd up my head ; but me- 
thought I saw as if the sun that shincth 
in the heavens did grudge to give me 
light; and as if the very stones in the 
stre^'t, and tiles upon the houses, did 
band themselves against me. Mc- 
thought that they all combined to- 
gether to banish me out of the world. 
I was abhorred of them, and unfit to 
dwell among them, because I had 
sinned against the Saviour. Oh, how 
happy now was every creature over II 
for they sto<jd fast, and kept their 
station. But I was gone and lost.” 
tScurcely any madlioiisc could jiroducc 
an instance of delusion so strong, or 
of miser)' so acute. 

It was through this Valh'v of the 
Shadow of Death, overhung by dark- 
ness, ixjopUui with devils, resoundinir 
with blasphemy and lamentation, and 
passing amidst quagmires, snares, and 
pi thills, close by the very mouth of 
hell, that Bunyaii jouriKyod to that 
brii^ht and fruitful land of Beulah, in 
which he sojourned during the latter 
period of his ])ihj!rimage. The only 
trace which his cruel sufTcrings and 
temptations scorn to have left behind 
them w.is nn affectionate oom[)a88ion 
for those who were still in the state in 
which he had oneo been. Religion 
has scarcely ever worn a fonn so ciilru 
and sootliing os in his tiUcgory. The 
feeling which predoniinatCB through 
th(5 whole Inx^k is a feeling of tender- 
ness for weak, timid, and harassed 
minds. The character of Mr. Fearing, 
of Mr, Feeble- Mind, of Mr. Despon- 
dency and Ins daughter Miss Miieh- 
afraid, tlio account of jkw littlefaith 
who was robbed by three thieves, 
of his spending money, the dejicTij*tion 
of Christian’s terror in the dun^ns 
of Giant llesfuilr and in Ida pasaage 
through the river, all deafly show how 
strong a sympathy Bnnyao fdt, attcr 


his own mmd had baeome dear and 
cheerful, for persons afflicted with re- 
ligious melancholy. 

Mr. Southey, who has no love for the 
Calvinists, admits that, if Calvinism 
had never worn a blacker appearance 
than in Banyan’s works, it would never 
have become a term of reproach. In 
fact, those works of Bunyan with which 
we are acquainted arc by no means 
more Calvinistic than the articles and 
homilies of the Church of England. 
The moderation of his o})inioTis on the 
subject of predestination gave offence 
to some zealous persons. Wc h ive 
seen an absurd allegory, the heroine 
of which is named Ilephzibali, written 
by some raring supralapsarian preacher 
who wsis dissatisfied with the mild theo- 
logy ol‘ the Pilgrim’s Progress, lii this 
foolish book, if we recollect rightly, the 
Interjjreter is called the Enlightener, 
and the House Beautiful is Castle 
Strength. Mr. Southey teUs us that 
the Catholics had also their Pilgrim’s 
Progress, without a Giant l^opc, in 
which the Intcrjircter is the Director, 
and the House Beautiful Grace’s Hall. 
It is surely a remarkable ]>roof of the 
jK)wcr of Bunyan’s genius, that two 
religious parties, both of wliicli rt*-- 
garded his opinions as heterodox, 
siiould have Imd recourse to him for 
assistance. 

There arc, we think, some characters 
and scenes iii the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
w hich can 1)© fully comprehended and 
enjoyed only by persons familiar with 
the history of the times through which 
Bunyan lived. The character of Mr. 
Greatheart, the guide, is an example. 
His fighting is, of course, allegorical; 
but the allegory is not stricUy pre- 
seiwcd. fie delivers a sermon on im- 
puted righteousness to his companions; 
and, soon after, be gives fiattle to Giant 
Gr’un, who had taken upon him to Iwick 
the lions. He expounds the tift> -third 
chapter of Isaiah to the household and 
guests of Gains i and riien he sallies 
nut to attack Siaygood, who wtis of 
the natoro of ficih-easi.‘rs, in his deu. 
These are inoemsistendes; but they are 
inconsistencies which add, wc think, 
to the interest of the narrative. We 
have not the least donbt that Banyan 
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iiad in view somo stout old GreaBicart 
of Naseby and Worcester, who prayed 
with Ids men before he drilled them, 
who knew the spiritual state of ever^ 
dragoon in his troop, and who, with 
the })niiscs of God in his me nth, and a 
tM j -edged sword in his hand, had 
turned to flight, on many fields of 
battle, the swearing, drunken brayoes 
of Rupert and Lunsford. 

Every age })rodi:3es such men as 
By-ends. But the middle of the seven- 
teentn century was eminently prolific 
of such men. Mr. Southey thinks that 
the satire was aimed at some paiticular 
iiuiividual; and this seems by no means 
improhable. At all events, Bunyan | 
must have known many of those hypo- 1 
el ites >vho followed religion only when 
religion walked in silver slippers, when | 
the sun shone, and when the pcojilc 
applauded. Indeed he might have 
easily found all the kindred of By- 
ends among the public men of his 
time. He might have found among 
the ])eers my Lord Turn-about, my 
Lord Time-server, and my Lord Fair- 
s[>c‘ech ; in the House of Commons, Mr. 
.SiiKKJtli-man, LIr. Anything, and Mr. 
Facing-b< th-ways; nor would “the 
parson of the parish, Mr. Two-tongues,” 
have been wanting. Tlie town of Bed- 
ford probably contained more than one 
politician who, after contriving to raise 
an estate by seeking the Lord during 
the reign of the saints, contrived to 
keep what he hufd got by iK'rsceuting 
the saints doiiug the reign of tiie 
strumpets, and more than one priest 
wlio, (luring repeated changes in the 
diseijilinc and doctrines oi the church, 
had remamed constant to notiiing but 
his l>ciiefic(’. 

One of the most remarkable pas- 
sages in the I’UgrimV Progress is that 
in which the proceedings against Faith- 
ful : ic doscrilicd. It is imixissible to 
doubt that Bunyan intended to satirise 
the mode in which state trials were 
conducted under Chaiies the iSeoond. 
The license given to the witnesses lor 
the prosecution, the sbamelest par- 
tiality and ferocious insolence of the 
judge, the precipitancy and the blind 
rancour of the jury, remind ns of those 
odious mummeries which, from the | 


im 

Restoration to the Revolution, were 
merely forms preliminary to hanging, 
drawing, and quartering. Lord Hate- 
good performs the ofiicc of counsel for 
the prisoners as well as Scroggs him- 
self could have performed it. 

•*Jiri>OB. Thou runagate, heretic, and 
traitor, liast thou heard what these honest 
gentlemen liave witnessed against thee ? 

“ Faithful. May I speak a few words in 
my own defen<5e ? 

-JuDOB. diiTQh, sirrah ! thou deservest 
to live no longer, but to be slain iinmcdi- 
aielv ui'on the place; yet, tliat all mon may 
sec r gentleness to thee, lot us hcjar what 
thou, ‘le runagate, hast to say." 

No person who know^s the state trials 
can be at a loss for parallel cases. In- 
deed, write what Bunyan would, thc 
basencBS and cruelty of the lawy^^rs of 
those times “ sinned up to it still,” and 
even went beyond it. The imaginary 
trial of Faithful, before a jury com- 
posed of personified vices, was just and 
merciful, when comi^ared with the real 
trial of Alice Lisle before that tribunal 
where all tlic vices sat in tlic person of 
Jefieries. 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to 
cveiy reader, and invalunblc as a study 
to ovciy person who wishes to obtain a 
wide command over the English lan- 
guage. The vocabulary is the voca- 
bulary of the comnmn i)eople. There 
is not an cxi)rcssion, if we excct>t a 
few teclmical terms of theology, which 
would puzzle the rudest peasant. W o 
have observed several pages which do 
not contain a single word of more than 
two syllables. Vet no writer has said 
more exactly what he meant to say. 

I For magnificence, for pathos, for vehe- 
ment c^ortation, for subtle disquisi- 
tion, for cveiy purpose of the poet, the 
orator, and the divine, this homely 
dialect, the dialect of plain working 
men, was perfectly sufikient. There 
is no book in our literature on which 
we would so readily stake the. fame of 
the old unf>oUuted English hnigiiagc, 
no book which shows so well how rich 
that language is in its own projxjr 
wealth, and how little it has been im- 
]>roved by all that it has borrowed. 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, 
tliat he dared not name John Bunyan 
in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. 
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To our refined forefathers, we suppose, and no man can justljr complain that 
Lord Roscommon’s Essay on Trans- he is shut out from it. 
latcd Verse, and the Dake of Bucking- We cannot but admire the ingenuity 
ham shire’s Essay on Poetry, appeared of this contrivance for shifting the 
to be compositions infinitely superior burden of the proof from those to whom 
to the allegory of the preaching tinker, it properly belongs, and who would, we 
We live in better times ; and we are suspect, find it rather cumbersome, 
not afraid to say, that, though there Surely no Christian can deny that every 
were many clever men in England human being has a right to be allowed 
during the latter half of the seventeenth every gratification which produces no 
century, there were only two minds harm to others, and to be spared every 
which ijossessed the imaginative faculty mortification which produces no good 
in a very eminent degree. One of to others. Is it not a source of morti- 
tlio.^c iniuds jiroducx^d the Paradise fication to a class of men that they arc 
Lost, the other the Pilgrim’s Progress, excluded from political power ? If it 

be, they have, on Christian principles, 
a right to be freed from that mortifi- 
cation, unless it can be shown that their 
exclusion is necessary for the averting 
CIVIL DISABILITIES OF THE of some greater evil. The presumption 
JEWS. (January, 1831.) is evidently in favour of toleration. It is 
Statement of the CU'il JHmhilitiesand Pri~ for the prosecutor to make out his case. 
vationn ofh eting Jewi in England. 8vu. The strange argument which wc arc 
Loudon : isiu. considering would prove too much even 

The distinguished member of the for those who advance it. If no man 
House of C<jmmons who, towards the has a right to political power, then 
cl<»se of the late Parliament, brojiglit neither Jew nor Gentile has such a 
■ forward a ]>ro[) 08 ition for the relief of right. The whole foundation of go- 
the Jo.ws, has given notice of his inten- vernment is taken away. But if go- 
tion to renew it. The for<‘c of reason, vernment be taken away, the property 
ill the last session, carried the measure and the persons of men are insecure ; 
through one stagir in spite of the opjxi- and it is acknowledged that men have 
sition of powtT. KciLson and power a right to their proi>crty and to per- 
are now on the. same side ; and we ponal security. If it be right that the 
have little doubt that they will con- pro|ierty of men should be protected, 
jointly achieve a decisive victory. In and if this can only be done by means 
order to contribute our share to the of government, then it must be right 
success of just principles, wo proiaise that government should exist. >Jow 
to pass in review, as rapidly as |) 08 - there cannot be government unless 
sible, some of the arguments, or phrases some f>crson or jiersons possess political 
claiming to be arguments, which have jiower. Therefore it is right that some 
been employed to vindiaito a system person or persons should possess po- 
full o( absurdity and injustice. iitical }X)WCT. That is to say, some 

The constitution, it is said, is essen- person or persons most have a right to 
tially Christian ; and theretore to admit political power. 

.lews to office is to destroy the consti- It is l)ecause men are not in the 
i lit ton. Nor is the Jew injured by habit of considering what the end of 
being excluded from politick IKiwer. government is, that Catholic disabilities 
For no man has any right to power, and Jewish diiabilities have lKHjn suf- 
A man has a right to his property • a fered to exist so long. We hear 
man has a right to bo jiroteciod from of cssentiallv Protestant governments 
liersonal injury. These rights the law and essentiafiy Christian governments, 
allows to the Jew; and with these words which mean just as much as 
rights it would b© atrocioes to inter- 1 essentiaBy Protestant cookery, or es- 
tcre. But it is a mere matter of favour | sendallv Christian horsemanship. Go- 
to admit taiy man to political power ; j vcrnmelit exists for the purpose of 
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keeping the peace, for the purpose 
of compelling us to settle our disputes 
by arbitration instead of settling them 
by blows, for the purpose of compelling 
us to supply our wants by industiy in- 
stead of supplying them Ly rapine. 
Tins is the only operation for which 
the machinery of government is pecu- 
liarly adapted, the only operation which 
wise governments ever propose to them- 
selves as their chief object If there is 
any class of people who are not inter- 
ested, or Aviio do not think themselves 
interested, in the security of property 
and the maintenance of order, that 
class ought to have no share of the 
powers which exist for the purpose of 
securing property and maintaining 
order. Hut why a man should be less 
fit to exercise those powers because he 
wears a beard, because ho does not eat 
ham, because ho goes to the synagogue 
on Saturdays instead of going to the 
church on Sundays, wo cannot con- 
ceive, 

Tlio points of difference between 
Clnistianity and Judaism have very 
much to do with' a man’s fitness to be 
a bishop or a rabbi. But they have no 
more to do with his fitness to he a ma- 
gistrate, a legislator, or a minister of 
finance, than witli his fitness to he a 
cobbler. Nobody has ever thought of 
compelling cobblers to make any dccla- 
rati '>11 on the true faith of a Christian. 
Any man would rather have his shoes 
mended by a heretical cobbler than by 
a person who had subscribed all the 
thirty-nine articles, but had never 
handled un awl. Men act thus, not 
because they arc rndillcrcnt to religion, 
but bcciiusc they do not see .what re- 
ligion has to do with the mending of 
their shoes. Yet religion has as much 
to do u ith the mending of shoes as 
with the budget and the army esti- 
mait j. We have surely had several 
signal proofs within the last twenty 
years that a vciy good Christian may 
be a very bad Clianccllor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

But it would be monstrous, say the 
persecutors, that Jews should legislate 
for a Christian cor.immiity. Tins is a 
palpable misrepresentation. What is 
proposed is» not that the Jews should 


legislate for a Christian community, 
but tliat a legislature composed of 
Christians and Jews should legislate 
for a community composed of Chris- 
tians and Jews. On nine hundred 
and ninety-nine questions out of a 
thousand, on all questions of police, 
of finance, of civil and criminal law, of 
foreign policy, the Jew, as a Jew, has 
no -iitcrest hostil" to that of the Chris- 
tian, or even to that of the Church- 
man. On questions relating to the 
ecel \^ij. stical establishment, the Jew 
and he Churchman may differ. But 
they cannot difiVr more widely than 
the Catholic and the Cliurchman, or 
the Independent and the Churchnuin. 
The principle that Churclimcr ought 
to monopolize the whole power of the 
state would at lejust have an intelli- 
gible meaning. The principle that 
Christians ought to monopolize it has 
no meaning at all For no question 
connected with the ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions of the country can possibly 
come before Parliament, with respect 
to which there will not be as wide a 
difference between Christians as there 
can ho between any Christian and any 
Jew. 

In fact the Jews are not now ex- 
cluded from political j)owcr. Tiicy 
possess it; and as long as they are 
allowed to accumulate large I'ortuiics, 
they must possess it. The distinction 
which is sometimes made between 
civil privileges and political ])Ower is 
a distinction without a diflerenee, 
Privileges arc power. Civil and po- 
litical are synonymous words, the one 
derived from the Latin, the other from 
the Greek. Nor is this more verbal 
quibbling. If wo look for a rnoincnt 
at the facts of the case, we shall sec 
that the things are inseparuUo, or 
rather identical. 

Tliat a Jew should be a judge in u 
Christian country would he most shot'k- 
ing. But he may he a juryman. Ho 
may try issues of fact; and no harm 
is done. But if ho shouJtl l>c suffered 
to try issues of law, tlierc is an end 
of the constitution. He may sit in a 
lr>ox plainly drossed, and return ver- 
dicts. But that be should sit on the 
licnch in a block gown and white wig, 
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And grant new trials, would be an 
abombation not to be thought of 
among baptized people. The distinc- 
tion is certainly most philosophical. 

What power in civiliaed society is 
•o great as that of the creditor over 
the debtor? If we take this away from 
the Jew, we take away from him the 
security of his property. If we leave 
it to him, wo leave to him a power 
more despotic by far than that of the 
king and all his cabinet. 

It would be impious to let a Jew 
git 111 Parliament. But a Jew may 
make money; and money may make 
monilKTS of Parliament. Gatton and 
Old Sarum may be the property of a 
Hebrew. An elector of Penryn will 
t.'ike ten pounds from Shylock rather 
than nine pounds nineteen shillings 
and eleven pom’C three farthings from 
Antonio. To this no objection is made. 
Tliat a Jew should possess the sub- 
stance of legislative power, that he 
should command eight votes on every 
division as if he were the great Duke 
of Newcastle hiinsidf, is exactly as it 
should be. But that he siionld pass 
the bar and sit down on those myste- 
rious cusliions of green leather, that 
he sliould cry ** hear ** and ** order,” 
and talk about being on his legs, and 
being, for one, free to say this and to 
say that, would be a jiroranation suf- 
lieii’iit It) bring ruin on the country. 

'That a Jew should he privy-coun- 
cillor to a Christian king would he an 
eternal disgrace to the nation. But 
the Jew' may govern the monoy-markei, 
and the money-market may govern the 
world. The minister may be in doubt 
as to his scheme of finance till he has 
been closeted with the Jew. A eon- 
grCvSS of sovcrt'igns may be forced to 
summon the Jew to their assistance. 
The scrawl of the Jew on the back of 
a piece of pa|K:r may be Morth more 
than the royal word of tlirt'C kings, 
or the national faith of three new .Vn\e- 
rican refuiblics. But that he shouhl 
pm Bight Honourable before bis name 
would be die most frightful of national 
calninities. 

It was in this way that some of our 
pcdiiichuis reasoned about the Iridi 
Caiholicc. The Catholics otight to 


! have no political power. The sun of 
England is set for ever if tlie Catholics 
exercise political power. Give the Ca- 
tholics every thing else; but keep poli* 
tical power from them. These wise 
men did not see that, when every thing 
else had been given, political power 
had been given. They continued to 
repeat their cuckoo song, when it was 
no longer a question whether Catholics 
should have jiolitical ] tower or not, 
when a Catholic Association beardeil 
the Parliament, when a Catholic agi- 
tator exercised infinitely more autho- 
rity than the Lord Lieutenant. 

If it is our duty as Christians to ex- 
clude the Jews from political power, it 
must be our duty to treat them as our 
ancestors treated them, to murder tliem, 
and banish them, and rob them. For 
in that way, and in that way alone, can 
we really dej)rive them of political 
j tower. If we do not adopt this course, 
we may take away the shadow, but wo 
must leave them the substance. IVe 
may do enough to pain and irritate 
them; but we shall not do enough to 
secure ourselves from danger, if danger 
really exists. W'liere wealth is, there 
power must inevitably he. 

The F.nglish Jews, we are told, are 
not KnglisliiTK'n. They arc a sejtarate 
people, living locally in this island, b’lt 
living moraHy and politi' -illy in com- 
munion witli their Itrethreu who are 
scattered over all the W(;vld. An F.n- 
glish Jew looks on a Dutch or a Por- 
tuguese Jew as his countryman, and on 
an English Christian as a stranger. 
IHiis want of patriotic feeling, it is said, 
renders a Jew unfit to exercise poli- 
tical furrtdioiiR. 

The argument has in it something 
plausible; but a close exiuniimtioii 
shows it to be quite unsound. Even if 
the alleged facta are admitted, still the 
Jews arc not the only people who have 
prefciTed their sect to their country. 
Tlie feeling of patriotism, when society 
is in a beallhful state, sprines uj», by a 
natural ami iiiovi table association, in 
the minds of citizens who know that 
they owe all their comforts and plea- 
sures to the bond whirh unites them in 
oiu‘ community. But, under a partial 
and of«pTt»idve govertunent, these aaso- 
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ciatioiis oKnnot acquire that strength 
whi'*h they have in a better state of 
things. Men are compelled to seek 
from their party that protection which 
they ought to receiye from their 
country, and they, by a natural cuiise- 
qiic'ice, transfer to their party that af- 
ibction which they would otherwise 
have felt for their countr}'. Tlie Hu- 
guenots of Ifrance calleil in the help of 
England against thefr Catholic kings. 
Tlie Catholics of EYance called in the 
lielp of Spain against a Huguenot king. 
Would it l>e fair to infer, that at jire- 
sent tlie French lYotcstants would 
wish to see their religion made domi- 
nant by the help of a Prussian or En- 
glish army? Surely not, and why is 
it that they are not willing, as they 
formerly were willing, to sacrifice the 
interests of their country to the inter- 
ests of their religious persuasion? The 
reason is obvious: they were perse- 
cuted then, and are not persecuted 
now. The English Puritans, under 
(’harles the f'irst, prevailed on tlie 
Scotch to invade England. Do the 
Protestant Dissenters of our time wish 
to see the Church put down by an in- 
vasion of breign Calvinists? Knot, 
to what cause are we to attribute the 
change? Surely to this, that the l*ro- 
testant Dissenters are far better treated 
now tiiun in the scvetib oiith century. 
Some of the most illustrious jmblic 
men that Ehigland ever produced were 
inclined to take refuge from the ty- 
ranny of Laud in North America. 
Was tills because Presbyterians and 
Independents are incapable, of loving 
their l ountrv? But it is idle to mul- 
tiply instances. Nothing is so ofleri- 
sive to u man who knows any tiling of 
history or of human nature as to hear 
those who exercise the i»owct:s of go- i 
vernment accuse any sect of foreign 
attac^'menfs. If there l>e any proposi- 
tion universally tnic in i>oiitic8 it is 
this, that foreign attachments arc the 
fruit of iiomestic misrule. It has 
always l>(»en the trick of bigots to make 
their subiests miserable at home., and 
then to comidain that they l(Xjk for relief 
abroad ; divide s<’ciefy, and to won- 
der that it is not united; to govern as 
if a tectioa of the state were the whole. 


m 

I and to censure the other sections of the 
state for their want of patriotic spirit. 
K the Jews have not felt towards Eng- 
land like children, it is because she has 
treated them like a step-mothor. There 
is no feeling which more certainly de- 
velopes itself in the minds of men liv- 
ing under tolerably good government 
than the feeling of patriotism. Since 
the beginning of the world, there never 
was any nation, or any large portion 
of any nation, not cruelly oppressed, 
winch was wholly destitute of that feel- 
ing. To make it therefore ground of 
accusation against a class of men, that 
they are not patriotic, is the most vul- 
gar legerdemain of Kojihistry. It is 
I the logic which the wolf employs 
against the lamb. It is to accuse the 
mouth of the stream of jioisoning the 
source. 

If the English Jews really felt a 
deadly hatred to England, if the weekly 
prayer of their synagogues were that 
all the 'curses denounced by Ezekiel on 
Tyre and I^gy|)t might fall on London, 
if, in their solemn feasts, they called 
down blessings on those who should 
(lash their children to pieces on the 
stones, still, wc 8ay,tlieir hatred to their 
countrymen would not bij more intense 
than that which sects of C’hristians have 
often borne to each other. But in fact 
the feeling of the Jews is not such. It 
is precisely what, in the situation in 
which they are placed, wc should cx- 
fKJct it to be. 'I'hcy are treated far 
iKUtor than the EYcnch lYotestaiits were 
treated in the sixteenili and seventeenth 
centuries, or than our Puritans were 
treated in the time of Laud. They, 
therefore, have no rancour against the 
government or against their country- 
men. It will not be denied that they 
are fur better aftccted to the state than 
the followers of Coligni (jr Vane. But 
they arc not so well treated as the dis- 
senting 8(.*ct8 of Christians are now 
treated in England ; and on this ac- 
count, and, w© firmly believe, on this 
accciunt alone, they have a more ex- 
clusive spirit. Till we have carried 
the experiment farther, we are not 
entitled to conefude that they cannot 
l>c made Englishmen altogether. Tim 
statcsimin who treaUt them m aUens, 
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And then ahoAes them for not entertain- 
ing all the feelings of natives, is as un- 
reasonable as the t}Tant who punished 
their ^||lthers for not making bricks 
without straw. 

Hulers must not be suffered thus to 
absolve themselves of their solemn re- 
sponsibility, it does not lie in their 
mouths to say that a sect is not patri- 
otic. It is their business to make it 
patriotic. History and reason clearly 
indicate the mcani. The English Jews 
are, as far as we can see, precisely what 
om* gftveriiinent has made them. They 
arc i»reci 8 cl) what any sect, wliat any 
class of men, treated as they have been 
treated, would have been. If all the 
re<l -haired people in Europe had, 
during centuries, been outraged and 
oppressed, bani.shed from this place, 
iinjirisoned in that, deprived of their 
money, deprived of their teeth, con- 
victed of the most improbable crimes 
on the feeblest evidence, dragged at 
horses’ tails, bunged, tortured, burned 
alive, if, when manners became milder, 
the> had still been subject to debasing 
restrict M)ii 8 and exposed to vulgar in- 
sults, locked up in particular streets in 
some eoimtries, pelted atid ducked by 
tlic rabble in others, excluded every 
whore from magistracies and honours, 
what would he the patriotism of gentle- 
men with red liair ? And if, under 
suclt circumstnncc.s, a )iroposition wert* 
made for admitting red-haired men to 
olHcc, liuw striking a speech might au 
ehxpient admirer of our old institutions 
deliver against so revolutionary a raea- 
surc ! ^ These men,” he might say, 
** M-arcely consider ilicmsttlYe.s as Eng- 
lislimoii. They tliink a red-haired 
Erenchmun or a red-haired German 
more closely connected w-ith them than 
a man with brown hair boni in their 
own If a foreign sovereign 

patruitisea red hair, they love litui better 
than their own native king. They are 
not Knglislimen : they caimoi be Eng- 
lishmen : nature has forbidden it ; ex- 
perience pi*oves it to be imjHJSAibie. 
Kight to political power they have 
none \ for no man has a right to politi- 
cal iK)wcr. -Let tlicin enjoy ja^rsonal 
security } Id their projxwty l/C umier 
the )krol«ctioii of the law. But if they 


ask for leave to exercise power over a 
community of which they are only half 
members, a community the constitution 
of which is essentially dark-haired, let 
us answer them in the words of our 
wise ancestors, Nolumus leges Anglice 
mutariy 

But, it is said, the Scriptures declare 
that the Jews arc to be restored to their 
own country ; and the whole nation 
looks forward to that restoration. They 
are, therefore, not so deeply interested 
as others in the prosperity of England. 
It is not tlieir home, but merely the 
place of their sojourn, the house of 
their bondage. This argument, which 
first appeared in the Times newspaper, 
and which has attracted a degree of 
attention proportioned not so much to 
its own intrinsic force as to the general 
I talent with w hich that journal is con- 
I ducted, belongs to a class of 60]diisms 
by which the most hateful pcrsccution.s 
may easily be justified. To charge 
men with practical conseciuences which 
they tlicmselves deny is disingenuous 
in controversy ; it is atrocious in go- 
vernment. The doctrine of predesti- 
nation, in the opinion of many people, 
tends to make those who hold it utterly 
immoral. And certainly it would seem 
that a man who believes his eternal 
destiny to be already irrevocably fixed 
is likely to indulge his passions without 
restraint and to neglect his religions 
duties, Jf he is au hch- of wrath, hia 
exertions must be unavailing. If he is 
jueordained to life, they mu.st he sujxir- 
fiuous. But would it Iw wise lu punish 
every man who holds the higher doc- 
trines of Calvinism, as if he had actu- 
ally committed all those crimes which 
we know some Antinomians to have 
committed ? Assuredly not. The tact 
notoriously is that there are many 
Calvini.sts as moral in tlicir conduct as 
any Arminian, and many Arminians 
as loose as any Calvinist. 

It is altogcthcT un|>os»iblc to reason 
from the opinions which a man pro- 
fes.<$es to his feelings ami hi.s actions ; 
and in fact no person is ever such a 
tool as to reason thus, except when ho 
wants a pretext for j»ersecuting his 
neighbours. A Christian is com- 
moted, under the strongest sanctions. 
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to be jtiet in all his dealings. Yei to 
how many of the twenty-four millions 
of professing Christians in these islands 
would any man in his senses lend .. 
thousand pounds without security ? 
A man who should act, for one day, on 
thj supposition tliat all the people 
about him were influenced- by the re- 
ligion which they professed, would 
find himself ruined l^tore night; and 
no man ever docs ujt on that supposi- 
tion in any of the ordinary concerns of 
life, in bOiTOwing, in len^ng, in buy- 
ing, or in selling. But when any of 
our fellow-creaturcs are to be op- 
pressed, the case is different. Then 
we represent those motives which we 
know to be so feeble for good as omni- 
potent fbr evil. Then we lay to the 
charge of our victims all the vices and 
follies to which their doctrines, how- 
ever remotely, seem to tend. We 
forget that the same weakness, the 
same laxity, the same disposition to 
])rofer the present to the future, which 
make men worse tlian a good religion, 
make them better than a bad one. 

It was in this way that our ancestors 
reasoned, and that some people in 
our time still reason, about the Ca- 
tholics. A Papist believes himself 
bound to obey the pope. Tlie pope 
has issued a bull deposing Queen 
Elizabeth. Therefore every Papist 
will treat her grace as amusuqicr. 
Therefore every Papist is a traitor. 
Therefore even Papist ought to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. To 
this logic we owe some of tlic most 
hateful laws that ever disgraced our 
history. Surely the answer lies on 
the surface. The Church of Rome 
may have commanded these men to 
treat the queen as an usurper. But 
she has commanded them to do many 
other things which they have never 
don *. She enjoins her priests to ob- 
seivc strict puritv. You are always 
taunting them with their licentiousness. 
She commands all her followers to fast 
often, to lie charitable to the ]»oor, to 
take no inU-rcst for mone^ to fight no 
duels, to see no plays. Uo they obey 
these injunctions ’ If it be the fact 
that very few of them strictly olwerve 
her precepts, when her precefUs arc’ 
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I opposed to their passions and intere^ 

I may not loyalty, may not humanity, 

! may not the love of ease, may not the 
fear of death, be sufficient to prevent 
them from executing those wicked 
orders which the Church of Rome has 
issued against the sovereign of Eng- 
land? When we know that many of 
these people do not care enough for 
their religion to go without beef on 
a Friday for it, why should we think 
that they will run the risk of being 
racked and hanged for it? 

P« )ple are now reasoning about the 
Jews as our fathers reasoned about the 
Papists. The law which is inscril)ed 
on the walls of the synagogues prohibits 
covetousness. But if we were to say 
that a Jew mortgagee would not fore- 
close because God had commanded 
him not to covet his neighbour’s house, 
every body would think us out of our 
wits. Yet it passes for an argument 
to say that a Jew will take no interest 
in the prosperity of the country in 
which ho lives, that he will not care 
how bad its laws and police may be, 
how heavily it may be taxed, how 
often it may be conquered and given 
up to spoil, because God has promised 
tliat, by some unknown means, and at 
some undetermined time, perhaps ten 
thousand years hence, the Jews shall 
migrate to Palestine. Is not this the 
most profound ignorance of human 
nature ? Bo we not know that what 
is remote and iiideflnite afl‘'ects men 
far less than what issiear and certain ? 
The argument too applies to Christians 
as strongly as to Jews. The Christian 
believes as well as the Jew, that at 
some fixture period the present order 
of things will come to nn end. Nay, 
many Christians believe that the Mes-* 
siah will shortly establish a kingdom 
on the earth, and reign visibly over all 
its inhabitants. ’Whether this doctrine 
be orthodox or not we shall not hero 
inquire. The number of people who 
hold it is very much greater than the 
number of Jews residing in England. 
Many of those who hold it are dis- 
tinguished by rank, wealth, and abili^. 
It is preached ftom pulpits, both of the 
Scottish and of the.Engltsh chitndi. 
Noblemen and members of Pariiament 
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Imre written in defence of it. Now 
wherein does this doctrine differ, as 
far as its political tendency is con- 
cerned, from the doctrine of the Jews ? 
If a Jew is unfit to legislate for us 
hecatise he believes that he or his re- 
mote dcscenctants nill be removed to 
Palestine, Ciin we safely oj^en the 
House of Commons to a fifth-mo- 
narchy man, who expects that before 
this generation shall pass away, ali 
the kingdoms of the earth will be 
h wallowed up in one divine empire? 

l>ocy a Jew engage less eagerly 
than a Christian in any competition 
which the law leaves open to him ? 
Is he less active and regular in his 
businoas than his neighbours ? Does 
he furnish his house meanly, because 
he is a pilgrim and sojourner in the 
land? Does the expectation of being 
restored to the country of his fathers 
make him insensible to the fluctuations 
of the stcKk-exchangc ? Does he, in 
arranging liis private affeirs, ever take 
into the account the chance of his 
migrating to Palestine ? If not, why 
are we to suppose that feelings which 
never influence his dealings as a mer- 
chant, or hia dispositions as a testator, 
will acquire a boundless influence over 
him ns soon ns he becomes a magistrate 
§r a legislator ? There is another 
argument which we would not wil- 
lingly treat with levity, and which yet 
we ttciircely know how to treat seriously, 
Hcripturc, it is said, is full of terrible 
denunciations against the Jews. It 
is foretold that they arc to be wan- 
derers. Is it then right to give tlicm 
a home ? It is foretold that they are 
to bo o]mressed. Con we with pro- 
priety sutler them to he nders ? To 
• admit them to tlie rights of citizens is 
manifestly to intuit the Divine oracles. 

We allow that to falsity a prophecy 
inspired by Divine Wisdom would be 
a most atrocious crime. It is, tliere- 
fore, a happy chreuinttance for our 
frail species, that it is a crime which 
ao man can possildy commit. If we 
admit the Jews to Mala ha Parliament, 
we shall, by so doing, prove that tlie 
prophecies in question, whatever they 
may mean, do «0C mean that the Jews 
shi& be excluded from Parliament. 


In fact -it is already clear that the 
prophecies do not bear the meaning 
put upon them by the respectable 
persons whom we are now answering. 
In France and in the United f^tes 
the Jews are already admitted to all 
the rights of citizens, A prophecy, 
therefore, which should mean that the 
Jews would never, during the course 
of their wanderings, be admitted to all 
the rights of citizens in the places of 
their sojourn, would be a false pro- 
phecy. This, therefore, is not the 
meaning of the prophecies of Scripture. 

But we protest altogether against 
the practice of confounding prophecy 
with precept, of setting up predictions 
which arc often obscure against a mo- 
rality wliich is always clear. 'If actions 
are to be considered as just and good 
merely because they have been pre- 
dicted, what action was ever more 
laudable than That crime which our 
bigots are now, at the end of eighteen 
centuries, urging us to avenge on the 
Jews, that crime which made the earth 
shake and blotted out the sun from 
heaven ? T!ie same reasoning which 
is now employed to indicate the dis- 
abilities imposed on our Hebrew coun- 
trymen will equally vindicate the kiss 
of Judas and the judgment of Pilate. 
“ The Son of man goetli, us it is written 
of him } but woe to that man by whom 
the Sob of man is betrayed," And 
woe to those whc», in any ago or‘ in 
any country, disobey his benevolent 
commands under pretence of accom- 
plishing his predictions. If this argu- 
ment justifies the laws now existing 
against the Jews, it justifies equally 
all the cruelties which have ever been 
committed against them, the sweeping 
edicts of banishment and confiscation, 
the dungeon, the rack, and the slow 
fire. How can we excuse ourselves 
for leaving property to people who are 
to ** serve their enemies in hunger, and 
in thirst, and in nakedness, and in 
want of all things ; " for giving pro- 
tection to the persons of those who are 
to ** fear day and night, and to have 
n<me assurance of their life ; for not 
seizing on the ohiidren of a race whoso 
** sons and daughters are to be given 
unto another people ? ” 
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We have not so learned the doctrines 
of Him who commanded ns to love onr 
neig^hbonr as ourselves, and who, when 
He was called npon to explain what He 
meant by a neighbour, selected as an 
example a heretic and an alien. Last 
yerr, we remember, it was represented 
by a pious writer in the John Bull 
newspaper, and by some other equally 
fervid Christians, as a monstrous inde- 
cency, that the meau.ure for the relief 
of the Jews should be brought forward 
in Passion week. One of these hu- 1 
mourists ironically recemmended that it | 
should be read a second time on Good 
Friday. We should have had no ob- j 
jection ; nor do we believe that the day j 
could be commemorated in a more 
worthy manner. We know of no day 
fitter for terminating long hostilities, 
and repairing cruel wrongs, than the 
day on which the religion of mercy 
was founded. We know of no day 
fitter for blotting out from the statute- 
book the last traces of intolerance than 
the day on which the spirit of into- 
lerance produced the foulest of all ju- 
dicial murders, the day on which the 
list of the victims of intolerance, that 
noble list '/her^^in Socrates and More 
are enrolled, was glorified by a yet 
greater qnd holier name.* 


MOORE’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 

(JujfB, 1831.) 

Letters and Joumo^ineffLord Byron: with 
Notices his Life. By Thomas Moouh, 
Bsq. 2 vuls. 4to. liozmou : 1830. 

Wb have read this book with the great- 
est pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composirion, it deserves to be cljfSsed 
among the best sfiecimcns of English 
prose which our age has produced. It 
contains, indeed, no single passage 
equal to two or three which we could 
select Iroitt the Life of Sheridan. But, 
as a whole, it is immeasurably superior 
to that work, llie style is ag^ablc, 
clear, and manl^, and when it rises 
into eloquence, nscs without effort or 
ostentation. Nor is the matter inferior 
to the raaimer. It would be difficult 
to name a book whkh exhibits more 
kindness, fairness, and modesty. It has 
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evidently been written, not for the pur- 
pose of showing, what, however, it 
often diows, how well its author can 
write, but for the purpose of vindi- 
cating, as far as truth will piermit, the 
memory of a celebrated man who can 
no longer vindicate himself. Mr. Moore 
never tfirusts himself between Lord 
Byron and the public. Withthe strong- 
est temptations tc egotism, he has said 
no more about liimself than the subject 
absolutely required. a 

A gr'iat part, indeed the greater 
part, f these volumes, consists of ex- 
tracts ifom the Letters and Journals of 
Lord Byron; and it is difficult to speak 
too highly of the skill which has been 
shown in the selection and arratjge- 
ment. We will not say that we have 
not occasionally remarked in these two 
large quartos an anecdote which should 
have been omitted,a letter which should 
have been suppressed, a name which 
should have been concealed by aste- 
risks, or asterisks which do not answer 
the purpose of concealing the name. 
But it is impossible, on a general 
survey, to deny that the task has been 
executed with great judgment and gi’cat 
humanity. "V^en we consider the life 
which Ix)rd Byron had led, his petu- 
lance, his irritability, and his commu- 
nicativeness, wc cannot but admire the 
dexterity with which Mr. Moore has 
contrived to exhibit so much of the 
character and opinions of his friend, 
with so little pain to the feelings of 
the living. 

The extracts from the journals and 
corresix)ndenco of Lord Byron are in 
I the highest degree valuable, not merclv 
on account of the information which 
they contain respecting the distin- 
guished man by whom they were 
written, but on account also of their 
rare merit as comixHsitions. The let- 
ters, at least those which were sent 
from Italy, are among the best in our 
language. Thef arc less affected than 
those of Pope and Walpole; they lia%*e 
more matter in them than those of 
Cowper. Knowing that many of them 
were not written merely for the person 
toi.whom they were directed, but wetn 
general epistles, meant 4o be read bym 
large cireV. wc eB|>ected to find titom 

L 2 
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clever and spirited, .but deficient in 
case. Wc looked with vigilance for 
inatances of stiffness in the lang^ge 
and awkwardness in the transitions. 
Wc have been agreeably disappointed; 
and we must confess that, if the epis- 
.tolary style of Lord Byron was arti- 
ficial, it was a rare and admirable in- 
stance of that highest art which cannot 
be distinguished from nature. 

Of' the deep and painful interest 
irhicb this book excites no abstract 
can give a just notion. So sad and 
dark u story is scarcely to be found in 
any work of fiction ; and wc arc little 
disposed to envy the moralist who can 
read it without being softened. 

The pretty fable by which the Duchess 
of Orleans illustrated the character of 
her son the Regent might, with little 
change, be applied to Byron. All the 
fairies, save one, had l)ecn bidden to 
his cradle. All the gossips had lieen 
profuse of their gifts. One had be- 
stowed nobility, another genius, a third 
licauty. The malignant clf who had 
iK'cn uninvited came last, and, unable 
to reverse what her sisters had done 
for their favourite, had mixed up a 
curse with ever)' bh^ssing. In the 
rank of Lord Byron, in his under- 
standing, in his eharaeter, in his very 
jx rson, , there was a strange union of 
opposite extremes. He was born to 
all that men covet and admire. But 
ui <‘very one of those eminent advan- 
tages which ho jKiSsessed over others 
was mingled something of misery and 
debasement. He was sprung from a 
house, ancient indeed and noble, but 
degraded and irajiovcrishcd by a series 
of crinu's and follies which had at- 
tained a scandalous publicity. The 
kinsman whom ho succeeded had died 
poor, and, hut for merciful judgeis, 
would have died upon tlie gallows. 
The young jKjer had great intellectual 
powers; yet there was an unsound 
part in his mind. Hc^liad naturaUv a 
generous and feeling heart; but \is 
temwr was wayward and irritable. 
He nad a head which statuaries loved 
to copy, and a loot the deformity of 
which the bep^ars in the streets ipi- 
micked. DioSnguished at once by the 
strength and by the weakness of his 


intellect, affectionate yet perverse, a 
poor lord, and a handsome cripple, he 
required, if ever man required, the 
firmest and the most judicious training. 
But, capriciously as nature had deaifc 
with him, the parent to whom the office 
of forming his character was intrusted 
was more capricious still She passed 
from paroxysms of rage to paroxysms 
of tenderness. At one time she stifled 
him with her caresses: at another time 
she insulted his deformity. He came 
into the world; and the world treated 
him as his mother had treated him, 
sometimes with fondness, somctimeij 
with cruelty, never with justice. Il 
indulged him without discrimination, 
and punished him without discrimi- 
nation. He was truly a spoiled child, 
not merely the spoiled child of his 
pwent, but the spoiled child of nature, 
the spoiled child of fortune, the spoiled 
child of fame, the spoiled child of so- 
ciety. His first poems were received 
with a contempt which, feeble as they 
were, they did not absolutely dc8(?r\*e. 
The poem which he publislicd on his 
return from his travels was, on the 
other hand, extolled far above its merit. 
At twenty-four, he found himself on 
the highest pinnacle of literary fiune, 
with h^ott, Wordsworth, Southey, and 
a crowd of other distinguished writers 
l>cnenth his feet. There is scarcely an 
instance in history of so sudden a rise 
to so dizzy an eminenec. 

Ever}' thing that could stimulate, and 
every thing that could gratify the 
strongest propensities of our nature, 
the gaze of a hundred drawing-rooms, 
the acclamations of the whole nation, 
the applause of applauded men, the 
love of loT^l^y women, all this world 
and all file glory of it were at once 
offered to a youth to whom nature 
hadf given violent passions, and whom 
eddeation had never taught to control 
them. Ho lived as many men live 
who have no similar excuse to plead 
for their faults. But his countiymea 
and bis countrywomen would love him 
and admire him. Tlwywefe iifiolved to 
see in his excesses only m flasii and 
outbreak of that same fiery muid whidi 
glowed in his poe^. He attacked 
religion; yet in rdigions circles his 
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imme was m^ationod with foudness, 
and in many religious publications Jiis 
works were censured with singular 
tenderness. He lampooned the Mnce 
Regent ; yet he could not alienate the 
Tories. Everything, it seemed, was to 
be ibrgiven to youth, rank, and genius. 

Then came the reaction. Society, 
capricious in its indignation as it had 
been capricious in its fondness, flew 
into a rage with its froward and ])etted | 
darling. Ho had iKien worshipped 
with an irrational idolatry. He was 
persecuted with an irrational fury. 
Much has been written about those 
unhappy domestic occuiTcnces which 
decided tlie fate of his life. Yet no- 
thing is, nothing ever was, positively 
known to the public, but this, that he 
<piarrellcd with his lady, and that she 
refused to live with liim. There have 
been hints in abundance, and shrugs and 
shakings of the head, and “ Well, well, 
we know,’* and “We could an if wo 
would,” and “ If we list to speak,” and 
“There be that might an they list.” 
But we are not aware that tliere is be- 
fore the world substantiated by credi- 
ble, or cvm by tangible evidence, a 
single fact indicating that Lord Byron 
was more to blame than any other man 
who is on bad terms with his wife. 
The professional men wliom Lady 
Byron consulted were undoubtedly of 
opinion that she ought not to live with 
her husband. But it is to be remem- 
bered that they formed that opinion 
without hearing both sides. Wo do 
not say, we do not mean to insinuate, 
that Lady Byron was in any respect to 
blame. We tliiiik that those who con- 
demn her on the evidence which is now 
before the public are os rash as those 
who condemn her husband. We will 
not pronounce any judgment, we can- 
not, even in our own minds, fonn any 
jndgmei.t, on a transaction which is so 
imf«a*fectly known to us. It would 
liave been well if, at the time of the 
eeparatioiit all th<^ who knew os little 
aboa$|||MMtteeitlicn as we know about 
it i^own that forbeamce 

wM^tuider each cii^umstances, is but 
oommoti justice. 

We know no spectacle so ridiculous 
as the British public in one of its 
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periodical tits of morality. In general, 
elopements, divorces, and family quar- 
rels, pass with little notice. We read 
the scandal, talk about it for a day, 
and forget it. But once in six or 
seven years oui; virtue becomes out- 
rageous. We cannot suffer the laws of 
religion and decency to be violated. 
We must make a stand against vice. 
We must teach libertines that the Eng- 
lish people appreciate the importance 
of domestic ties. Accordingly somo 
uniDi i iinate man, in no respect more 
depra^ id than hundreds whose offences 
have boon treated with lenity, is singled 
out as an expiatory sacrifice. If ho 
has children, they are to be taken from 
him. If ho has a profession, he is f r> bo 
driven from it. He is cut by the higher 
orders, and hissed by the lower. He is, 
in truth, a sort of whipping-boy, by 
whoso vicarious agonies all the other 
transgressors of the same class are, it is 
supposed, sufficiently chastised. Wo 
reflect very complacently on our own 
severity, and compare with great pride 
the high standard of morals established 
in England with the Parisian laxity. 
At length our anger is satiated. Our 
victim is ruined and hoart-bt'bkcn. 
And our virtue goes quietly to sleep 
for seven years more. 

It is clear that those vices which de- 
stroy domestic happiness ought to be 
as much as possible repressed. It is 
equally clear that they cannot be re- 
pressed by penal legislation. It is 
therefore right and desirable that pul>- 
lic opinion should bo directed against 
them. But it should he directed against 
them uniformly, steadily, and tem- 
perately, not by sudden nts and starts. 
There should be one weight and one 
measure. Decimation is always an 
objectionable mode of punishment. It 
is the resource of judges too indolent 
and hasty to investigate facts and to 
discriimnate nicely between shades of 
guilt. It is an irrational practice, even 
when adopted by military tribunals. 
When adopted by the tribunal of 
public opinion, It is infinitely more 
irrational. It is good that a certain 
portion of disgrace should constantlr 
attend on certain bod actions. But it 
is not good that the offenders should 
t 3 
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merely liATe to stand the risks of a] 
lotteiy of infamy, that ninety-nine out 
of eyery hundred should escape, and 
that the hundredth, x^erhaps the most 
innocent of the hundred, should jmy 
for all. Wo rememher to have seen a 
mob assembled in Xincoln's Inn to 
hoot a gentleman against whom the 
most oppressive proceeding known to 
the English law was then in progress, 
lie was hooted because he had been an 
unfaithful husband, as if some of the 
most popular men of the age, Lord 
iSlelson for csaample, had not been un- 
iaithful husbands. We remember a 
still stronger case. Will xxwterity be- 
lieve that, in an age in which men 
whose gilantrics were universally 
known, and had been legally proved, 
lillcd some of the highest offices in the 
state and in tlie army, presided at the 
meetings of religious and Iwnevolent 
iUKtitutions, were the delight of every 
society, and the favourites of the mul- 
titude, a crowd of moralists went to 
the theatre, in order to pelt a X)oor 
actor for disturbing the ct»njugal feli- 
city of an alderman ? What tlierc was 
in the circumstances either of the of- 
fended or of the sufferer to vindicate 
the zeal of the audience, we could never 
conceive. It htis never been 8up])oscd 
that tlie situation of an actor is pecu- 
liarly favourable to the rigid virtues, 
or that an alderman cnjoy.« any sxiecial 
immunity from injuries such as that 
whicJi on this occasion roused the anger 
of the public. But such is tlie justice 
of inankind- 

In these coses the punishment was 
excessive ; hut the offence was known 
and proved. The cast" of Lord Byron 
was hartler. True Jedwood justice 
was doidt out to him. Eirst came the 
execution, fficn the investigation, and 
last of all, or raither not at the ac- 
cusation. Tlie public, without know- 
ing any thiug wl^^ver about the trons- 
actious in his family, dew into a violent 
passion with him, and x>roceeded to 
invent itoriea which mi{^ justify its 
anger. Ten or twenty did^nt ac- 
counts of the s^wuMtioi), Inoonsistent 
with each other, with themselves, und 
with common sense, eireulated at the 
samotime. What oHdenoe there might 
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be for any one of these, the virtuous 
people who rex)eated them neither 
knew nor cored. For in fact these 
stories were not the causes, but the 
effects of the public indignation. They 
resembled those loathsome slanders 
which Lewis Goldsmith, and other ab- 
ject libellers of the same class, were in 
the habit of publishing about Bona- 
])arte; such as that he poisoned a girl 
with arsenic when he was at the mili- 
tary school, that he hired a grenadier 
to shoot Dessaix at Marengo, that ho 
filled St. Cloud with all the pollutions 
of CapresB. There was a time when 
anecdotes like these obtained some 
credence from pei*sons who, hating the 
French emperor without knowing why, 
were eager to believe any thing which 
might justify their hatred. Lord Byron 
fared in the same way. Ilis country- 
men were in a bad humour with him. 
Ilis writings and his character had lost 
the charm of novelty. He had been 
guilty of the offence wliich, of all 
oiVenccs, is punished most severely; 
he had been over-praised; he had ex- 
cited too warm aii interest; and the 
public, with its usual justice, chastised 
him for its own folly . 'J'hc attachments 
ol‘ the multitude boar no small resem- 
blance to those of the wanton enchan- 
tress in the Arabian Tales, who, when 
the forty days of her fondness were 
over, was not content with dismissing 
her lovers, ]>ut condemned them to 
expiate, iu loathsome shapes, and under 
cruel penances, the crime of having 
once pleased her too well 

The obloquy which Byron had to 
endure was such as might well have 
shaken a more constant mind. Tho 
newspapers were filled with lampcwns. 
Ute theatres shook with execrations. 
He was excluded from circles where 
ho had lately been the obsen^ed of all 
observers. All those creeping thiiigs 
that riot in the decay of nobler natures 
hastened to their repast; and they were 
right; they did after their kind. It is 
not every day that the savage envy of 
aspiring danoei is gntift^ by the 
a^nies of such a spirit, and the de- 
gradation of such a name. 

The unhappy man left his countiy 
for ever, howl of contumely fot 
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lowed him across tho sea, up the Bhine, 
over the Alps; it gradually waxed 
tUiuter; it died away; those who had 
raised it began to ask each other, 
what, after all, was the matter abodt 
which they had been so clamorous, and 
wished to invite back the criminal 
wlioin they had just chased from them. 
His poetry became more popular than 
it had ever k'^en; and his complaints 
were read with tears ly thousands and 
tens of thousands who had never seen 
his face. 

He had fixed his hoiro on the shores 
of the Adriatic, in the most picturesque 
and interesting of cities, beneath the 
brightest of skies, and by the brightest 
of seas. Censoriousnoss was not the 
vice of the neighbours whom he had 
chosen. They w’erc a race corrupted 
by a bad government and a bad reli- 
gion, long renowned for skill in the 
arts of voluptuousness, and tolerant of 
all the caprices of sensuality. From 
the public opinion of the country of 
his adoption, ho had nothing to dread. 
With the public opinion of the country 
of his birth, was at open war. lie 
1 dunged into wild and desperate ex- 
cesses, eniioblod by no generous or 
tender sentiment From his Venetian 
haram he sent forth volume after 
volume, full of eloquence, of wit, of 
jiatbos, of ribaldry, and of bitter dis- 
dai n. His health sank under the cfiects 
of his intemperance. His hair turned 
grey. Ilis fiM>d ceased to nourish hinL 
A hectic fever withered liirn up. It 
seemed that his body and mind were 
about to perish together. 

Fn>m ftiis wn^'hed dogradatiom he 
was in some measure rescued by a con- 
nection, culpable indeed, yet such as, 
if it were judged by the standard of 
morality established in the coantiy 
where lie lived, might be called vir- 
tuou.4. But an imagination polluted 
by vice, a temper embittered by mis- 
fortune, and a frame habituated to the 
fatal cxcitt‘mcnt of intoxication, pre- 
vented him from fuUy enjoying the 
hap])iness which he might have derived 
from the purest and most tranquil of 
his many attaebraents. Midnight 
draughts of ardent spirits and Rhenish 
wines had begun to work the ruin of 


his fine intellect His verse lost much 
of the energy and condensation which 
had distinguished it But he would 
r^ot resign, without a struggle, the 
empire which he had exercised over 
the men of his generation. A new 
dream of ambition arose before him; 
to bo the chief of a literary party; to 
be the great mover of an intellectual 
revolution; to guide the public miud 
of England from his Italian retreat, as 
Voltaire had guided tlie public mind 
of France firom the villa of Femey, 
With ibis hope, as it should seem, he 
establihucd the LiboTaL But, power- 
fully as he had affected the imagina- 
tions of his contemporaries, he mistook 
his own powers if he hoped to direct 
their opinions; anH he still more 
grossly mistook his own disposition, if 
he thought that he could long act in 
concert with other men of letters. The 
f>lan failed, and failed ignonxiniously. 
Angry with himself, angry with his 
coadjutors, ho relinquished it, and 
turned to another project, the last and 
noblest of his life. 

A nation, once the first among the 
nations, preeminent in knowledge, pre- 
eminent in military glory, the cradle 
of philosophy, of eloquence, and of the 
fine arts, had been for ages lx>wod 
down under a cruel yoke. All the 
vices which oppression generates, the 
abject vices wmch it generates in those 
who submit to it, the ferocious vices 
whi(‘h it generates in those who struggle 
against it, had deformed the character 
of that miioTablo race. The valour 
which had won the great battle of 
human civilisation, which had saved 
Europe, which had subjugated Asia, 
lingered only among pirates and rob- 
bers. The ingenuity, once so con- 
spicuously dis^yed in every depait- 
ment of physical and moral science, 
had been depraved into a timid and 
servile cunning. On a sudden this 
degraded peofue had risen on their 
oppressors. Discountenanced or be- 
trayed by the surrounding [>otentate8, 
they had found in themselves some- 
thing of that which might well supply 
the place of aR foreign assistance, 
something of the energy of their 
fathers. 
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Mk a man of lettenv Bjron 
ocrnld not but be inteiested in the 
evient of this contest. His political 
o^dnions, though^ like all his opinions, 
unsettled, leaned strongly towards the 
side, of liberty. He had assisted the 
Italian insurgents with his purse, and, 
if their straggle against the Austrian 
gdremment been prolonged, would 
probably have assisted them with bis 
sword. But to Greece ho was attached 
by jK’euliar tics. He had when young 
residcfl in ihat country. Much of his 
most splendid and jjopular x)oetry had 
been inspired by its scenery and by its 
hi“?tory. Sick of inaction, degraded in 
his own eyes by his private vices and 
by his literary failtjrcs, pining for un- 
tried excitement and honourable dis- 
tinction, he carried his exhausted body 
and his wounded spirit to the Grecian 
camp. 

His conduct in his new situation 
showed so much vigour and good 
sense as to justify us in believing that, 
if his life had been prolonged, he might 
have distinguished himself as a soldier 
and a ]x>litician. Btit pleasure and 
eoryow had done the work of seventy 
Years uyion his delicate frame. Thu 
hand of death was upon him: he knew 
it; and the only wish which he uttered 
was that he might die swtird in hand. 

Tfiis was denied to him. Anxiety, 
exertion, exposure, and those fatal 
stimulants which had become indis- 
])ensal>lc to him, soon stretched him on 
a sick bed, in a strange land, amidst 
strange faces, without one human 
being that he loved near him. There, at 
thirty-six, the most celebrated English- 
man of the nineteenth century closed 
his hriiliant and miscruhlo career. 

We cannot even now retrace those 
events withom feeling something of 
what was felt by the nation, when it 
was first knowm that the grave had 
dosed over so much sorrow and so 
much glory; something of what was 
fdt by those w'ho saw the hearse, with 
its long train of coaches, turn slovrly 
northward, leaving behind it tlmt ceme- 
tery which had been consecrated by 
the dust of so many great pods, bnt 
of which the doors were dooed against 
all that reniainod of Byron. We well 


remember that on that day, rigid 
moralists could not refrain from weep- 
ing for one so young, so illustrious, so 
unhappy, gifted with such rare gifts, 
and tried by such strong temptations. 
It is unnecessary to make any reflec- 
tions. The history carries its moral 
with it. Our age has indeed been 
fruitful of warnings to the eminent 
and of consolations to the obscure. 
Two men have died within our recol- 
lection, who, at a time of life at which 
many people have hardly completed 
their education, had raised themselves, 
each in his own department, to the 
height of glory. One of them died at 
Longwood; the other at Missolonghi. 

It is ahviiys difficult to separate the 
literary chnractcr of a man Avho lives 
in our own time from his personal cha- 
racter. It is ]»eculiarly difiicult to 
make this separation in the case of 
Lord Byron. For it is scarcely too 
much to .say, that I.K)rd Byron never 
wTotc without some reference, direct or 
indirect, to himself. TIic interest ex- 
cited by the events of his life mingles 
itself in our minds and ^u’nbablv in the 
mindsof almost all our rca<lei*s, with the 
interest w’hich proi)erly belongs to his 
works. A generation ninst pass away 
before it wdll he possildc to form a fair 
jiKlginent of his hooks, considered 
merely as b<K>ks. At ])resent they are 
not only hooks, but relies. We will 
however venture, though with un- 
feigned dittidence, to oflhr some de- 
sultory remarks on his poetry. 

His lot was cast in the time of a 
great literary revolution. That |K)eti- 
cal dynasty which had dethroned 
tlio successors of Shaksixiare and 
Spenser was, in its turn, dethroned by 
a race who represented themselves as 
heirs of the ancient line, so long dis- 
{M>ssesscd by usurpers, llie real na- 
ture of this revolution has not, we think, 
been comprehended by the great ma- 
jority of those who concurred in it. 

Wherein especially does the poetry 
of our times differ from that of the last 
century? Ninety-nine pcrson.s out 
of a hundred would answer that the 
poetry of the last centurj' was coi m't, 
but cold and mechanical, and that the 
poem* of our time, though wild and 
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insular, presented far more vivid 
images, and excited the passions far 
more strongly than that of Parnell, of 
Addison, or of Pope. In the samo 
manner we constantly hear it said, that 
the»poets of the age of Elizabeth had 
fa, more genius, but far less correctness, 
than those of the age of Anne. It 
seems to be taken for granted, that 
ih^e is some incompatibility,.6ome an- 
tithesis between correctness and cre- 
ative power. We rather suspect that 
this notion arises merely from an abuse 
of words, and that ^t has been the pa- 
rent of many of the fallacies which 
perplex the science of criticism. 

Wliat is meant by correctness in 
poetry? If by correctness bo meant 
the conforming to niles which have their 
foundation in truth and in the prin- 
ciples of human nature, then correct- 
ness is only another name for excel- 
lence, If by correctness J)c meant the 
conforming to niles purely arbitrary, 
correctness may be another name for 
dulness and absurdity. 

A A^Titcr who tleacribcs visible ob- 
jects falsely and violates the propriety 
of cliaracter, a writer who makes the 
mountain? “ nt d their drowsy heads” 
at Tiiglit, or a dying man take leave of 
the world with a rant like that of Max- 
iniin, mav be said, in Uio high and just 
sense of the phrase, to write incorrectly. 
He violates the first great law of his art. 
His imitation is altogether unlike the 
thing imitated. The four poets who 
are most eminently free from incor- 
rectness of this description are Homer, 
Dante, Shakspeore, and Milton. They 
are, therefore, in one sense, and that the 
liest sense, tjie most correct of f>octs. 

Wheii It IS said that Virgil, though 
he liad less genius than Homer, was a 
more correct writer, what sense is at- 
tached to the w'ord correctness? Is it 
meai t that the story of the jEneid is 
developer! more skilfully than that of 
the Odyssey? that the, Koman de- 
scribes the face of the external world, 
or the emotions of the mind, more ac- 
curately than the Greek? that the cha- 
rocters of Achates and Mnestheusare 
more nicely discririinated, and morel 
consistently supported, than those ol ; 
Achilles, of Nestor, and of Ulysses? j 


The fact incontestably is that, for every 
violation of the fundamental laws of 
poetry which can be found in Homer, it 
would be easy to*find twenty in Virgil. 

Troilus and Cressida is perhaps of 
all the plays of Shakspeai'e that whicli 
is commonly considered as the most’in- 
correct. Yet it seems to ns infinitely 
more correct, in the sound sense of the 
term, than jvhai are called the most 
correct plays of the most correct dra- 
matists. Compai'o it, for example, with 
the I pL ‘genie of Kacine. We are sure 
that he Greeks of Shakspeare bear a 
far greater resemblance than the 
Greel^ of Racine to the real Greeks 
who besieged Troy; and for this rea- 
son, that the Greeks of Shakspoaro are 
human beings, and the Greeks of Ra- 
cine mere names, mere words printed 
in capitals at the head of paragra])liH 
of declamation. Racine, it is true, 
would have shuddered at the thought 
of making a warrior at the siege of 
Troy quote Aristotle. But of what 
use is it to avoid a single anachronism, 
when the whole play is one anachron- 
ism, the sentiments and plirases of 
Versailles in the camp of Aulis? 

In the sense in which wo are now 
using the word correctness, we think 
that Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Wordswortli, 
Mr. Coleridge, are far more correct 
poets tlian those who are commonly 
extolled as the models of coiTOctncss, 
Pope, for example, and Addison. The 
single description of a moonlight night 
in Pope’s Riad contains more inaccu- 
racies than can be found in all the Ex- 
cursion. There is not a single scene 
in Cato, in which all that conduces to 
poetical illusion, all the propriety of 
character, of language, of situation, is 
not more grossly violated than in any 
part of the Lay of the last MinstreJ. 
No man can possibly think that the 
liomans of Addison resemble the real 
Romans so closely as the moss-troopers 
of Scott resemble the real moss-troop- 
ers. Wot Tinlinn and William of 
Dcloraino are not, it is true, persons of 
8t» much dignity as Cato. But the 
dignity of the persons represented has 
as little to do with the correctness of 
poetry as urith tbe correctness of paint- 
ing. We prefer a gijisy by Reynolds 
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to Majesty's head cm a sigii-post, would, therefore, hare been little less 
and a Border^ by Scott to a Senator than a miracle if the laws of the Athe- 
by Addisom nian stage had been found to suit 

In what sense, then, is the word cor* plays in. which there was no chonis. 
rectness used by those who say, with All the greatest masteq)iece8 of the 
the author of the Pursuits of Literature, dramatic art have been composed Jn 
tliat Pope was the most correct of Eng- direct violation of the unities, and 
lisb Po<jts, and that next to Po}^ could never have been composed if the 
came tlio late 3ir. Gifford? Wlmt is unities had not been violated. It is 
the nature and value of tlpit correct- clear, for example, that such a clia- 
ness, the praise of wliich is denied to. racter as that of Hamlet could never 
jV£ael>eth, to Lear, and to Othello, and have been developed within the limits 
given to Hoolc's translations and to to which Alheri confined himself. Yet 
all the Seatonian prize-poems? We such was the reverence of literary men 
t;aa discover no eternal rule, no rule during the last century for these 
founded in reason and in the nature unities that Johnson who, much to his 
of things, which Shakspeare does not honour, took the op[> 08 ite side, was, as. 
observe mucli more strictly than Pope, he says, “ frighten^ at his own tc- 
But if by correctness be meant the mcrity," and ** afraid to stand against 
conforming to a narrow legislation the authorities which might be pro- 
which, while lenient to the mala in se, duced against him." 
multiplies, without a shadow of a rea- There are other rules of the same 
son, the mo/a proAiftito, if by correct- kind without end. “ Shakspeare," says 
ness bo meant a strict attention to Itymer, ought not to Live made 
certain ceremonious observances, which Othello black ; for the hero of a tnigedy 
arc no more essential to ]x>etry than ought always to be white." Milton," 
etiquette to good government, or than says onotlier critic, ought not to 
the washings of a Hiariscc to devotion, have taken Adam for his hero; for the 
then, ussuredly, Pom may bo a more hero of on epic po^ ought always to 
correct ()oet tmui Snaks^ieare; and, if be victorious." ** Milton," says another, 
the code were a little altereil, Colley ** ought not to have put so many siml- 
Cibber might be a more correct poet ies into his first book ; for the fit's! l>ook 
than l’o]>e. But it may well be doultted of an epic poem mig^t always to be the 
whether this kind of correctness be a most onadomed. There are no siunles 
merit, nay, whether it be not an ab- in the first book ol the Hiad." “Milton," 
salute fault. says another, ** ought not to have placed 

It would be amusing to make a in an epic pomu such lines as these : — 
digest of the irrutioQal laws whidi bad » • Wldle thus 1 aaUed, and strayed I knew 
critics have framed for the government not whither.' ” 
of poets. First in celebrity and in ab- And why not f The critic is ready 
surdity stand the dramatic unities of with a reason, a lady’s reason. “Such 
place tuid time. No human being lias lines," says ^ “ are not, it must be 
ever beeu able to find any thing that allowed, unpleasing to the W; but the 
could, even by courtesy, ha called au redundmit syllahle ought to l>e con- 
;ii^umeut fen* these unities, except that fined to the drama, and not admittod 
they have been deduced fVom the gene- into epic poetry." As to the reduu- 
ral practice cd* the Greeks. It requires dant in heroic rhyme on 

no very profound examination to dis- serious sul^ts, it has been, trom the 
cover that the Gijcek dramas, often time of Pope downward, pros«:ril>ed by 
admirable as Gom|>osittoiis, arc, as ex- ttra general consent of all tlie correct 
hibitious of human character and hu- school. No aagasuie would have ad- 
man lit'e, far inferior to the English ; mined so inconreot acouplet as that of 
iduys of the age of KHiaihsth. Every Drayto&t 

W'boUr knows that the dramsiic part - sa when w« Brad untoudi^d with thosa 
of the Atlienian tragedies was si first ^ disgrasss, 

sabordiDikU to tlM iTital part. Itj ■ oo r our dewem- 
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Another law of heroic rhyme, wliich, 
fifty years ago, was considered as ftm- 
dainental, was, that there should be a 
pause, a comma at least, at the end Oi 
every couplet It was also provided 
that there sljould never be a full stop 
except at the end of a line. Well do 
we remember to have heard a most 
correct judge of poetry revile Mr. 
liogers for the incorrectness of tliat 
most sweet and gniccful passage, 

Such grief was ours, — it soems but yester- 
may,— 

When in iby priiae, wishing so much to 
stay, 

*Twas tliirm, Maria, thine without a sigh 

At midnight in a sister’s arms to die. 

Oh thou wcrt lovely ; lovely was tliy 
frame. 

And pure tliy spirit as from heaven it 
came: 

And when recall'd to join the blest above 

Thou diedst a victim to excoeding love, 

!N ursirig the young to heoltli. In ha])pier 
hours, 

"When idle FaiK^ wove luxuriant flowers. 

Once in tliy imrth thou badst me write 
on thoo ; 

And now i write what thoc shslt never 

see,** 

Sir Koger Newdigate is fairly enti- 
tled, think, to be ranked among the 
great critics of this school. He made 
a law that .ione of the poems written 
for the prize which ho established at 
Oxford should exceed fifty lines. This 
law seems to us'to have at least as much 
foundation in reason as any of those 
whi( h wc have mentioned ; nay, much 
more, for fhe world, we believe, is pretty 
well agreed in thinking tliat the shorter 
a prize-poem it, tlie better. 

We do iK»t see why we should not 
make a few more rules of the same kind ; 
why wc should not enact that the number 
of scenes in every act shall be three or' 
some multiple of tliree, that the number 
of lines in every scene shall be an exact 
square, that the dramatis persona shall 
never \>e more or fewer than 8ixteen,and 
that, in her* »ic rhymes, evciy thirty-sixth 
line shall have twelve syllables. If we 
were to lay down tliese canons, and to 
call Pop>c, GoldsmiLh,and Addison in- 
correct writers for not havfog complied 
with ottr whims, we should act pre- 
cisely as those critics act who find in- 
correctness in the mp^gnificent imagery 
and the vaned music of Coleridge and 
SisSky, 


The oorrectness which the last cen- 
tury prized so much resembles the cor- 
rectness of those pictures of the garden 
of Eden which we see in old Bibles. 
We have an exact square enclosed by 
the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and 
Euphrates! each with a convenient 
bridge in the centre, rectangular beds 
of flowers, a long canal, neatly bricked 
and railed in, thu tree of knowledge 
clipped like one of the limes behind the 
Tuillcries, standing in the centre of the 
grai. I alley, the snake twined round it, 
the n n on tlie right hand, the woman 
on the left, and thi‘ beasts drawn up in 
an exact circle round them. In one 
sense the picture is correct enough. 
Tliat is to say, the squares are correct; 
the circles are correct; the man and 
the woman are in a most correct line 
with the ti^e; and the snake forms a 
most correct spiraL 

But if there were a painter so gifted 
that he could place on the canvass that 
glorious paradise, seen by the interior 
eye of him whose outward sight had 
failed with long watching and labour- 
ing for liberty and truth, if there were 
a painter who could set before us the 
mazes of the sapphire brook, the lake 
with its fringe of myrtles, the flowery 
meadows, the grottoes overhung by 
vines, the forests shining with Hespe- 
rian fruit and with the plumage of 
gorgeous birds, the massy shade of 
that nuptial bower which showered 
down roses on the sleeping lovers, 
what should we think of a connoisseur 
who should tell us that this painting, 
though finer than the absurd picture 
in the old Bible, was not so correct. 
Surely we should answer, It is Iwth 
finer and more correct; and it is finer 
because it is more correct. It is not 
made up of correctly drawn diagrams; 
but it is a correct painting, a worthy 
representation of that which it is in- 
tended to represoit. 

It is not in the fine arts alone that 
this false correctness is prized by nar- 
row-minded men, by men who cannot 
distinguish means ftom ends, or what 
is accidental ftom what is essential. 
M. Jourdatn admired correctnee# in 

fencini^ **Toa had no business to hit me 
then. You must never thfust in quart 
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iE foa have tbmat in tierce." M. the rudest and the most enlij^hteneti^ 
Tom^ liked correctness in medical bear witnesa Since its first great 
practice. ** I stand up for Artemius, masterpieces were produced, every 
That ho killed his patient is plain thing that is changeable in this world 
enough. But still he acted quite ac- has been changed. Civilisation has 
cording to rule. A man dead is a man been gained, lost, gained j^gain. Ke- 
deod; and there is an end of the matter, ligions, and languages, and forms of 
But if rules are to be broken, there is government, and usages of private life, 
no saying what consequences may fol- and modes of thinking, all have uiider- 
low.” Wc have heard of an old German gone a succession of revolutions, 
officer, who was a great admirer of Every thing has passed away but the 
correctness in military operations. He great features of nature, and the heart 
used to revile Bonaparte for spoiling of man, and the miracles of that art of 
the science of war, which had been which it is the office to reflect back the 
can ied to such exquisite perfection by heart of man and the features of nature. 
Marshal Baun. “ In my youth we Those two strange old poems, the won- 
used to march and countermarch all der of ninety generations, still retain 
the summer without gaining or losing all their freshness. They still coin- 
a square league, and then we went into mand the veneration of minds enriched 
winter quarters. And now comes an by the literature of many nations and 
ignorant, hot-headed young man, who ages. They are still, even in wretched 
flics about from Boulogne to Ulm, and translations, the delight of schoolboys. 
fr(»m Ulm to the middle of Moravia, Having survived ten thousand capri- 
and fights battles in December. The cious fashions, having seen successive 
whole system of his tactics is mon- codes of criticism become obsqlete, they 
strously incorrect." The world is of still remain to us, immortal with the 
opinion, in spite of critics like these, immortality of truth, the same wlitni 
tiuit the end of fencing is to hit, that perused in the study of an English 
the end of medicine is to cure, tliat the scholar, as when they were first chanted 
end of war is to conquer, and that those at the banquets of the Ionian princes, 
means ar<^ the most correct which best Poetry is, as was said more than two 
BCCfunplisli the ends. thousand yoirs ago, imitation. It is 

And has i>oetry no end, no eternal an art analogous in in*iny respects to 
and immutable principles? Is |>oetiy, the art of jminting, sculpture, and act- 
like hcriUdr}', mere mutter of arbitrary ing. The imitations of the painter, the 
regulation ? The heralds tell us that sculptor, aud the actor, are indeed, 
<'ertain scutcheons and bearings denote within certain limits, more jKjrfect than 
certain conditions, and that to put those of the The machinery 

colours on colours, or metals on metals, which the poet employs consists merely 
is false bla/.onry. If all this were re- of words ; and words cannot, even 
versed, if every coat of arms in Euro|)c when employed by such an artist as 
were new fashioned, if it were decreed ^lomer or Dante, present to the mind 
that or should never be placed bat on images of visible objects quite so lively 
argetkt, or argent but on or, that illc- and exact os those which we carry 
gitimacy should be denotcKi by a away from looking on the works of the 
loxengo, and widowhood by a bend, brush and the chisel. But, on the other 
the new science would be just as gwal hand, the range of poetry is infinitely 
as the old science, because l>oth the wider than that of any other imitative 
new and the old would be g<x)d for art, or than that of all the other imita- 
nothing. The mummery of PPilcullis tivc arts together. The sculptor can 
and Rouge Dragon, as it has no other imitate onlys form ; the painter only 
value than that which caprice has as- form and colour ; the actor, until the 
signed to it, may well submit to any j poet supplies him with words, only 
Uw» which caprice may impose on it. j form, colour, and motion. Poetrr 
But it is not so with that great imita- : holds the outer world in coniinon with 
five art, to the power of wldch all ages, ! the other arts. The heart of man is 
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the prorince of poetry, «nd of poet^ 
alone. The painter, the sculptor, and 
the actor can exhibit no more of human 
passion and character than that small 
p^ion which overflows into the gesture 
and the face, always an imperfect, often j 
a de'Xiitful, sign^f that which is within. 
The deeper and more complex parts of 
human nature can be exhibited by 
means of words alone. Thus the ob- 
jects of the imitation of poetry are the 
whole external and the whole internal 
univeroe, the face of nature, the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, man as he is in him- 
self, man as he appears in society, all 
things which really exist, all things of 
which we can form an imapi in our 
minds by combining together parts of 
things which really exist. The domain 
of this imperial art is commensurate 
with the imaginative faculty. 

An art essentially imitative ought not 
surely to be subjected to rules which 
tend to make its imitations less perfect 
than they otherwise would be; and 
those w ho obey such rules ought to be 
called, not correct, but incorrect artists. 
The tnie way to judge of the rules by 
which English poetry was governed 
during the last century is to look at 
the effects which they ])roduced. 

It was in 1780 that Johnson com- 
pleted his Lives of the Poets. He tells 
us in that work that, since the time of 
Dryden, English }x>etry had shown no 
tendency to relapse into its original 
savageness, that its language had been 
refined, its numbers tuned, and 
sentiments improved. It may perhaps 
be doubted whether the nation hod any 
great reason to cxidt in the reflne- 
ments ajul improvements which gave it 
Douglas for Othello, and the Triumphs 
of Temper for the Fairy Queen. 

It was during the thirty years which 
preceded the api>earance of Johnson’s 
Liv^cs tbnt the diction and versification 
of English poetry were, in the sense in 
which the word is commonly used, 
most correct Those thirty years are, 
as respects poetry, the most deplorable 
port of our literary history. They have 
indeed bequeathed to us scarcely any 
poetry which deserves to be remem- 
bered. Two or three hundred lines of 
Gray, twice as nmnv of Goldsmith, a 
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few stanzas of Beattie and Collins, a 
few strophes of Mason, and a few clevei 
prologues and satires, were the master- 
pieces of this age of consummate ex- 
cellence. They may all be printed in 
one volume, and that volume would be 
by no means a volume of extraordinary 
merit. It would contain no poetiy of 
the very highest class, and little which 
could be placed veiy high in the second 
class. The Paradise Regained or Co- 
mus would outweigh it 

At last, when poetry had fallen into 
such utter decay that Mr. Hayley was 
though- a great poet, it began to 
appear that the excess of the evil was 
about to work the cure. Men became 
tired of an insipid conformity to a 
standard which derived no aui.h('rity 
from nature or reason. A shallow 
critici.sm had taught them to ascribe* a 
superstitious value to the spurious cor- 
rectness of poetasters. A deeper criti- 
cism brought them back to the true 
correctness of the first great masters. 
The eternal law^s of poetry regained 
[ their power, and the temporary fashions 
which had superseded those laws went 
after the wig of Lovelace and the hoop 
of Clarissa. 

It was in a cold and barren season 
that the seeds of that rich harvest 
which wo have reaped were first sown. 
While poetry was every year becom- 
ing more feeble and more mechanical, 
while the monotonous versification 
which Pope had introduced, no longer 
redeemed by his brilliant wit and his 
compactness of expression, palled on 
the ear of the pubUc, the great works 
of the old masters were every day at- 
tracting more and more of the admira- 
tion which they deserved. The plays 
of Shakspeare were better acted, better 
edited, and better known than they had 
ever been. Our fine ancient ballads 
were again read with pleasure, and ic 
became a fashion to imitate them. 
Many of the imitations were altogether 
contemptible. But they showed that 
men had at least begun to admire the 
excellence which they could not rival. 
A literaiy revolution was evidently at 
hand. There was a ferment in the 
minds of men, a vague craving for 
something new, a disposition to hail 
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wiAi any thing which might at 

fifft sight wear the appearance of ori- 
ginaUty. A reforming age is always 
fertile of impostors. O^e same excited 
state of public feeling which produced 
the great separation from the sec of 
Rome produced also the excesses of 
the Anabaptists. The same stir in the 
public mind of Europe which overthrew 
the abuses of the old French govern- 
ment, produced the Jacobins and Thco- 
philanthropiSts. Maepherson and Della 
Crusca were to the true reformers of 
English pe>etry what Knipperdoling was 
to J iUther, or Clootz to 'Turgot. The 
MiCcees of Chatterton’g forgeries and of 
the far more contemptible forgeries of 
Ireland alhowod that people had begun 
to love the old poe^ well, though not 
wisely. Tlie public was never more 
disposed to believe stories without 
evidence, and to admire books without 
merit. Any thing which could break 
the dull moiwjtony of the correct school 
was iu*ce,ptablc. 

The i'orerunner of the great resto- 
ration of our litcratuTo was Cow per. 
Ris literary career began and ended at 
nearly the same time with that of Al- 
fjcri. A comparison between Alfieri 
and Cowper may, at first sight, appear 
as strange as that which a loyal Ifrcs- 
byterian mtiiister is said to have made 
in 1745 hetweeu George the Second 
and Enoch. It may seem that the 
gentle, shy. melancholy Calvinist, whose 
spirit had been broken by fagging at 
school, who had not courage to cam a 
livelihood by reading the titles of bills 
in the House of Lords, and whose fa- 
voorite U'^tsociates were a blind old lady 
and an evangelical divine, could have 
nothing in (common with the haughty, 
ardent, and voluptuous nobleman, the 
horse-jockey, the libertine, who fought 
Lord Li^mer in Hyde Park, and 
rt>bl>ed mo Pretender of his qnceii. 
But though the private lives of these 
remarkabie men nresent scarcely any 
Tioiuts of rcsesublsmcc, their litorary 
lives boar a close analogy to each other. 
They both found poctiy m its lowest 
state of degradatioii, artificial, 

and altogemer nerveless. They both 
iKMHMwmi precisely the taknts which 
fitted them for the task of raising it 


from that deep abasement. They can- 
not, in strictness, be called great poets. 
They had not in any very high degree 
the creative power, 

** The vision and the Ibculty divine:” 
bnt they had great vigour of thought, 
great w^armth of feeMhg, and what, in 
their circumstances, was above all things 
important, a manliness of taste which 
approached to roughness. They did 
not ^al in mechanical versification 
and conventional phrases. They wrote 
concerning things the thought of which 
set their hearts on fire; and thus whiit 
they wrote, even when it wanted every 
other grace, had that inimitable grace 
which sAccrity and strong passion im- 
part to the rudest and most homely 
compositions. Each of them sought 
for inspiration in a noble and affecting 
sul)ject, fertile of images which had 
not yet been hackneyed. Liberty was 
the muse of Alfieri, Religion was the 
muse of Cowper. The same truth is 
found in their lighter pieces. They 
were not among those who deprecated 
the severity, or dcplore3 the absence, 
of an unreal mistress in melo(lif)us 
< ommonplaces. Instead of raving about 
imaginary Cblocs and Sylvias, Cowper 
wrote of Mrs.Un win’s knitting-needles. 
The only love-ventes of Alfieri were 
addressed to oim whom ho truly and 
passionately loved. “Tutte lo rime 
amorosc cho seguono,” says he,‘*tntte 
SOHO per essa, e l>en sue, o di lei sola- 
luenie ; poich^ mai d’ altra donna per 
Serto coil canterd.” 

These great men were not free from 
affectation. But their affectation was 
dircctlyopposed to the affectation which 
generally prevailed. lilach of them 
expressed, in strong and bitter lan- 
guage, the contempt which he felt for 
the efi'eminato poetasters who were in 
fashion both in England and in Itah . 
Cowper complains that 

" Manner is all In all, what«*er is writ, 

The substitute for genius, and wit.” 

lie praised Pope ; yet he regretted 
that Pope had 

“ Made poetiy a mere TOechanlc art, 

And everjwarhier had his tune by heart.** 

Alfieri spieaks with similar scorn of 
the tragedies of his piedecossotu. “ Mi 
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cadevwio dalle mani per la lanifui- 
dezza, tritialita e prolissita dei modi c 
del rerso, senza paiiare poi della sner- 
vatezza dei pensieri. Or pei*di^ mr i 
qnesta nostra divina lingua, si maschia 
onco, cd energica,« feroce, in bocca di 
IMntc, dorra ella farsi cost sbiadata 
ed cnimca nel dialogo tragico?** 

To men thus sick of the langnid 
manner of their cantemtK>rariesruggcd> 
ness seemed a venirl fault, or rather a 
positive merit In their h^ed of me- 
Tctri'ious ornament, and of whatCow- 
]>or calls ** creamy smoothness,” they 
erred on the opposite side. Their style 
was too austere, their versification too 
harsh. It is not easy, however, to 
overrate the service which they ren- 
dered to literature. The intrinsic value 
of their poems is considerable. But 
the example which they set of mutiny 
against an absurd system was inva- 
luable. The part which they per- 
formed was rather that of Moses than 
that of Joshua. They opened the 
house of bondage ; but Uiey did not 
enter the promised land. 

During the twenty years which fol- 
lowed the death of Cowper, the revo- 
lution in English poetry was fully 
consmnmatcd. None of the writers of 
this period, not even Sir Walter Scott, 
contributed so much to the consum- 
mation as Lord Byron. Yet Lord 
Byron contributed to It unwillingly, 
and with constant self-reproach and 
shame. All his tastes and inclinations 
led him to take part with the school of 
|>oetry whi<*h was going out against 
the school which was coming in. Of 
Pope - himse lf he spoke with extra- 
vagant admiration. He did not ven- 
tan? dii^'ctly to say that the little man 
of Twickenham was a greater poet than 
Shakspeare or Milton} but he hinted 
pretty clearly that he thought so. Of 
his contemporaries, scarcely any had so 
much of his admiration as Mr. GiflTord, 
who, considered as a poet, was merely 
Pope, without Pope’s wit and fancy, 
and whose satires arc decidedly in- 
ferior in vigour and poignancy to the^ 
very imperfect juvenfle performance of' 
Lord B^Ton himself. He now and then 
praised Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Cole- 
ridge, but ungraciously and without 


cordiality. When he attacked them, 
he brought his whole soul to the work. 
Gtf the most elaborate of Mr. Words- 
worth’s poems he could find nothing 
to say, bnt that it was “ clumsy, and 
frowsy, and his aversion.” Peter Bell 
excited his spleen to such a degi'ce 
that he evoked the shades of l^ope 
and Drydon, and demanded of them 
whether it wer) possible that such 
trash could evade contempt? In his 
heart he thought his own Pilgrimage 
of TTar >ld inferior to his Imitation of 
Hor . 'e’s Art td Poetrj, a feeble echo 
of Vo\yQ and Johuson. Tliis insipid 
performance he rci>eatcdly designed to 
■ publish, and was withheld only by the 
solicitations of his friends. Ho lias 
distinctly declared his approbation of 
the unities, the most absurd laws by 
which genius was ever held in servi- 
tude. In one of his works, we think 
in his letter to Mr. Bowles, ho compares 
the poetry of the eighteenth century to 
the Parthenon, and that of the nine- 
teenth to a Turkish mosque, and boasts 
that, though he had assisted his con- 
temporaries in building their grotesque 
and barbarous edifite, ho had never 
joined them in defacing the remains of 
a chaster and more graceful tirchi- 
tccturc. In another letter he compares 
the change which had recently passed 
on English poetry to the decay of Latin 
poetry after the Augustan age. In 
the time of Pope, he tells his friend, it 
was all Horace with us. It is all 
Claudian now. 

For the great old masters of the art 
he had no very enthusiastic veneration. 
In liis letter to Mr. Bowles he uses ex- 
pressions which clearly indicate that 
ho preferred Pojxi’s Iliad to the ori- 
ginal. Mr. Moore confesses that his 
triend uras no veiy fervent admirer of 
Shakspeare. Of all the poets of the 
first class. Lord Byron seems to have 
admired Dante and Milton most. Yet 
in the fourth canto of Cbilde Harold, 
he places Tasso, a writer not merely 
inferior to them, but of quite a different 
order of mind, <m at least a footing of 
equality with them. Mr. Hunt it, wo 
sus])cct, quite correct in eaying that 
Lrjrd Byron could see little or no 
merit in Spenser. 
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Bjioii the critic and Byron the 
poet were two very different men. 
Tlie effects of the noble writer’s theory 
may indeed often be traced in his prac- 
tice. But his disposition led him to 
accommodate himself to the literary 
taste of the age in which he lived; and 
his talents would have enabled him to 
accommodate himself to the taste of 
any age. 'Hiough he said much of 
his contempt for mankind, and though 
he boasted that amidst the inconstancy 
of fortune and of fame he was all-suf- 
dcient to himself, his literary career 
indictxted nothing of that lonely and 
unsocial pride which he affected. We 
cannot conceive him, like Milton or 
Wordsworth, defying the criticism of his 
contemporaries, retorting their scorn, 
and labouring on a poem in the full 
assurance that it would be unpopular, 
and in the full assurance that it would 
Iks immortal. He has said, by the 
mouth of one of his heroes, in speaking 
of political greatness, tluit ho must 
serve who fain would sway,” and this 
ho assigns as a reason for not entering 
into political life. lie did not con- 
sider that the sway which he had ex- 
ercised in literature had lK!cn purchased 
by servitude, by the sacrifice of his own 
taste to the taste of the public. 

He was the creature of his age; and 
w’hcnevcr he hod lived he would have 
l>cen the creature of his age. Under 
C'harlcs the First Byron would have 
been more quaint than l>onne. Under 
Chiu-los the ^Second the rants of Byron’s i 
rhyming plays would have pitted it, 
boxed iiiul galleried it, with those of 
any Ba) es or Bilboo. Under George 
the First, the monotonous smdothness 
of Byron’s vcrsificatUni and the terse- 
ness of his expression would have made 
l*ope himself envious. 

As it was, he was the man of the 
last thirteen years of the eighteenth 
century, and of the first twenty-three 
years of the nineteenth centnry. He 
Wlonged hidf to the old, and half to 
the new school of noetry. His {wrsonal 
toiete led him to thtfHbrmeir; his tliirst 
of praise to the latter; his ^ents were 
equally suited to both. His fame was 
a common ground on which the loslots 
on boU) sides, Gifford for example, and 


Shelley, might meet. He was the re- 
presentative, not of either literaiy 
party, but of both at once, and of their 
con^ct, and of the victory by which 
that conflict was terminated. His 
poetry fills and measures the whole 
of the vast interval through which our 
literature has moved since the time of 
Johnson. It touches the Essay on 
Man at the one extremity, and the Ex- 
cursion at the other. 

There are several parallel instances 
in literary history. Voltaire, for ex- 
ample, was the connecting link between 
the France of Lewis the Fourteenth 
and the France of Lewis the Sixteenth, 
between Bacine and Boileau on the 
one side, and Condorcet and Beaumar- 
chais on the other. He, like Lord Byron, 
put himself at the head of an intellec- 
tual revolution, dreading it all the time, 
murmuring at it, sneering at it, yet 
choosing rather to move before his ago 
in any direction than to be left behind 
and forgotten. Dryden was the connect- 
ing link between the literature of the 
age of James the First, and the literature 
of tlie age of Anne. Oromasdes and 
Arimanes fought for him. Arimanes 
carried him off. But his heart was to 
the last with Oromasdes. Lord Byron 
was, in the same manner, ihe mediator 
iMjtwcen two generations, between two 
hostile poetical sects. Though always 
sneering at Mr. Wordswortli, he was 
yet, though perhaps unconsciously, the 
interpreter between Mr. Wordsworth 
and tlio multitude. In tht* Lyrical 
Ballads and the Excursion Mr. Words- 
worth apj)eared ns the high priest of a 
worship, of which nature was tha idoL 
No poems have ever indicated a more 
extjuisite jjcrception of the beauty of 
the outer world or a more passionate 
love and reverence for that beauty. 
Yet they were not popular; and it is 
not likely that they ijvw will be po- 
ptilar 08 the poetry of Sr Walter Scott 
is popular. The foeling which per- 
vaded them was too deep for general 
sympathy. Their style was often too 
^stcriofis ftir general comprehension. 
They made a lew esoteric disciples, 
and many ieoffers. Lord Bynm 
founded what may be called an ex- 
j oteric Lake school; and oU the readers 
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of rwree ia England, wt might sa;" in 
Europe, hastened to sit at his feet. 
What Mr. Wordsworth had said like a 
recluse. Lord Byron said like a man of 
the world, with less profound feelingp, 
but with more perspicuity, energ)", and 
conciseness. We would refer our 
n’aders to the last two cantos of Chflde 
Harold and to Manfred, in proof of 
these observations. 

Lord Byron, like Mr. Wordsworth, 
had nothing dramatic in his genius. 
He was indeed the reverse of a great 
dramatist, the very antithesis to a great 
dramatist. All his characters, Harold 
lookiijg on the sk}% from wliich his 
country and the sun arc disj'.ppearing 
together, the Giaour standing aj^art in 
the gloom of the side aisle, and cast- 
ing a haggard scowl from under his 
long hood at the crucifix and the cen- 
ser, Conrad leaning on his sword by 
the watch-tower, I^ara smiling on the 
dancers, Alp gazing steadily on the 
fatal cloud as it passes before the moon, 
Manfred wandering amoi g the preci- 
j)ioc8 of Berne, Azzo on the judgment- 
seat, Ugo at tlie bur, Lambro frown- 
ing on the .siesta of his daughter and 
Juan, Cain presenting his unacceptable 
offering, are essentially the same, llie 
varieties arc varieties merely of age, 
situation, and outward show. If ever 
Jjord Byron attempted to exhibit men 
of a different kind, he always made 
tliem either insipid or unnatural. Selim 
is nothing. Bonnivart is nothing. Don 
Juan, in the first and best cantos, is a 
lecblc copy of the Pago in the Mar- 
riage of Figaro. Johnson, the man i 
whom Juan mci^ts in the slave-market, I 
jH a most striking failure. How dif- 
ferently would Sir Walter 55cott have 
drawn a bhitf, fearless Englishman, in 
such a situation 1 The portrait would 
have seemed to walk out o( the canvass. 

Sardanapalus is nuare coarsely drawn 
than any liramatic jKjrson^c thaf we 
cim remember. His heroism and his 
effcininacy, his contempt of death and 
his dread of a weighty hebnet, his 
kingly resolution to Iw seen in the fore- 
most ranks, and the anxiety with which 
he cslhs for a looking-glass that he may 
be seen to advantage, ore contrasted, 
it is true, with all the point of JuvenaL 
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Indeed the hint of the character seems 
to have been taken from what Juvenal 
says of Otho: 

Speculum civilis sarcina belli. 
Nimirum summi duois ett oocidero Gal bam, 
£t curare cutem summi oonstantia civis, 
Itedriaci in campo sjpolium aflbetaro Palati, 
£t pressum in fkeiem digitis eztendere 
panem." 

These are excellent lines in a satire. 
But it is not the business of the dra- 
maust to exhibit characters in this 
sharp antithetical way. It is not thus 
that Shakspeare makes Prince Hal 
rise ♦Vom the rake of Eastchcap into 
the la .o of Shrew.' bury, and sink again 
into the rake of Eastchcap. It is not 
thus tliat Shokspeai'e has exhibited the 
union of effeminacy and valour in An- 
tony. A dramatist cannot commit a 
greater error than that of following 
those pointed descriptions of character 
in which satirists and historians indulge 
so much. It is by rejecting what is 
natural that satirists and historians pro- 
duce tlicso striking cliaractcrs. Tlicir 
great object generally is to ascribe to 
every man as many contradictory qua- 
lities as possible: and this is an object 
easily attained. By judicious selection 
and judicious exaggeration, the intel- 
lect and the disposition of any human 
being might bo described as being 
made up of nothing but startling con- 
trasts. If the dramatist attempts to 
create a being answering to oim of 
these descriptions, he faiK because he 
reverses an imperfect analytical pro- 
cess. He produces, not a man, but a 
personified epigram. Very eminent 
writers have fallen into this snare. Ben 
Jonson has given us a Hcrmogcncs, 
taken tVom the lively lines of Horace; 
but the inconsistency which is so amus- 
ing in the satire ap})ears unnatural and 
disgusts us in the play. Sir Walter 
Scott has committed a far more glaring 
error of the same kind in the novel of 
PeveriL Admiring, as every judicious 
reader roust admire, the keen and ri- 
gorous lines in which Diyden satirised 
the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Walter 
attempted to make a Duke of Buck- 
ingham to suit them, a real living 
Zimri; and he made, not a man, hut 
the roost grotesque of all nuMisterB. A 
writer who should attempt to introduce 
M 
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iatd a play or a novel 8nch a Wharton 
M the Wnarton of Pope, or a Lord 
Hervey answering to Sponis, would 
fail in the same manner. 

Blit to return to Lord Byron ; his 
womens like his men, are all of one 
breed. Haidee is a half-savage and 
girlish Julia ; Julia is a civilised and 
matronly Haidee. Leila is a wedded 
Zuleika, Ziileika a virgin Leila. Gul- 
nare and IVfedora appear to have been 
intentionally opposed to each other. 
Yet the diiiereiico is a difference of 
situation only. A slight change of 
circumstances would, it should seem, 
have sent Gulnare to the lute of Me- 
dora, and armed Medora with the 
dagger of Gulnare. 

It is hardly too much to say, that 
Lord Byron could exhibit only one 
man, and only one woman, a man 
proud, moody, cynical, with defiance 
on his brow, and misery id his heart, 
a scomer of his kind, implacable in re- 
venge, yet capable of deep and strong 
tttlection ; a woman all softness and 
gentleness, loving to caress and to be 
caressed, but capable of being truns- 
fonned bv passion into a tigress. 

Even these two characters, his only 
two characters, he ccmld not exhibit 
dmmfiticully. He cxliibited them in 
the manner, not of bhakspeare, but of 
Clarendon, lie analysed them ; he 
inn(JjB them analyse theinscives ; but he 
did not make them sJiow themselves. 
Wo are U)ld, for example, iu many 
lines (»f great force and spirit, that the 
speech of Lara wjis bitterly sarcastic, 
that he talked little of his travels, tliat 
it he was nmeh (piesiioned about them, 
his answers became short, and his brow 
gloomy. But we have none of Lara's 
sarcastic S]>eeebe8 or short answers. It 
is not thus that the great masters of 
human nature have portrayed human 
beings, Homer never tells us that 
Nestor loved to relate long stories 
about his youth. Sliakspeaiv never 
tells US tlmt in tlm mind of lago every- 
thing that is beautiful aud eudearing 
was associated with some filthy ami 
debasing idea. 

It is curious to observe the tendency 
whieli the dialogue of Lord Byron 
always huS to lose its character of a 


dialogue, and to became soliloquy. Hid 
scenes between Manfted and the Cha- 
mois-hunter, between Manfred and the 
Witch of the Alps, between Manfred 
and the Abbot, are instances, of this 
tendency. Manfred, after a few un- 
important speeches, has all the talk to 
himself. The other interlocutors are 
nothing more than good' listeners. 
I'hey drop an occasional question or 
ejaculation which seta Manfred off 
again on the inexhaustible topic of his 
personal feelings. If we examine the 
fine passages in Lord Byron’s dramas, 
the description of Rome, for example, 
in Manfred, the description of a Vene- 
tian revel in Marino Faliero, the con- 
cluding invective which the old doge 
pronounces against Venice, we sh^ 
find that there is notliing dramatic in 
these speeches, that they derive none 
of their effect from the character or 
situation of the speaker, and that they 
would have been as fine, or finer, if 
they had been published as fragments 
of blank verse by Ix)rd Byron. There 
is scarcely a speech in Shakspeaxe of 
which tlie same could be said. No 
skilful reader of the plays of Shak- 
speure can endure to sec what are 
called the fine things taken out, under 
the name of “ Beauties,” or of Elegant 
Extracts,” or to hear any single pas- 
sage, “ To be or not to be,” for exam- 
ple, quoted a.** s sample of die great 
|)oet. “ To l»e or not to be ” lias merit 
undoubtedly as a cornjxisition. It 
would have merit if put into the mouth 
of a chorus. But its merit as a com- 
position vanishes when companjd with 
its merit as belonging to Hamlet It 
is not too much to say that the great 
I)lays of Shakspeare would lose less by 
licing deprived of all the paisagee 
which are commonly called the fine 
fiassages, tlian those passages lose by 
iicing read separately from die play. 
This is perhaps the highest praise 
which can be given to a dramatist 
On the other hand, it may be doubted 
whether there is, in all I.K>rd Byron^s 
idays, a single remarkable passage 
which ow^es any p<.»rtion of its interest 
j or effect to its connection with the cha- 
I meters or the action. He has written 
I only one scene, as far as we can recol- 
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l«ct, which is dramatic eyen in manner, 
the scene benveen Lucifer and Cain. 
The conference is animated, and each of 
the interlocutors has a fair share of it. 
But this scene, when examined, will be 
found to be a confirmation of our re- 
murka It is a dialogue only in form. 
It is a soliloquy in essence. It is in 
reality a debate carried on within one 
single unquiet and sceptical mind. 
The questions and the answers, the 
objections and the solutions, all belong 
to the same character. 

A writer who ihow jd so little dra- 
matic skill in works professedly dra- 
matic was not likely to write narratfre 
with dramatic effect. Nothing could 
indeed be more rude and careless than 
the structure of his narrative poems. 
He seems to have thought, with the 
hero of the Rehearsal, that the plot was 
good for nothing but to bring in fine 
things. His two longest works, Childc 
Harold and Don Juan, have no plan 
whatever. Either of tlicm might have 
been extended to any length, or cut 
short at any point. The state in which 
the Giuour a]>pears illustrates the man- 
ner in which all Byron’s poems were 
constnicted. They arc all, like the 
Giaour, collections of fragments j and, 
though there may be no empty spaces 
marked by asterisks, it is still easy to 
perceive, by the clumsincos of the join- 
ing, where the parts for the sake of 
which the whole was composed end 
and begin. 

It was in dcsciiption and meditation 
that Byron cxcelh d. “ Description,” 
as he said in Don Juan, ** was his 
forte.” His manner is indeed peculiar, 
and is almost unequalled ; rapid, 
sketchy, full of vigour j the selection 
happy, the strokes few and bold. In 
gpitc of the reverence which w© feel 
lor the genius of Mr. Wordsworth we 
cann< ‘ bei think that the minuteness 
of his descriptions often diminishes 
their cffecl. He has accustomed him- 
self to gajte on nature with the eye of 
a lover, dwell on every feature, and 
to mark t vci^ change of a.s]>cct. Those 
hcautio which strike the most negli- 
gent observer, and those which only a 
dose attention discovers, arc equally 
familiar to him and are equally promi- 


nent in his poetry. The proverb of 
old Hesiod, that half is often moro 
than the whole, is eminently applicable 
to ioscription. The policy of the 
Dutch, who cut down most of the pre- 
cious trees in the Spice Isl^inds, in order 
to raise the value of wnat remained, 
was a policy which poets would do 
well to imitate. It was a policy which 
no poet understood better than Lord 
Byron. Whatever his faults might be, 
he was never, while his mind retained 
its \ Igc.ir, accused of prolixity. 

Hi descriptions, great as was their 
intrinsic merit, derived their principal 
interest from the feeling which always 
mingled with them. He was himself 
the beginning, the middle, and the end, 
of all his own poetry, the hero of every 
tale, the chief object in every land- 
scape. Harold, l^ara, Manfred, and a 
crowd of other characters, were uni- 
versally considered merely as loose in- 
cognitos of Byron ; and there is every 
reason to believe that he meant them 
to be so considered. The wonders of 
the outer world, the Tagus, with the 
mighty fleets of England riding on its 
bosom, the towers of Cintra over- 
hanging the shaggy forest of cork-trees 
and willows, the glaring marble of 
Fentclicus, the banks of the Rhine, the 
glaciers of Clorens, the sweet Lake of 
Leman, the dell of Egeria with its 
summer-birds and rustling lizards, the 
shapeless ruins of Rome overgrown 
with ivy and wall-flowers, the stars,, 
the sea, the mountains, all were mere 
accessories, the background to one dark 
and melancholy figure. 

Never had any writer so vast a com- 
mand of the whole eloquence of scorn, 
misanthropy, and desimir. That Ma- 
rah was never dry. No art conld 
sweeten, no draughts could exhaust, its 
perennial waters of bitterness. Never 
was there such variety in monotony as 
that of Byron, From maniac laughter 
to piercing lamentation, there was not 
a single note of human anguish of 
which he was not master. Year after 
year, and month after month, he con- 
tinued to repeat that to be wretched is 
the destiny of all; that to be fasinently 
wretched is the dObiiny of the tuntnent; 
that all the desires by which we siu 
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eursed kad alike to misery, if they are not 
grodfied, to the misery of disappoint' 
ment, if th^ are Ratified, to tlic mbery 
of satiety. His heroes arc men wlio have 
arrived by different roads at tlic same 
goal of despair, who are sick of life, 
who are at war with society, who are 
supported in their anguish only by an 
unconqnerablc pride resembling that 
of Prometheus on the rock or of Satan 
in the burning marl, who can master 
their agonies by the force of their will, 
and who to the last defy the whole 
power of earth and heaven, , He always 
d(i«cribed himself as a man of the same 
kind with his favourite creations, ns a 
man whose heart had been withered, 
whose capacity for happiness was gone 
nud could not be restored, but whose 
invincible spirit dared the worst that 
could befall him here or hereafter. 

How much of this morbid feeling 
•iprang from an original disease of the 
mind, how much from real misfortune, 
how much from the nervousness of 
dissipation, how' much was fanciful, 
how much was merely affected, it is 
impossible for us, and would probably 
have l)€cn impossible for the most in- 
timate friends of I^orU Byron, to decide. 
Whether there ever existed, or can 
ever exist, a person answering to the 
description which ho gave of himself 
may be doubted ; but that lie w as not 
.such a person is beyond all doubt. 
It is ridiculous to imagine that a man 
w'hosti mind was really imbued with 
scorn of his fellow-creatures W'ould 
have published three or four books | 
« veiT year in order to tell them so; i 
or that a man who could say with j 
truth that lie neither sought sympathy 
nor needed it w'ould have admitted all 
Europe to hear his farewell to his wife, 
tmd hie blessings on his child. In the 
second canto of Childe Harold, he tells 
us that he is inseusiblc to fame and 
obloquy ; 

“ Til may such contest now the spirit move. 

Vriden heeds nor keen reproof nor partial 
praUwi.** 

Yet we know on tlie best evidence that, 
a day or two bi'fore he published these 
lines, he, was greatly, indeed childishly, 
c'laicd hy the compliments paid to hi» 
maiden speech in the House of Lords. 


We ore far, however, from think- 
ing that bis sadness was altogether 
feigned. He was naturally a man of 
great sensibility ; he had been ill 
educated ; his feelings had been early 
exposed to sharp trials; he had been 
crossed in his boyish love ; he had been 
mortified by the failure of his first 
literaiy efforts; he was straitened in 
pecuniary circumstances; he was unfor- 
tunate in his domestic relations; the 
public treated him with cruel injusiice; 
his health and spirits suffered from his 
dissipated habits of life; he was, on the 
whole, an unhappy man. He earl v dis- 
c<>yered that, by parading his unhap- 
piness before the multitude, he produced 
an immense sensation. The world 
gave him every encouragement to talk 
about his mental sufferings. Tiie in- 
terest which his first confessions excited 
induced lihn to affect much that he did 
not feel; and the affectation probably 
reacted on his feelings. How far the 
character in which he exhibited himself 
was genuine, and bow far theatrical, it 
would probably have puzzled himself 
to say. 

There can be no doubt that this re- 
mnrkabl«5 man owed the vast influence 
which he exercised oAcr his contem- 
poraries at least as much to ids gloomy 
egotism as to the real pow'cr of liis 
poetT}’. We never could very rlenrly 
understand how it is that egotism, so 
unpo])ulnr in conversation, should l>c 
so popular in writing; or how it is 
that men who affect in their com] posi- 
tions qualities and feelings which iJiey 
have not, imjtose so much more eai>ily 
on their contempporaries than on ] poste- 
rity. The interest which the loves of 
Petrarch excited in his own time', and 
the pitying fondness with which lialf 
Europe looked upon Rousseau, are well 
knowih To readers of our age, the 
love of Petrarch seems to have been love 
of that kind which breaks no hearts, 
and the suffer iugs of Rousseau to ha|)S 
deserved laughter rather than })ity, 
to ha^-e %ccn partly counterfeited, and 
partly the consequences of his own 
penersenes# and vanity. 

What our grandchildren may think 
of the character of Ixu d Hyroiu as ex- 
kibitad in hts poctn’,we will not pre- 
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tend to gaess. It is certain, that the 
interest which he excited daring his 
life is without a parallel in literaiy 
h istory. The feeling with which young 
readers of poetry regarded him can be 
conceived only by those who have ex- 
I>e; ienced it To people who arc un- 
acquainted with real calamity, nothing 
is so dainty sweet as Iqvdy melan- 
choly." This faint imago of sorrow 
Inis in all ages beta considered bya 
young gentlemen as an agreeable ex- 
citement. Old geutlcmea and mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen have so many 
rcjil causes of sadness that they are 
ran ly inclined “ to be as sad as night 
only for wantonness.” Indeed they 
want the power almost as much as the 
inclination. We know very few persons 
riigagcd in active life wlio, even if they 
were to procure stools to be melancholy 
upon, and were to sit down with all 
the premeditation of Mastci* Stephen, 
would be able to enjoy much of what 
somebody calls the “ ccstaKV of woe.” 

Among that large class of young 
persons whose reading is almost en- 
tirely confined to works of imagination, 
the popularity of Lord Byron was un- 
bounded. 'They bought pictures of him; 
they treasured’ up the smallest relics of 
him; they leanicd his poems by heart, 
uiiil did their best to write like him, and 
to look like him. Many of them prac- 
tised at the glass in the hopv; of catching 
the curl of tlic uppci lip, and the scowl 
ol tho brow, which appear in some of his 
portraits. A few' uiscarded their neck- 
cloths in imitation of their great leaidcr. 
For some years the Miiierv'a press 
v>cnt forth no novel ivithout a myste- 
rious, unhappy, Laia-liko ]>ecr. The 
number of hopeful undcr-gi*a<iuate8 and 
medical students who became things 
of dark imaginings, on whom the fresli- 
ness of tile heart ceased to fall like dew, 
\vho<e ]n«'don3 had consumed tliem- 
fcclves to dust, and to whom the relief 
<rf tears was denied, passes all calcula- 
tion, 'rhis was not the worst. There 
was created in the minds of tnany of 
these enthusiasts a pernicious arftl ab- 
urd Association between intellectual 
power and moral depravity. From the 
poetry of T>ord Byron they drew a 
system of ethics, compounded ot misan- 


thropy and Toluptuousness, a system in 
which the two great commandments 
were, to hate your neighbour, and to 
love your neighbour’s wife. 

This affectation has passed away; 
and a few more years will destroy 
whatever' yet remains of that magiem 
potency which once belonged to the 
name of Byron. To ^s he is still a 
mat', young, nobL, and unhappy. To 
our cliildren he will bo merely a 
Avriter; and their impartial judgment 
will oint his place among writers; 
witho t regard to his rank or to his 
private history. That his poetry will 
undergo a severe sifting, that much 
of what has been admired by his con- 
temporaries will ho rejected as worth- 
less, wo have little doubts But we 
have as little doubt that, after the 
closest scrutiny, there will still remain 
miicli that 'can only perish with the 
English language. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

(SEPiEiroBU, 1831.) 

Life of Samud Johnson, LL.D. In- 
cludiuff a Journal (f a Tour to the 
Hebrides, by James Bostvell, Bsq. A new 
Ldifion, with nuutorous Additions anA 
Notes, By Joux Wilson Chokke, LL.B. 
IMkS. Five volumes, 8 VO. London: 1831. 

This work has greatly disappointed 
us. WlLatever faults we may have 
been prepared to find in it, we fully 
expected tliat it would be a valuabro 
addition to English literature ; tliat it 
would contain many curious facts, and 
many judicious remarks ; that the 
style of the notes would ho neat, clear, 
and precise ; and that the typogra- 
phical execution would be, as in new 
editions of classical works it ought to 
be, almost faultless. Wo are sorry to 
l)c obliged to say that the meriu of 
Mr. Croker’s performance arc on a par 
with those of a certain leg of mutton 
on w'hich Dr. Johnson dined, while 
travelling from London to Oxford, and 
which he, with characteristic energy, 
pronounced to 1)0 **as bad as bad 
< <>uld be, ill fe<l, ill killed, ill kept, .and 
ill drcw.d,” This edition is ill com- 
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ill arranged, iU written, and ill 

printikt 

H^othing in tlie work has astonished 
tiS so mn^ as the ignorance or care- 
lessness of Mr. Croker with respect to 
facts and dates. Many of his blunders 
are such as we should be surprised to 
hear any well educated gentleman 
commit, even in conversation. The 
notes absolutely swarm with misstate- 
ments, into which the editor never 
would have fallen, if he had taken the 
slightest pains to investigate the truth 
of nis assertions, or if he had even been 
well acquainted with the book on which 
he undertook to comment. We will 
give a few instances. 

Mr. Croker tells us in a note that 
Derrick, who was master of the cere- 
monies at Bath, died very poor in 
1760. ♦ Wo read on; and, a few 
pages later, we find Dr. Johnson and 
Boswell talking of this same Derrick 
as still living and reigning, as having 
retrieved his character, as possessing 
so much power over his subjects at 
Bath, that his opposition might be 
fatal to Sheridan’s lectures on oratory, f 
And dl this is in 1763. The fact is, 
that Derrick died in 1769. 

In one note we read, that Sir Her- 
bert Croft, the autlior of that pompous 
and foolish account of Young, which 
appears among the Lives of the Poets, 
died in 1805. J Another note in the 
same volume states, that this same Sir 
Herbert Croft died at Paris, after re- 
siding abroad for fifteen years, on the 
27th of April, 1816. § 

Mr. Croker informs us, that Sir 
William Forbes of l^tsligo, the author 
of tlte Life of Beattie, died in 1816. |) 
A Sir William Forl^s undoubtedly 
died in that year, but not the Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes in question, whoso death 
took place in 1806. It is notorious, 
indeed, that the biographer of Beattie 
lived just long enough to complete the 
historv of his friend. Eiglit or nine 
ydan beftMre the date which Mr. Croker 
has assigned fbr Sir William’s death. 
Sir Walter Scott lamented that event 
in the introductioii to the fourth canto 


of Marmiox Every school-girl knows 
the lines i 

** Scarce had lamented Forties paid 
The tribute to his Minstrers shade; 
Tlie tale of friendship scarce was told. 
Ere the narrator’s heart was cold : 

Par may we search before we find 
A heart so manly and so kind !” 

In one place, we arc told, that Allan 
Ramsay, tho painter, was bom in 1 709, 
and died in 1784* ; in another, that 
he died in 1784, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. f 

In one place, Mr. Croker says, that 
at the commencement of the intimacy 
between Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thralc, 
in 1765, the lady was twenty-five years 
olAJ In other places he says, that 
Mrs. Thralc’s thirty-fifth year coin- 
cided with Johnson’s seventieth. § 
Johnson was born in 1 709. If, there- 
fore, Mrs. Thralc’s thirty-fifth year 
coincided with Johnson’s seventieth, 
she could have been only twenty-one 
years old in 1765. This is not alL 
Mr. Croker, in another place, assigns 
the year 1777 as the date of the com- 
pliment^ lines which Johnson made 
on Mrs. Tnralc’s thirty-fifth birth-day. ]] 
If this date be correct, Mrs. Thralc 
must have been born in 1742, and could 
have been only twenty-three when 
her acquaintance with Johnson oom- 
mcnecd. ]Mr. Croker therefore gives 
us throe difierent statements as to her 
age. Two of the three most he in- 
correct. We will not decide between 
them ; wc will only say, that the rea- 
sons which Mr. Croker gives for think- 
ing that ilrs. Thralc was exactly thirtv - 
five years old when Johnson was 
seventy, appear to us utterly frivolous. 

Again, Mr. Croker informs his readers 
that “Lord Mansfield survived John- 
son full ten years. ” ^ Lord Mansfield 
survived Dr. Johnson just eight years 
and a quarter. 

Johnson found in the library of a 
French lady, whom he visited during 
his short visit to Paris, some works 
which he regarded with great disdain. 
** I locked,** says he, ** into the books 
in the lady’s closet, and, in contempt, 
showed th^ to ]l^. T^ale. Prince 
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Titi, BibKotb^qne des YeetS, and other 
boc/fes.*** “The Histoiy of Prince 
Titi,” observes Mr. Croker, “ was said 
to be the autobiography of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, but was probably 
written by Ralph his secretary.” A 
more absurd note never was penned. 
Ihe hi.story of Prince Titi, to which 
Mr. Croker refers, whether written by 
Prince JPrederick or by Ralph, was 
certainly never piiolislied. If Mr. 
Croker had taken tlic trouble to read 
with attention that very passage in 
Park’s Royal and Nobie Authors \/hich 
he cites as his authority, he would 
have scon that the manuscript was 
given up to the government. Even 
if this memoir had been printed, it is 
not very likely to find its way into a 
French lady’s bookcase. And would 
any man in his senses speak contemp- 
tuously of a French lady, for having in 
her possession an English work, so 
curious and interesting as a Life of 
iVince Frederick, whctlif"' written^ by 
himself or by a confidential secretary, 
must have been ? The liistory at v/hich 
Johnson laughed was a very proper 
companion to the Bibliothdque dcs 
Fees, a fairy tale about ^ood Prince 
Titi and naughty Prince Violent. Mr. 
Croker may find it in the Magasin dcs 
Enfatis, the first French book which 
the little girls of Englana read to their 
governesses, 

Mr. Croker states that Mr. Henry 
Bate, who affcr’vords assumed the 
name of Dudley, was jrroprietor of the 
Morning Herald, and fought a duel 
with Georg-! Robinson Stoney, in con- 
sequence of 60 in<' attacks on Lady 
Strathmore which appeared in that 
paper, t Now Mr. Bate was then con- 
nected, not with the Morning Herald, 
but with the Morning Post ; and the 
<lisputc took place before the Morning 
Herald ’-vas in existence. The duel 
was fought in January, i777. The 
Chronicle of the Annu^ Register for 
that year contains an account of the 
transaction, and lUstinclly states that 
Mr. Bate was editor of the Morning 
Pout, The Morning Herald, as any 
person may see >/ looking at any 
number of it, was not established till 
•lILfTl. tT.lM, 
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some years after this affair. For this 
blunder there is, we must acknowledge, 
some excuse ; for it certainly seems 
almost incredible to a person living in 
onr time that any human being should 
ever have stooped to fight with a 
writer in the Morning Post. 

“ James do Duglas,” says Mr. Croker, 
“ was requested by King Robert Bmcc, 
in his last hours, to repair, with his 
heart, to Jerusalem, and humbly to 
deposit it at the sepulchre of our Lord, 
whivh i.c did in 1829.”* Now, it is 
well • >own that he did no such thing, 
aud for a very sufiicient reason, because 
ho was killed by the way. Nor was it 
in 1329 that ho set out. Robert Bruco 
died in 1329, and the expedition of 
Douglas took place in the following 
year, “Quand Ic prin terns vint et la 
saison,” says Froissart, in June, 1330, 
says Lord Hailes, whom Mr. Croker 
cites n'< the authority for his statement. 

Mr. Croker tells us that the great 
Marquis of Montrose was beheaded at 
Edinburgh in 1650.1 There is not a 
forward boy at any school in England 
who docs not know that the marquis 
was hanged. The account of the exe- 
cution is one of the finest passages in 
Lord Clarendon’s History. Wo can 
scarcely suppose that Mr. Croker has 
never read that passage; and yet wo 
can scarcely suppose that any person 
who has ever perused so noble and 
pathetic a story can have utterly for- 
gotten all its most sti*iking circum- 
stances. 

“ Lord Townshend,” says Mr. Croker, 

“ was not secretary of state till 1720.” J 
Can Mr. Croker ])ossibly be ignorant 
that Lord Townshend was made se- 
cretory of state at the accession of 
Gqprgo 1. in 1714, that he contihued 
to bo secretary of state till he was dis- 
placed by the intrigues of Sunderland 
and Stanhope at the close of 1 7 1 6, and 
that he returned to the office of secre- 
tary of state, not in 1720, but in 1 7ai ? 

Mr. Croker, indeed, is generally un- 
fortunate in his statements respecting 
the Townshend family. He tells ui 
that Charles Townshend, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, was ** nephew of the 
prime minister, and son of a peer who 
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%!i8 sccretaxT of state, and leader of 
iheHottseof^rda.”* Charles Towns- 
hend was not nephew, hnt grandnephew, 
of the Dahe of Newcastle, not son, but 
grandson, of the Lord Townshend who 
was secretary of state, and leader of 
the House of Lords. 

** General Burgoyne surrendered at 
Saratoga,” says Mr. Croker,^ in March, 

1 778.”f General Burgoync surrendered 
on the 17th of October, 1777. 

“Nothing,” says Mr. Crokcr, “can 
be more unfounded tlian the assertion 
that Byng fell a martyr to political 
party. By a strange coincidence of 
Circumstances, it happened that there 
was a total change of administration 
iKitwecn his condemnation and his 
death: so that one party presided at 
his trial, and another at his execution: 
there can he no stronger proof that he 
was not a political martyr.” J Now 
what will our readers think of this 
writer, when wc assure them that this 
statement, so confidently made, re- 
specting events so notorious, is abso- 
lutely untrue? One and the same 
administration was in office when the 
court-martial on Byng commenced its 
sittings, through the whole trial, at the 
condemnation, and at the execution. 
In the montli of November, 1756, the 
Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hard- 
wicka resigned ; the Duke of Devonshire 
ix’came first lord of the treasury, and 
Mr. l^tf, seerctary of state. This ad- 
ministration lasUd till the month of 
April, 1757. Byng's court-martial 
l>egan to sit on Uic 28th of December, 
1756. He was shot on tlic 14 th of 
March, 1757. There is something at 
onco diverting and provoking in tlie 
cool and authoritative manner in which 
Mr. Crokcr makes these random asser- 
tions, Wc do not suspect him of in- 
tentionally falsifying history. But of 
this high literary misdemeanour wc do 
^vithollt hesitation accuse him, that he 
has no ade(|uate sense of the ofdigation 
which a writer, who professes to relate 
facts, owes to the public, Wc accuse 
him of a negligence and an ignorance 
analogous to that era«SA< 
and tliat crasm igmraniuit on which 
the law animadverts in magistrates and 
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surgeons, cve^n when malice and cor- 
ruption are not imputed. We accuse 
him of having undertaken a work 
w'hich, if not performed with strict 
accuracy, must be very much worse 
than useless, and of having performed 
it as if the difference between an accu- 
rate and an inaccuiate statement was 
not worth the trouble of looking into 
the most common book of reference. 

But w'e must proceed. These vo- 
lumes contain mistakes more gross, if 
possible, than any that we have yet 
mentione d. Boswell has recorded soi n e 
observations made by Johnson on the 
changes which had taken place in 
Gibbon’s religious opinions. Tiiat 
Gibbon when a lad at Oxford turned 
Catholic is well known. “It is said,” 
cried Johnson, laughing, “that ho has 
been a Mabommedan.” “'fliis sar- 
casm,” says the editor, “ probably 
alludes to the tenderness with which 
Gibbon’s miUcvolencc to Christian it}' 
induced him to treat Mahommeduiiism 
in his histoiy.” Now the sarcasm w:is 
uttered in 1776; and that part of the 
History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire which relates to Ma- 
horamedanism was not publislu'd iili 
1788, twelve years alter the date of 
this conversation, and near four years 
after the death of Johnson.* 

• A defence of this blunder was attempte d. 
That the c<.-lebratt*d chapters in wlifcli 
(tihbon has traced the profcrcss vt Mahorn- 
medanism wem not wntten in 177ti could 
not bo denied. But it was confld(Mitly an- 
sorted that his partiality to MahomTne- 
danism a)>poared in his first volume. This 
assertion is untrua No passage which can 
by any art be oonstruod into the faintest 
indication of the faintest partiality for 
Mabommedanism has ever been quoted or 
over will be quoted from the first volume of 
the History of the Decliue and Fall of tlia 
Homan Empire. 

To what, then, it has been asked, could 
Johnson allude? Possibly to some ancodoto 
or some conversation of which all trace m 
lost. One coideottire may be offered, though 
with diffldenee. Gibbon tolls us in hie 
memoirs, tliat at Oxford he took a fiincy lor 
studying Arabic, nod was prevented from 
doing so by the remoiiatranccs of his tutor. 
Soon after this, the young man fell in witJi 
Bossuet's (x>ntrovisraal writings, and was 
speedily converted by them to the Rcmiaii 
Catholic ftdth. The apo8ta!<y of agentlenmn 
commoner would of courm be for a time 
the chief subject of conversation in the com- 
{men room ofalagdaleDe. His whim aberut 
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•»It wfts in the year 1761,” sayi Mr. 
Cre!;er, ♦♦ that Goldsmith published his 
Vicar of Wakefield. This leads the 
editor to observe a more serious inac- 
curacy of Mrs. Piozzi, than Mr. Boswell 
notices, when ho says Johnson left her 
table to go and sell, the Vicar of Wake- 
field for Goldsmith. Now Dr. Johnson 
was not acquainted with the Thralcs 
till 1765, lour years after the book had 
been published.”* Mr. Crokcr, in re- 
prehending the fancied inaccuracy of 
Mrs. Thrale, has himself shown a de- 
gree of inaccuracy, or, to speak more 
properly, a degree of ignorance, hardly 
credible. In the first place, Johnson 
became acquainted wiUi the Thralcs, 
not in 1765, but in 1764, and during 
the last weeks of 1 764 dined >v1th them 
every Thursday, os is written in Mrs. 
Piozzi’s anecdotes. In the second 
jilace. Goldsmith published the Vicar 
of Wakefield, not in 1761, but in 1766. 
Mrs. Thrale does not protend to re- 
member the precise date if the sum- 
mons which called Johnson from her 
fable to the help of his friend. She 
says only that it was near the beginning 
of her acquaintance with Johnson, and 
certainly not lal e*- than 1 766. Her ac- 
curacy is ihercforo completely vindi- 
It was jirobably after one of 
her Thursday dinners in 1764 that the 
celebrated scene of the landlady, the 
sheriff’s officer, and the bottle of Ma- 
deira, took placc.f 

The very pag which contains this 
monsti'ous blunder, contains another 
blunder, if possible, more monstrous 
stiU. Sir J oseph Mavrbey, a foolish mem- 
ber of Parliament, c ♦ whose speeches and 
whose pig-styes the wits of Brookes’s 
were, fifty years ago, in the habit of 
laughing most unmercifully, stated, on 
the authority of Garrick, that Johnson, 
while sitting in a coffee-house at Ox- 
ford, ab^fut the time of his doctor’s 
degree, used some contemptuous ex- 

Arabio loeminff would naturally bo men- 
tioned, and would (riro occasion to some 
)fikes about tbo proiiabiUty of his tuminx 
Mussulman. If such jokoe were made, 
Johnson, who frequently visited Oxlord, 
waa ver>' likely to hear of them. 

• V. 409. 

t This paiagraph Iiaa been altered ; and 
% sliffUt inaccuracy imnuterial to the argu- 
ment, has been remoTcd. 


pressions respecting Home’s play and 
Sfaepherson’s Ossian. “ Many men,” 
ho said, “ many women, and many 
children, might have writtejn Doughis.’^ 
Mr. Crokcr conceives that* he has de- 
tected an inaccuracy, and glories over 
poor Sir Joseph in a most chai'acter- 
istic mannor. I have quoted this 
anecdote sorely with the view Of showing 
to how little credit hearsay anecdotes 
arc in general entitled. Here is a story 
published by Sir Joseph Mawbey, a 
men.bei of the House of Commons, 
and person every way worthy of 
credit, who says he had it from Gar- 
rick. Now mark: Johnson’s visit to 
Oxford, about the time of his doctor’s 
degree, was in 1754, the first time he 
had been there since he left the uni- 
versity. But Douglas was not acted 
till 171^6, and Ossian not published till 
1760. All, therefore, that is new in 
Sir Joseph Mawbey’s story is false.” ♦ 
Assuredly we need not go far to find 
ample proof that a member of the 
House of Commons may commit a 
very gross error. Now mark, say we, 
in the language of Mr. Crokcr. The 
fact is, that Johnson took his Master’s 
degree in I754t, and his Doctor’s dc- 
gi*ec in 1775. t In the spring of 1776 
he paid a visit to Oxford, and at this 
visit a conversation respecting the‘ 
works of Horae and Maepherson might 
have taken pjace, and, in all proba- 
bility, did take place. The only real 
objection to the story Mr. Crokcr has 
missed. Boswell states, apparently on 
the best authority, that, as early at 
least as the year 1763, Johnson, in 
conversation with Blair, used the same 
expressions respecting Ossian, which 
Sir Joseph represents him as having 
used respecting Douglas. (| Sir Joseph, 
or Garrick, confounded, we suspect, 
tlie two stories. But their error is 
venial, compared with tliat of Mr. 
Crokcr. 

We will not multiply instances of 
this scandalous inaccuracy. It i.s clear 
that a writer who, even when warned 
by the text on which he is commenting, 
falls into su<^h mistakes as these, is en- 
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titled 10 no confidoneo whatever. *Mr. never have read the second and ninth 
Croker has committed an enor of five satires of Javenal. 
years with respect to the publication Indeed the decisions of this editor 
of Gtddfmith’s novel, an error of twelve on points of classical learning, though 
years with Inspect to the publication pronounced in a very authoritative 
of part of Gibbon’s History, an error tone, are generally such that, if a 
of twen^-one years with respect to an schoolboy under our care were to utter 
event in Johnson’s life so important as them, our soul assuredly should not 
the taking of the doctoral degree, spare for his crying. It is no disgrace 
Two of these three errors he has com- to a gentleman who has been engaged 
mitted, while ostentatiously displaying during near thirty years in political 
his own accuracy, and correcting what life that he has forgotten his Greek 
he repretents as the loose assertions of and Latin. But he becomes justly 
others. How can his readers take on ridiculous if, when no longer able to 
trust his statements concerning the construe a plain sentence, he affects to 
births, marriages, divorces, and deaths sit in judgment on the most delicate 
ol’ a crowd of people, whose names are questions of style and metre. From 
scarcely known to this generation? It one blunder, a blunder which no good 
is not likely that a person who is ig- scholar would have made, Mr. Crokcr 
norant of what almost every body was saved, as he informs ns, by Sir 
knows can know that of which almost Robert Peel, who quoted a passage 
every body is ignorant We did not exactly in point from Horace. We 
open this book with any wish to find heartily wish that Sir Robert, whoso 
blemishes in it We have made no classical attainments are well known, 
curious researches. The work itself, had been more frequently consultecL 
and a very common knowledge of litc- Unhappily he was not always at his 
raiy and political history, have enabled friend’s elbow; and we have therefore 
us to detect the mistakes which we a rich abundance of the strangest 
have pointed out, and many other mis- errors. Boswell has prcscrv’cd a poor 
takes of the same kind. We must say, epigmm by Johnson, inscribed “ Ad 
and wo say it with regret that we do Lauram paritiiram.” Mr. Croker cen- 
not consider the authority of Mr. surts the poet for applying the word 
Croker, unsupported by other evidence, puella to a lady in Laura’s situation, 
os snJBcient to justify any writer who and for talking of the beauty of Lu- 
maj follow him in relating a single cina, ** Lucina,” he says, “ was never 
anecdote or in assigning’ a date to a famed for her beauty.”* If Sir Robert 
single event Peel had seen this note, he probably 

Mr. Croker shows almost as much would have again refuted Mr. Crokcr’s 
ignorance and hecdlcssuess in his cri- criticisms by an appeal to Horace. In 
ticisms as in his statements concerning the secular ode, Lucina is nsed as one 
facts. Dr. Johnson said, very reason- of the names of Diana, and the beauty 
ahly as it appears to ns, that some of of Diana is extolled by all the most 
the satires of Javenal are too gross for orthodox doctors of the ancient my- 
imitation. Mr. Croker, who, by the thology, from Homer in his Odyssey, 
way, is angry with Johnson for dc- to Claudian in his Rape of Proserpine, 
fending Priors talcs against the charge In another ode, Horace describes iJtana 
of indecency, resents this aspersion on at the goddess who assists the ** labo- 
J uvenal, and indeed refuses to believe rantes ntero pnellas.” But we are 
tliat the doctor can have said any thing ashamed to detain our readers with 
so absurd. ** Ho probablv said — some this fourth-form learning. 
pasm^ of them — for there are none Boswell found, in his tour to the 
of Jnvenal’s sadres to which the same Hebrides, an inscription written bjr a 
objection may be made* as to one of Scotch minister. It mns thos: Joan* 
Horace’s, that it is oitomthMr gross and nes Macleod, &c., geutis snm Phi- 
Uoantiottik*** Sorelj Mr. Croker can larchns, &C., Flom Macdonald matri- 
•him. •L1S8. 
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ffi ofifftll vinculo oonjugatns tnrrem uauc 
B'^ganodunensem proaevonim habita- 
caiam longe vetustissimam, diu po~ 
nitos labefactatam, anno vulgara 
jfDCLXJCXvi. iustauravit” — “ Tbo mi- 
nister,” says Mr. Croker, “ seems to 
have been no contemptible Latinist. 
Is not Philorchus a very happy term 
to express tlie paternal and kindly au- 
tlmrity of the head of a clan ? ”* The 
composition of tliio eminent Latinist, 
short as it is, contains several words 
thai ore just as much Coptic as Latin, to 
say nothing of the Tncorroct structure 
of the sentence. The word Fhilarchus, 
even if it were a happy terra expressing 
a paternal and kindly authority, would 
prove nothing for the minister’s Latin, 
whatever it might prove for^iis Greek. 
But it is clear that the word Phtochus 
means, not a man who rules by love, 
but a man who loves rule. The Attic 
writers of tlie best ago used the word 
tf>i\apxo5 in the sense which we assign 
to it Would Mr. Croker translate <l>i- 
^6ffofpos, a m.an who acquires wisdom 
by means of love, or a man 

who makes money by means of love ? 
In fact, it requires no Bentley or Ca- 
saubon 1 o perceive, that Pliilarchus is 
merely a false spelling for Phylarchus, 
the chief of a tribe, 

Mr. Croker has favoured us with 
some Greek of bis own. At the altar,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “1 recommended 
ray “These letters,” says the 

editor, “ (wliich Dr. Strahan seems not 
to have under: cood) probably mean 
OyrfToi ipiAot, departed friends.”^ John- 
son was not a lirst-ratc Greek scholar; 
but he knew more Greek than most 
boys when ihov leave school; and no 
schoolboy could venture to use the 
word BtmuTM in the sense which Mr. 

• II 45>». 

t An attempt w«B made to vindi- 

cate this hiundA* by quotlnr a prorntj cor- 
rupt paduAge from the of Euripides : 

leal orrio^r yerdinay, iwt. 
fiaXoMrOy 

rdcMw*' r« 9yarup xofii^eu S^at, 

The true reading, as every scholar knows 
in, reitt’utr rtSi'twrwi' K9ttiir<u tc/xof. IiuloeU 
without this emwtdation it would not ho 
easy to oonsbrue thf words, even if 9rarMr 
ootud bear the nmiaiMiig which Hr. Croker 
assifiM to it. 
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Croker ascribes to it without imminent 
dan^ of a flogging. 

ULr. Croker Im also given us a speci- 
men of his skill in translating Latin. 
Johnson wrote a note in which he con- 
sulted his friend, Dr. Lawrence, on the 
propriety of losing some blood. The 
note contains these words : — “Si per 
to licet, imperatur nuncio Holderum ad 
me deducere.” Johnson should rather 
have written “imperatum est.” But 
the moaning of the words is perfectly 
clear. “ If you say yes, the messenger 
h:i.s orders to bring Holder to me.” 
Mr. Croker tranhlatcs the words as fol- 
low & : “ If you consent, pray tell the 
messenger to bring Holder to mfc,” If 
Mr. Croker is resolved to write on points 
of classical learning, we would advise 
him to begin by giving an hour every 
morning to our old friend Cordcrius. 

Indeed wc cannot open any volume 
of tliis work in any place, and turn it 
over for two minutes in any direction, 
without lighting on a blunder. John- 
son, in his Life of Tickell, stated that 
a poem entitled The Royal Progress, 
which appears in the last volume of the 
S])Cctator, was written on the accession 
of George L The word “ arrival ” was 
afterwards substituted for “accession.” 
“ The reader will observe,” says Mr. 
Croker, “ tliat the Whig term accemon^ 
which might imply legfdity, was iiltered 
into a statement of the simple fact of 
King George’s arrival.^ f Now John- 
son, though a bigoted Tory, was not 
quite such a fool us Mr. Croker hero 
rei>rcsents him to be. In the Life 
of Granville, Lord Lansdowne, which 
stands a very few pages from the Life 
of Tickell, mention is made of the ac- 
cession of Airne, and of the accession 
of George L Tha word arrival was 
used in the Life of Tickell for the sim- 
plest of all reasons. It was used be- 
cause the subject of the poem called 
The Royal Progress was the arrival 
of the king, and not his accession, 
which took place near two months be* 
fore his arrival. 

The editor’s want of perspicacity is 
indeed very amusing. He is perpe- 
tually telling us that he cannot under- 
stand something in the text which is 
•V.17. t IV. 445. 
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as plain as ksg:aage can make it 
** Mattaire,** said Dr. Johnson, “wrote 
Latin verses from time to time, and 
puhUslied a set in his old age, which 
he called SenUia, in which he shows 
so little learning or taste in writing, 
as to make Carteret a dactyl” ’ Here- 
upon we have this note : “ The editor 
docs not understand this objection, 
nor the following observation.” The 
following obscrv'ation, which Mr. Cro- 
kcr casmot understand, is simply this: 
“ In matters of genealogy,” says John- 
son, “ it is necessary to give the bare 
names as they arc. But in poetry and 
in prose of any elegance in the writing, 
they r^uire to have inflection given 
to them.” If* Mr. Croker had told 
Johnson that this was unlntolligible, 
the doctor would probably have re- 
I»Ucd, as ho replied on another occa- 
sion, “I have found you a reason, sir; 
I am not bound to find you an imder- 
Htanding.” Everybody who knows 
anything of I^atinity knows that, in 
gencalogicjil tables, Joannes Baro de 
Carteret, or Vicc-comes de Carteret, 
may l)e tolerated, but that in com po- 
sitions which pretend to elegance, Car- 
teret us, or some other form which ad- 
mits of inflection, ought to be used. 

All our readers have doubtless 
s<'en the two distichs of Sir William 
.Jones, respecting the division of the 
time of a lawyer. One of the distichs 
is tninslatcd from some old l>atin lines; 
ilie other is original, llic former runs 
thus: 

" Six lioum to sleep, to law’s grave study 

Nix. 

Four Rpond in praj'er, the rest on nature 
ill.” 

“Ratlier,” says Sir William Jones, 

** Six hours to law. to sootliing slumbers 

MWCtl. 

Ton to the world allot, and all to hea- 
ven." 

'rhe second couplet puzzles hlr. 
Croker strangely. “ Sir William,” says 
he, “ has shortened his day to twenty- 
three hours, and the general advice of 
• all to heaven,* destroys the p«»uli.ar 
appropriation of a certain period to 
religious oxertuscs.”! Now, we <iid not 
think tluit it was in human dulnm to 
miss the meaning of the lines bo com- 
• IV. ass. t V. m 


pletely. Sir William distributes twenty- 
three hours among various employ- 
ments. One hour is thus left for 
devotion. The reader expects that 
the verse will end with “and one to 
heaven.” The whole point of the lines 
consists in the unexpected substitution 
of “all” for “one.” The conceit is 
wretched enough; but it is perfectly 
intelligible, and never, we w ill venture 
to say, ^rplcxed man, woman, or child 
before. 

Poor Tom D.avie8, after failing in 
business, tried to live by his pen. John- 
son called him “ an author gencrat >d 
by the corruption of a bookseller.” 
This is a very obvious, and even a 
commonplace allusion to the famous 
dogma of the old physiologists. D17- 
den n^dc a simihir allusion to that 
dogma before Johnson was born. Mr. 
Croker, however, is unable to under- 
stand what the doctor meant. “ The 
expression,” he says, “ seems not quite 
clear.” And ho proceeds to talk about 
the generation of insects, about burst- 
ing into gaudier life, and Heaven 
knows what* 

There is a still stranger instance of 
th<* editor's talent for finding out diili- 
culty in what is perfeetly i)lain. “ No 
muTi,” said Johnson, “ can now be made 
a bishop for his learning and [)ioty.” 
“From this too just observation,” says 
Boswell “there are some eminent cx- 
cojitioiis.” Mr. Croker is puzzled by 
Bosw'eH’s very natural and simple 
language. “ Tliat a general observa- 
tion should bo pronounced too jmt, by 
the very person who admits th.it it is 
not universally just, is not a little odd.” f 

A very largo proportion of the two 
thousafid five hundred notes which the 
editor boasts of having added to those 
of Boswell and Malone consists of the 
flattest and poorest reflections, reflec- 
tions such os the least intelligent i*cader 
is quite competent to make for him.sclf, 
and such as no intelligent reader would 
think it worth while to utter aloud. 
They remind us of nothing so much 
as of those profound and interesting 
annotations which are penciled by 
sempstresses and apothecaries* boys 
on the dog-eared margins of novels 
•IV.m tIII.22R. 
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borrowed from circolating libraries; 
« Eow beautifiiir* “ Cursed Prosy 1 ** 
** I don’t like Sir Reginald Malcolm at 
all.” “ I think Pelhm is a sad dandy.” 
Mr. Croker is perpetually stopping ns 
in our progress through the most de- 
lightful narrative in • the language, to 
observe that really Dr. Johnson was 
very rude, that he talked more for 
victory than for truth, that his taste 
for port wine with ''.apillaire in it was 
very odd, tliat Boswell was impertinent, 
that it w ds foolish in Mrs. Throle vo 
marry the music-master; and so fortli. 

We cannot speak more favourably 
of the manner in which the notes are 
witten than of the matter of which 
they consist. We find in every page 
words used in wrong senses, and con- 
structions which violate the plainest 
rules of grammar. We have the vul- 
garism of “ mutual friend,” for ** com- 
mon friend.” W c have “fallacy ” used 
09 sjaionymous with “ falsehood.” We 
have many such inextricable labyrintlis 
of j'ronouns as that which follows: 
“ Lord Erskine was fond of this anec- 
dote; he told it to the editor the first 
time that he had the honour of being 
in his ( ')mp:»ny.” Lastly, we have a 
plentiful supply q| sentences resembling 
those whicli wc subjoin. “ Markland, 
who, with Jortln and Thirlby, Johnson 
calls three contemperaries of great 
eminence.”* “ Warbnrton himself did 
not led, as Mr. Boswell was disposed 
to think he did, kindly or gratefully of 
Johnson.” f “ it was him that Horace 
Walpole called u man who never made 
a bad figure but as on author.”!; One 
or two of these solecisms should per- 
haps be attributed to the printer, who 
has t crtainly done his best to fill both 
the text and the notes with dl sorts of 
blunders. In truth, he and the editor 
have Ixitw'ecn them made the book so 
bad, that wc do not well see how it 
could nave been worse. 

When wc turn from the commentaty 
of Mr. (broker to ifac work of our old 
friend Boswell, wc find it not (>nly 
worse, printed tlmii in any other edition 
witli which w'c arc acqiioiuted, but 
mangled in the nost wraiiton manner. 
M uefa that Boswell inserted in his nar- 
•IV. 377. tl\'.4is. jn.iCl. 


rative is, without the shadow of a xeason, 
degraded to the appendix. The editor 
has also taken upon himself to alter or 
omit passages which he considers as 
indecorous. This prudery is quite un- 
intelligible to us. There is nothing 
immoral in Boswell’s book, nothing 
which tends to infidme the passions. 
Ho sometimes uses plain words. But 
if this be a taint which requires ex- 
purgation, it would be desirable to 
begin by expurgating the morning and 
evening lessons. The delicate office 
whi.'h Mr. Croker has undertaken he 
has t>cribrmcd in the most capricious 
manner. One strong, old-fashioned, 
English word, familiar to all who read 
their Bibles, is changed for a softer 
synonymo in some passages, and suf- 
fered to stand unaltered in others. In 
one place a faint allusion made by 
Johnson to an indelicate subject, an 
allusion so faint that, till Mr. Croker’s 
note pointed it out to us, we had never 
noticed it, and of which we are quite 
sure tliat the meaning would never be 
discovered by any of those for whose 
sake books are dkpurgated, is alto- 
gether omitted. In another place, a 
coarse and stupid jest of Dr. Taylor 
on the some .subject, expressed in the 
broadest language, almost the only 
passage, as far as we remember, in all 
Boswell’s book, which we should have 
been inclined to leave out, is suffered 
to remain. 

We complain, however, much more 
of the additions than of the omissions. 
We have half of Mrs. Thralo’s book, 
scraps of Mr. Tyers, scraps of Mr. 
Mui^hy, scraps of Mr. Cradock, long 
prosingg of Sir John Hawkins, and con- 
necting observations by Mr. Cr.oker him- 
self, inserted into the midst of Boswell’s 
text To this practice we most decidedly 
object. An effitor might as well publish 
Thucydides with extracts from Diodorus 
interspersed, or incorporate the laves 
of Suetonius with tlic Histoiy and 
Annals of Tacitus. Mr. Croker tcUs 
us, indeed, that he has done only what 
Boswell wished to do, and was pre- 
vented from doing by the law of copy- 
right Wo doubt thi.s gtcatly. ^well 
has studiouslv abstained from availing 
himself of the information given by 
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liIsfiTalfi, on many occasions on whicb 
lie miglit liave cited them withont sub- 
jecting himftelf to the charge of piracy. 
Mr. Croker has himself, on one occa- 
sion, mnarked very justly that Boswell 
was unwilling to owe any obligation to 
Hawkins. But, Iw this as it may, if 
Boswell had quoted from Sir John 
and from Mrs. Thralc, he would have 
been guided by his own taste and judg- 
ment in selecting his quotations. On 
what Boswell quoted he would have 
commented with perfect freedom ; and 
the borrowed passages, so selected, and 
accompanied by such comments, would 
have become original. They would 
have dovetailed into the work. No 
hitch, no crease, would have been dis- 
cernible. The whole would appear 
one and indivisible, 

** TJt per Ibbvc severos 
Bffandat juncture uugues.” 

This is not the case with Mr. Croker’s 
insertions. They are not chosen as 
Boswell would have chosen them. They 
arc not introduced as Boswell would 
have introduced them. They dift'er 
from the quotations scattered through 
the original Life of Johnson, as a 
withered bough stuck in the ground 
differs from a tree skilfully txansplantcd 
with all its life about it 

Not only do these anecdotes disfigure 
Boswell’s book; they are themselves 
disfigured by being inserted in his 
book. 'Fhc charm of Mrs. Thrale’s 
little volume is utterly destroyed. The 
feminine quickness of observation, the 
feminine softness of heart, the col- 
loquial inrorrcctncss and vivacity of 
style, the little amusing airs of a half- 
learned lady, the delightful garrulity, 
the “dear Doctor Johnson,” the “it 
was so comical,” all disappear in Mr. 
Croker’s quotations. 'Pho lady ceases 
to sjKsak in the first person; and her 
anecd(ttcs, in the process of transfusion, 
become as flat as Champagne in de- 
canters, or Herodotus in Ikdoc’s 
version. Sir John Hawkins, it is true, 
loses nothing; and for the IsRst of rea- 
sons. Sir John had nothing to b)se. 

The course which Mr, Croker ought 
to have taken is quite clear. He should 
havv' re primed Boswell’s narrative pre- 
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cisely as Boswell wrote it; and in tl^ 
notes or the appendix he should have 
placed any anecdotes which he might 
have thought it advisable to quote from 
other writers. This would have been 
a much more convenient course for the 
reader, who has now constantly to keep 
his eye on the margin in order to see 
whether he is perusing Boswell, Mrs. 
Thrale, Murphy, Hawkins, l^ers, 
Cradock, or Mr. Croker. We greatly 
doubt whether even the Tour to the 
Hebrides ought to have been inserted 
in the midst of the Life. There is one 
marked distinction between the two 
works. Most of the Tour was seen by 
Johnson in manuscript It does not 
appear that he ever saw any port of 
the Life. 

We love, we own, to read the great 
productions of the human mind as they 
were written. We have this feeli^ 
even about scientific treatises; tboujh 
we know that the sciences are always 
in a state of progression, and that the 
alterations made by a modern editor 
in an old book on any branch of natural 
or political philosophy are likely to be 
improvements. Some errors have been 
detected by writers of this generation 
in the speculations of Adam Smith. 
A short cut has been made to much 
knowledge at which Sir Isaac Newton 
arrived through arduous and circuitous 
paths. Yet wo still look with peculiar 
veneration on the Wealth of Nations 
and on the Principio, and should regret 
to see either of those great works 
^bled even by the ablest hands. But 
in works which owe much of their in- 
terest to tlic character and situation 
of the writers the aise is infinitely 
stronger. What man of taste and feel- 
ing can endure rifacimentij harmonies, 
abridgments, expurgated editions ? 
Who ever reads a stage-copy of a play 
when he can i)rocure the original ? 
Who ever cut open Mrs. Siddons’s 
Milton ? Wlto ever got through ten 
pages of Mr. Gilpin’s translation of 
John Banyan’s Pilgrim into modern 
English ? Who would lose, in the con- 
fusion of a Diatessaron, the peculiar 
charm which belongs to the narrative 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved ? 
Tlic feeling of a reader who has be- 
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come intimete wi^h any great origii-al 
work is that which Adam cxpresaed 
to^ ;^ds his bride : 

*' Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never ftrom my heart/* 

No substitute, however exquisitely 
fcnned, will fill the void left by the 
originaL The second beauty may ^ 
equal or superior to the first; but still 
it is not she. 

The reasons which Mr. Croker has 
giver for mcorporating passages fron? 
Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Thralc 
with the narrative of Boswell would 
vindicate the adulteration of half the 
classical works in the language. If 
Pepys 8 Diary and Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs had been published a hundred 
years ago, no human being can doubt 
that Mr. Hume would have made great 
use of those books in his Mistory of 
England. But would it, on that account, 
be judicious in a writer of our own 
times to publish an edition of Hume’s 
History of England, in vhich large 
extracts from Pepys and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson should be incorporated with the 
originul text? Surely not. Hume’s 
history, l>e its faults what they may, is 
now one great entire work, the produc- 
tion of one vigorous mind, working on 
such materials as were within its reach. 
Additions made by another hand may 
supply a particular deficiency, but 
WOT Id grievously injure the general 
effect. With Boswell’s book the case 
is stronger, TL I'e is scarcely, in the 
whole compass of literature, a book 
Avhich bears interpolation so ill. We 
know no j^roduction of the human 
mind which has 8< much of what may 
bo called the race, so much of the 
peculiar flavour of the soil from which 
It sprang. The work could never have 
been written if the writer had not been 
preeist ly what he was. His character 
is tiispl; ved in every page, and this 
display of character gives a deliglitful 
inU‘rcst to many passages w'hich have 
no other iiitcrest. 

The Life of Johnson is assuredly a 
great, H very great work. Homer is 
not more decidedly tlie first of heroic 
poets, Shakspearc i- not more decidedly 
the ^irst of dramatists, Demosthenes is 


not more decidedly the first of oratom, 
than Boswell is the first of biographers. 
He has no second. He has distanced 
ail his competitors so decidedly that 
it is not worth while to place them. 
Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere. 

We are not sure that there is in the 
whole history of the human intellect so 
strange a’ phsenomenon as this book. 
Many of the greatest men that ever 
lived have written biography, Boswell 
waf? one of the smallest men that ever 
lived, and he has beaten them all Hie 
wat', if .ve are to give anjr credit to.his 
own 1 count or to the united testimony 
of all who knew him, a man of the 
meanest and feeblest intellect. John- 
son described him as a fellow who had 
missed his only chance of immortality 
by not having been alive when the 
Dunciad was written. Boauclerk used 
his name as a proverbial expression for 
a bore. He was the laughing-stock of 
the whole of that brilliant society which 
has owed to him the greater part of its 
fame. He was always laying himself 
at the feet of some eminent man, and 
begging to be spit upon and trampled 
upon. He was always corning some 
ridiculous nickname, and then ** bind- 
ing it as a crown unto him,” not merely 
in metaphor, but literally. He exhi- 
bited himself, at the Shakspeare Jubilee, 
to all the crowd which filled Stratford- 
on-Avon, with a placard round his hat 
bearing the inscription of Corsica Bos- 
well. In his Tour, he proclaimed to 
all the world that at Edinburgh he 
was known by the appellation of Paoli 
Boswell. Servile and impertinent, 
shallow and pedantic, a bigot and a 
sot, bloated with family pride, and 
eternally blustering about dignity 
of a born gentleman, yet stooping to 
be a talebearer, an eavesdropper, a 
common butt in the taverns of London, 
so curious to know every body who 
was talked about, that, Tory and high 
Chun hman as ho Was, he manoeuvred, 
we have been told, for an introduc^on 
to Tom Paine, so vain of the moat 
childish distinctions, that when he had 
been to court, lie drove to tlie office 
where his book was fuinting without 
changing his clothes, and summoned 
all the imntcr’i devils to admire hts 
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raffles and sword; such was this 
num, and such he was content and 
Pir9dd to be. Everything whidi an- 
otmr:$m would have hiddeUf evcrjr- 
thing the pubhcation of wMch would 
have made another man hang himself, 
was matter of gay and ctamorons exul- 
tation to his weak and diseased mind. 
What silly things he said, what bitter 
retorts he provoked, how at one place 
he was troubled with evil presentiments 
which came to nothing, how at another 
place, on waking from a drunken doze, 
he read the prayerbook and took a hair 
of the dog that had bitten him, how he 
went to see men hanged and came 
away maudlin, how he added five 
hundred pounds to the fortune of one 
of hfs babies because she was not 
scared at Johnson’s ugly face, how he 
was frightened out of his wits at sea, 
and how the sailors quieted him as 
they would have quieted a child, how 
tipsy he was at Lady Cork’s one even- 
ing and how much his merriment 
annoyed Uio ladies, how impertinent 
he was to the Duchess of Argyle and 
with what stately contempt she put 
down his impertinence, how Colonel 
Maclcod sneered to his face at his 
impudent obtrusivencss, how his father 
and the very wife of his bosom laughed 
and fretted at his fooleries; all these 
things he proclaimed to all the world, 
as if tlioy had been subjects for pride 
and ostentatious rejoicing. All the 
caprices of his tcmi>cr, all the illusions 
of his vanity, all his hyi>ochondriac 
whimsies, all his castles in the air, he 
displayed with a cool sclf-complacency, 
a perfect unconsciousness that he was 
lilting a fool of himself, to which 
it is impossible to find a parallel in 
the whole history of mankind. Ho 
has used many jieoplc ill; but as- 
suredly he has used nobody so ill as 
himself. 

That such a man should have written 
one of the beat books in the world is 
strange enough. But this is not all. 
Many persons who have conducted 
themselves foolishly in active life, and 
whose conversation iup indicated no 
superior powers of mind, have left us 
valuable works. Goldsmith was very 
justly described by one of his contem- 


poraries as an inspired idiot and bv 
another as a being ^ 

Who wrotojikean angel and talked like 
poor Foil" ^ 

La Eontaine was in society a mere 
simpleton. His blunders would not 
come ill amiss among the stories of 
Hierocles. But these men attained 
literary eminence in spite of their 
weaknesses. Boswell attained it by 
reason of his weaknesses. If he had 
not been a great fool, he would never 
have been a great writer. Without all 
the qualities which made him the jest 
and the torment of those among whom 
he lived, without the officiousness, the 
inquisitiveness, the efiVontery, the toad- 
eating, the insensibility to all reproof, 
he never could have produced so ex- 
cellent a book. He was a slave, proud 
of his se^itude, a Paul Pry, convinced 
that his own cuiiosity and garrulity 
were virtues, an unsaf e companion who 
never scrupled to repay the most liberal 
hospitality by the basest violation of 
confidence, a man without delicacy, 
without sliame, without sense enough 
to know when he was hurting the 
feelings of others or when he was 
exposing himself to derision; and be- 
cause he was all this, he has, in an 
important department of literature, 
immeasurably surjmssed such writers 
as Tacitus, Clarendon, Alficri, and bis 
own idol Johnson. 

Of the talents which ordinarily raise 
men to eminence as writers, Boswell 
had absolutely none. There is not in 
all his books a single remark of his 
own on literature, politics, religion, or 
society, which is not cither common- 
place or absurd. His dissertations on 
hereditary gentility, on the slave-trade, 
and on the entailing of landed estates, 
may servo as examplea. To say that 
these passages ore sofihistical would be 
to pay them an extravagant compli- 
mbnt . They have no pretence to 
argument, or even to meaning, lie 
has rejxirtcd innumerable observations 
made by himself in the course of con- 
versation. Of those observations we 
do not remember one which is above 
tlie intellectual capacity of a boy of 
fifteen. Ho has printed m^y of his 
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cwn letters, and in tltese letters he is remember no other case in which the 
always ranting or twaddling. Lc^Cf world has made so great a distinction 
eloquence^ wit, taste, all those things between a bpok and its author. In 
which are generally considered as general, the book and tho author are 
making a b<x>k valuable, were utterly considei^ as one. To admire the 
wanting to him. Ho had, indeed, a book is to admire the author. The 
qiick observation and a retentive case of Boswell is an’ exception, wo 
memory. These qualities, if he had think the only exception, to this rule, 
been a man of sense and virtue, would His work is universally allowed to be 
scarcely of themselves have sufficed to interesting, instructive, eminently ori- 
make him conspicuoiis; but because he ginal: yet it has brought him nothing 
was a dunce, a parasite, and a cox- but contempt. All the world reads it: 
comj, they have made him immortal, all the world delights in it; yet we do 
^ Those parts of his book which, con- nor r<‘membercver to have read or ever 
sidered absti*actedly. ore most utterly toh.i.c heard any expression of respect 
worthless, are dclightl'ul when we read and .admiration lor the man to whom 
them as illustrations of the character we owe so much instruction and omuse- 
of the writer. Bad in themselves, they ment. While edition after edition of 
are good dramatically, like the non- his book was coming forth, hisw>n, as 
sense of Justice Shallow, the clipped* Mr. Crokcr tells us, was ashamed of 
English of Dr. Cains, or the misplaced it, and hated to hear it mentioned, 
consonants of Flucllcn. Of all con- This feeling was natural and reason- 
lessors, Boswell is the most candid, able. Sir Alexander saw that in pro- 
Other men who hare pretended to lay portion to the celebrity of the work,* 
open their own hearts, Ronsseau, for was the degradation of the author, 
example, and Ixjrd Byron, have evi- very editors of this unfortunate 
dently written with a constant view to gentleman’s books have forgotten their 
effect, and are to be then most dis- allegiance, and, like those Puritan ca- 
trusted when they seem to be most suists who took arms by the authority 
sincere. There is scarcely any man of the king against his person, have 
who would not rather accuse himself attacked the writer while doing ho- 
of great crirocr and of dark and tem- mage to the writings. Mr. Croker, for 
jNistuous passions than proclaim all his example, has published two thousand 
httle vanities and wild fancies. It five hundred notes on the life of John- 
would 1)0 easier to find a person, who son, and yet scarcely ever mentions 
wv'uld avow actions like those of Cassar the biographer whose performance ho 
Borgia' or Danton, than one who would has taken such pains to illustrate with- 
rniblish a day(ii cam like those of Al- out some expression of contempt, 
naschar and Malvolio. Those Aveak- An ill-natured man ^swell certainly 
nesses which most men keep covered was not. Yet the malignity of the most 
op in the most secret places of the malignant satirist could scarcely cut 
mind, not to be « .scloscd to the eye of deeper than his thoughtless loquacity. 
Incni’shjp or of love, were precisely Having himself no sensibility to de- 
tlie wcoknes^ which Boswell paraded vision and contempt, ho took it for 
Iwforc all the world. He was jier- granted that aU oiliers were equally 
icct}y frank, because the weakness of callous. He was not ashamed to cx- 
his understanding and the tumult of hibit himself to the whole world a« a 
his spirits prevented him from knowing common spy, a common tattler, a 
when he made hirasell ridiculous. His humble companion without the ex- 
book reM mblcs nothing so much as cuse of poverty, and to tell a hundred 
the conversation of the inmates of the stories of his own pertness and folly, 
Po^cG of Truth. and of the insults which his portness 

His fame is great; and it will, wc and folly brougiit upon him. It was 
have no doubt, be lasting *, but it i« natural iliat he should show little di»- 
famc of a peculiar kind, and indeed cretion in cases in which tha feelings 
marvellously resembles infamy. Wc or the honour of others might be con- 
Vou L N 
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o^ed. No man, surely, ever pub- a name in literature while Reynolds 
Ushed such stories respecting pereons and the Wartons were still boys. Ho 
whom be professed to love and revere, was about twenty years older than 
He would infallibly have made his Burke, Goldsmith, and Gerard Ha- 
hen^ as eontemptible as he has made milton, about thirty years older than 
himself^ had not his hero really pos- Gibbon, Beauclerk, and Langton, and 
sessed some moral and intellectual qua- about forty years older than Lord Stow- 
lities of a very high order. The best cll. Sir William Jones, and Windhsiiu 
proof that Johnson was really an ex- Boswell and Mrs. Thrale, the two 
traordinary man is that his character, writers from whom we derive most of 
instead of being degraded, has, on the our knowledge respecting him, never 
whole, been decidedly raised by a saw him till long after he was fifty 
work in which all his vices and weak- years old, till most of his great works 
nesses are exposed more unsparingly had become classical, and till the pen- 
than they ever were exposed by Chur- sion bestowed on him by the Crown 
chill or by Ketfrick. had placed him above poverty. Of 

Johnson grown old, Johnson in the those eminent men who were his most 
fulness ^f his fame and in the enjoy- intimate associates towards the close of 
ment of a competent fortune, is better his life, the only one, os far as we re- 
known to us than any other man in member, who knew him during the 
history. Every thing about him, his first ten or twelve years of his resi- 
coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his dence in the capital, was David Gar- 
^rofhla, his 8t. Vitus’s dance, his rick ; and it does not ^pcar that, 
rolling walk, his blinking eye, the out- during those years, David Garrick saw 
ward signs which too clearly marked much of his fellow-townsman, 
his approbation of his dinner, his in- Johnson came up to London pre- 
satiable appetite for fish-sauce and cisely at the time when the condition 
veal-pie with plums, his inextinguish- of a man of letters was most miserable 
able thirst for tea, his trick of touching and degraded. It was a dark night 
the posts as he walked, his mysterious between two sunny days. The age ot 
practice of treasuring up scraps of patronage had passed away. The age 
orange-peel, his morning slumlxTs, his of general curiosity and intclligcneo 
midnight disputations, his contortions, had not arrived. The number of read- 
his mutterings, his gruntings, his puff- ers is at present so great that a |)opular 
ingfs, his vii^rous, acute, and ready author may subsist in comfort and 
eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his vehc- opulence on the profits of his works, 
mence, his insolence, his fits of tem- In the reigns of William the Third, of 
pestuous rage, his queer inmates, old Anne, and of George the First, even 
Mr. Levett and blind Mrs. Williams, such men as Congreve and Addison 
the cat Hodge and the negro Frank, would scarcely have been able to live 
all are as familiar to us os the objects like gentlemen by the mere sale of 
by which we have been surrounded their writings. But the deficiency of 
from childhood. But we have no mi- the natural demand for literature was, 
nutc information resyiwcting those years at the close of the seventeenth and at 
of Jolinson’s life during whiph his cha- the beginning of the cightccnUi cen- 
racter and his manners became immu- tury, more than made up by artificial 
tably fixed. VTc know him, not as he encouragement, by a vast system of 
was known to the men of his omi go- bounties and prcmiumi. Tliere was, 
neration, but as he was known to men perhaps, never a time at which the rc- 
whose father he might have been, wards of litcrar}' merit were so splendid. 
That celebrated club of which he was at which men who could write well 
the most distinguished member con- found such easy admittance into the 
tained few persons who could re- most distinguished society, and to the 
member a time when his fiune was not highest honours of the state. The 
fully sitahlished and his habits com- diiefs of both the great parties into 
pletcly fbrmed. He had made hhnself | which the kingdom was divided pa- 
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tronlfled literatore with emtiloiifi mu- 
ni!^cenee. Congreve, when he had 
scarcely attained his majority, was re- 
warded for his first comedy with places 
which made him inde^ndent for life. 
Smith, though his Hippolytus and 
Pasedra failed, would have been con- 
soled with three hundred a year but 
for his own folly, Rowe was not only 
Poet Laureate, but also land-surveyor 
of the customs in tiio port of London, 
clerk of the council to the I*rince 
Wales, and secretary of the Present- 
ations to the Lord Chancellor. Hughes 
was secretary to the Commissions of 
the Peace. Ambrose Philips was judge 
of the Prerogative Court in Ireland. 
Locke was Commissioner of Appeals 
and of the Board of Trade. Newton 
was Master of the Mint Stepney and 
Prior were employed in embassies of 
high dignity and imjxirtance. Gay, 
who commenced life as apprentice ro a 
silk mercer, became a sccnetary of le- 
gation at five-and-twenty It was to 
a poem on the Death of Charles the 
Second, and to the City and Country 
Mouse, that Montague owed his intro- 
duction into public life, his earldom, 
his garter, and his Auditorship of the 
Exchequer. Swift, but for the un- 
conquerable prejudice of the queen, 
would have ^cn a bishop. Oxford, 
with his white staff in his hand, passed 
thrt'Tigh the crowd of las suitors to 
welcome Pamcll, when tliat ingenious 
ivriter deserted t'ne Whigs. Steele was 
a commissioner of stamps and a mem- 
ber of Parliament. Arthur Mainwaring 
was a commissioner of the customs, 
and auditor of the imprest, Tickell 
was secretary to the Lords Justices of 
Irclana, Addison was secretary of 
state. 

This liberal patronage was brought 
into fashion, as it seems, by the mag- 
nificcTiL Dorset, almost the only noble 
versifier in the court of Charles the 
Second who possessed talents for com- 
position which were indejHindent of 
the aid a coronet. Montague owed 
his elevation to the favour of Dorset 
and imitated through the whole course 
of his life the lib'-.-ality to which he 
was himself so greatly indebted. The 
Tory leaders, Harley and Bolingbroke 


in .particular, vied with the chiefs of 
thp Whig party in zeal for the eucon- 
ragement of letters. But soon after 
the accession of the house of Hanover 
p, change took place. The supremo 
power passed to a man who cared little 
for poetry or eloquence. The import- 
ance of the House of Commons ^vas 
constantly on the increase. The govem- 
mc'it was under the necessity of bai> 
teri ng for Parliamentary support much 
of tliat patronage which had been 
eniiyiojcd in fostering literary merit; 
anti V'lilpolo was by no means inclined 
to divert any part of the fund of cor- 
ruption to purposes which he consi- 
dered 08 idle. Ho had eminent talents 
for government and for debate. But 
he had paid little attention to books, 
and felt little respect for authors. One 
of the coarse jokes of his friend, Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, was far 
more pleasing to him than Thomson’s 
Seasons or Richardson’s Pamela. He 
had observed that some of the dis- 
tinguished writers whom the favour of 
Hiidifux had tamed into statesmen had 
been mere incumbrances to tlieir party, 
dawdlers in office, and mutes in Par- 
liament. During the whole course of 
his administration, therefore, he scarcely 
befriended a single man of genius. The 
best writers of the age gave all their 
support to the opposition, and con- 
tributed to excite that discontent which, 
after plunging the nation into a foolish 
and unjust war, overthrew the mi- 
nister to make room for men less able 
and equally immoral. The opposition 
could reward its eulogists with little 
more than promises and caresses. St. 
James’s would give nothing: Leicester 
house had notliing to give. 

Thus, at the time when Johnson 
C4>mmenced Tiis literary career, a writer 
had little to hope from the patronage 
of powerful individuals. The patron' 
age of the public did not yet furnish 
the means of comfortable subsistence. 
The piicos paid by booksellers to 
authors were so low that a man of 
considerable talents and unremitting 
industry could do little more than pro- 
vide for the day which was pMSing 
over him. The lean kine had eaten 
up the fat kinc. The thin and withered 
V 2 
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cars had dcronred the good ears, 
season of rich harvests was over, and 
the period of famine had begun. All 
that is squalid and miserable might 
now be summed up in the word Poet. 
That word denoted a creature dressed 
like a scarecrow, familiar with compters 
and spunging-houses, and perfectly 
qualified to decide on the comparative 
merits of the Common Side in the 
King’s Bench prison and of Mount 
Scoundrel in the Fleet. Even the 
jKK)rcst pitied bim ; and they well 
might pity him. For if their condi- 1 
tion was equally abject, their aspirings 
were not equally high, nor their sense 
of insult equally acute. To lodge in a 
garret up four pair of stairs, to dine in 
u cellar among footmen out of place, 
to translate ten hours a day for the 
wages of a ditcher, to Ih 5 hunted by 
bailiffs from one haunt of beggary and 
pestilence to another, from Grub Street 
to St George’s Fields, and from St 
George’s Fields to the alleys behind 
St Martin’s church, to sleep on a bulk 
in June and amidst the ashes of a glass- 
hottso in December, to die in an hos- 
pital and to be buried in a parish vault. 
Wits the fate of more than one writer 
who, if he Imd lived thirty years earlier, 
would have been admitted to the sit- 
tings of the Kiteat or the Seriblcrus 
dub, would have sat jn Parliament, 
and would have been entrusted with 
embassies to the High Allies; who, if 
he had lived in our time, would have 
found encouragement scarcely less 
ninnificcnt in Albemarle Street or in 
I’atcmoflter Row. 

As every climate has its peculiar 
diseases, so every walk of life bos its 
peculiar temptations. The literary 
character, assuredly, has alw'ays had 
its share of faults, vanity, jealousy, 
morbid tensihility. To these faults 
were now soperaaded the faults which 
arc common^ found in men whose 
livelihood isprecartoui, aud whose prin- 
ciples are exposed to the trial o( severe 
distress. AU the vices of the gambler 
and of the beggar were Uended with 
those of the author. The prises in 
wretched lottery of book-making were 
HCareely lem ruinoiis than the btankt. 
If good fortune came, H came in such 


a manner that it was almost oertahl to 
be abused. After months of starva- 
tion and despair, a full third night or 
a well-received dedication filled the 
pocket of the lean, ragged, unwashed 
poet with guineas. He hastened to 
enjoy those luxuries witli the images 
of which his mind had been haunted 
while he was sleeping amidst the cin- 
ders and eating potatoes at the Irish 
ordinary in Shoe Lane. A week of 
taverns soon qualified him for another 
year of night-cellars. Such was the 
life of Savage, of Boyse, and of a crowd 
of others. Sometimes blazing in gold- 
laccd bats and waistcoats; sometimes 
lying in bed because their coats had 
gone to pieces, or wearing paper craviits^ 
because their linen was in pawn; some- 
times drinking Champagne and Tokay 
with Betty Careless; sometimes stand- 
ing at the window of an eating-house 
in Porridge island, to snuff up the 
scent oi’ what they coiild not afford to 
taste; they knew luxury; they knew 
l)Cggary; but they never knew comfort. 
These men were irreclaimable. They 
looked on a regular and frugal life 
with the same aversion which an old 
gipsy or a Mohawk hunter feels -for a 
stationarj- abode, and for the restraints 
and securities of civilised communities. 
They were as untameuble, as much 
wedded to their desolate freedom, as 
the wild ass. lltcy could no more l)e 
broken in to the offices social man 
than the unicorn could be trained to 
serve and abide by the crib. It was 
well if they did not, like beasts of a 
still fiercer race, tear the hands which 
ministered to their necessities. To 
assist thorn was inapossible; and the 
most benevolent of mankind at length 
became weary of giving relief which 
was dissipated with tlie wildest prolu- 
sion as soon as it had been received. 
If a sura was bestowod on the wretclted 
adventurer, such as, properly hus- 
banded, might have supplied him fiar 
six months, it was instantly spent in 
strange freaks of sensuality, and, before 
forty -eight hour* had elapsed, the poet 
was again pestering all his acquaint- 
ance for twopence to get a plate of 
sliin of beef at a subterraneous cook- 
shop. If his friends gave him an aiy- 
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iain ia their houses, those hous^ srero allj seen the groat ; but he had seen 
forthwith turned into bagnios and them as a beggar. He now came 
tATems. All order was destroyed; all among them as a companion. The de- 
business was suspended. The most mand for amusement and instruction 
good-natured host began to repent of had, during the course of twenty years, 
his eagerness to serve a man of genius been gradually increasing. The price 
*n distress when he heard his guest of literary labour had risen; and those 
roaring for fresh punch at five o’clock rising men of letters with whpm Johii- 
in tlie morning. son was henceforth to associate, were 

A few eminent writers w’cre more for the most part persons widely dif- 
fortunate. Pope bad been raised above ferent from those who had walked 
poverty by the active })atronage which, about with him all night in the sti'eets 
in his ;, outh, both the great political for want of a lodging. Burke, Robert- 
parties had extended to his Homer. Si>:\ the Wartons, Graf, Mason, Gib- 
Yotlng had received the only pension boi., Adam Sn ith, Ih^attie, Sir Wil- 
ever bcstow'cd, to tho best of our re- limn Jones, Goldsmith, and Churchili, 
collection, by Sir Robert Walpole, as were tho most distinguished writers of 
the reward of mere literary merit. One what may bo called the second geno- 
or two of the many poets who attached ration of tho Johnsonian age. Of 
themselves to the opposition, Thomson tliese men Cimrcliill was the only oin? 
in particular and Mallet, obtained, in whom w'o can^ trace the stronger 
after much severe suffering, the means lineaments of that character whicli, 
of subsistence from their political when Johnson first came up to Lon- 
friends. Richardson, like a man of don, was common among authors. Of 
sense, kept his sho]*; and his shop kept the rest, scarcely any had felt tho pres- 
him, ^Yhich liis novels, admirable as sure of severe poverty. Almost all 
they arc, would scarcely have done, had been early admitted into the most 
But nothing could be more deplorable respc(!table society on au equal footing. 
tJian tlie state even of tlic ablest men, They were men of quite a different 
who at that time depended for subsis- species from tho dependents of Cnrll 
tcnce on thcTr waitings. Johnson, Col- and Osborne. 

lius, Fielding, and Thomson, were ccr- Johnson came among them the so- 

tainly four of the most distinguished litary specimen of a past age, the last 
persons that England produced during survivor of the genuine race of Grub 
the eighteenth century. It is well Street hacks; the last of that gciiera- 
known that they were all four arrested tion of authors whose abject misery 
for debt. and wlioso dissolute nuuuicrs had fur- 

Into calamities and difficulties such nished inexhaustible matter to tin*, 
as these Johnson plunged in his tw'enty- satirical genius of l*ope. From nature 
eighth year. From that time, till he ho had received an uncouth figure, a 
was tlireu or four and fifty, we have diseased constitution, and an indtablc 
iitfle infoniuuion respecting him; little, temper. The manner in which tin*, 
wo mean, compared with tho full and earlier years of his manluxid had been 
accurate infonnation wliich wc })o«sess passed had given to his demeanour, 
resjxfcting hrs pro<ieedings and habits and even to Ids moral diaractcr, some 
towards the close of his life. Ho peculiarities appalling to tho civilised 
emerged at length from cock-lofts beings who W'ci*e the compunion.s of his 
and sixpenny ordinaries into the so- old age. The perverse iiTCgularity c*f 
cicty of the |)obshod and the opulent. h;*ii hours, the Mlovenlincss of his per- 
His fame was esta Wished. A pension son, his fils of strenuous exertion, 
gufHdcnt for Ids wants had been con- intcrrilpted by long intervals of ilug- 
ferred on him: and he came forth to gishness, ids strange abstinence, and 
ustonisli a generation with which he his equally strange vonn-ity, his aetivo 
hod almost as little in common os with bcncvulcnco, contrasted with tlm con- 
Frenchmen or {Spaniards. slant rudeness and the occasional le- 

In his early years he had occasion- rocity of his manners in society, made 

If 3 
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lum, in the opinion of those with whom 
he lived dn^g the last twenty years 
of his life, a complete original An 
original he was, undoubtedly, in some 
respects. But if we possessed full in- 
formation concerning those who shared 
h^ early hardships, wc should probably 
find that what we call his sin^aritics 
of manner were, for the most part, 
failings which he had in common with 
the cluKs to which he belonged. He 
ate at Streatham Park as he had been 
used to eat behind the screen at St. 
John’s Gate, #hen he was ashamed to 
show his ra^d clothes. He ate as it 
was natural tliat a man should eat, 
who, during a great part of his life, had 
assed the morning in doubt whether 
e should have food for the ailemoon. 
Tlic habits of his early life had accus- 
tomed him to bear, privation with for- 
titude., but not to taste pleasure with 
moderation, lie could fast; but, when 
be did not fast, he tore his dinner like 
a famished wolf, with the veins swell- 
ing on his forehead, and the perspira- 
tion niniiing down his cheeks. He 
scarcely ever took w ine. But when he 
drank It, he drunk it greedily and in 
laige tumblers. These were, in fact, 
mitigated symptoms of that same mo- 
ral disease which raged with such 
deadly malignity in his friends Savage 
and lioyso. The roughness and vio- 
leiice which bo show ed in society were 
to bo expected from a man w'hosc tem- 
Dcr, not naturally ^ntle, liad been 
long tried by tlie bitterest calamities, 
by the want of meat, of tire, and of 
clotlios, by the iiiii>ortunity of credi- 
tors, by the insolence of booksellers, 
by the derision of fools, by tlie insin- 
cerity of patrons, by that bread which 
is the b^terest of all food, by tliose 
stairs winch are the most toil^me of 
ail paths, by that deferred hope wliich 
makes t^ heart sick, Tiuough ril 
these things the ill-dressed, coanc, an. 
gainly pedant had struggled manfully 
up to eminence and command. It was 
natural that, in the exerctMi|^of his 
power, he should bo **eo immittor,qtua 
toleraverat,” that, though his heart was 
undoubtedly generous and humane, his 
di^eanour in society should he harsh 
and despotic. For severe distiess he 


had sympathy, and npt only sympathy, 
but munificent reUefi But for the suf- * 
fering which a harsh word indicts upon 
a delicate mind he had no pity; for it 
was a kind of suffering which he could 
scarcely conceive. He would cany 
home on his shoulders a sick and starv- 
ing girl from the streets. He turned 
his house into a place of refuge for a 
crowd of wretched old creatures who 
could find no other asylum ; nor could 
all their peevishness and ingratitndo 
weary out his benevolence. But the 
pangs of wounded vanity seemed to him 
ridiculous; and he scarcely felt sufficient 
compassion even for the pangs of 
wounded affection. He had seen and 
felt so much of sharp misery, that he 
was not affected by paltry vexations; 
and he seemed to think that every body 
ought to be as much hardened to 
those vexations as himself. He was 
angry with Boswell for complaining 
of a head-ache, with Mrs. Thrale for 
grumbling about the dnst on the road, 
or the smell of the kitchen. These 
were, in his phrase, ** foppish lamenta- 
tions,” which people ought to be 
ashamed to utter in a world so full 
of sin and sorrow. Goldsmith crying 
because the Good-natured Man had 
failed, inspired him with no pity. 
Though his own health was not good, 
he detested and despised valetudina- 
rians. Pecuniary losses, unless they 
reduced the loser absolutely to beggary, 
moved him very little. People whose 
hearts had been softened by prosperity 
might weep, ho said, for such events *, 
but all that could be expected of a 
plain man was not to laugh. He was 
not much moved even by the spectacle 
of Lady Tavistock dying of a broken 
heart for the loss of her lord. Such 
grief he considered as a luxury reserved 
for the idle and the wealtliy. A washer- 
woman, left a widow with nine small 
children, W'ould not have sobbed her- 
self to death, 

A person who troubled himself so 
Utile about small or sentimental griev- 
ances was not likely to be very 
attentive to the feelings of others in 
Uie ordinary intercourse of society. 
He couUl not understaiid how a tar- 
oasm or a reprimand could make any 
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man really nnhapfij. ** M7 dear qoc- culous, his seTerily relaxed. He began 
tor ” said he to Gfoldsmith,** what harm to be credulous precisely at the point 
docs it do to a man to call him Holo- where the most credulous people l^gin 
femes ? ” “ Pooh, ma*ara,” he exclaimol to be sceptical It is curious to observe, 
to Mrs. Carter, ” who is the worse for both in his writings and in his conver- 
being talked of uncharitably ? ” Po- sation, the contrast between the dis- 
litoness has been well defined as bene- dainful manner in . which ho rejects 
volcnce in small things. Johnson was nn authenticated anecdotes, even when 
impolite, not because he wanted bene- they are consistent with the general 
volence, but because small things laws of nature, and the respectfm man- 
appeared smaller to liim than to pco- ner in which he mentions the wildest 
pie who had never known what it stories relating to the invisible world, 
was to live for fourpence hallpcnny A ’"lai' who told him of a water-spout, 
a day. or a meteoric stone, generally had the 

Tlic characteristic peculiarity of liis lie direct given him for his pains. A 
intellect was the union of great powers man who told him of a prediction or 
with low prejudices. If we judged of a dream wonderfully accomplished was 
him by the best parts of his mind, we sure of a courteous hearing. ** John- 
should place him almost as high as he son,” observed Hogarth, ** like King 
was placed by the idolatry of lloswcU ; David, says in his haste that all men 
if by the worst parts of his mind, we’ are liars.” “ His incredulity,” says 
should place him even below Boswell Mrs. Thrale, “ amounted almost to dis- 
himself. Where he was not under tiie ease.” She teUs us how ho browbeat 
influence of some strange scruple, or a gentleman, w ho gave him an account 
some domineering passion, which pre- of a hurricane in the West Indies, 
vented him from boldly and fairly and a poor quaker who related some 
investigating a subject, he was a wary stmngc circumstance about the red-hot 
anti acute reason er, a little too much balls fir^ at the siege of Gibraltar. “It 
inclined to scepticism, and a little too is not sa It cannot bo true. Don’t 
fond of piiradox. No man was less tell that story again. You cannot think 
likely to be im|x>scd upon by fallacies how poor a figure you make in telling 
in argument, or by exaggerated state- it.” He once said, half jestingly, we 
ments of fact. But if, while he was suppose, that for six months he refused 
heating down sophisms and exposing to credit the fact of the earthquake 
fal se testimony, some chUdish preju- at Lisbon, and that he still believed 
dices, such as would excite laughter in the extent of the calamity to be greatly 
a well managefl nursery, came across exaggerated. Yet he related with 
him, he was smitten as if by enchant- a grave face how old Mr. Cave of St 
meat HU mind dwindled away under John’s Gate saw a ghost, and how this 
the sp^ feom gigantic elevation to ghost was something of a shadowy 
dwarfish littlcue^'s. Those who had being. He went himself on a ghost- 
lately been admiring its amplitude and hunt to Cock Lane, and was angry with 
its force were now as much astonished John Wesley for not following up 
at its strange narrowness and feeble- another scent of the same kind with 
n<^8 as the fisherman in tlie Arabian proper spirit and perseverance. He re- 
tale, when he saw the Qcnic, whose jects the Celtic genealogies and poems 
statore had overshadowed the whole without the least hesitation ; yet he 
sea-coast, and whose might seemed declares himself willing to believe tlie 
equal to a contest with armies, contract stories of the second sight. If he had 
himself to the dimensions of his small examined the of the Highland 

prison, and lie there the helpless slave seers wfth half the severity with which 
of the charm of ^lomon. he sifted the evidence for the genulne- 

Johnson was in the habit of sifting ness of Fingal, he would, we suspect, 
with extreme 8ev».rity the evidence fo^ have come away from Scotland with a 
aH stories which were merely odd. But mind fully made up. In bis Lives of 
when they wme not only odd but mira- the Poets, we find that he is unwilHug 
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m give credit to the aocoi^ts of Lord church without pulling off his hat ; 
li(j»Hcofiiinoii*6 early proticiency in his this shows he has good principles.*' 
iludiee : but he tells with great solcm> Spain and Sicily must surely contain 
nity an almird romance about some many pious robbers and well-principled 
inteUigence prctematurally impressed assassins. Johnson could easily see 
0 || the mind of that nobleman. He that a roundhead who named all his 
allows himself to bo in great doubt children after Solomon*s singers, and 
about the truth of the story, and ends talked in the House of Commons about 
by warning his readers not wholly to seeking the Lord, might be an unprin- 
•ligbt such impressions. cipled villain, whose religious mum- 

Many of his sentiments on religious meries only ag^vated his guilt. But 
subjects are worthy of a liberal and a man who took off his hat when he 
enlarged mind. He could discern passed a church episcopally consecrated 
clearly <mougii the folly and meanness must be a good man, a pious man, a 
of ail bigotry except his own. When man of good principles. Johnson 
he i^okc ot‘ the scruples of the Puritans, could easily see that those persons who 
he spoke like a person wlio had really looked on a dance or a laced waistcoat 
ohtaiued; «ti insight into the divine as sinful, deemed most ignobly of tin', 
phiioeopl^y of the New Testament, and attributes of God and of the ends of 
who eottirdered Christianity as a noble revelation. iBut with what a storm of 
scheme of government, tending to pro- invective he would have overwhelmed 
mote the happiness and to elevate the any man who had blamed him for ce- 
nioral nature of man. The honor lebrating the redemption of mankind 
which* the sectaries felt for cards, With sugarless tea mid butterless buns. 
Christmas ale, plum-pun idge, mince- Nobody spoke more contemptuously 
pies, utid dancing bears, ea^cited his of the cant of patriotism,' Nobody saw' 
contempt. To ilie arguments urged by more clearly ilie cn*or of those who 
some very worthy people against showy regarded liberty, not as a meansu but 
dress he replied with admir.tlde sense as un end, and who pro}x)sed to tiltitn- 
and spirit, “ I./Ct us not be found, when selves, os the object of their pursuit, 
our Master calls us, stripping the luce tlie prosjH^rity of tlie state ns distinct 
od our waistcoats, but the spirit of con- from the pros^Ki ity of the individuals 
lention from our souls and tongues, who compose the state. His calm and 
Alus ! sir, a man who cannot get to settled opinion seems to have been that 
heaven in n green coat will not find forms of government have little or no 
his way thither tlie sooner in a grey iniluence on tlic hni>pinc8s of society, 
one." Yet he was himself under tlie This opinion, erroneous as it is, ougiit 
tn'anny of scxuples as unreasonahle us at least to have preserved him from ill 
taoscof Hadibiasorli4\ipho,Rndcanied intemiKwance on political questions, 
las mil for ceremonies and for ccclesi- It did not, however, preserve him from 
asticul digniiii'8 to lengths altogether the lowest, fiercest, and most absurd 
inconsistent with reason or with Chris- cxtitivagaaces of party spirit, from 
tiau charity, lie has gravely noted rants which, in every thing but the die- 
down in las diary that ho once com- tion, resembled thoao of Sejuire Western, 
miltcil the sin of drinking coti’ee on He was, us a politician, half icc and 
Good Friday, la Scotland, he thought lialf lire. On the sid? of his intellect 
it his duty to pass .several months with- he was a mere Pococurante, far too 
dut joining in jiublic worship, solely apathetic about public aibiirs, far too 
because the ministers of tlie kirk had sceptical as to tbo good or evil tendency 
not boon ordained by bishops. His of any form of jiolity. His passions* 
mode of estiuuiting the piety of bis on the contrary, were violent even 
neighbours wa.s somewhat singulai. to slaying against all who leaned to 
** Campbell,** said be, a good man, VVhiggUh principles. Tlie well- know*n 
a p.ioua man. I am afraid he ba.s not i;nc.s which be inserted in Goldsmith’s 
been in the insido of a church for t Traveller express what seems to have 
^ saanv years : but he never potties a ; been his deJiberato judginont: 
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««H<nr of all that human hearts 

Cfiure, 

That part Vhich kings w laws can cause 
Ar cure r* 

He had previously put expressions 
very similar into the mouth of liasselas. 
It is amusing to contrast these passages 
with the torrents of raving abuse which 
he poured forth against the Long Par- 
liament and the American Congress. 
In one of the conversations reported 
by Boswell this inconsistency displays 
itself in the most ludicrous manner. I 

** Sir Adam Ferguson,” says Bos- I 
well, “ suggested that iuxtiry corrupts 
a people, and destroys the spirit of 
liberty. Johnson : ‘ Sir, that is all vi- 
s ionary. I would not give half a guinea 
to live under one form of goverument 
rather than another. It h of no mo- 
ment to the happiness of an individual. 
Sir, the danger of the abuse of power 
is nothing to i# private man. 
Frenchman is prevented passing h» 
life as he pleases? ’ Sir A dam : ‘ But, 
sir, in the British constitution it is 
surely of importance to keep up a 
spirit in the people, so as to preserve 
a balance against the crown.' John- 
W)N; *Sir, I p^Tceive you are a vile 
Whig. Why all this childish jealousy 
•}( the power of the crown ? The crown 
lias not power enough.* ” 

One of the old philosophers, Lord 
Bacon tells us, used to say that life and 
death were just the same to him. 
‘i Why then,” «ai ! an objector, “ do 
you not kill yourself ? ” The philoso- 
pher answered, -‘Because it is just the 
T'ame.*’ If the dilfcrencc between two 
forms of govemn ent bo not worth 
half a guinea, it is not easy to sec how 
Whiggism can be viler than Toryism, 
or how the tsrown can h.ave too little 
power. If the happiness of i udi viduals 
is not uhbeted by political abuses, zeal 
for li’i/crt/ is doubtless ridiculous. But 
zeal for monarcliy must be equally so. 
No person could have been more 
quick-sighted than Johnson to such a 
contradi<Jtion as tliis in the logic of an 
antagonist. 

The judgments which Johnson fmssed 
on hoicks were, in his own time, re- 
gtti-dcd with superstitions veneration, 
and, in our time, are generally treated 


with indiscnhiinato contempt They 
are the judgments of a strong but en- 
slaved understanding. The mind of 
the critic was hedged round by an un- 
intemipted fence of prejudices and 
superstitions. Within his narrow 
he displayed a vigour and an activity 
which ought to have enabled him to 
clear the barrier that honfinod him. 

How it chanced that a man who 
reasrmed on bis premises so ably, should 
assume his premises so foolishly, is 
one s'f ihe great mysteries of humtui 
! natup The same inconsistency may 
bo observed in the sclioolmen of the 
middle ages. Those writers show ^ 
much acuteness and force of mind in 
arguing on their wretched data, tfaiit a 
modern render is perpetually at a los.s 
to comprehend how such minds came 
by such data. Not a flaw in the super- 
structure of the theoiy which they are 
rearing escapes their vigilance. Yet 
they arc blind to the obvious unsound- 
ness of the foundation. It is the same 
with some eminent lawyers. Their 
legal arguments are intellectual pro- 
digies, abounding with the happiest 
analogies and the most refined distinc- 
tions. The principles of their arbi- 
trary science being once admitted, the 
statute-book and the reports being once 
assumed as the foundations of reason- 
ing, these men must be allowed to bo 
perfect masters of logic. But if a ques- 
tion arises as to the postulates on whidi 
their whole system rests, if they arc 
called upon to vindicate the fnnda> 
mental maxims of that system which 
they have passed their lives in study- 
ing, these very men often talk the 
language of savages or . of children. 
Those who have listened to a man ol' 
this class in his own court, and who 
have witnessed the skill with which ho 
analyses and digests a vast maw of 
evidence, or reconciles a crowd of pre- 
cedents which at first sight seem con» 
tradictory, scarcely know him again 
when, a few hours later, they hoar him 
sjwaking on tiio other side of West- 
minster Hall in his capacity of legis- 
lator. They can scarcely believe wat 
the paltry quirks which arc faln^y 
heard through a storm of coughing, 

I and which do not impose ^ on the 
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plainest oonntry gentleman, can pro- 
ceed from the same sha^ and vigorous 
intellect which had excited their admi- 
ration under the same roof, and on the 
same day. 

Johnson decided literary questions 
like a lawyer, not like a legislator. 
Ho never examined foundations where 
a point was already ruled. His whole 
code of criticism rested on pure as- 
sumption, for which he sometimes 
quoted a precedent or an authority, 
but rarely troubled himself to give a 
Tcasfm drawn from the nature of things. 
He took it for granted that the kind of 
poetry which flourished in his own 
time, which he had been accustomed 
to hear praised from his childhood, 
and which he had himself written with 
success, was the best kind of poetry. 
In his biographical work he has re- 
peatedly laid it down as an undeniable 
proposition that during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and the 
earlier part of the eighteenth, Eng- 
lish poetry hod been in a constant 
progress of improvement Waller, 
Dctdiam, Dry den, and Pope, had been, 
according to him, the great reformers. 
He judged of all works of the imagina- 
tion by the standard established among 
his own contemporaries. Though he 
allowed Homer to have been a greater 
man than Virgil, ho seems to have 
thought the JSneid a greater p^m 
than the Iliad. Indeed ho well might 
have bought so; for ho preferred Pope's 
Iliad to 1 lomer’a He pronounced that, 
after Ifr>ole’8 translation of Tasso, Fair- 
fax's w'ould hardly be reprinted. He 
could see no merit in our flne old Eng- 
lish ballads, and always spoke with 
the most provoking contempt of Percy’s 
fondness for them. Of the great o^- 
ginal works of imagination which ap- 
peared during his time, Richardson’s 
novels alone excited his admiration. 
He could see little or no merit in Tom 
Jones, in Gulliver's Travels, or in Tris- 
tram Shandy. To Thomson's Castle 
of Indolence he vouchsafed only a 
line of cold commeudatioiit of commen- 
dation much colder than what he has 
bestowed on the Creation of that pot* 
temouB bore. Sir Richard Bl a ck mo re. 
Chrny was, in hk diatect, a barren nMcal 


Churchill was a blockhead. , The con- 
tempt which he felt for the'^ash ot 
Maepherson was indeed just u but it 
was, we suspect, just by chancU He 
despised the FingJl for the very reason 
which led many men of genius to 
admire it. He despised it, not because 
it was essentially common- place, but 
because it had a superflcial air of 
originality. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent 
judge of compositions fashioned on his 
own principles. But when a deeper 
philosophy was required, when he un- 
dei-took to pronounce judgment ou the 
works of those great minds which 
“ yield homage only to eternal laws,” 
his failure was ignominious. He criti- 
cized Pope’s Epitaphs excellently. But 
his observations on Shakspeare’s plays 
and Milton’s poems seem to us for the 
most part as wretched as if they had 
been written by Ryralr himself, whom 
we take to have been the worst critic 
that ever lived. 

Some of Johnson's whims on literary 
subjects can be compared only to that 
strange nervous feeling which made 
him uneasy if ho had not touched every 
l>ost between the Mitre tavern and his 
own lodgings. IDs preference of Latin 
epitaphs to English epitaphs is an in- 
stance. An English epitaph, he said, 
would disgrace Smollett He declared 
that ho would not pollute the walls of 
Westminster Abbey with an English 
epitaph on Goldsmitb. What reason 
there can be for celebrating a British 
writer in Latin, which there was not 
for covering the Roman arches of tri- 
umph with Greek inscriptions, or for 
commemorating the deeds of the heroes 
of Thermopylae in Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, we are utterly unable to imagine. 

On men and manners, at least on 
the men and mannfsrs of a particular 
place and a particular age, John- 
son had certainly looked with a 
most observant and discriminating 
eye. His remarks on the education of 
children, on marriage, on the economy 
of famiUea, on the rules of society, are 
always striking, and generally sound. 
In his writings, indeed, the knowledge 
of life which he posses^ in an eminent 
degree is very imperfectly exhibited. 
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like those nufotmnate chiefs of tne were rarely found in a Londoner who 
middle ages who were sndbcated by had not read much; and, because it 
their own chain-mail and cloth of gold, was by means of books that people ac- 
his maxims perish under that load of qnired ^most all then: knowledge in 
words which was designed for their the society with which he was ac- 
defence and their ornament But it is quainttd, he concluded, in defiance of 
clerr from the remains of his conver- the strongest and clearest eyidence, 
sauon, that ho had more of that homely that the human mind can be cultivated 
wisdom which nothing but experience by means of books alone. An Athenian 
and observation can give tlmn any ciuzMin might possess very few volumes; 
writer since the time of Swift If he and the li^rat library to which he had 
had been content to write as he talked, access might be much less valuable 
he might ha/c left books on the practi- than Jol nson’s bookc«us 6 in Bolt Court 
cal art of living superi >r to the Direc- But t e Athenian might pass every 
dons to Servants. morning in conversation with Socrates, 

Yet even his remarks on society, like and might hear Pericles speak four or 
his remarks on literature, indicate a five times every month. Ho saw the 
mind at least as remarkable for nar- plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes: 
ro^mess as for strength. He was no he walked amidst tlie friezes of Phidias 
master of the great science of human and the paintings of Zeuxis: he knew 
nature. He had studied, not the genus by heart the choruses of ACschylus; he 
man, but the species Londoner. No- heard the rhapsodist at the corner of 
body was ever so thoroughly conversant the street reciting the shield of Achilles 
with all the forms of life and ail the or the Death of Argus: he was alegis- 
shadcs of moral and intellectual cha- lator, conversant with high questions 
racter which were to he seen from Is- of alliance, revenue, and war: he was 
Ungton to the Thames, and from Hyde- a soldier, trained under a liberal and 
Paik corner to hjile-cnd green. But generous discipline: he was a judge 
his philosoi)hy stopped at the first compelled every day to weigh the 
tnrnpike-giv e. Of the nual life of effect of opposite arguments. These 
England he knew nothing *, and he took things were in themselves an education, 
it for granted that every body who an education eminently fitted, not, in- 
lived in Uie country was either stupid deed, to form exact or profound 
or miserable. ** Country gentlemen,’’ thinkers, but to give quickness to the 
said he, “must be unhappy; for they perceptions, delicacy to the taste, flu - 
have not enough to keep ^eir lives in ency to the expression, and politeness 
motion;” 08 if all those peculiar habits to the manners. All this was over- 
and associations which made Fleet looked. An Athenian who did not im- 
Street and Charing Cross the finest prove his mind by reading was, in 
views in the world to himself had been Johnson’s opinion, much such a person 
essential parts of human nature. Of as a Cockney who made his mark, 
remote countries and past times he much such a person as black Frank 
talked '^ith wild and ignorant pre- before he went to school, and far in- 
sumption. “ The Athenians of the age ferior to a parish clerk or a print^s 
of D(.>mogthenes,” he said to Mrs. devil. 

Thrale, “ were a people of brutes, a Johnson’s friends have allowed that 
barbar^>u 3 people.” In conversation ho carried to a ridiculous extreme bis 
with Sir Adam Ferguson he used si- unjust contempt for foreigners. Ho 
milar language. “The boasted Atheni- pronounced the French to be a very 
ans,” he said, “ were htrbariana. The silly people, much .behind us, stupid, 
mass of every people must be barbarous ignorant creatures. And this judg- 
where there is no printing.” The fact ment he formed alter having been at 
was this; he saw txiat a Londoner who Paris about a montli, during which he 
could not road was a veiy stupid and wonld not talk FTeach, for fear of giv* 
brutal fellow: he saw that great refine- ing the natives an advantage over Mm 
(nent of taste and activity of inteUea in conversation. Ha pronounced them. 
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also, to be «n indelicate people, be- 
cause a French footman touched the 
sugar with his fingers. That ingenious 
and amusing traveller, M. Simond, has 
defended his countrymen very success- 
fully against Johnson's accusalion, and 
has pointed out some English practices 
which, to an impartial spectator, would 
seem at least as inconsistent with phy- 
sical cleanliness and social decorum as 
those which Johnson so bitterly repre- 
hended. To the sage, as Boswell loves 
to call him, it never occurred to doubt 
that there must be something eternally 
and immutably good in the usages to 
which he had been accustomed. In 
fact, Johnson’s remarks on society be- 
yond the bills of moitality,are generally 
of much the same kind with those of 
honest Tom Dawson, the English foot- 
man in Dr, Moore’s Zeluco. “ Suppose 
the king of France has no sons, but 
only a daughter, then, when the king 
dies, this here daughter, actcording to 
that there law, caunot be made queen, 
but the next wear relative, provided he 
is a man, is made king, and not the 
last king’s daughter, wliich, to bo sure, 
is very unjust. The French footguards 
arc dressed in blue, and all the march- 
ing regiments in white, which has a 
very foolish appearance for soldiers; 
and 08 for blue regimentals, it is only 
lit for the blue horse or the artillery.” 

Johnson’s visit to the Hebrides in- 
troduced him to a state of society com- 
pleU'ly new to him; and a salutary 
suspicion of his own delicicncies seems 
on that occasion to have crossed his 
mind for the first time. He confessed, 
in the lost paragraph of his Journey, 
chat bis tlioughts on national manners 
were the tlioiighis of one who had seen 
but little, of one who had passed his 
lime almost wholly in cities. This 
feeling, however, soon passed away. 
It is remarkable that to the last he 
entertained a fixed coutempt for oil 
those modes of life and those studies 
which tend to qpmncipate the mind 
from tlio prejudices of a particular age 
o# a particular nation. Of foreign 
travel and of history he spoke with the 
fltircc and l>oisterou» contempt of igno- 
rance. ^ What does a man lenru by 
travoUiog ? Is Beauclerk the better for 


travelling ? What did Lord Charlemont 
learn in bis travels, except that there 
was a snake in one of the pyramids of 
Egypt ? ” History was, in his opinion, 
to use the fine expression of Lord 
Plunkett, an old almanack: historians 
could, as he conceived, claim no higher 
dignity than that of almanack-makers; 
and his favourite historians were those 
who, like Lord Hailes, aspired to no 
higher dignity. He always spoke with 
contempt of Eobertson. Hume he 
would not even read. He afironted 
one of his friends for talking to him 
about Catiline’s conspiracy, and de- 
clared that he never desired to hear of 
the Punic war again as long as he lived. 

Assuredly one fact which does not 
directly affect our own interests, con- 
sidered in itself, is no better worth 
knowing than another fact. The fact 
that there is a snake in a pyramid, or 
the fact that Hannibal crossed the 
Alps, are in themselves as unprofitable 
to us as the fact that there is a green 
blind in a particular house in Thread- 
needle Street, or tlie fact that a Mi*. 
Smith comes into ^le city every morn- 
ing on the top of one of the Black wall 
stages. But it is certain that those 
who will not crock the shell of history 
will never get at the keniek Johnson, 
with hasty arrogance, pronounced thi* 
kernel worthless, because ho saw no 
value in the shell The real use of 
travelling to distant countries and of 
studying the annals of past times is to 
preserve men from tlie contraction of 
mind which those can hardly escape 
whose whole communion is with one 
generation and one neighbourhood, 
who aiTivc at conclusions by means of 
an induction not sufficiently copious, 
and who tiiercfore constantly confound 
exceptions with rules, and accidents 
witli essential properties. In short, 
tlie real use of travelling and of study- 
ing history is to keep men from being 
what Tom Daw'son was in fiction, and 
•bainuel Johnson in reality. 

Johnson, as Mr. Burke most justly 
observed, apjMjars far greater in Bos- 
well’s books tlmn in his own. His 
conversation a; {>ears to have been 
quite equal to his writings in matter, 
and far superior to thorn in manner. 
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When he talk^ ho clothed his wit 
and his sense in forrible and natnral 
expressions. As soon as he took his 
pen in his hand to write for the public, 
his style became systematically vicious. 
Ail Ins books are written in a learned 
language, in a language which nobody 
bears from his mo^er or his nurse, in 
a language in which nobody ever 
quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes 
love, in a language m which nobody 
ever thinks- It is clear that Johnson 
himself did not think in the dialect in 
which he wrote. 'Phe expressions which 
came first to his tongue were simple, 
energetic, and picturesque. When he 
wrote for publication, he did Ins sen- 
tences out of English into Johnsonese. 
His letters from the Hebrides to Mrs. 
Thralc are the original of that work 
of which the Journey to the Hebrides 
is the translation; and it is amusing 
to compare the two versions. “ When 
we were taken up stairs,” says he in 
one of his letters, “ a dirty fellow 
bounced out of the bed on which one 
of us was to lie.” This incident is re- 
corded in the Journey as follows: 
** Out of one of the beds on wh^cli we 
were to repose started up, at our en- 
trance, a man black as a Cyclops from 
the forge.” Sometimes Johnson trans- 
lated aloud. “ The Rehearsal,” he said, 
very unjustly, “has not wit enough to 
keep it sweet;” then, after a pause, 
“ it has not vitality enough to preserve 
it from putrcfoctirn.” 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is 
sometimes even agreeable, when the 
manner, though vicious, is natural. 
Few readers, for -xample, would be 
willing to part with tlie mannerism of 
Milton or of Burke. But a manner- 
ism which docs not sit easy on the 
mannerist, which has been adopted on 
principle, add which can bo sustained 
only by consunt effort, is always of- 
fensive. And such is the mannerism 
of Johnson. 

The characteristic faults of his style 
arc so familiar to all our readers, and 
have been so often burlesqued, that it 
is almost superfluous to point them 
out. It is well ktiown that he made 
less use than any other eminent writer 
of ihose strong plain words, Anglo- 


Saxon or Norman-French, of which 
the roots lie in the inmost depths of 
our language; and that he felt a vi- 
cious psjtiaUity for terms which, long 
afrfJT our own speech had been fixed, 
were borrowed from the Greek and 
Latin, and which, therefore, even when 
lawfully naturalised, must be consi- 
dered as bom aliens, not entitled to 
rank with the king’s English. His 
constant practice of padding out a 
sentence with useless epithets, till it 
because ,a stiff os the bust of on ex- 
quisite his antithetical foims of expres- 
sion, r;onstantly employed even where 
there is no opposition in the ideas ex- 
pressed, his big words wasted on little 
things, his hairii inversions, so ^/idely 
different from those graceful and easy 
inversions which give variety, spirit, 
and sweetness to the expression ot our 
great old writers, all these peculiarities 
have been imitated by his admirers 
and parodied by his assailants, till the 
public has become sick of the subject. 

Goldsmith said to him, very wittily 
and very justly, ** If you were to write 
a fable about little fishes, doctor, you 
would make the little fishes talk like 
whales.” No man surely ever had so 
little talent for personation as Johnson. 
Whether ho wrote in the character of 
a disappointed legacy-hunter or an 
empty town fop, of a crazy virtuoso or 
a flippant coquette, he wrote in the 
'same pompous and unbending style. 

I His speech, like Sir Piercy l^afton’s 
Euphuistic eloquence, bewrayed him 
under every disguise. Euphelia and 
Rhodoclea talk as .finely as Imlac the 
poet, or Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia. 
The gay Cornelia describes her recep- 
tion at the country-house of her re- 
lations, in such terms as these: ** I was 
surprised, after the civilities of my first 
reception, to find, instead of the leisure 
and tranquillity which a rural life al- 
ways promises, and, if well conducted, 
might always afforA a confused wild- 
ness of care, and a tumultuous hurry 
of diligence, by which every face was 
clouded, and every motion agitaled.” 
The gentle Tranquilia informs os, that 
she ** had not passed the earlier part of 
life without the flattery of courtship, 
and the joys of triumph; but had 
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dancdd tbe round of gaiety amidst the 
munnurft of envy and the gratulations 
of applause, had been attended from 
pleasure to pleasure by the great, the 
sprightly, and the vain, and had seen 
her regard solicited by the obsequious- 
ness of gallantly, the gaiety of wit, and 
the timidity of love.” Surely Sir John 
Palstaff himself did not wear his petti- 
coats with a worse grace. The reader 
may well ciy out, with honest Sir 
Uugh Evans, “ I like not when a *oman 
has a great peard: I spy a great peard 
under her muffler.”* 

We had something more to say. 
But our article is akeady too long; 
and we must close it. We would fain 
part in good humour from the hero, 
from the biographer, and even from 
tbe editor, who, ill as he has performed 
his task, has at least this claim to our 
gratitude, that he has induced us to 
read Bosweirs book again. As wc close 
it, the club-room is before us, and the 
table on which stands tbe omelet for 
Nugent, and the lemons for Johnson. I 
There are assembled those heads which 
live for ever on the canvass of Rey- 
nolds. There are the spectacles of 
Burke and the tall thin form of Lang- 
ton, the courtly sneer of Beauclerk and* 
the beaming smile of Garrick, Gibbon 
tapping his snufT-box and Sir Joshua 
with his trumpet in his ear. In the 
foreground is that strange figure wliich 
is as familiar to us as the figures of 
those among whom we have been 
brought up, the gigantic body, thej 
huge massy face, seamed with the scars 
of disease, the brown coat, the black 
worsted stockings, the grey wig with 
the scorched foretop, the dirty hands, 
the noils bitten and pored to the quick. ' 
Wo see the eyes and month moving 
with convulsive twitches; w*e see the 
heavy form rolling; wc hear k pnflang; 
and then comes the ** Why, sir !” and 
the “ What then, sir ?” and the No, 
sir!” and the “You don't see your 
way through the question, sir I ” 

What a singular deotiny has been 


that of this remarkable man ! To be 
regarded in his own age as a classic, 
and in ours as a companion. To re- 
ceive from his contemporaries that fall 
homage which men of genius have in 
general received only from posterity! 
To be more intimately known to pos- 
terity than other men are known to 
their contemporarieB ! That kind of 
fame which is commonly the most tran- 
sient is, in his case, the most durable. 
The reputation of those writings, which 
he probably expected to be immortal, 
is every day fading ; while those pecu 
liarities of manner and that careless 
table-talk the memory of which, he 
probably thought, would die with him, 
are likely to be remembered as long 
as the English language is spoken in 
! any quarter of the globe. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 

(December, 1831 .) 

Soms Memorials of John Hampden, his 

Party, andhis Times. By Loan NvoxsT. 

2vol8. 8vo. London: 1831. 

We hjyro read this book with great 
pleasure, though not exactly with that 
kind of pleasure which we had expected. 
Wc had hoped that Lord Nugent would 
have been able to collect, from family 
papers and local traditions, much new 
and interesting information respecting 
the life and character cf the renowned 
leader of the Long Parliament, the first 
of tliosc great English commoners 
whose plain addition of Mister has, to 
our ears, a more majestic sound tWi 
the proudest of the feudal titles. In 
this hope we have been disappointed ; 
but assuredly not from any want of 
seal or diligence on the part of the 
noble biographer. Even at Hampden, 
there are, it seems, no important papers 
relating to the most illustrions pro- 
prietor of that ancient domain. Tbe 
most valuable memorials of him which 
still exist, belong to the family of his 
friend Sir John ^ot Lord Eliot has 
furnished the portrait which is engraved 
for this work, together with some very 
interesting krten. The portrait is un- 
doubtedly an original, and probably the 
only original now in existence. The 


* It to prouer to observe that this pMssse 
beam a vtnrj close resembtonoe to a paasaae 
in tbe Baiubler (No. SO.). Hw reaeasbianoe 

may poKwlbbr be tbe elnel of nnoooaoioQi 
ptogtoiina. 
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intellectual forehead, the imid pene^ 
tion of the eye, and the inflexible rcso- 
ludoik expressed by the lines of the 
mouth, sufficiently guarantee the like- 
ness. We shall probably make some 
c;;ctract8 from the letters. They eon- 
tain almost all the new information 
that Lord Nugent has been able to pro- 
cure respecting the private pursuits of 
the great man whose me’nory he wor- 
ships with an enthusiastic, but not ex- 
travagant veneration. 

The publif^ life of Hampden is sur- 
rounded by no obscftrity. His history, 
more particularly from the year 1 640 
to his death, is the history of England. 
These Memoirs must be considered as 
Memoirs of the history of England; 
and, as such, they well deserve to be 
attentively perused. They contain some 
curious facta which, to us at least, are 
new, much spirited narrative, many ju- 
dicious remarks, and much eloquent 
declamation. 

We are not sure that even the want of 
information respecting the pi;vnte cha- 
racter of Hampden is not in itself a cir- 
cumstance as strikingly characteristic as 
any which the most minute chronicler, 
O’Meara, Mrs. Thrale, or Boswell him- 
self, ever recorded concerning their he- 
roes. The celebrated Puritan leader is an 
almost solitary instance of a great man 
who neither sought nor diunned great- 
ness, who found glo^ only because glory 
lay in the plain path of duty. During 
more than forty years he was known 
to his country neighbours as a gentle- 
man of cultivated mind, of high prin- 
ciples, of polished address, happy in his 
family, and active in the discharge of 
local duties; and to political men as 
an honcft, industrious, and sensible 
member of Parliament, not eager to 
display his talents, stanch to his party, 
and attentive to the interests of his 
constituents. A great and terrible crisis 
came. A direct attack was made by 
an arbitrary government on a Acred 
right of Engnshmen, on a right which 
as the chief security^or all tlieir other 
rights. The nation lodkcd round for a 
defender. Calmly and unostentatiously 
the plain Buckinghamshire Esquire 
placed himself at the head of his coun- 
trymen, nad right before the face and | 
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across Ae path of tyranny. The timw 
grew darker and more troubled. Pub- 
lic service, perilous, arduous, delicate, 
was required ; and to every service the 
intellect and the courdge of this wonder- 
ful man Were found fully equal He be- 
came a debater of the first order, a 
most dexterous mana^r of the House 
of Commons, a negotiator, a soldier 
He governed a fierce and turbulent as- 
sembly, abounding in able men, as 
easily aa he had governed his family. 
He snowed himself as competent to di- 
rect a ‘ impaign as to conduct the busi- 
ness oi the petty sessions. We can 
scarcely express the admiration which 
we feel for a mind so great, and, at the 
same time, sd healthftil and so well 
proportioned, so willingly contracting 
itself to the humblest duties, so easily 
expanding itself to the highest, so con- 
tented in repose, so powerful in action. 
Almost every part of this virtuous and 
blameless life which is not hidden from 
us in modest privacy is a pecious and 
splendid portion of our national history. 
Had the private conduct of Hampden 
afforded the slightest pretence for cen- 
sure, he would have been assailed by 
the same blind malevolence which, in 
defiance of the clearest proofs, still 
continues to call Sir John Eliot an 
assassin. Had there been even any 
weak part in the character of Hamp- 
den, had his^nanners been in any re- 
spect open to ridicule, we may be sure 
that no mercy would have been shown 
to him by the writers of Charles's fac- 
tion. Those writers have carefully pre- 
served eveiy little circumstance which 
could tend to make their opponents 
odious or contemptible. They have 
made themselves merry with the cant 
of injudicious zealots. They have told 
us that Pym broke down in a 8j)eech, 
that ireton had his nose pulled by 
Hollis, that the Earl of Northumber- 
land cudgelled Henry Marten, tliat St 
John's manners were sullen, that Vane 
had an ugly face, that Cromwell had a 
red nose. But neither the artfVil Cla<- 
rendon * nor the scurrilous Denham 
could venture to throw the slightest 
imputation on the morals or the man- 
ners of Hampden. What was tbs 
opinion entertained respecting him by 
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'%ebei^ men of hif time, we leam from 
That eminent person, emi- 
nmit not only for his piety and his fer- 
lid devotion eloquence, but for bis 
moderation, his knowledge of political 
affairs, and his skill in judging of cha* 
meters, declared in the Saint^s Best, 
that one of the pleasures which he 
hoped to enjoy in heaven was the so- 
ciety of Hampden. In the editions 
printed after the liestoration, the name 
of Hampden was omitted, “But I 
must tell the reader,” says Baxter, 
“ that I did blot it out, not as changing 
my opinion of the person. . . . Mr. 
John Hamplep was one that friends 
and enemies acknowledged tp be most 
eminent for prudence, piety, and peace- 
;U>le counsels, having the most uni- 
versal praise of any gentleman that I 
remember of that age. I remember 
a moderate, prudent, aged gentleman, 
far from him, but acquainted with him, 
whom 1 have heard saying, that if he 
might choose what person he would 
>«j then in the world, he would be John 
Hampden.” We cannot but regret that 
we have not fuller memorials of a man 
who, oiler passing through the most se- 
vere temptations by which human vir- 
tue can be tried, after acting a most 
conspicuous part in a revolution and a 
civil war, could yet deserve such praitMS 
os this from such authority. Yet the 
wont of memorials is sui^ly the best 
proof that hatred itself could find no 
blemish on his memory. 

The story of his early life is soon told. 
He was the head of a family which had 
been settled in Buckinghamshire before 
the Conquest Bart of the estate which 
bo inherited had been bestowed by 
Edward the Confessor on Baldwyn de 
Hampden, whose name seems to indi« 
cate that he was one of the Norman 
favourites of the last Saxon k ing. Dur- 
ing the contest between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, the Hampdens 
adhered to the party of the lied Kose, 
and were, cons^ucntly, (xursccuted by 
Edwarcl the Fourth, and favoured by 
Henry the Seventh. Under the Tndors, 
the family was great and fiourishing. 
Griffith Hampden, hij^ sheriff of Buck- 
inghamshire, enterSdoed Elisabeth 
with great magnifiecnoe at his seat. 


His son, William Hampden, sate in 
the Parliament which th^ Queen sum- 
moned in the year 1593. William 
married Elizabeth Cromwell, aunt of 
the celebrated man who afterwards 
governed the British islands with more 
Sian regal power; and from this mar- 
riage sprang John Hampden. 

He was l^rn in 1594. In 1597 his 
father died, and left him heir to a very 
large estate. After passing some years 
at the grammar school of Thame, young 
Hampden was sent, at fifteen, to Mag- 
dalene College, in the University of 
Oxford. At nineteen, he was admitted 
a student of the Inner Temple, where 
he made himself master of the principles 
of the English law. In 1619, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Symeon, a lady to whom 
he appears to have been fondly attached. 
In the following year he was returned 
to parliament by a borough which has 
in our time obtained a miserable cele- 
brity, the borough of Grampouiid. 

Of his private life during his early 
years little is known beyond what 
Clarendon has told us. “ In his 
entrance into the world,” says that 
great historian, “ he indulged himscll 
in all the license in sports, and exer- 
cises, and company, which wmt) used 
by men of the most joUy cqjuvei^piition,” 
A remarkable change, hoprevf^fY*^^ 
on his character. a suddea,” 

says Clarendon, “ from a life of great 
pleasure and liceme^ he retired to ex- 
traordinary sobriety and strictness, to 
a more reserved and melancholy so- 
ciety.” It ia probable that this change 
took place Hampden was about 
twen^-five y^rs old. At tluit age ho 
was uuited to a woman whom he loved 
and esteemed. At that age he entered 
into political life. A mind so l^pily 
constituted as his would nfiturally, 
under 6\ich circumstances, relinquish 
the pleasures of dissipation for domestic 
enmments and public duties. 

His* enemies tuivo allowed that he 
was a man in whom viijue showed 
itself in its mildest and least austere 
form. With thtffiiorals of a Puritan, 
he bad the manners of an accomplished 
courtier. Even after the dianp in 
his habiti^ ** he pnwrvcd,” says Claren- 
don, “bis own natural dteerfulaeiis 
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and vivacity, and, above all, a flowi^ig posed to endure oppression. “C’est le 
i^onrtesy to all men.” These qualities plus peiiileux peuple qulf!^it au monde, 
distinguished 1^^ fiom most of the etplusoutrageuxetorgwifiPeux.** The 
incral>crs of his sect and his party, and, good canon probably did hot ^rccive 
in the great Crisis in which he after- that all the prosperity and internal 
wards took a principal part, wem of peace which this dangerous people en- 
scorcely less service to the country joyed were the fruits of the spirit which 
than his keen sagacity and his daunt- nc designates as proud and outrageous, 
less courage. He has, however, borne ample testi- 

In January, 1621, Hampden took mory to the effect, though he was not 
his scat in the Hovse of Commons, sagacions enough to trace it to its 
His mother was exceedingly desirous cause. “Enie royaume d’Angleterre,” 
that her sn should obtain a peerage, says he, “toutes gens, laboureurs et 
His family, his possessions, and his marc* mds, out appris^de Vivre en paix, 
personal aecomplislinients were such, ct 5i nu ner leurs merchandises paisible- 
as would, in any age, hare justified ment, et les laboureurs labourer.” In 
him in pretending to that honour. But the fifteenth century, though England 
in the reign James the First there was convulsed by the stnigglo between 
was one short cut to the House of the two branches of the royal family, 
Lords. It was but to ask, to pay, and the physical and moral condition of 
to have. The of titles was carried the people continued to improve. Vil- 
on as openly as the sale of boroughs Icnagc almost wholly disappeared. The 
in our times, Hampden turned away calamities of war were little felt, except 
with contempt from the degrading by those who bore arras. The oppres- 
hononrs with which his family desired sions of the government were little felt, 
to see him invested, and utiachcd him- except by the aristocracy. IJio insti- 
srlf to the party wliich was in opposi- tutions of the country, when compared 
t ion to the court. ^ with the institutions of the neighbouring 

It was about this time, as Lord kingdoms, seem to have been not un- 
Ntigcnt hn." justly remarked, that par- deserving of the praises of Fortcscuc. 
liamentary opposition began to taken The government of Edward the Fourth, 
r^gu^r form. From a very early age, though we call it cruel and arbitraiy, 
jtbil English h^d enjoyed a far larger was humane and liberal when com- 
lliaite of libciljf' tlum hac^ fallen to the pared with that of Lewis the Eleventh, 
lot of any neighbouring people. How or that of Charles the Bold. Cominos, 
it chanced that a country conquered who had lived amidst the wealthy cities 
and enslaved by invaders, a country of of Flanders, and who had visited Flo- 
whifch the soil had been portioned out rence and Venice, had never seen a 
among foreign adventurers and of people so well governed as the English, 
which the laws were written in a foreign ** Or scion mon advis,” says he, “ entre 
tongue, a countrjrgwen over to that toutes les scigneurics du monde, dont 
worst tyranny, too tyranny of caste j’ay connoissance, on la chose publique 
over cane, should have become the est mieulx traitee, el on regno moins 
seat of civiMiberty, the object of the de violence sur Ic pcnple,ct on il n*ya 
admiration and envy of surrounding mils Edifices abbatus ny demolis pour 
states, is one of the most obscure goerre, e’est Angleterrc; ct torabo lo 
problems in tlie philoniophy of history, sort ct lo malhcur sur coulx qui font la 
But the fact is certain. Within a guerre.” 

century and a half after the Norman About the close of the fifteenth and 
conquest, ^e Great Charter was con- the commencement of the sixteenth 
ceded Within two centuries after Uie century, a ^eat portion of the in-' 
Conquest, the first House of Commons fiuence which the mtigtocmcj had Ms- 
met Froissart tells us, what indeed sessed passed to tlfe crown. No Eng- 
his whole narrative sufiBciently proves, lish king hasher enjoyed such absolute 
that of on the nations of the fourteenffi power as Henry the Eighth. But while 
century, the English were the least dU- the royal prerogmiTes were acquiring 
VoL. L O 
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slrcn^ at the expense of tlie nobility, private judgment at the pleasuie <rf 
two peat revolutions took place, dcs- rulers who could vindicate theiiP own 
tined to be the parents of many revo- proceedings only by asserting t^ li- 
lotions, the invention of Printing, and berty of private judgment, these things 
* the reformation of the Church. could not long be borne. Those who 

lie immediate effect of the Reform- had pulled dtown the crucifix could 
stion in England was by no means not long contiane to persecute for the 
favourable to political liberty. The surplice. It required no great sagacity 
authority which had been exercised by to perceive the inconsistency and dis- 
thc Pop(!S was transferred almost entire honesty of men who, dissenting from 
to the King. Two formidable powers almost all Christendom, would softer 
which had often served to check each none to dissent from themselves, who 
other were united in a single desjtot. demanded freedom of conscience, yet 
If tlic system* on which the founders of refused to grant it, who execrated per- 
the Church of England acted could sccution, yet persecuted, who urged 
have been permanent, the Reformation reason against the authority ol one 
would have been, in a political sense, opponent, and authority againp^ the 
tlie greatest curse that ever fell on our reasons of another. Boiftier acted at 
country. But that system carried within least in accordance with his own prin- 
it the seeds of its own death. It was ciplcs. Cranmer could vindicate him- 
possible to transfer the name of Head self from the charge ^ being a heretic 
of the Church from Clement to Henry; only by arguments which made him 
but it was impossible to transfer to out to be a murderer, 
the new establishment the veneration Thus the system on which the Eng- 
which the old establishment had in- lish Princes at'tcd with respect to ec- 
spired. Mankind had not broken one clesiastical affairs for some time after 
yoke in pieces only in order to put on the Reformation was a system too ob- 
anotber. Tlic supremacy of the Bishop viously unreasont^le to be lasting, 
of Rome had been for ages considered The public mind moved while the go- 
os a fundan)ental principle of Christi- vernment moved, but would not stop 
unity. It had for it every thing that where the government stopped. The 
could make a prejudice deep and strong, same impulse which had carried mil- 
vencrnble antiquity, high authority, ge- lions away from the Church of Rome 
neraJ consent. It had been taught in continued tt> carry them forward in 
the first lessons of the nurse. It was the same direction. As Catholics had 
taken for granted in all the exhorta- become Protestants, Protestants be- 
tions of the priest. To remove it was came Puritans ; and the Tudors and 
to break innumerable associations, and Stuarts were as imaldc to jivert th( 
to give a great and perilous shock to latter change as the Popes had iK'en to 
the principles. Yet this prejudice, avert the former. The dissenting party 
strong as it was, could not stand in increased and became strong under 
the great day of the deliverance of the every kind of discouragement and op- 
huxnan reason. And it was not to be pression. They were a sect. The go- 
expected that the public mind, Just vernment persecuted them; and they 
after fhjcing itself by an unexampled became an opposition. The old con- 
effort, from a bondage which it had stitution of England famished to them 
endured for ages, would patiently sub- the means of resisting the sovereign 
mit to a tyranny which could plead no without breaking the law. They were 
imeient title, wnne had at least pre- the majority of the House of Commons. 
Bcrintion on its side. But Protestant They Irnd tlie power of giving or with- 
hktcderaiioe, despotism in an upstart bolding supplies; and, by a judicious 
seel, infanibBity claimed by guides exercise of this power, they might hope 
who acknowladged that they had passed to take from the Church its usurped 
ilic greater part of their l|vcs in error, authority over the consciences of men, 
rcstrainit imposed on the liberty of and fiom tlie Crown some piwt of 
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^ pferogafcive which it had rooentlj with popular fonus. Janes was always 
acquir^ at the expense of the nobles obtruding his despotic theories on his 
and Of the Pope. subjects without the lightest necessity. 

The faint beginnings of this memo- His foolish talk exasperated them in-, 
rable contest may be discerned early finitely more than forced loans or be- 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The condnct nevolences would have done. Yet, in 
ot her last Parliament made it clear practice, no king ever held his prero- 
that one of those great revolutions gadvcs less tenaciously. He neither 
which policy may guide but cannot gave way gracefully to the advancing 
stop was in progress. It was on the spuit of liberty nor took vigorous mea- 
quration of monopolies that the House Burcs to stop it, but retreated before it 
of Commons gained its first groat vie with ludicrous haste, blustering and in- 
tory over the throne. The conduct of suho’g as he retreated. The English 
the extraordinary woman who then go- peop.v had been gt^vemed during near 
vcmed England is an admirable study a hundred and filty years by Princes 
for politicians who live in unquiet who, whatever might be their frailties 
times. It shows how thoroughly she or their vices, had all possessed great 
understood the people whom she ruled, force of character, and. who, whether 
and the crisis in which she was called beloved or hated, liad always been 
to act. What she held she held firmly, feared. Now, at length, for the first 
What she gave she gave graciously, time since the day when the sceptre of 
She saw that it was necessaiy to make Henry the Fourtli dropped from the 
a concession to the nation ; and she hand of his lethargic grandson, Eng> 
made it not grudgingly, not tardily, land had a king whom she despised, 
not as a matter of burg a a and sale, The follies and vices of the man 
not, ill a word, os Charles the First increased the contempt which was pro- 
wuuld have made it, but promptly and duced by the feeble policy of the sovo- 
cordiaily. Before a bill could bo framed reign. The indecorous gallantries of 
or an address presented, she applied a the C’oart, the habits of gross iutoxi- 
reniedy to die evil of which the nation cation in which even the ladies in- 
cornpluincd. She expressed in the dulged, were alone sufficient to disgust 
wannest terms her gratitude to h(T a jieoplo whose manners were beginning 
faithful Commons for detecting abuses to be strongly tinctured with austerity, 
which interested persons had concealed But these were trifles. Crimes of the 
fron her. If her successors had inhe- most frightful kind had been disco- 
rited her wisdom with her crown, vered; others were suspected. Tbe 
Charles the Firs^ might have died of strange story of the Gowries was not 
old ages, and James the Second would forgotten. Tlio ignominious fondness 
never have seen St. Germain’s. of ^hc King for his minions, the per- 

She died; and the kingdom passed janes, the sorceries, the poisonings, 
to one who was, i i his own opinion, which his chief favourites had planned 
the greatest master of king-craft that within the walls of his palace, the 
ever lived, but who was, in truth, ,ne pardon whicli, in direct violation of 
of those kings whom God seemt, to hisdutyandof his word, he had granted 
send for the express purpose of hasten- to tlie mysterious threats of a murderer, 
ing revolutions. Of all the enemies of made him an object of loathing to 
liberty whom Britain lias produced, be many of his subjects. What opinion 
was at once the most harmless and the grave and moral persons residing at a 
most pibvokirig. His office resembled distance from the Court entertained re- 
that of the man who, in a Spanish specting him, we learn from Mrs. 
bull-fight, goads tlie torpid savage to Hutchinson’s Memoirs. England was 
ftxry, by i^Uaking a red rag in the air, no place, the seventeenth ceatuiy no 
and by now and then throwing a dart, time, for Sporui'aad I/ocusta. 
sharp enough to but too small to This was not all The most ridicu- 
injvre. The policy of wise tyrants has lous weaknesses iflemed to meet in the 
always been to cover their violent acts wretched Solomon of Whitehall, pa- 
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dantrf, buffoonery, garrulity, low curi- 
osity, the most contemptible personal 
cowardice. Nature and education had 
«don6 their best to produce a finished 
specimen of all that a king ought not 
to be. His awkward figure, his rolling 
eye, hi* rickety walk, his nervous trem- 
blings, his slobbering mouth, his broad 
Scotch accent, were imperfections which 
might have been found in the best and 
greatest man. Their effect, however, 
was to make James and his office 
objects of contemi)t, and to dissolve 
those associations which had been cre- 
ated by the noble hearing of pre- 
ceding monarchs, and which were in 
themselves no iuconsiderable fence to 
royalty. 

The sovereign whom James most 
resembled was, wc think, Claudius 
(’lesar. Botli had the same feeble va- 
cillating temper, the some childishness, 
the same coarseness, the same pol- 
troonery. Both were men of learn- 
ing; both wrote and spoke, not, indeed, 
well, hut still in a manner in which it 
seems almost incredible that men so 
foolish should huve written or s})okcn. 
The follies and indecencies of James 
arc well described in the words which 
Suetonius uses respecting Claudius: 
“ Miilta talia, ctiam privatis deformia, 
nedum principi,nequc infacundo, neejue 
indocto, iinmo ctiam pertinaeiter liber- 
alibus stiuliis dedito.” The descrip- 
tion given by Suetonius of the manner 
in which the Roman prince transacted 
business exactly suits the Briton. ** In 
•'ognoscendo ac decemendo mira varie- 
tatc animi fuit, modocircunisjKJCtus ct 
sagax, mode inconsultus ac praeceps, 
nonnunquam frivolus amentique simi- 
lis.*’ Claudius was ruled successively by 
two bad women ; James successively by 
two bad men. Even the description 
of the person of Claudius, which wc 
find in the ancient memoirs, might, in 
many ])oint«, serve for that of James. 
** Otemm ct ingrodientem destituoliant 
ptipUtGs minus dmi, et remisse quid 
vel serio agentom muita dehoncstalMmt, 
risus indccens, im turpior, spumaute 
rietu, pneterea liugtMr titubantia.** 

The Parliament which James had 
eaBed •oon afW hit accession liad 
been refractory. His second Parlia- 


ment, called in the spring of 1614, had 
been more refractory stiU. It had been 
dissolved after a session of two months; 
and during six years the King had 
governed without having recourse to 
the legislature. During those six years, 

, melancholy and disgraceful events, at 
home and abroad, had followed one 
another in rapid succession ; the divorce 
of Lady Essex, the murder of Over- 
bury, the elevation of Villicrs, the 
pardon of Somerset, the disgrace of 
Coke, the execution of Raleigh, the 
battle of Prague, the invasion of the 
Palatinate by Spinola, the ignominious 
flight of the son-in-law of the English 
king, the depression of the Protestant 
interest all over the Continent. All 
the extraordinary modes by which 
James could venture to raise money 
had been tried. His necessities were 
greater than ever; and he was com- 
pelled to summon the Parliament in 
which Hampden first appeared as a 
public man. 

Tiis Parliament lasted about twelve 
luontLs. During tliat time it visited 
with deserved punishment scvcnil of 
those who, during the preceding six 
years, had enriched themselves by pe- 
ciilaiion and mono))oly. Mioliell, one 
of the grasping patentees who had pur- 
cluised of tiie favourite the power of 
robbing the nation, was fined and im- 
prisoned for life. Mompesson, tlie 
original, it is said, of Massinger’s 
Overreach, was outlawed and deprived 
of his ill gotten wealth. Even Sir Ed- 
ward Villicrs, the brother of Bucking- 
ham, found it convenient to leave 
England A greater name is to be 
added to the ignominious list. By 
this Parliament was brought to jasti<» 
that illustrious philosopher whose me- 
mory genius has luilf redeemed from 
the infamy due to servility, to ingrati- 
tude, and to corruption. 

After redressing internal grievances, 
the Commons proceeded to take into 
consideration the state of Eurojic. The 
King flew into a rage with them for 
meddling with such matters, and, with 
characteristic judgment, d^w them 
into a controversy about the origin of 
their House and of its privileges. 
When ho found that he could not 
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convince them, he dissolved them in a of his successor. Charles bore hq 
pession, and sent some of the leaders semblance to his father. He was not 
of the Opposition to ruminate on his a driveller, or a pedant, or a butfoon, 
logic in prison. or a cowa^. It would be absurd to 

Daring the time which elapsed be- deny that ho was a scholar and a gen-* 
tween this dissolution and the meeting tlcman, a man of exquisite taste in the 
of the next Parliament, took place the fine arts, a man of strict moraJs in 
celebrated negotiation respecting the private life. His talents for buMness 
Infanta. Tlie would-be despot was were respectable; his demeanour was 
unmercifully browbeaten. The would- kingly. But he was false, imperious, 
be Solomon was ridiculously over- obstinate, narrow-minded, ignorant of 
reached. Steenie, in spite of the the temper of his peo^de, unobservant 
iMjgging and sobbing of his dear dad of 'he ugns of his times. The whole 
and gossip, can led oil’ baby Chades in prin. pie of his govemmont was re- 
triumph to Madrid. The sweet lads, sisUmco to public opinion; nbr did he 
.IS James called them, came back sale, make any real concession to that opi- 
but without their errand. The great nion till it mattered not whether ho 
master of king-craft, in looking for a resisted or conceded, till the nation, 
Spanish match, Iiad found a Spanish which had long ceased to love him or 
war. In February, 1G24, a Parliament to trust him, had at last ceased to fear 
met, during the whole sitting of wliicli, him. 

James was a mere puppet in the hands His first Parliament met in June, 
ot his baby, and of his poor slave and 1625. Hampden sat in it as burgess 
dog. The Comnions were disposed to for Wendover. The King wished for 
supj>ort the King in the vigorous policy money. The Commons wished for the 
which his favourite urged him to adopt, redress of grievances. The war, how- 
lliit iliey were not disposed to place ever, could not bo carried on without 
any conlidcnce in their feeble sovereign funds. The plan of the Opposition 
and his dissolute courtiers, or to relax was, it should scorn, to dole out sup- 
in their elibrts to remove public griev- plies by small sums, in order to pre- 
anccs. They therefore lodged the vent a speedy dissolution. They gave 
money which they voted for the war the King two subsidies only, and pre- 
in tlie hands of Parliamentary Com- ceeded to complain that his ships had 
fnissioners. They im{>eiiciied the trea- been employed against the Huguenots 
surer. Lord Middlc-scx, for corruption, in France, and to petition in beJmlf of 
and they passed a bill by which patents the Puritans who were persecuted in 
of monopoly weie declared illegal England. The King dissolved them, 
Hampden did not, during the reign and raised money by Letters under 
of James, take any prominent port in his Privy Seal. The supply fell far 
public affairs. It is certain, however, short of what ho needed; and, in the 
that he paid gre^t attention to the spring of 1 626, he called together ano- 
details of Parliamentary business, and ther Parliament. In this Parliament, 
to the Iwal interests of his own country. Hampden again sat for Wendover. 

It was in a great measure owing to his The Commons resolved to grant a 
exertions that Wendover and some very liberal supply, but to defer the 
other boroughs on which the popular fin^ passing of tlie act for that purpose 
party could depend recovered the elec- till the grievances of the nation should 
tive franchise, in spite of the opposition he redressed. The struggle which fol- 
of the Court. lowed far exceeded in violence any 

The health of the King hod for some that had yet taken place. The Corn- 
time been declining. On the twenty- raons impeached Buckingham. Tho 
seventh of March, 162.'i, be expired. King threw the managers of the Im- 
Under his weak nile, the spirit of peachment into prison. Tie Commoni 
liberty had grown strong, and had denied the right of the King to» levy 
become equal to a great contest. The tonnage and poumU^e without the& 
contest was brought on by the policy consent. The King dissolved them. 
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TiMsjrpiil forth a remonstrance. The 
Khig dixmlated a declaration vindicat- 
ing mB measures, and committed some 
of the most distinguished members of 
the Opposition to dose custody. Money 
was raised by a forced loan, which was 
apportioned among the people accord- 
ing to the rate at which they had been 
respectively assessed to the last subsidy. 
On this occasion it was, that Hampden 
made his first stand for the fundamental 
principle of the Epglish constitution. 
He positively refused to lend a farthing. 
He was required to give his reasons. 
He answered, “ that he could be con- 
tent to lend as well as others, hut feared 
to draw upon himself that curse in 
Magna Charta which should be read 
twice a year against those who infringe 
it.” For this spirited answer, the Pi'ivy 
Council committed him close prisoner 
to the Gate House. After some time, 
he was again brought up ; but he per- 
sisted in his refusal, and was sent to a 
place of confinement in Hampshire. 

llie government went on, oppressing 
at home, and blundering in all its mea- 
sures abroad. A war was foolishly 
undertaken against France, and more 
foolishly conducted. Buckingham led 
an expedition against Kho, and failed 
i^ommiously. In the mean time sol- 
diers were billeted on the peo^le^ 
Crimes of which ordinary justice should | 
have taken cognisance were punished 
by martial law. Near eighty gentle- 
men were imprisoned for refusing to 
contribute to the forced loan. The 
lower people who show ed any signs of 
insubordination wore pressed into the 
fleet, or compelled to serve in the aimy. 
Money, however, came in slowly ; and 
the King was compelled to summon 
another Parliament, In the hope of 
conciliating his subjects, he set at liberty 
the persons who had been imprisoned 
for refusing to comp]}' with his unlaw- 
ful demouds. Hampden regained his 
fieedom.aiidwas immediately ae-el«otcd 
burgess for Wendover, 

£irly in 1628 the Farliameut met. 
l>uring its first session, the Commons 
prevailed on the King, alter many de- 
lays and much equivocation, to give, in 
return for five subsidies. Ids full and 
toleain assent to that celebrated instru- 


ment, the second great charter of the 
liberties of England, known by the 
name of the P^ition of Right. By 
agreeing to this act, the King bound' 
himself to raise no taxes wit^ut the 
consent of Parliament, to imprison no 
man except by legal process, to billet 
no more s^diers on the people, and to 
leave the cognisance of offences to the 
ordinary tribunals. 

In the summer, this memorable Par- 
liament was prorogued. It met again 
in January, 1629. Buckingham was 
no more. ITiat weak, violent, and dis- 
solute adventurer, who, with no talents 
or acquirements but those of a mere 
courtier, had, in a great crisis of foiviign 
and domestic politics, ventured on the 
part of prime minister, had fallen, dur- 
I ing the recess of Pai liament, by the hand 
of an assassin. Both before and after 
his death the war had been feebly and 
unsuccessfully conducted. The King 
had continued, in direct violation of 
the Petition of Right, to raise tonnage 
and poundage without the consent of 
Parliament. The troops had again 
been billeted on the people ; and it was 
clear to the Commons that the five sub- 
sidies which they had given as the price 
of the national liberties had been given 
in vain. 

They met accordingly in no comply- 
ing humour. They to<^ into their most 
serious consideration the measures of 
the government concerning tonnage 
and poundage. They summoned the 
officers of ^ custom-house to their 
bar. They interrogated the barons of 
the exchequer. They committed one 
of the sheriffs of London. Sir John 
hliot, a distinguished member of the 
Opposition, and an intimate friend of 
Hampden, proposed a resolution con- 
demning the unconstitutional imp<^- 
tiou. The Speaker mid that the King 
had commanded him to put no such 
question to the vote. This decision 
produced the most violent burst of 
feeling ever sccti witliin the walls of 
Parliament Hay man remonstrated 
vehemently against the disgracclul lan- 
guage w hich had been heard from the 
chair. Eliot dashed the paper which 
contained his resolution on the floor of 
the House. Valentiue and Hollis held 
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«fce Speaker down m hie aeat 
fort'e, and read the motion amidat the 
loudeet shouts. The door was locked. 
The kej ftras laid on the table. Black 
Rod knocked for admittance in vain. 
After passing sc^veral strong resolutions, 
the House adjourned. On the day 
appointed for its meeting it wlis dis- 
solved by the King, and several of its i 
most eminent members, among whom 
were Hollis and Sir John Eliot, were 
committed to prison. 

Though Hampden had as yet taken' 
little part in the debaies of the House, 
he had been a member of many very 
important committees, and had read 
and written much concerning the law 
of Parliament. A maiiuscrifrt: volume 
of Parliamentary coses, which is still in 
existence, contain^ many extracts from 
his notes. 

He now retired to the duties and 
pleasures of a rural life. During the 
eleven years whiok followed the disso- 
lution of the Parliament of 1 628 , he re- 
sided at his scat in one of the most 
beautiful parts of the county of Buck- 
ingham. The house, which has since 
his time been greatly altered, and which 
is now, wt, believe, almost entirely ne- 
glected, was an old English mansion, 
built in the days of the Plantagenets 
and the Tudors. It sto(>d on the brow 
of a hill which overlooks a narrow val- 
ley. The extensive woods which sur- 
round it were pierced by long avenues. 
One of those aronues the grandfather 
of the great statesman had cut for the 
approa(’.h of Elissabeth ; and the open- 
ing, which ir stiU visible for many miles, 
retatos the name of the Queen’s Gap. 
In this delightful retreat, Hampden 
passed several years, pcrl'orming with 
great activity all the duties of a landed 
gentleman and a magistrate, and amus- 
ing himself with books and with fidd^ 
sporte. 

He was not in his retirement un- 
mindful of his persecuted friends. In 
particular, be kept up a dose corre- 
spondence with Sir John Eliot, who was 
confined in the Tower. Lord Nugent 
has published several of the liCtters. 
We may perhaps ^/e fimciful; but it 
seems to os thsu every one of them is 
an admirable illustration of some part 
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of the character of Hampden which 
Clarendon has (frawn. 

Part of the correspondence relates to 
the two sons of Sir Jdhn Eliot. These 
young men were wild and unsteady ; 
and their father, who was now sepa- 
rated from them, was naturally anxious 
about their conduct He at length re- 
solved to send one of them to IVance, 
and the 'other to serve a campaign in 
the Low Oohntries. The letter which 
we subjoia shows thlM; Hampden, though 
rigoj ons towards himself, was not un- 
chan i ible towards others, and that his 
puritnnism was perfectly compatible 
with the sentiments and the tastes of 
an accomplished gentleman. It also 
illustrates admirably what has been said 
of him by Clarendon: “He was of 
that rare affability and temper in de- 
bate, and of that seeming humility and 
submission of judgment, as if he brought 
no opinion of his own with him, but a 
desire of infonnation aiid instruction. 
Yet he had so subtle a way of interro- 
gating, and, under cover of doubts, in- 
sinuating his objections, that he infiised 
his own opinions into those from whom 
he pretended to learn and receive 
them.” 

The letter runs thus : “ I am so per- 
fectly acquainted with your clear in- 
sight into the dispositions of men, and 
ability to fit them with courses suit- 
able, that, had you bestowed sons of 
mine as you have done your own, ray 
judgment durst hardly have called it 
into question, especially when, in laying 
the design, you have prevented the 
objections to be made against it. For 
if Mr. Richard Eliot will, in the inter- 
missions of action, add study to prac- 
tice, and adorn that lively spirit with 
flowers of contemplation, he will raise 
our expectations of another Sir Ed- 
' ward vere, that had this character — 
all summer in the field, all winter in 
his study — in whose fall fame makes 
this kingdom a great loser ; and, having 
taken this resolutiion from counsel with 
the highest wisdom, as I doubt not 
you have, I hope and pray chat the 
same f>ower will crown it with a bless- 
ing answerable to our wish. The way 
you take with my other friend shows 
you to noT)c of the Bishop of Exeter’s 
i} -I 
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of whose mind neitlMirm ^otcei^ixig my commendations. My 
1 snperstitlaQsly. Bat had mj opinion words cannot render tlvmi to the Mfe. 
been a^ed, 1 i^onld, as vulgar conceits Yet, to show my ingenuity rather than 
use me to do, have showed my power wit, would not a less iptKiel have given 
rather to raise objections than to an> a full representation of that subject, 
swer them. A temper between France not by diminution but by contraction 
and Oxford, might hav^ taken away of parts? I desire to learn. I dare 
hit scruples, with more advantage to not sriy. The variations upon each 

his years, For although particular seem many ; all, I confess, 

he be one of those that, if his age were excellent. The fountain was full, the 
looked for in no other book but that of channel narrow ; that may be the 
the mind, would fa# found no ward if cause ; or that the author resembled 
yon sliould die to-morrow, yet it is a Virgil, who made more verses by many 
great hazard, methinks, to see so sweet than he intended to write. To extra^'t 
a dis|H>sitian guarded with no more, a just number, had I seen all his, I 
amongst a people whereof many make could easily have bid him make fewer ; 
it their religion to be superstitious in but if he had bade me tell him which 
impiety, and their behaviour to be he should have spared, I had been 
alfected in ill maimers. But God, who posed.” 

only knoweth the periods of life and This is cvidcntl>; the widting nor 
opportunities to come, hath designed only of a man of good sense and nn- 
him, I hope, for his own service betimo, tural good taste, but of a man of lito- 
and stirred up your providence to bus- rary habits. Of tlie studios of Hampden 
band him so early for great afi'airs. little is known. But as it was at one 
Then shall he be sure to find Him in time in contemplation to give him the 
Franco that Abraham did in Scchem charge of the education of the Prince 
and Joseph in Kgypt, under whose of Wales, it cannot be doubted that 
wing alftne is perfect safety.” his acquirements were considerable. 

Sir John Kliot cnijdoyod himself, Darila, it is said, was one of his%ronr- 
during his imprisonment, in writing a itc writers. The moderation of Davila’.s 
treatise on government, which he tratis- opinions and the pcrs[uruity and man- 
niitted to his friend. HoiUpden’s cri- lincss of his style could not but rccom- 
ticisms are strikingly characteristic, mend him to so judicious a reader. It 
Tliey are written with all that ** flow- is not improbable that the paralW be- 
ing courtesy ” which is aacrikul to him tween France and Knghmd, the Hu- 
by Clarendon. The objections are in- guenots and the Purituus, had struck 
siniiated with so much delicacy that the mind of Hampden, and that he 
they could scarcely gall the most irri- already found within himself powers 
table antlior. We sec too how highly not unequal to the lofty part of CoHgni 
Hampden valued in the writings of While he was engaged in these pur- 
others that conciseness which was one suits, a heavy domestic calamity fell on 
of the most striking peculiarities of his him. His wife, w^ho had borne him 
own eloquence. Sir John BUot's style nine children, died in the summer of 
was, it seems, too dilfusc, and it is im- 1634. She lies in the parish church df 
possible not to admire the skill with Hampden, close to the manor-house, 
which this is suggested. ** The piece,” ►The tender and energetic language of 
.says Hampden, **is as complete an her epitaph still attests the bitterness 
ima^ of the jmttcm as can be drawn of her husband's sorrow, and the con- 
by Unes, a lively character of a large eolation which he found in a hope full 
mind, the subject, method, and ex- of immortality, 
pression, exccUent and homogeneal. In the mean time, the aspect of pub- 
and, to say truth* fweetheari, somewhat lie affairs grow darker and darker. 

The health of Eliot had sank under an 
unlawful imprisonment of several years. 
The brave sufferer refused to purchase 
liberty, though liberty would to him 


* Han,^ Bishop of Sxeier. had written 
•trmly. both in verse and to sipiinst 
the nsuou of sendtof youna men or quality 
totowrit 
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have life, by recognismg tbd 

aatbority which had confined him. In 
consequence of the representations of 
his physiciansi^he seirerity of restraint 
was somewhat rdaxed. But it was in 
vain. He languished and expired a 
nujrtyr to that good cause for which 
his friend Hamden was destined to 
meet a more brilliant, but not a more 
honourable death. 

All the promises of the King were 
violated w'^hout scruple or ^ame. 
The Petition of Eight, to which he 
had, in consideration of monies dnly 
numbered, given a solemn assent, was 
set at nought. Taxes were raised by 
the royal authority. Patents of mono- 
poly were granted. The old usages of 
feudal times were made pretexts for 
harassing the people with exactions 
unknown during many years. The 
Puritans were persecuted witli cruelty 
worthy of the Holy Oliico. They were 
forced’ to fly from the country. They 
were imprisoned. They were whipped. 
Their ears were cut otf. Their noses 
were slit. Their checks were branded 
with red-hot iron. But the cruelty of 
the oppressor could not tire out tlic 
fortitude tf the victims. The mutilated 
defenders of liberty again defied the 
vengeance of the Star Chamber, came 
hack with undiiriinishcd resolution to 
the place of tlieir glorious infamy, and 
niaij fully pre^nted the stumps of their 
ears to be fibbed out by the hang- 
man’s knife. The hardy sect grew up 
and flourished in spite of every thing 
that seemed likely to stunt it, struck 
its roots deep into a barren soil, and 
spread its branches wide to an inclement 
sky. The multitude tluronged round 
ihrynne in the pillory with more respect 
^an tlicy paid to Mainwaring in the 
pulpit, and treasured up the rags which 
the bloo<l of Burton had soaked, with 
a veneration such as mitres and sur- 
plices had ceased to inspire. 

Por the misgovemment of this dis- 
astrous period Charles himself is prin- 
cipally resixjnsible. After the death of 
Buckinglifuti, he seems to have been 
his own prime minister. He had, how- 
ever, two connselJf^rs who seconded 
him, or went beyond him, in intolerance 


stiliooB driveller^ as honest as a vile 
temper would suffer him to be; the 
other a man of great valour and capa* 
city, but licentious, fmthless, corrupt, 
and cmeL 

Never were faces more stiikingly 
characteristic1!>f the individuals to whom 
they belonged, than those of Laud and 
Strafford, as they still remain portrayed 
by ^lie most skUrul hand of that age. 
The mean forehead, the pinched fea- 
tures, the peering eyes, of the prelate, 
suit ac*mii’ably with his disposition. 
The} mark him out as a lower kind of 
Saint Dominic, diilcring from the fierce 
and gloomy enthusiast who founded 
the Inquisition, as wo might ima^ne 
the familiar imp of a spiteful v/iteh to 
differ from an archangel of darkness. 
When wo read His Grace’s judgments, 
when wo read the report which ho 
drew up, setting forth that he had scut 
some separatists to prison, and implor- 
ing the royal aid against others, wo 
feel a movement of indignation. We 
turn to his Diary, and we are at once 
as cool as contempt can make us. 
There we learn how his picture fell 
down, and how fearful he was lest the 
fall should be an onien ; how ho dreamed 
that the Duke of Buckingham came to 
bed to hiim that King James walked 
past him, that he saw Thomas Flaxney 
in green garments, and the Bishop of 
Worcester with his shoulders wrapped 
in linen. In the early part of 1627, 
the sleep of this great ornament of the 
church seems to have been much dis- 
turbed. On the fifth of January, ho 
saw a merry old man with a wrinkled 
countenance, named Grove, lying on 
the ground. On the fourteenth of the 
same memorable month, he saw the 
Bishop of Lincoln jump on a horse and 
ride away. A day or two after this he 
dreamed that he gave the King drink 
in a silver cup, and that the King re- 
fused it, and called for glass. Then he 
dreamed that he had turned Papist ; 
of all his dreams the only one, wo sus- 
pect, which came through the gate of 
oom. But of these visions our favour- 
ite is that which, as he has recorded, 
he enjoyed on the night of Friday, the 
ninth of February, 1627. ** I dreamed,** 


Uini, uar UCJ^UIIU mm, m vt « j, urcamea, 

and lawless violence, the one a snjwr- | says he, ** that I had the scurvy ; 
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tbai forthwith oil mj teeth became 
loose. There was oiie in especial in my 
lower jaw, which I eoald scarcely keep 
in with my finger till 1 had called for 
help,” Here was a man to have the 
mperintendence of the opinions of a 
grwt nation I 

But Wentworth,— who ever names 
him without thinking of those harsh 
dark features, ennobled by their ex- 
presfdon into more than the majesty of 
an antique Jupiter ; of that brow, that 
eye, that cheek, that lip, wherein, as in 
a dbrcMiicle, are written the events of 
many stormy and disastrous years, high 
enterprise accomplished, frightful dan- 
gers braved, power unsparingly exer- 
cised, sufiering unshrinkingly borne ; 
of that fixed Took, so full of severity, 
of mournful anxiety, of deep thought, 
of dauntless resolution, which seems at 
once to forebode and to defy a terrible 
fate, as it lowers on us from the living 
canvass of Vandyke ? Even at this 
day the haughty earl overawes pos- 
terity as he overawed his contempo- 
raries, and excites the same interest 
when arraigned before the tribunal of 
history which he excited at the bar of 
the House of Lords. In spite of our- 
selves, we sometimes feel towards his 
memoir a certain relenting similar to 
that relenting which his defence, as Sir 
John Denham tells us, produced in 
Westminster HalL 

This groat, brave, bad man entered 
the House of Commons at the same 
time with Hampden, and took the same 
tide with Hampden. Both were among 
the richest and most powerful >com- 
raoners in the kingdom. Both were 
equally distinguished by force of cha- 
racter, and by i>e.rsonal courage. Hamp- 
den had inure judgment and sagacity 
than Wentwoitli. But no orator of 
that time equalled Wentworth in force 
and brilliancy of expression. In 1626 
both these eminent men wore com- 
mitted to prison by the King, Went- 
worth, who was among the Icwlers of 
the Opposition, on account of his jmr- 
liamentary conduct, Hamt>den, wlio 
had not as yet taken a prominent jmrt 
in debate, for refusing to pay taxes 
illegally imposed. 

Here their path separated. After 


the death oi Buckingham, the 
attempted to seduce some of the chiefe 
of the Opposition feom thehr pasty; 
and Wentworth was among those who 
yielded to the seduction. He aban- 
doned his associates, and hated them 
ever after with the deadly hatred of a 
renegade. High titles and great em- 
ployments were heaped upon him. 
He became Earl of Stcafibrd, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, President of 
the Council of the North ; and he em- 
ployed all his power for^the purpose 
of crushing those liberties of which he 
had been Uie most distinguished cham- 
pion. His counsels respecting public 
afiairs were fierce and arbitraiy. His 
correspondence with Laud abundantly 
proves that government without par- 
liaments, government by the sword, 
was his favourite scheme. Ho was 
angry even that the course of justice 
between man and man should be un- 
restrained by the royal prerogative. 
He grudged to the Courts of Jong’s 
Bench and Common Pleas even that 
measure of liberty whicli the most 
a!)solute of the Bourbons allowed to 
the Parliaments of France. In Ireland, 
where he stood in the place of the King, 
his practice was in strict accordance 
with his theory. He set up the au- 
thority of the executive government 
over that of the courts of law. He 
})ermitted no person to l^ve the island 
without his license. He established 
vast monopolies for his own ja-ivate 
benefit. He imposed taxes arbitrarily. 
He levied them by military foroe. 
Some of his acts are described even 
by the partial Clarendon as powerful 
acts, acts which marked a nature ex- 
cessively imperious, acts which caused 
dislike and terror in sober and dispas- 
sionate persons, high acts of oppres- 
sion. Upon a most frivolous charge, 
he obtained a capital sentence from a 
court-martial against a man of high 
rank who had given him ofience. He 
! debauched the daughter-in-law of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and then 
commanded that nolJeman to settle 
bis estate according to the wishes of 
the lady. The Chancellor refused. 
The Lord Liestenant toracd him out 
of office, and threw him into prismi. 
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When the Tioleut acts of the Ix>ng 
F^ament are blamed, let it not be 
ibrgotten hrom what a tyranny they 
rescaed the nation. 

Among the humbler tools of Charles 
were Chief-Justice Finch and Noy the 
At-omey- General. Noy had, like 
Wentworth, supported the cause of 
liberty in Parliament, and had,* like 
Wentworth, abandoned that cause for 
the sake of office. Ee devised, in con- 
junction with Finch, a scheme of ex- 
action which made the alienation of 
the people from the throne complete. 
A writ was issued by the King, com- 
manding the city of liondon to equip 
and man ships of war for his service. 
Similar writs were sent to the towns 
along the coast These measures, 
though they were direct violations of 
the Petition of Right, had at least 
some show of precedent in their favour. 
But, after a time, the government took 
a step for which no precedent could 
be pleaded, and sent writs of ship- 
money to the inland counties. This 
was a stretch of power on which 
Elizabeth herself had not ventured, 
even at a time when all laws might 
with propriety have been made to 
bend to that liighcst law, the safety 
of the state. The inland counties had 
not been required to furnish ships, or 
money in the room of ships, even 
when the Aj^^&da was approaching 
our shores. It seemed intolerable that 
a prince who, by assenting to the Pe- 
tition of Right, had relinquished the 
powCT of levying ship-money even in 
the out-ports, should be the first to 
levy it on parts of the kingdom where 
it had been unknown under the most 
absolute of his predecessors. 

Cljumdcm distinctly admits that this 
tax was intended, not only for the sup- 
port of the navy, but ** for a spring and 
magazine that should have no bottom, 
and for an everlasting supply of oil 
occasions.” The nation w^ under- 
stood this ; and fro.n one end of Eng- 
land to the other the public mind was 
strong^ excited. 

Buckinghamshire was assessed at a 
ship of four hiindret^. and fifty tons, or 
a sum of four thousand five hundred 
pounds. The share of the tax which 


fell to Hampden was very small ; so 
small, indeed, that the sheriff was 
blamed fen* setting so wealthy a man 
at so low a rate. But, though the 
sum demanded was a trifte, the prin- 
ciple iiiTblved was fearfully important, 
j^mpden, afll^r consulting the most 
eminent constitutional lawyers of the 
time, refused to pay the few shillings 
at ^vhich he was assessed, and deter- 
mined to incur all the certain expense, 
and the probable danger, of bringing 
to^a . ol mn hearing this great contro- 
versy between the people and the 
Oown. “ Till this time,” says Claren- 
don, “ he was rather of reputation in 
his own country than of public dis- 
course or fame in the kingdom ; but 
then he grew the argument of all 
tongues, every man inquiring who and 
what he was that durst, at his own 
charge, support the lilvcrty and pros- 
perity of the kingdom.” 

Towards the close of thb year 1G36, 
this great cause came on in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber before all tlie judges 
of England. The leading counsel 
against the writ was the celebrated 
Oliver St. John, a man whose temper 
was melancholy, whose manners were 
reserved, and who was as yet little 
known in Westminster Hall, but whose 
great talents had not escaped the pene- 
trating eye of Hampden. The At- 
torney-General and Solicitor-General 
appeared for the Crowiu 

.The arguments of the counsel occu- 
pied many days j and the Exchequer 
Chamber took a considerable time for 
deliberation. The opinion of the bench 
was divided. So clearly was the law 
in favour of Hampden that, though the 
judges held their situations only during 
the royal pleasure, the majority against 
him was the least possible. Five of 
the twelve pronounced in his favour. 
The remaining seven gave their voices 
for tlic writ. 

The only effect c»f this decision was 
to make the public indignation stronger 
and deeper. ** Tlio judgment,” says 
Clarendon, ** proved of more advan- 
tage and credit to the gentleman con- 
demned than to the King's service.” 
The courage which Hamjalen had 
shovim on ibis occasion, as Uie 
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hitlolltii telb ns, ** raised his repata> 
ticm to Ikgreat height generally through- 
out the kingdom.” Even courtiers 
and crown-lawyers spoke respectfully 
of him. ** His carriage,” says Claren- 
don, ^*tfaronghoat that agitation, was 
with that rare temper* and modesty, 
that they who watched him narrowly 
to find some advantage against his 
person, to make him less resolute in 
his cause, were compelled to give him 
a just testimony.” But his demeanour, 
diough It impressed Lord Falklajid 
with the deepest respect, though it 
drew forth the praises of Solicitor- 
General Herbert, only kindled into a 
fiercer flame the ever-burning hatred 
of Stralford. That minister in his 
letters to Laud murmured against the 
lenity with which Hampden was treated. 
“ In good faith,” he wrote, “ were such 
men rightly served, they should be 
whipped into their right wits.” Again 
ho says, “ I still wish Mr. Hampden, 
nnd others to his likeness, were well 
whipped into tlieir right senses. And 
it the rod be so used that it smart not, 
I am the more sorry.” 

'jThe person of Hampden was now 
scarcely safe. His prudence and mo- 
tleration hadhitherto disappointc<l those 
who would gladly have had a pretence 
lor sending him to the prison of Eliot. 
But ho knew that the eye of a tyrant 
was on hitn. In the year 1637 inis- 
govemiucnt had reached its hciglit. 
Eight years had {lassed without a I'ar- 
liumont. The decision of the Exche- 
quer Chamber had placed at the dis- 
posal of the (^rown the whole proiM?rty 
of the English jMjoplc. About the time 
ftt which that decision was pronounced, 
Prynne, Ihxsiwick, and Burton were 
intitilated by the sentence of the Star 
Chamber, aixl sent to rot in remote 
dungeons. The estate and the pcr>on 
of every man who had opjiosud the 
court were at its mercy. 

Hampden determined to leave Eng- 
land. Beyond the Atlantic Ocean, a 
few of the persecuted Puritans had 
formed, in the wildemess of Connecti- 
cut, a settlement which hat shtco be- 
come a pitwpcrous common wealth, and 
which, in spite of the lapae of time and 
of the change of governnmiit, sull re- 


tmns something of the character given 
to it by its first founders. Lord ^ye 
and I^rd Brooke were the original 
projectors of this scheme of emigra- 
tion. Hampden had been early con- 
sulted respecting it. He was now, it 
appears, desirous to withdraw himself 
beyond the reach of oppressors who, 
as lie probably suspected, and as 
we know, were bent on punishing his 
manful resistance to their tmnny. He 
was accompanied by his kinsman 
Oliver Cromwell, over whom he pos- 
sessed great influence, and in whom he 
alone had discovered, under an exterior 
appearance of coarseness and extrava- 
gance, those great and commanding 
talents which were afterwards the ad- 
miration and the dread of Europe. 

The cousins took their passage in a 
vessel which lay in the Thames, and 
which was bound for North America. 
They were actually on board, when kii 
order of council appeared, by which 
the ship was prohibited from sailing. 
Seven other ships, fil’id with emi- 
grants, were stopjied at the same time. 

Hampden and Cromwell remained ; 
and wth them remained the Evil 
Genius of the House of Stuart. The 
tide of public atTairs was even now on 
the turn. The King liud resolved to 
change the ecclesiastical constitution ot 
Scotland, and to introduce into the 
public worsliip of that kingdom cere- 
monies wliich the great l)ody of the 
Scots regarded as ])0pi8h. This absurd 
attempt produced, first discontents, 
then riots, and at length open rebel- 
lion. A provisional government was 
established at Edinburgh, and its 
authority was obeyed throughout the 
kingdom, ’'lliis government raised an 
army, appointed a general, and^snm- 
moned an Assembly of the Kirk. The 
famous instrument called the Cove- 
nant was put forth at this time, aud 
was eagerly subscri^bed by the people. 

The beginulnga of this formidaldo 
insurreettou were strangely neglected 
by the King mad his i^viscrs. But 
towards the close of the jrear 1638 the 
danger beonmo preasing. An army 
was raised t and early in the following 
spring Charles marched northward at 
the head of a force sufficient, os it 
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■eemedf to reduce the CoTcnanteni to 
gtttinission* 

But Charles acted at this conjunc- 
ture as ho acted at cveiy imporfant 
conjuncture throughout his life. After 
oppressing, threatening, and blustering, 
he hesitated and failed. He was bold 
in the wrong place, and timid in the 
wrong place. He would have shown 
his wisdom by being afraid before tlic 
liturgy was read in St. Giles’s church. 
He put off his fear till he had reached 
the Scottish border with his troops. 
Then, after a feeble campaign, he con- 
cluded a treaty with tlie inhurgents, 
and withdrew his army. But the 
terms of the pacification were not ob- 
stTved. Each party charged the other 
w ith foul play. The Scots refused to 
disarm. The King found great dif- 
ficulty ill re-asscmbling his forces. 
Ilis late expedition had drained his 
treasury. The revenues of the next 
year hud been anticipated. At another 
time, he might have ittompted to 
make up the deficiency by illegal ex- 
pedients ; hut such a course w'ould 
dearly have lieen dangerous w'hen 
])art of the island was in rebellion. It 
was necessary to call a Parliament. 
After eleven years of suffering, the 
voice of tlie nation was to he heard 
once more. 

In April, 1640, the Parliament met ; 
an 1 the King had another chance of 
conciliating his people. U’lic new House 
«if Commons wa> \ beyond all comparison, 
the least refractory House of Commons 
that had been known for many years. 
Indeed, w a have never Ixicn able to 
understand how, after so long a pe- 
riod of misgovemment, the represen- 
tatives of tlie nation«hould have shown 
so moderate and so loyal a disposition. 
Clarendon speaks with admiration of 
their dutiful temper. ‘‘The House, 
generally,’’ says he, “ was exceedingly 
disposed to please the King, and to do 
him service.** “It could never be 
bojied,*’ he observes elsewhere, “ that 
more sober or disjiassionate men would 
ever meet together in tliat place, or 
fewer who brought ill purposes with 
them.** 

In this I’arliament Hampden took 
his seat as member for Buckingham- 


shire, and thenceforward, till the dav 
of his death, gave himself up, wim 
scarcely any intermission, to public 
affairs. He took lodgings in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, near the house occupied V 
Pym, with whom he lived in habits of 
the closest intimacy. He was now 
decidedly the most popular man in 
England. The Opposition looked to 
him as their leader, and the servants 
of the King treated him with marked 
respect. 

( . iuirics requested the Parliament to 
vofo . u immediate supply, and pledged 
his word that, if they would gratify 
him in this request, he would after- 
wards give them time to represent 
thcirgricvanccstohim. The grievances 
under which the nation suffered were 
so serious, and the royal word had 
been so shamefully violated, that the 
Commons could haidly be expected to 
comply with this request. During the 
first week of the session, the minutes 
of the proceedings against Hampden 
were laid on the table by Oliver St. 
John, and a committee reported that 
the case w'os matter of gi icvancc. The 
King sent a message to the Commons, 
offering, if they would vote him twelve 
subsidies, to give up the prerogative 
of ship-money. Many years before, 
he had received five subsidies in con- 
sideration of his assent to the Petition 
of Bight. By assenting to that pe- 
tition, he had given up the right of 
levying ship-money, if lie ever pos- 
sessed it. How he had observed the 
promises made to his third Parliament^ 
all England knew; and it was not 
strange that the Commons should be 
somewhat unwilling to buy from him, 
over and over again, their own ancient 
and undoubted inheritance. 

ills message, however, w'as not un- 
favourably received. The Commons 
were ready to give a large supply; but 
they were not dispoaad to give it in 
exduingo for a prerogative of which 
they altogether denied the existence. 
If they acceded to the proposal of the 
King, they rec^nlsed the legality of 
the wTits of shi^money. 

Hampden, wm> was a greater master 
of parliamentary tactics than any man 
of his time, saw that this was the pie- 
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irnSSttg feeling, and availed himself of 
it with great dexterity. He moved thin 
tlie motion shonld be pot, ** Whether 
tlie Hemse would consent to the pro- 
position made by the King, as con- 
tained in the message.” Hyde intcr- 
Ibred, and proposed that the question 
fhoold be divided ; that the sense of 
the Hoose should be taken merely on 
the point whether there should be a 
supply or no supply; and that the 
inunner and the amount should be left 
for subsequent consideration. 

The majority of the House was for 
granting a supply, but against granting 
it in the manner proposed by the King. 
If the House had divided on Hampden’s 
question, the court would have sus- 
tained a defeat; if on Hyde’s, the cdUrt 
would have gained an apparent vic- 
tory. Some members called for Hyde’s 
motion, others for Hampden’s. In 
the midst of the uproar, the secretary 
of state, Sir Harry Vane, rose and 
stated that the supply would not be 
accepted unless it were voted according 
to the tenor of the message. Vane 
was supported by Herbert, the Soli- 
citor-Oeneral, Hyde’s motion was 
therefore no farther prewed, and the 
debate on the general question was 
adjourned till the next day. 

i)n the next day the King came 
down to the House of I^iord.s and dis- 
solved the .Parliament witii an angry 
■IK'ech. His eonduct on this occasion 
has never been dcfeiuled by any of his 
apologists, Cdarendou condemns it se- 
verely, “ Ko man,” gays lie, ** could 
imagine what offence the Commons 
had given.” The offence which they 
had given is plain. They had, indeed, 
behaved most temperately and most 
rcsiKHitfully. But they had shown a 
disp<^tian to redress wrongs add to 
vindicate the taws; and this was enough 
to make them hateful to a king whom 
no law could ta«d, and whose whole 
government was one sjvetem of wrong. 

The nation received the Intelligeuce 
of the diasoltttion with sorrow and in- 
dignatlom The only persooe to whom 
this event gave pleaatire were those 
few discerning men who thought that 
the maladios of the state were beyond 
the readi of geatle remediesL Oli^-er 


St. John’s joy wa« too great for con- 
cealment. It lighted up his dark and 
melancholy features, and made him^ 
for the first time, indiscreetly commu- 
nicative. He told Hyde that things 
must be worse before they could be 
better, and that the dissolved Parlia- 
ment would never have done all that 
was necessary. St. John, we think, 
was in the right. No good could then 
have been done by any Parliament 
which did not fully understand that no 
confidence could safely be placed in 
the King, and that, while he enjoyed 
more than the shadow of power, the 
nation* w'ould never enjoy more than 
the shadow of liberty. 

As soon as Charles had dismissed 
the Parliament, he threw several mem- 
bers of the House of Commons into 
prison. Ship-money was exacted more 
rigorously than ever; and the Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London w'cre prose- 
cuted before the Star Chnml>er for 
slackness in levying it. Wentworth, 
it is said, observed, with characteristic 
insolence and cruelty, that things would 
never go right till the Aldermen were 
hanged. Large sums w'cre raised by 
force on those counties in which the 
troops were quartered. All the wTctched 
shifts of a l)Cggared exchequer were 
tried. Forced loans were raised. Great 
qiiantitie.s of goods were b<jught oil 
long credit and sold for ready money. 
A sclieine for debasing the currency 
was under consideration. At length, 
in August, the King again marched 
northward. 

The Scots advanced into England 
to meet him. It is by no means im- 
probable that this bold step was taken 
by the advice uf Hampden, and of 
those with whom he acted; and this 
has been made matter of grave accu- 
sation against the English Opposition. 
It is said that to call in the aid of fo- 
reigners in a domestic quarrel is the 
worst of treanons, and that the Puritan 
leaders, by taking this course, showed 
that they wore regardleiis of the honour 
and in^pendence of the nation, and 
anxious only Ibr the success of their 
own faction. We are utterly unable 
to see any dktinction between the case 
of the ikoieh invasion in 1640, and 
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4ho cmt of the Datish invaaion itt 1688; hesitated^ tried every eMflt, rather than 
or rather, we see distinctions which ag^n face the representatives of 1:^ 
are to the advanti^e of Hampden and injured pe^le. At length no shift 
his friends. We believe Charles h. was left. He made a truce with the 
have been a worse and more dangerous Scots^ and summoned a Parliament 
king big son. Xhe Dutch were The leaders of the popular party 
St angers to us, the Scots a kindred had, after the late dissolution, remained 
people speaking the same language, in London for the purpose of organiz- 
sttbjects of the same prince, not aliens ing a scheme of opposition to the 
in the eye of the law. If, indeed, it court They no‘7 exerted themselves 
had bean possible t!iat a Scotch army to the utmost. Hampden, in parti- 
or a Dutch army could have enslaved cular, rode ftrom county to county, ex- 
EngUnd, Jiose who persuaded Leslie horthig the electors to give their votes 
to cross the Tweed, and those who to ir n worthy of thsir confidence, 
signed the invitation to the Prince of The great majority of the returns was 
Orange, would have been traitors to on tlie side of the Opposition. Hamp* 
their country. But such a result was den was himself chosen member both 
out of the question. All that either a for Wendover and Buckinghamshire. 
Scotch or a Dutch invasion could do He made his election to serve for the 
was to give the public feeling of Eng- county. 

land an opportunity to show itself. On the third of November, 1640, a 
Both expeditions would have ended in day to be long remembered, met that 
complete and ludicrous discomfiture, great Parliament, destined to every 
had Charles and James l>een 8upj>orted extreme of fortune, to empire and to 
by their soldiers and their people. In servitude, to glory and to contempt ; 
neither case, therefore, was the inde- at one time the 80V(*reign of its sove- 
pendence of England endangered; in reign, at another time the servant of 
i»oih cases her liberties were pre- its servants. From the first day of 
served. meeting the attendance was great; 

The sc* ond campaign of Charles 'and the aspect of the members was that 
against tlic Scots was sliort and igno- of men not disposed to do the work 
minions. His soldiers, as soon os they negligently. The dissolution of the 
saw the enemy, ran away as English late Parliament had convinced most of 
soldiers have never run (liW before or them that half measures would no 
siiii c. It can scarcely be* doubted that longer suffice. Clarendon tells us, that 
their flight was ihe cfte(^ not of the same men who, six months bo- 
cowardice, but f f disaffection. The fore, were observed to be of very mo- 
four northern counties of England were c! jiate temjicrs, and to wish that gentle 
fxjcupicd by the Scotch army, and the remedies might .be applied, talked now 
Kii^ retired to York. in another dialect both of kings and 

The game of tyranny was now up. persons ; and said that they must now 
Charles had risked and hjst his last be of another temper than ihey were 
stake. Ii is not easy to retrace the the last Parliament” llie debt of 
mortifications and humiliations which vengeance was swollen by all the usury 
the tjTAnt now h^ to endure, without which had been accumulating during 
a feeling of vindictive pleasure. His many years ; and payment was made 
army was ittotinous; his treasury was to the full. 

empty; his people clamoured for a This memorable crisis called forth 
Parli^ent ; addresses and petitions parliamentary abilities such as England 
against the government were pre- had never before seen. Among the 
sented. Strafford was for shooting the most distinguished members of the 
pe.titiofkcrs by martial law; but the House of Ammons were Falkland, 
King could not trust the soldiers. A Hyde, Digby, young Hairy Vane, 
great council of Prars was called at Cmver St John, Den^ Hdlis, Natha* 
York ; hi^ the King could not trust md Fiennes. But two men exercised 
even die Peers. He struggled, evaded, a paramooiit infliieiioe over the legit- 
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lAtBl*e ftud the country, Pym and 
Hampden ; and by the universal con> 
sent of friends and enemies, the hrst 
place belonged to Hampden. 

On occasions which required set 
speeches I*yni generally took the lead. 
Hampden very seldom rose till late in 
a debate. His speaking was of that 
kind which has, in every age, been 
held in the highest estimation by Eng- 
lish Parliaments, ready, weighty, per- 
spicuous, condensed. His perception 
of the feelings of the House was exqui- 
site, his temper unalterably placid, his 
maimer eminently courteous and gen- 
tlemanlike. “ Even with those,” says 
Clai-cndon, “ who were able to preserve 
themselves from his infusions, and who- 
discerned those opinions to bo fixed in 
him with which they could not (iomply, 
he always left the character of an in- 
genious and conscientious person.” 
His talents for business were as re- 
markable 08 his talents for debate. 

He was,” says Clarendon, “ of an in- 
dustry and vigilance not to be tired 
out or wearied by the most laborious, 
and of parts not to be imposed upon 
l>y the most subtle and sharp.” Yet it 
was rather to his moral than to his 
intellectual qualities that he w^as in- 
debted for the vast influence which he 
possessed. ** When this parliament 
iKigan,” — wc again quote Clarendon, 
— “the eyes of all men were fixed 
upon him, as their patria pater^ and the 
pilot that must steer the vessel through 
the tempests and rocks which threat- 
ened it. And 1 am, persuaded his 
power and interest at that time were 
greater to do good or hurt than any 
fnan’s in the kingdom, or than* any 
man of his rank hath had in any tune ; 
for his reputation of honesty was uni- 
versal, and his nffections seemed so 
publicly guided, that no corrupt or 
private ends ctmld bias them. ... Ho 
was indeed a very wise man, and of 
•great parts, and jmscssed with thej 
most absolute sjtirit of mpularity, and ! 
the most absolute faculties f govern 
the people, of any man 1 ever knew.” 

It is suflicient to recapitulalc shortly 
the acts of the Long rarlianumt during 
iu first session. Stratford and Laud 
were impeacbed and tmprisoiied. 


ford was afterwards attainted by Bill, 
and executed. Ijord Keeper Finch 
fled to Holland, Secretary Windebank 
to France. All those whom the King 
had, during the last twelve years, em- 
ployed for the oppression of his^people, 
from the servile judges who had pro- 
nounced in favour of the crown against 
Hampden, down to the sheriffs who 
had distrained for ship-money, and the 
custom-house oflicers who had levied 
tonnage and poundage, were sum- 
moned to answer for their conduct, 
llie Star Chamber, the High Commis- 
sion Court, the Council of York, were 
abolished. Those unfortunate victims 
of Laud who, after undergoing igno- 
minious exposure and cruel manglings, 
had been sent to languish in distant 
iwisons, were set at liberty, and con- 
ducted through London in triumphant 
procession. The King was compelled 
to give the judges patents for life or 
during good behaviour. Ho was de- 
prived of those oppressive powers which 
w'crc the last relics of the old feudal 
tenures. The Forest Courts and the 
Stannary Courts were reformed. It 
was provided that the Parliament then 
sitting should not bo prorogued or dis- 
solved wotliuut its own consent, and 
that a I’arliam. nt should be held a; 
least once every three years. 

Many of these measures Lord Cia- 
rciulou allows* to have been most salu- 
taiy; mid few persons will, in our 
times, deny that, in the laws paased 
during this session, the good gi'eatly 
prcpondej'ated over the evil. The 
abolition of those three hateful courts, 
the Northem Council, the Star Cham- 
ber, and the High Commission, would 
alone entitle the Long Parliament to 
the lasting gratitude of Englishmen. 

The proceeding against Strafford 
undoubtedly seems hard to people liv- 
ing in our days. It would probably 
have seemed merciful and moderate to 
people living in tlie sixteenth century. 
It is curiotis to oompare the trial of 
Charles's minister with the trial, if it 
can be so called, of Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, in the blessed reign of Edward 
the Sixth. None of the great re- 
formers of our Church doubted the 
I propriety of passing an act of Partia- 
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foff catting off Lord Seymour's which Strafford was condemned to 
licftd wiiout a legal conviction. The death. But all th^e arguments pro- 
pious Ortinmer voted for that act ; the ceed on the supposition that the crisis 
pioos Latimer preached for it ; tho was an ordinary crisis* The attainder 
pious Edward returned thanks for it ; was, in truth, a revolutionary measure, 
and all the pious Lords of the eouncil It was pait of a system of resistance 
together esdioited their victim to what which oppression had rendered neces- 
they were pleased facetiously to caU sary. It is as unjust to judge of Ihe 
^ the quiet and patient suffering of conduct pursued by the Long Parlia- 
justice.** . ment towards t^traffbrd on ordinaiy 

But it is not necessary to defend the principles, as it would have been to 
proceedings against Strafford by any indict Fairfax for murder because he 
such comi^arison. They are justified, cut io :n a cornet at Naseby. From 
iu our opinion, by that which alone the !ay on which the Houses met, 
justifies capital punishment or any there was a war waged by them against 
punishment, by that which alone justi- the King, a woi* for all that they held 
fies war, by the public danger. That dear, a war carried on at first by 
there is a certain amount of public means of parliamentary forms, at last 
rlanger which will justify a legislature by physical force ; and, as in the so- 
in sentencing a man to death % retro- cond stage of that war, so in the first, 
8pecti^'e law, few people, we suppose, they were entitled to do many things 
will deny. Few people, for example, which, in quiet tunes, would have been 
will deny that the French Convention culpable. 

was perfectly justified in placing Ro- Wo must not omit to mention that 
bespierre, St. Just, and Couthon under those who wore afterwards the most 
the ban of the law, without a trial distinguished ornaments of the King’s 
Tliis proceeding diiTercd from the pro- party supported the bill of attainder, 
ceeding against Strafford only in being It is almost certain that Hyde voted 
much more rapid and violent. Strafford for it. It is quite certain that Folk* 
wjls fully I card Robespierre was not land both voted and ^poko for it. The 
.suffered to defend himself. Was there, opinion of Hampden, as far as it can 
then, in the case of Strafford, a danger- bo collected from a very obscure note 
sufficient to justify an act of attainder? of one of his speeches, seems to have 
Wc bt lieve that there wa We believe been that the proceeding by Bill was 
tliat the contest in which the Parlia- unnecessary, and that it would bo a 
rncut was engaged against the ICing better* course to obtain judgment on 
was a contest for the security of our the impeachment, 
property, for thu hberty of our persons, • During this year the Court opened 
for eveiy thing which makes us to a negotiation with the leaders of the 
differ from the subjects of Don Miguel Opposition; The Eiwl of Bedford was 
Wc believe that the cause ol the Com- invited to form an administration on 
mons was such as justified them in popular principles. St. John was made 
resisting llie King, in raising an army, solicitor-general. Hollis was to have 
in sending thousands of brave men to been secretary of state, and Pym chan- 
kill . and to be killed. An act of at- cellor of the exchequer. The post of 
lainder is hiircly not more a departure tutor to the Priuce of Wales was do- 
from the ordinary course of law than signed for Hampden. The death of 
a civil w*u-. An act of attainder pro- the hiarl of Bedford prevented this 
duces much le.ss suffering than a civil arrangement from being carried into 
wtir. Wc are, tlien forc, unable to dis- effect ; and it may be doubted whether, 
cov er on wtuit jniiiciplc it* can be even if tlwt nobleman’s life had been 
maintain d that a cause w hich justifies prolonged, Charles would ever have 
a civil war will not justify an act of cf»nscnted to surrwuHl himself with 
attainder. counsellors whom ha could not but hatu 

^ Many s)>ccious arguments have been and* fear. 

urged against the retrospective law by l^or 1 Clarendon admits that the con- 
VoL. L F 
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dad; of Hampden during this year was toleration in the school of imffering. 
mild and temperate, that he seemed They reprobated the partial lenity 
disposed rather to soothe than to ex- which the government showed towards 
cite the public mind, and that, when idolaters, and, with some show of rea- 
vkdent and unreasonable motions were son, ascribed to bad motives conduct 
made by his followers, he generally which, in such a King as Charles, and 
left the House before the division, lest such a prelate as Laud, could not pos- 
he should seem to give countenance to sibly be ascribed to humanity or to 
Aeir extravagance. His temper was liberality of sentiment. The violent 
moderate. He sincerely loved peace. Arminianism af the Archbishop, his 
He felt also great fear lest too precipi-' childish attachment to ceremonies, his 
tate a movement should produce a re- superstitious veneration for altars, vest- 
action. The events which took place ments,and painted ^Yindow8, his bigoted 
early in the next session clearly showed zeal for the constitution and the privi- 
that this fear was not unfounded. leges of his order, his known opinions 
Duribg the autumn the Parliament respecting the celibacy of the clergy, 
adjourned for a few weeks. Before had excited great disgust throughout 
the recess, Hampden was despatched that large party which was every day 
to Scotland by the House of Commons, becoming more and more hostile to 
nominally as a commissioner, to obtain Rome, and more and more inclined to 
security for a debt which the Scots had the doctrines and the discipline of 
contracted during the late invasion ; Geneva. It was believed by many 
but in truth that he might keep watch that the Irish rebellion had been se- 
over the King, who had now rejtaircd crctly encouraged by the Court ; and, 
to Edinburgh, for the purpose of finally when the Parliament met again in 
adjusting the points of difference which November, after a short recess, the 
remained between him and his northern Puritans were more intractable than 
subjects. It was the business of Hamp- ever. 

den to diMuadc the Covenanters from But that which Hampden had feared 
making their peace with the Court, at had come to pass. A reaction had * 
the expense of the popular party in taken place. A large body of mode- 
Englancl. rate and well-meaning men, who had 

While the King was in Scotland, heartily concurred irj the strong mca- 
the Irish rebellion broke out, Tie surcs adopted before tlie recess, were 
suddenness and violence of this terrible inclined to pause. Their opinion was 
explosion excited a strange suspicion that, during many years the country 
in the public mind. The Queen was a had been grievously misgoverned, and / 
profesHCii Papist. The King and the ►that a great reform had been ncccs- 
Archbishop of Canterbury had not in- sary ; but that a great refbnn had been 
deed been reconciled to the See of Rome; made, that the grievances of the nation 
but they had, while toting towards the had been fully redressed, that sufficient 
l^uritan party with me utmost rigour, \'cngcance had been exacted for the 
and speaking of that party with the past, that sufficient security had been 
utmost contempt, shown great tender- provided for the future, and that it 
ness and rcsjwct towards the Catholic would, therefore, bo both ungrateful 
religion and its profes^rs. In spite of and unwise to make any further at- 
ihc wishes of successive Parliaments, tacks on the royal prt'rogatiTC. In 
tlie l*rotcstant separatists had been support of this opinion many plausible 
‘ cruelly persecuted. And at the same aipaments have been used. But to all 
time, in spite of the wishes of those these arguments there is one short an- 
very Parliaments, laws which* were in swer. iTie King could not be trusted, 
force against tlie I^pists, and which. At the head of those who may bo 
unjnstitiable as they were, suit^ the called the Constitutional Royalists 
temper of lluii age, had not been caur- wero Falkland, Hyde, and Culpeper, 
ried into execution. Tie I^itestant All these eminent men had, during 
awjcontbrmists had not yet learned the t’ormer year, been in very decided 
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cn^Mtiticiii to th^- Court In some of The situation of the Puritan leaders 
those very proceedings with which was now difficult and full of peril 
their admirers reproach Hampden, they The small majority which they still 
had taken a more decided part thar had might soon become a minority. 
Hampden. They had all been eon- Gut of doors, their supporters in the 
cemediiithe impeachment of Str.idbrd. higher and middle chuises were be- 
I'hey had all, Jiere is reason to be* ginning to fall offi There was a grow* 
iieve, voted for the BUI of Attainder, ing opinion that the King had been 
Certainly none of them voted against hardly used. The English ore always 
it. They had aU agreed to the act indmed to side with a weak party 
which made the con^nt of the Patlia- which is in the wrong, rather than 
ment necessaiy to a dissolution or pro* with a strong party which is in the 
rogation. Hyde had been among the right . This may be seen in all con- 
most active of those who attacked the tesk', from contests of boxers to con* 
Council of York. Falkland had voted tests of fieuition. Thus it was that a 
for the exdusion of the bishops from violent reaction took place in favour 
the Upper House. Tliey were now of Charles the Second against the 
inclined to halt in the path of reform, Whigs in 1681. Thus it was that an 
perhaps to retrace a tew of their steps, equally violent reaction took place in 

A direct collision soon took place favour of George the Thirtl against 
between the two parties into which the coalition in 1784. A simihir re* 
tlic House of Commons, hitcly at nl- action was beginning to take place 
most perfect unity with itself, was now during the second year of the Long 
divided. The opponents of the go- Parliament. Some members of the 
vemment moved that celebrated ad- Opposition “had resumed,” 'says Cla- 
dress to the King which L known by reudon, “ their old resolution of leuv* 
the n^e of the Grand Remonstrance, ing the kingdom.” Oliver Cromwell 
In this address all the oppressive acts openly declared that he and many 
of the preceding fifteen years were set others would have emigrated if they 
forth with great energy of language j had been left in a minority on the 
and, in conclusion, the King was en* question of the Remonstrance, 
treated to employ no ministers in whom Charles had now a last chance of 
the Parliament could not confide. regaining the aflFcction of his people. 

The debate on the Remonstrance If ho could have resolved to give his 
was long and stormy. It commenced confidence to the leaders of the mo- 
at nine in the morning of the twenty* derate party in the House of Commons, 
first of November, and lasted tiU after and to regulate his proceedings by 
midnight. The .iivision showed that their advice, be might have been, not, 
a great change had taken place in the indeed, as he had been, a despot, but 
temper of the House. Though many the powerful and respected king of a 
members had retired from ^.xliaustion, free people. The nation might have 
tbret*. humired voud; and theRemon- enjoyed liberty and repose under a 
strunce was carried by a majority of government with Falkland at its head 
only nine. A violent debate followed, checked by a constitutional Opposition 
on the question whether tlie minurity under the conduct of Hampden. B. 
should be allow^ to protest against was not nccessajy that, in order to 
tills decision. The excitement was so aceompUsh this happy end, the lUng 
great tiiat several mcmlicrs were should sacrifice any part of hi« lawfiil 
on lUc pumt of proceeding to personal prerogative, or submit to any condi* 
violence. “We had sheathed our tions inconsistent with bis dignity. It 
swords in earh other’s bowels,” says was necessary only tlait he should 
an cyq- witness, « had not the sagacity abstain from treachery, from violence^ 
and git iit calmness of Mr. Hampden, from gross breadies of the law. Tiig 
by a sLort speech, preveutt d it.” The w'as all that the nation was then die- 
House did not ribc till two in the posed to require of him. And even 
nwniing, was too much. 

1 * 2 
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For » short time he seemed in- 
clined to take a wise and temperate 
course. He resolved to make Falk- 
land 8 e< 3 retary of state, and Culpeper 
chancellor of the exchequer. He de- 
clared his intention of conferring in a 
short time some important office on 
Hyde. He assured these three persons 
that he would do nothing relating to 
the House of Commons without their 
joint adviee, and that he would com- 
municate all his designs to them in 
the most unreserved manner. This 
resolution, had he adhered to it, would 
have averted many years of blood and 
mourning. But “ in very few days,*’ 
says Clarendon, ** ho did fatallv swerve 
from it.” 

On the third of January, 1642, 
without giving the slightest hint of 
his intention to those advisers whom 
he had solemnly promised to consult, 
ho sent down the attorney- general to 
impeach Lord Kiralndton, Ilampden, 
Pym, Hollis, and two other members 
of the House of Commons, at the bar 
of the Lords, on a ch.arge of High 
Tn*ason. It is difficult to find in the 
whole history of England such an 
instance of tyranny, i>t‘rridy, and folly. 
Tlie most precious and ancient rights 
of the subject were violated by this 
act. The only way in w hich Hampden 
and l^m could legally be tried for 
treason at the suit of the King, w’as by 
a petty jury on a bill found by a grand 
jury. The attorney-general had no 
rigSit to impeach them. The House: 
of Lords had no riglit to try them. | 

The Commons refused to surrender ! 
their members. The Peers showed no | 
inclination to usurp tlio unconstitu-l 
tional jurisdiction which the King at- 
tempted to force on them. A contest 
began, in which violence and weakness 
were on the one side, law and resolu- 
tion on the officr. Charles sent an 
officer to seal up the lodgings and 
trunks of the accused mcmlK'rs. The 
Commons tent their sergeant to break 
the seals. The tyrant resolved to 
follow up one outrage by another. In 
making the char^« be had stnit k at 
tlic institution of juries. In executing 
the arrest, ho struck at the privileges 
of Parliamcuu He resolved to go to 


the House in person with an amed 
force, and there to seize the leaders 
of the Opposition, while engaged in 
the discharge of their parliamentary 
duties. 

What was his purpose ? Is it pos- 
sible to believe that he had no definite 
purpose, that he took the most impor- 
tant step of his whole reign without 
having for one moment considered 
what might be its effects ? Is it pos- 
sible to fclieve tliat he went merely for 
the purpose of making himself a 
laughing-stock, that he intended, if ho 
had found the accused members, and if 
they had refused, as it was their right 
and duty to refuse, the submiss’on 
which he illegally demanded, to leave 
the House without bringing them away? 
If wo reject both these suppositions, 
we must believe, and wo certainly do 
1 believe, that he went fully determined 
to carry his unlawful design into 
effect by violence, and, if neccsjaiy', 
to shed the blood of the chiefs of 
the Opposition on the very floor of 
the Parliament House. 

Lady Carlisle conveyed intcUigcncc 
of the design to Pym. The five mem- 
bers had time to withdraw before the 
arrival of Charles, They left the House 
as ho was entering New Palaco Yard. 
He w'as accompanied by about two 
hundred halberdiers of his guard, and 
i)y many geittlcroen of the Court armed 
w ith swords. He walked up West- 
minster Hall. At the southern end 
of the Hall his attendants divi<led 
to the right and left and formed a lane 
to the door of the House of Com- 
mons. He knocked, entered, darted a 
look towards the- place wdiich Pym 
usually occupied, and, seeing it empty, 
walked up to the table. The Speaker 
fpll on his knee. The nicml>ers rose 
and uncovered their heads in profound 
silence, and the King took his sent 
in the chair. Ho looked round the 
House. But the five members were 
nowhere to be seen. He interrogated 
the Speaker. The SiKiakcr answered, 
that he was merely the organ of the 
House, and had neither eyes to sec, 
nor longue to speak, but according 
to tlieir direction. The King muttered 
a few feeble sentences about his respect 
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for the laws of the realm, and the pri- 
rilcg^es of Parliament, and retired. As 
he passed along the benches, several 
resolute voices called out audibly 
“Privilege 1 ” He returned to White- 
hall with his company of bravocs, who, 
while he was in the House, had been 
impatiently rvaiting in the lobby for 
the word, cocking their pistols, and 
crying “ Fall on.” That night ho put 
louh a proclaraatioTi, directing mat 
the pms should bo stopped, and that 
no person should, at his peril, venture 
to harbour the accused members. 

Hampden and his friends had taken 
refuge in Coleman Street. The city of 
Ltrndon was indeed the fastness of pub- 
lic. lil)crty, and was, in those times, a 
])lacc of at least as much importance 
ns Paris during the French Revolution. 
The city, properly so called, now con- 
sists in a great measure of immense 
warehouses and counting-houses, wdiicli 
are frequented by traders and their 
clt^ks during the day, an I lell in al- 
most total solitude during the night. It 
was then closely inhabited by three 
hundred thousand persons, to whom 
it Wiis not merely a place of business, 
but a jdacc of constant residence. This 
great capital had as complete a civil 
and military organization as if it had 
been an independent republic. Each 
citizen had his company; and the com- 
panies, which now seem to exist only 
lor the sake of epicures and of anti- 
quaries, were i formidable brother- 
hoods, the rhembers of which were 
almost as closely bound together as 
the members of a Highland clan. How 
strong these artifcial ties were, the 
numerous and valuable legacies an- 
ciently bequeathed by citizens to their 
coiporations abundantly prove. The 
municipal offices were tilled by the 
most opulent and respectable mer- 
chanis of iho kingdom. The pomp of 
the magistracy of the capital was infe- 
rior only to that which surrounded the 
person of the sovereign. The Lon- 
doners loved their city with Uiat patri- 
otic love which is found only in irmaU 
communities, like those of ancient 
Greece, or like those which arose in 
Italy during the middle ages. The 
numbers, the intelligence, wealth 


of the citizensi, the democratical form 
of their local government, and their 
vicinity to the Court and to the Par- 
liament, made them one of the most 
formidable bodies in the kingdom. 
Even as soldiers they were not to be 
despised. In an age in wliich war is 
a profession, there is something ludi- 
crous in the idea of battalions com- 
posed of appronticws and shopkeepers, 
and officered by aldermen. But, in 
the early paflt of the seventeenth cen- 
tury*. (here was no standing anny in 
the nd ; and the militia of the me- 
tropolis was not inferior in training to 
the militia of other places. A city 
which could fm*nish many thousands 
of armed men, abounding in natural 
courage, and not absolutely untinc- 
turod w'ith military discipline, was a 
formidable auxiliary in times of in- 
ternal dissension. On several occa- 
sions (I tiring the civil war, the train- 
bands of London distinguished them- 
selves highly ; and at the battle of 
Newbury, in particular, they repelled 
the fiery onset of Rupert, and saved 
the army of the rnrliament from 
destruction. 

The people of this great city had 
long been thorouglily devoted to the 
national cause. Many of them had 
signed a. protestation in which they de- 
clared their resolution to defend tJie 
privileges of Parliament. Their en- 
thusiasm had, indeed, of late begun to 
cool. But the impeachment of the five 
members, and the insult offered to tlic 
House of Commons, inflamed them to 
fury. Their houses, their purses, their 
pikes, were at the command of the re- 
presentatives of the nation. London 
was in arms all niglit. The next day 
the shops were closed; the streets were 
filled with immense crowds; the mul- 
titude pressed round the King’s coach, 
and insulted him with opprobrious 
cries. The House of Commons, in the 
mean time, appointed a committee to 
sit in the city, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the circumstances of the 
late outrage. The members of the 
committee were welcomed by a depu- 
tation of the common oouncii Mer- 
chant Tailors* Hall, Goldsmiths* Hall, 
and Grocers* Hall, were fitted up f^or 
r 3 
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their sittingB. A guard of respectable 
e&tisenflf duly relieved twice a day, was 
posted at their doors. The sheriffs 
were charged to watch over the safety 
of the accused members, and to escort 
them to and from the committee with 
every mark of honour. 

A violent and sudden revulsion of 
feeling, both in the House and out of 
it, was the edect of the late proceed- 
ings of the K^. The Opposition re- 
gained in a few hours all the ascend- 
ancy whicli it had lost. The constitu- 
tional royalists were filled with shame 
and sorrow. They saw that they liad 
f>c«n cruelly deceived by Charles. They 
saw that they were, unjustly, but not 
unreasonably, suspected by the nation. 
Clarendon distinctly says that they 
perfectly detested the counsels by 
which the King had been guided, and 
were so much disjilcased and dejected 
at the unfair manner in which he had, 
treated them that they were inclined 
to retire from his service. During the 
debates on the breach of privilege, they 
preserved a melancholy silence. To 
this day, the advocates of Charles take | 
core to say as little ns they can about i 
his visit to the House of Coininons, and, j 
when they cannot avoid mention of it, 
attribute to infatuation an act which, 
on any other supposition, they must 
admit to have been a frightful crime. 

The Commons, in a few days, openly 
defied the King, and ordered the ac- 
cused members to attend in their places 
at Westminster and to resume their 
Ijarliamontary duties. The citizens 
resolved to bring back the champions 
of lilierty in triumjih before the win- 
dows of Whitehall. Vast preparations 
were made both by land and water for 
this great festival. 

Tlie King had remained in his palace, 
humbled, dismayed, and bewildered, 
** feeling,” says Clarendon, “ tlic trouble 
and agony which usually attend gene- 
rous and magnanimous minds upon 
their liaving committed errtirs;” fci l- 
ing, we should say, the despiaid>lc re- 
pentance which attends the man who, 
Wing attempted to commit a crime, 
finds that he has only committed a 
^Uy. The populace hooted and 
shouted all day before ^e gates of the 


royal residence. The tyrant could not 
bear to sec the triumph of those whom 
he had destined to the gallows and the 
quartcring-block. On the day pre- 
ceding that which was fixed for their 
return, he fled, with a few attendants, 
from that palace which he was never 
to see again till he was led through it 
to the scaffold. 

On the eleventh of January, the 
Thames was covered with boats, and 
its shores with the gazing multitude. 
Armed vessels decorated with stream- 
ers, were ranged in two lines fror' 
Londtn Bridge to Westminster Hall. 
The members returned upon the river 
in a ship manned by sailors who had 
volunteered their services. The train- 
bands of the city, under the command 
of the shcrifis, marched along the 
Strand, attended by a vast crowd of 
spectators, to guard the avenues to the 
House of Commons; and thus, with 
shouts and loud discharges of ordnance, 
the accuse; d patriots were brought bhek 
hy the people whom they had served 
and for whom they had suffered. The 
restored members, as soon as they had 
entered the House, expressed, in the 
w'annest tenns, their ^titude to the 
citizens of Ix>ndon. The sheriffs were 
warmly thanked by the Speaker in the 
niirnc of the Commons; and orders 
were given that a guard selected from 
the trainbands of the city, should at- 
tend daily to watch over the safety of 
the Parliament. 

The excitement had hot been con- 
fined to London. When intelligence 
of the danger to which Hampden was 
exposed reached Buckinghamshire, it 
excited tho alarm and indignation of 
the people. Four thousand freeholders 
of that county, each of them wearing 
in his hat a copy of the protestation in 
favour of the privileges of Parliament, 
rode up to London to defend the per- 
son of thoir beloved representative. 
They came in a body to assure Par- 
liament of tlieir full resolution to de- 
fend its privileges. Their petition 
was coached hi the strongejt tenns. 
“ In respect,” they, “ of that httter 
attempt upon the honourable House of 
Commons, we are now emne to offer 
our service to that end. and resolved, 
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A great struggle was clearly at hand. 
Hampden had returned to Westminste- 
much changed. His inducnco had 
hitherto been exerted rather to restrain 
than to animate the zeal of his party. 
But the treachery, the contempt of law, 
the thirst for blood, which King 
had now shown, loft no hope of a 
peaceable adjustment. It was clear 
that Charles must bo either if puppet 
or a tyrant, that no obligation of law 
or of honour conld b’nd him, and that 
the only way to m ;ke him harmless 
was to make him powerless. 

The attack which the King had 
made on the five members was not 
merely irregular in manner. Even if 
the charges had been preferred legally, 
if the Grand Jury iff Middlesex had 
found a true bill, it the accused persons 
had been arrested under a proper 
warrant luid at a pro|>er time and 
place, there would still have been in 
the procceiiing enough of perfidy and 
injustice to vintUcatc the strongest 
meiiijures which the Opposition could 
take. To inipeacli l*yin andHanmdcn 
was to Iinpcich the House of Com- 
mons. It was notoriously on account 
of what they liad done as members of 
that House that they were selected as 
objects of vengeance j and in what 
had dune as rat mbers of that 
House the raejurity hud concurred. 
Most ('f the ( liargea brought against 
them were«o:.imon between them and 
the I’urliamenL They were accused, 
indeed, and it may be with reason, of 
encouraging th<*- Scotch army to in- 
vade England, In doing this, they 
had committed what wa.s, in strictness 
of law, a high offence, the same offence 
which Devonshire and Shrcwsbmy 
committed in 168 S. But the King 
had promised [>ardon and oblivion to 
those who had been the principals in 
the Scotch insurrection. Did it then 
consist with his honour to punish the 
accessaries? He had bestowed marks 
of his favour on the leading Cove- 
nanters. He Ijad given the great seal 
of Scotland to r ue chief of the rebels, 
a marquisute to another, an corlaom 
to Leslie, who had brought the Pres- 
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byterian army across the Thveed. On 
what principle was Hampden to be at- 
tainted for advising what Leslie ^as 
ennobled for doing? In a court of 
law, of course, no Englishman could 
plead an amnesty granted to the Scots. 
But, though not an illegal, it was 
surely an inconsistent and a most un- 
kingly coarse, after pardoning and 
promoting the heads of the rebellion 
in one kingdom, to ^ng, draw, and 
quarter their accomplices in another. 

The proceedings of the King against 
the five members, or rather against 
that A’iU-liament wnich hod concurred 
in almost all the acts of the five mem- 
bers, was the cause of the civil war. 
It was plain that either Charies or the 
House of Commons must bo stripped 
of all real power in the state, llic 
best course which the Commons could 
have taken would perhaps have been 
to depose the King, as their ancestors 
had deposed Edward the Second and 
Richard the Second, and as their 
children afterwards deposed James. 
Had they done this, had they placed 
on tho throne n prince whoso cha- 
racter and whose situation would have 
been a pledge for his good conduct, 
they might safely have left to that 
prince all the old constitutional prero- 
gatives of the Crown, the conunand of 
tho armies of the state, the power of 
making peers, the power of appointing 
ministers, a veto on bills passed by 
tJic two Houses. Such a prince, reign- 
1 lug by their choice, would have been 
under the necessity of acting in con- 
formity with their wishes. But the 
public mind was not ripe for such a 
measure. There was no Duke of Lan- 
caster, no Prince of Orange, no great 
and eminent person, near in blood to 
the throne, vet attached to the cause 
of tho pwple. Charles was then to 
remain King; and it was therefore ne- 
cessary that he should be king only in 
name. A William tho Third, or a 
George tho JBIrst, whoso title to the 
crown was identical with the title of 
the people to their liberty, might safely 
be trusted with extensive powers. But 
new freedom csould not exist in safety 
under the old tyrant. Since he was 
not to be deprived of the name of 
1-4 
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king, the only course which was left 
WAS to make him a mere trustee, no> 
irMnally seised of prerogatives of which 
others had the use, a Grand Lama, a 
Roi Fainkmt^ a phantom resembling 
those Dagoberts and Cliildeberts who 
wore the badges of royalty, while 
Ebroin and Charles Martel held the 
real sovereignty of the state. 

The conditions which the Parlia- 
ment propounded were hard, but, we 
arc sure, not Harder than tliose which 
even the Tories, in the Convention of 
1689, would have imposed on James, 
if it Iiad been resolved that James 
should continue to be king. The chief 
condition was that the command of 
the militia and the conduct of the war 
in Ireland should be left to tlic Par- 
liament On this point was that great 
issue ioined, wlvcreof the two parties 
put themselves on God and on the 
sword. 

We think, not only that the Com- 
mons were justified in demanding for 
themselves the power to clisjjosc of the 
militar)' force, but that it would have 
been absolute insanity in them to leave 
that force at the disposal of the King. 
From the very Ix'ginning of his reign, 
it had evidently been his object to go- 
vern by an army. Ilis third Parlia- 
ment had complained, in the I’ctition 
of Bight, of his fondness for martial 
law, and of the vexatious manner in 
which ho billeted hiS soldiers on the 
iwople. Ihc wish nearest the Iicart 
of btrafford w^ns, ns his letters proA'c, 
that the revenue miglit be brought 
into such a state os would enable the 
King to keep a standing military esta- 
blishment. In 1640, Charles had sup- 
ported an army in the northern coun- 
ties by lawless exactions. In 1641 he 
had engaged in an intrigue, the object 
of wliich was to %ring that anny to 
I^ondon for tli© pur|>osc of overawing 
the Parliament. His late conduct had 
proved that, if he were suffered to re- 
tain even a small l)odv-g:uanl of his 
own creatures near his person, the 
Commons would be in danger of out- 
rage, perhaM of massacre, llie Houses 
were still deUbemting under the pro- 
tectioii of the militia of London. Could 
the cemunand of the whole armed forc'e 


of the realm have been, under these 
circumstances, safely confided to tlie 
King? Would it not have been frenzy 
in the Parliament to raise and pay an 
army of fifteen or twenty thousand 
men for the Irish war, and to give to 
Charles the absolute control of this 
army, and the power of selecting, pro- 
moting, and dismissing officers at his 
pleasure? Was it not probable that 
this army might become, what it is the 
nature of armies to become, what so 
many armies formed under much more 
favourable circumstances have become, 
what the army of the Roman republic 
became, what the army of the French 
republic became, an instrument of des- 
potism? Was it not probable that the 
‘soldiers might forget that they were 
alsocitizcns, and might be ready to serve 
their general a^inst their’ country ? 
Was it not cerSin that, on the very 
first day on which Charles could ven- 
ture to revoke his concessions, and to 
punish his opponents, he would es- 
tablish an arbitrary government, and 
exact a bloody revenge? 

Our owm times furnish a parallel 
case. Suppose that a revolution should 
take place in Spain, that the Consti- 
tution of Cadiz should be reestablished, 
that the Cortes should meet again, 
that Ihe Spanish Pryniics and Burtons, 
who arc now wandering in rags round 
Ix'iccstcr Square, should be restored to 
their coimtiy. Ferdinand the Seventh 
would, in that case, of course repeat 
all the oaths and promises which he 
made in 1820, and broke in 1823. 
But would it not be madness in the 
Cortes, even if they were to leave him 
the name of King, to leave him more 
than the name ? W ould not all Europe 
scoff at them, if they were to permit 
liim to assemble a large army for an 
expedition to America, to model that 
army at his pleasure, to put it under 
the command of officers chosen by 
himself ? Should we not say that every 
member of the Constitunonfd party 
who might concur in such a measure 
would most richly deserve the fate 
which ho would probably meet, the 
fate of Riego and of the Empecinado? 
Wf arc not disposed to pay compli- 
, meats to Fenllnand) nor do we con- 
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tttrt that we pay him any compliment, 
wh'^n we say that, of all sovereigns in 
Wstory, he seems to us most to re- 
semble, in some very important points, 
King Charles the First Like Charles, 
he is pious after a certain fashion; 
like Charles, ho has made large con- 
cessions to his people after a certain 
thshion. It is well fur him that he 
has had to deal with men who bore 
vciT little resemblance to the English 
Puritans. 

The Commons would have the power 
of the sword; tlie Ong would not 
part with it; and nothing rgmained 
but to try the chances of war, Xharlcs 
still had a strong party in the country. 
His august office, his dignified man- 
ners, his solemn protestations that he 
would for the time to come respect the 
liberties of his subjects, pity for fallen 
greatness, fear of violent innovation, 
secured to him many adherents. He 
had with him the Church, the Univer- 
sities, a majority of the nobles and of 
the old landed gentry. Ihc austerity 
of the Puritan nmuners drove most of 
the gay and dissolute youth of tllat age 
to the royal standard. Many good, 
brave, and uio(^eratc men, who disliked 
his former conduct, and who enter- 
tained doubts touching his present 
sincerity, e.spoused his cause unwil- 
lingly and with many \ uinful misgiv- 
ings, because, though the) dreaded his 
tyranny much, they dreaded democratic 
violence more. 

On the other side was the great body 
of the middle otvlcrs of England, the 
merchants, the sho; (keepers, the yeo- 
manry, bended bv a very large and 
formidable iiiiiioriiy of the peerage and 
of the landed gcntiy. 'i'he Earl of 
Essex, a man of respectable abilities 
and of some military experience, was 
appointed to the command of the par- 
liamentary army. 

Hampden spared neither his fortune 
nor his j)Crson in the cause. He sub- 
scribed two thousand pounds to the 
public service. He took a colonel’s 
commUston in the army, and went into 
Buckinghamshire to raise a regiment 
of infantry. His neighbours eagerly 
enlisted under his comniand. His men 
were known by their green uniform, 


and by their standard, which bore on 
one side the watchword of the Parlia- 
ment, ** God with us,” and on the other 
the device of Hampden, “Vestigia 
nulla retrorsumu” This motto well 
described tlie line of conduct which ho 
pursued. No member of his party had 
been so temperate, while there re- 
mained a hop© that legal and peace- 
abb measures might save the country. 
No member of his paVty showed so 
much energy and vigour when it be- 
cam n ccssary to appeal to arms. Ho 
made himself thoroughly master of his 
military duty, and “ jicrformed it,” to 
use the words of Clarendon, “ upon all 
occasions most punctually.” The re- 
giment which he had raised and trained 
was considered os one of the best in the 
service of the Parliament. He exposed 
his person in every action, with an in- 
trepidity which made him conspicuous 
even among thousands of bravo men, 
“ He was,” says Clarendon, “ of a per- 
sonal courage equal to his best parts ; 
so that ho was an enemy not to be 
wished w’hcrcvcr he might have been 
made a friend, and as much to bo ap- 
prehended where ho was so, as any 
man could deserve to be.” Though 
his military career was short, and his 
military situation subordinate, he fully 
provcd«that he possessed the talents of 
a gi'cat general, os well as those of a 
great statesman. 

Wc shall not attempt to give a his- 
tory of the war. Lord Nugent’s account 
of the military operations is very ani- 
mated and striking. Our abstract 
would be dull, and probably unintelli- 
pble. There was, in fact, for some 
time no great and connected system of 
operations on cither side. The war of 
the two parties was like the war of 
Arimanes and Oromisdes, neither of 
whom, according to tlie Eastern theo- 
logians, has any exclusive domain, who 
are equally omnipresent, who equally 
pervade all space, who cany on their 
eternal strife within every particle of 
matter. There was a*petty war in al- 
most every county. A town furnished 
troops to the Jrarllatnent while the 
manor-house of the neighbouring 
was garrisoned for the King. 
combatants were rarely disposed to 




mufcll fiur. from their own homes. It 
wag reserved for Fairfax and Cromwell 
to terminate this desultory warfare, by 
moving one overwhelming force suc- 
cessively against all the scattered frag- 
ments of the royal party. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the oMccrs who had studied tactics 
in what were considered as the best 
schools, under Vere in the Netherlands, 
and under Gustavus Adolphus in Ger- 
many, displayed far less skill than those 
commanders who had been bred to 
peaeeful eraplc^ents, and who never 
saw even a skirmish till the civil war 
broke out. An unlearned person might 
hence be inclined to suspect that the 
military art is no very profound mys- 
tery, that its principles are the princi- 
ples of plain good sense, and that a 
quick eye, a cool head, and a stout 
heart, will do more to inake a general 
than all the diagrams of Jomini, This, 
however, is ccrtaiti, that Hampden 
showed himself a far Ix'tter officer than 
Bissex, and Cromwell than licslie. 

The military errors of Kssex were 
probably in some degree produced by 
political timidity. He was honestly, 
but not warmly, attached to the cause 
of the Parliament ; and next to a great 
defeat he dreaded a great victory. 
Hampden, on the other hund.Vas fur 
vigorous and decisive me^isures. Vv iieji 
he drew the sword, ns Clarendon h;is 
well said, he threw away the scabbard. 
He had shown that he knew better 
than any public man of his time how 
to value and how to practise modera- 
tion, But he know that the essence of 
war is violence, and that moderation 
in war Is imbecility. On several occa- 
sions, particularly during the operations 
in the ncighlwurhood of Brentford, he 
remonstrated earnestly with Essex. 
Wherever ho qpmmanded separately, 
the boldness and rapidity of his move- 
ments presented a striking eoutrasl to 
the sluggishness of his superior. 

In the Par^mment he possessed 
boundkgs intlueitce. His employments 
towards the eJoee of l$4S have been 
described by Denham in sontcT lines 
which, though intended to be sarcastic, 
convey in truth the highest eulogy, i 
Hampden is described in this satire as , 


perpetually passing and repjglng be- 
tween the military station atwindsor 
and the House of Commons aAWest- 
minster, as overawing the general, and 
as giving law to that Parliament which 
knew no other law. It was at this 
time that he organised that celebrated 
association of counties to which his 
party was principally indebted for its 
victory over the King. 

In the early part of 1643, the shires 
lying in the neighbourhood of London, 
which were devoted to the cause of -the 
Parliament, were incessantly annoyed 
by Rupert and his cavalry. Essex had 
extended his lines so fur that almost 
every point was vulnerable. The young 
prince, who, though not a great general, 
was an active and enterprising partisan, 
frequently surprised posts, burned vil- 
lages, swept away cattle, and was again 
at Oxford before a force sufficient to 
encounter him could be assembled. 

The languid proceedings of Essex 
were loudly condemned by the troops. 
All the ardent and daring spirits in the 
parliamentary party were eager to have 
Hamj^cn at their head. Had his life 
been prolonged, there is every reason 
to believe that the supreme command , 
would have been intrusted to him. But 
it wiw decreed that, at this conjuncture, 
England should lose the only man who 
united perfect disinterestedness to emi- 
nent talents, tlic only man who, being 
capable of gaining the victory for her, 
was incapable of abusing that victory 
when gained. 

In the evening of the seventeenth of 
June, Rupert darted out of Oxford with 
his cavalry on a predatory expedition. 
At throe in the morning of the follow- 
ing day, he attacked and dispersed a 
few parliamentary soldiers who lay at 
Postcombe. He then flew to Chinnor, 
burned the village, killed or took all the 
troops who were quartered there, and 
prepared to hurry baclt with his booty 
and his prisoners to Oxford. 

Hampden had, on the preceding day, 
strongly represented to Essex the 
danger to which this part of the line 
was exposed. As soon as he received 
intelligence of Rupert^s incursion, he 
sent off a horseman with a message to 
the General. The cavaliers, he said. 
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could rettirn only by ChifleUmmpton 
Bridge. A force ox;ght to be instantly 
despktched in that direction for the 
pnrpose of intercepting them. In 
the iftean time, he resolved to set 
ont with all the caralry that he 
could muster, for the purpose of im- 
peding the march of the enemy 
till Ewex could take measures for cut- 
ting off their retreat. A considerable 
body of horse ana dragoons volun- 
teer’d to follow him. Ho was n^'t 
their commander. He did not even 
belong to their branch of the service. 
But “ ho was,” says Lord Clarendon, 
** second to none but the General him- 
fielf in the obscn’ancc and application 
of all men.” On the field of Chal- 
grovc he canic up with Rupert. A 
fierce skirmish ensued. In the first 
charge Hampden was struck in the 
shoulder by two bullets, which broke 
the bone, and lodged in his body. The 
troops of the Parliament lost heart 
and gave way, Hnpen, dter pursuing 
them for a short time, hastened to 
cross the bridge, and made his retreat 
unmolested to Oxford. 

Hampden, with his head drooping, 
and his hanur leaning on his horse's 
neck, moved feebly out of the battle. 
The mansion which had been inliabitcd 
by his father-in-law, and i'rom which 
in his youth he had carried home his 
bride! Elizabeth, was in sight. There 
still romains an affecting tradition 
that he looked hr a moment towards 
that beloved house, and made an effort 
to thithe^ to die. But the enempr 
lay in that diiectiop. He turned his 
horse towards I’^.ame, where he arrived 
almost fainting with agony. The sur- 
geons dressed his wounds. But there 
was no hope. The pain which he suf- 
fered was most excruciating. But he 
endured it with admirable firmness 
and r -signation. His first care was 
for his country. *He wrote from bis 
bed several letters to London concern- 
ing public affairs, and sent a last 
pressing message to the head -quarters, 
recommending that the diapers^ forces 
should be concentrated. When his 
public duties we^c performed, he calmly 
prepared himself to die. He was at- 
tended hy a clergyman of the Church 


of England, with whom he had lived 
in habits of intimacy, and by the chap- 
lain of the Buckinghamshire Green- 
coats, Dr, Spurton, whom Baxter 
describes as a ffunous and excellent 
divine. 

A short time before Hampden’s 
death the sacrament was administered 
to him. He declared that though he 
dij liked the govwmment of the Church 
of England, he yet agreed with that 
Church as to all essential matters of 
doi iri.iO. His intellect remained un- 
cloi. ‘ed. When all was nearly over, 
ho lay ^nnrmnring faint prayers for 
himself, and for the cause in which ho 
died. “ Lord Jesus,” he exclaimed in 
the moment of the last agony, “ receive 
my soul 0 Lord, save my country. 

O Lord, be merciful to .” In 

that broken ejaculation passed away 
his noble and fearless spirit. 

He was buried in the parish church 
of Hampden. His soldiers, bareheaded, 
with reversed arms and muflBcd drums 
and colours, escorted his body to the 
grave, singing, as they marched, that 
lofty and melancholy psalm in which • 
tlie fragility of human life is contrasted 
with the immutability of Him to whom 
a thousand years are as yesterday 
when it is passed, and as a watch in 
the night 

Th^ news of Hampden’s death pro- 
duced as great a consternation in his 
party, according to Clarendon, as if 
their whole army had been cut off. 
The journals of the time amply prove 
that the Parliament and all its friends 
were filled with grief and dismay. 
Lord Nugent has quoted a remarkable 
passage from the next Weekly Intelli- 
gencer. “ The loss of Colonel Hamp- 
den gocth near the heart of every man 
that loves the good of his king and 
country, and makes some conceive 
little content to be at the army now 
that he is gone. Tlie memory of this 
deceased colonel is such, that in no 
age to come but it will more and more 
be had in honour and esteem ; a man 
so religious, and of that prudence, 
judgment, temper, valour, and integ- 
rity, that he hath left few his like 
behind.” 

He had indeed left none his like 
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behind him. There stiU remained, 
indeed, in his party, many acute intel- 
lects, many eloquent tongues, many 
brave and honest hearts. There stiU 
remained a rugged and clownish sol- 
dier, half fanatic, half buffoon, whose 
talents, discerned as yet only by one 
penetrating eye, were equal to all the 
highest duties of the soldier and the 
prince. But in Hampden, and in 
Hampden alone, were united all the 
qualities which, at such a crisis, were 
necessaiy to save the state, the valour 
and cuei'gy of Cromwell, the disccra- 
rnent and eloquence of Vane, the 
Immanity and moderation of IVIan- 
chester, the stem integrity of Hale, the 
ardent public spirit of Sydney. Others 
might possess the qualities which were 
nccessfUljy to save the popular party in 
the crisis of danger ; he alone had both 
the power and the inclination to restrain 
its excesses in the hour of triumph. 
Others could conquer; he alone could 
reconcile. A heart os bold as his! 
brought’up the cuirassiers who turned 
the tide of battle on Marston Aloor. 

) As skilful an eye as Ins watched the 
Scotch army descending from the 
heights over Dunbar. But it was 
when to the sullen tyranny of Laud 
and Charles had succeeded the fierce 
conflict of sects and factions, ambitious 
of ascendency and burning for revenge, 
it WHS when the vices and ignorance 
which the old tyranny had generated 
threatened the new freedom with de- 
struction, that England missed the 
sobriety, the sclf-coramand, the perfect 
soundness of judgment, the perfect rec- 
titude of intention, to which the history 
of revolutions furnishes no parallel, or 
furuishes a parallel in Washington 
ilona. 


Memoirs of fJie Life tmd MminietrutUrn of 
the Fight Honourable William Cecil 
Lord BurgUey, Secretary oj State in the 
Jteign qf King Edward the Sixth, ani 
Lord High IVeasurer qf England In the 
Meign or Queen EHzaheth. Containing 
an Historical View of the Timesin whim 
he lived, and oJ the many eminent and 
illustrious Persons with whom he was 
connected ; with Extracts from his Pri- 
vate and Official Correspondence and 
other Papers, now first published from 
the Originals. By the Reverend Edward 
Naees, B. B., Regius Professor of Modem 
History in the University of Oxford. 
8 vols. 4to. London : 1828, 1832. 

The work of Dr. Narcs has filled us 
with astonishment similar to that which 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when first 
ho landed in Brobdingnag, and saw 
com as high as the oaks in the New 
Forest, thimbles as largo as buckets, 
and w'rcns of the bulk of turkeys. The 
whole book, and every component part 
of it, is on a gigantic scale. The title 
is as long as an ordinary preface: the 
prefatory matter would furnish out an 
ordinary book ; and the book contains 
as inuch reading as an ordinary library. 
\Vc cannot sum up the merits of the 
stupendous mass of paper which lies 
btd’orc us belter than by saying that it 
consists of about two thousand closely 
printed quarto pages, that it occupies 
fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, 
and that it w eighs sixty pounds avoir- 
dupois, Such a book might, before the 
deluge, have been considered as light 
reading by Hilpa and Shalum. But 
unhappily the life of man is now three- 
score years and ten ; and we cannot 
but think it aomewhat unfair in Xh*. 
Noi'cs to demand from us m laige a 
portion of so .<ihort an existenoe. 

Compared with the laWur of reading 
through these volumes, all other labour, 
the labour of tliievcs on the treadmill, 
of cliildreu in factories, of negroes in 
sugar jdaotations, is an agreeable re- 
creation. There was, it is said, a 
criminal in Italy, who was suffered to 
make his choice between Guicciardini 
and the galleys. He chose the history. 
But the war of Pisa was too much foe 
him. He ebang^ his mind, and went 
to the oar. Guicciardini, though eer^ 
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talnlj not tl|e most amusiug of writ'^rs^ 
is A Herodotus or a Froissart, when 
compared with Dr. Nares. It is not 
merely in bulk, but in specific gravity 
also, that these memoirs exceed all 
other human compositions. On every 
subject which the Professor discusses, 
he produces three times as many pages 
m another man ; and one of his pages 
is as tedious as another man’s three. 
His book is sw'cUed to its vast dimen- 
sions by endless repetitions, by episodes 
which ha^'o nothing to do with tin. 
main action, by quotations from books 
which arc in eVery circulating library, 
and by reflections which, when they 
happen to be just, are so obvious that 
they must necessarily occur to the mind 
of every reader. He employs more 
words iu expounding and defending a 
truism than any otlicr writer would 
employ in supporting a paradox. Of 
the rules of historical perspective, he 
has not the faintest notion. Theie is 
neither foret^^round nor background in 
his delineation. The wau of Charles 
the Fifth in Germany arc dcteiled at 
almost as much length as in llobert- 
sou’s life of that prince. The troubles 
of Scotla’^d arc rchited as fully as in 
M'Cric’s JLife of John Knox. It would 
be most unjust to deny that Dr. Nares 
is a man of great industry and re- 
search ; but he is so utterly incompetent 
to arrange the materials which ho has 
collected that he might as well have 
left them in their original repositories. 

Neither the fleets nhich Dr. Nares 
has discovered, nor the arguments which 
he urges, will, we apprehend, materially 
alter the opinion generally entertained 
by judicious rea^.ers of history con- 
cerning his hero. I^ord Burleigh can 
hardly be called a great man. He was 
not one of those whose genius and 
energy change the fate of empires. lie 
was by nature and habit one of those 
w'ho fob()w% not one «f those who lead. 
Nothing that is recorded, cither of his 
words or of his actions, indicates in- 
tellectual or moral elevation. But his 
talents, though in>t brilliant, were of an 
eminently useful kind ; and his prin- 
ciples, though not infi<atibk*, were not 
more relaxed thna lliosc of his asso- 
ciates and competitors. He had a cool 


I temper, a sound judgment, great powen 
of application, and a .constant eye to the 
main chance. In his youth he was, it 
seems, fond of practical jokes. Yet 
even out of these he contrived to ex- 
tract some pecuniary profit. When he 
I was studying the law at Gray’s Inn, ho 
I lost all his furniture and books at the 
gaming table to one of his friends. Ho 
accordingly bored a hole in the wall 
which separated his chambers from 
those of his associate, and at midnight 
bellowed through this passage threats 
of clstmnation and calls to repentance in 
the cj. .'s of the victorious gambler, who 
lay sweating with fear all ni^ht, and 
refunded lus winnings on his knees 
next day. “ Many other the like meity 
jests,” say.s his old biographer, ’ I have 
heard him tell, too long to te here 
noted.” To the last, Burleigh was 
soraewhjit jocose ; and some of his 
sportive sayings have been recorded by 
Bacon. They show much more shrewd- 
ness than generosity, and are, indeed, 
neatly expressed reasons for exacting 
money rigorously, and for keeping it 
carefully. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged that he was rigorous and 
careful for the' public advantage as well 
as for his own. To extol his moral 
character as Dr. Nares has extolled it 
is absurd. It would be equally absurd 
to represent him as a corrupt, rapacious, 
and bad-hearted man. He paid great 
attention to the interests of the state, 
and great attention also to the interest 
of his own family. He never deserted 
his friends till it was very inconvenient 
to stand by them, was an excellent 
Protestant when it was not veiy ad- 
vantageous to be a Papist, recom- 
mended a tolerant policy to bis mis- 
tress ^ strongly as ho could recom- 
mend it without hazarding her favour, 
never put to the rack any person from 
whom it did not seem probable that 
useful information might be derived, 
and was so moderate in hi.s desires 
that he left only three hundred distinct 
landed e.states, though be nn'ght, as his 
honest servant assures us, have left 
much more, “ if he would have taken 
money out of the Exclicquer for hia 
own use, as many Treasurers have 
done,” 
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like the old Marqtiefls of 
Winchester, who preceded him in the 
ciuitody of the White Staff, was of the 
willow, and not of the oak. He first 
roee into notice by defending the su- 
premacy of Henry the Eighth. He was 
subsequently favoured and promoted 
by the Duke of Somerset. He not 
only contrived to escape unhurt when 
bis patron fell, but became an important 
member of the administration of North- 
umberland. Dr. Nares assures us over 
and over again that there could have 
been nothing base in Cecirs conduct on 
this occiiion ; for, says he, Cecil con- 
tinued to stand well with Cranmer. 
This, we confess, hardly satisfies us. 
We are much of the mind of FalstafTs 
tailor. We must have better assurance 
for Sir John than Bardolph’s. We like 
not the Security. 

Through the whole course of that 
miserable intrigue which was carried 
on round the dying bed of Edward the 
Sixth, Cecil so bemeaned himself as to 
avoid, first, the displcasnrc of North- 
umberland. and afterwards the dis- 
pleasure of Mary. He was pnidently 
unwilling to puthishand to the instru- 
ment which changed the course of the 
succession. But the furious Dudley 
was master of the palace. Cecil, there- 
fore, according to his own account, 
excused himself from signing ns a party, 
but consented to sign as a witness. It 
is not easy to describe his dexterous 
conduct at this most perplexing crisis, 
in language more appropriate than that 
which is employed by old Fuller. “ Ilis I 
band wrote it as secretary of state,” j 
•ays that quaint writer ; “ but his heart 
consenU'd not thereto. Yea, he openly ! 
opposed it ; though at last yielding to 
the greatness of NorthumWrland, in 
an age when it was present drowning 
not to swim with the stream. But os 
the philosopher tells us, that though 
the planets be whirled about daily fi*om 
east to west, by the motion of the pri- 
mum mo6t7e, yet have they alw a con- 
trary prt>per mot km of llieir own from 
west to east, which they slowly, though 
surely, move at their leisure ; so Cecil 
had secret counter-endeavours against 
the strain of the court herein, and pri- 
vately advanced his rightful inten- 


tions against the fonesoid ' duke’s am- 
bition.” 

This was nndoubtedly the most pe- 
rilous conjuncture of Cecil's life. Wher- 
ever there was a safe course, he was 
safe. But here every course was full 
of danger. His situation rendered it 
impossible for him to be neutral. If he 
acted on either side, if he refused to 
act at all, he ran a fearful risk. He saw 
all the difficulties of his position. He 
sent his money and plate out of London, 
made over his estates to his son, and 
carried arms about his person. Bhs 
best arms, however, were his sagacity 
and his selT-command. The plot in 
which he had been an unwilling accom- 
plice ended, as it was natural that so 
odious and absurd a plot should end, in 
the min of its contrivers. In the mean 
time, Cecil quietly extricated himself, 
and. having been successively patronised 
by Henry, by Somerset, and by North- 
umberland, continued to flourish under 
the protection of Mary. 

He had no aspirations after the crown 
of martyrdom. He confessed himself, 
therefore, with great decoram, heard 
mass in Wimbledon Church at Easter, 
and, for the better ordering of his spi- 
ritual concerns, took a priest into his 
house. Dr. Nares, whose simplicity 
passes that of any casuist with whom 
we are acquainted, vindicates his hero 
by assuring ns that this was not super- 
stition, but pure unmLxed hypocrisy. 
“ That he did in some manner con- 
form, wc shall not be able, in the face 
of existing documents, to deny ; while 
we feel in our omi minds abundantly 
satisfied, that, during this very tiying 
reign, he never abandoned the prospect 
of another revolution in favour of Pro- 
testantism.” In another place, the 
Doctor tells us, that Cecil went to mass 
“with no idolatrous intention.” No- 
body, we believe, ever accused liim of 
idolatrous intentions. The very ground 
of the charge against him is that he 
had no idolatrous intentions. We never 
should have blamed him tfhc had really 
gone to AYimblcdon Cliurch, with the 
feelings of a good Catholic, to wowbip 
the host. Dr. Nares speaks in several 
places with just severity of the sojfiiistry 
of the Jesuits^ and with just admdratiou 
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3{ Uw inoomparable of Pascal, ship of Pole with groat assiduity, and 

It is somewhat strange, therefore, that received great advantage from the Le- 
he aliould adopt, to t!ie full extent, the gate’s protection, 
iesuitical doctrine of the direction of But the best protection of Cecil, 
intentions. during the gloomy and disastrous reign 

We do not blame Cecil for not choos- of Mary, was tliat which he derived 
ing to be burned. The deep stain upon from his own .prudence and from bis 
hito memory is that, for differences of own temper, a prudence which could 
opinion for which he would risk nothing never be lulled into carelessness, a 
himself, he, in the day of his power, temper which could never be irritated 
took away without scruple the lives of into rashness. Tne Papists could find 
others. One of the exenses suggested no .ecasioa against him. Yet he did 
in th^'se Memoirs for his conforming, not lose the esteem even of those sterner 
daring the reign of Mary, to the Church Pruu *?tants who had preferred exile to 
of Rome, is that he may have been of recaiu^aion. He attached himself to 
the same mind with German Pro- the persecuted heiress of the throne, 
testants who were called Adiaphorists, and entitled himself to her gratitude 
and who considered tlic |)opish rites as and confidence. Yet he continued to 
matters indifferent. Melancthon was receive marks of favour from the i^ucen. 
one of these moderate persons, and In the House of Commons, he put 
“appears,” says l>r. Nares, “to have himself at the head of the party op- 
gone greater lengths than any imputed posed to the Court Yet, so guarded 
to Lord Burleigh” We should have was his language that, even when some 
thought this not only an excuse, but a of those who acted with him were im- 
comfdete vindication, if Cecil Iiad been prisoned by the Privy Council, he es- 
an Adiaphorist for the benefit of others caped with impunity, 
as well as for his own. If the popish At lefigth Mary died : Elizabeth sne- 
rites were matters of so little moment cecded; and Cecil rose at once to great- 
ihat a good Protestant might lawfully ness. He was sworn in Privy-couu- 
practise them for his safety, how could cillor and Secretary of State to the 
it be just or liumane that a Papist new sovereign before he left her prison 
should be hanged, drawn, and qoar- of Hatfield ; and he continued to serve 
tered, for practising them from a sense her during forty years, without iritcr- 
of duty ? Unhappily these non-essen- mission, in the highest employments, 
tials soon became matters of life and His abilities were precisely those which 
death. Just at the very time at which keep men long in power. He belonged 
Cecil attained the highest point of to the class of the Walpoles, the Pel- 
power and fav</u>, an Act of Parlia- bams, and the Liverpools, not to that 
ment was passed by which tlie penal- of the St. Johns, the Carterets, the 
tics of high treason were denounced^ Chathams, and the Cannings. If he 
against persons who should do in sin- had been a man of original genius and 
centy what he hi.d done from cow- of an enterprising spirit, it would have 

been scarcely possible for him to keep 
Early in the reign of I^lary, Cecil his power or even his head. There 
was employed in a mission scarcely was not room in one government for 
consistent with the character of a aea- an Elizabeth and a Richelieu. What 
loos Protestant. He wan* sent to escort the haughty daughter of Henry needed, 
the Papii* Legate, CaniinaJ Pole, from was a moderate, cautious, flexible mi- 
Brnssels to London. Tliat great body nistcr, skilled in the details of business, 
of moderate pt'n»t>ns who cared more competent to advise, but not aspiring 
for the quiet of the nalin than for the to command. Aod such a minister she 
controverted poinih which were in issue found in Burleigh. No arts could shake 
between the Churchcfe seem to have the confidence which she reposed in 
placed their ehitd hojK* in the wisdom hmroldand trusty servant. The courtly 
and humanity of me gentle CardinaL graces of I^ciccster, the brilliant taiente 
Cecii, it is dear, cultivated the friend- and accomplishments of Essex, touched 
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tlie DukCj, perhaps the heart, of the 
womftn; Ixit no rival could deprive the 
Treasurer of the place which he pos- 
sessed in the favour of the Queen. She 
sometimes chid him sharply; but he 
was the man whom she delighted to 
honour. For Barleigh,«she forgot her 
usual parsimony both of wealth and of 
dignities. For Burleigh, she relaxed 
that severe etiquette to which she was 
unreasonably attached. Every other 
person to whom she addressed her 
speech, or on whom the glance of her 
eagle eye fell, instantly sank on his 
knee. For Burleigh alone, a chair was 
sot in her presence; and there the old 
minister, by Wrth only a plain Lincoln- 
shire esquire, u{ok his ease, while the 
haughty heirs of the Fitzalans and tlie 
De Veres humbled themselves to the 
dust around him. At length, having 
survived all his early coadjutors and 
rivals, he died full of years and ho- 
nours. llis royal mistress visited him 
on his death-bed, and cheered him with 
assurances of her affection and esteem; 
and his power passed, wdth litAc dimi- 
nution, to a son who inherited his abi- 
lities, and whose mind had been formed 
by his counsels. ! 

The life of Burleigh was commen- 
surate with one of the most important 
periods in tiie history of the world. It 
exactly measures the time dtiring which 
ilio House of Austria held decided su- 
periority and aspii\*d to uiiivrrhal do- 
minion. In the year in w hicli Burleigh 
was born, Clmrlos the Fifth obtained 
th© imperial crown. In the year in 
which Burleigh died, the vast designs 
which had, during near a century, 
kept EurojK* iu constant agitation, w'cre 
buried in the sam© gruvo with the I 
proud ai\d sullen IMiilip. 

Th© life of Burleigh was rontmen- 
surate also with the period diming 
which a great moral revuluiian was 
effecti'd, a revolution llie consequences 
of which were felt, not only in the ca- 
binets of princes, but at h.df the fire- 
sides in Christendom. He Wiis born 
when the gixai religious scJiihin was 
just commencing. Ha hunl to we 
that schism compleU*, and u» a line 
of deraareation, w hii'h, Ein»^' hU death, 
hot been very little altert d, strongly 


drawn between Protestant and Catholic 
Europe. 

The only event of modftra times 
which can be properly compared with 
the Reformation is the Frencli Revo- 
lution, or, to speak more accurately, 
that great revolution of political feel- 
ing w'hich took place in almost every 
part of the civilised world during the 
eighteenth century, and which obtained 
in France its most tcmble and signal 
triumph. Each of these memorable 
events may be described as a rising up 
of the human reason against a Caste. 
The one was a struggle of the laity 
against the clergy for intellectual li- 
berty; the other w as a straggle of the 
people against princes and nobles for 
political liberty. In both cases, the 
spirit of innovation was at first en- 
couraged by the class to which it was 
likely to be most prejudicial. It was 
under the patronage of Frederic, of Ca- 
therine, of Joseph, and of the grandees 
of France, that the philosophy whiok 
afterwards threatened all the thrones 
and aristocracies of Europe with 
etruction first became formidable. The 
ardour with which men betook thetb- 
selvcs to liberal studies, at the close of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of th© 
sixteenth century, was zealously en- 
couraged by tlie heads of that vety 
church to which liberal studies ww© 
destined to he fatal. In both case§, 
when th© explosion come, it cam© with 
a tioknee which appalled and dis- 
gusted many of those wlio had pro* 
viously been distinguished by th© free- 
dom of their opinions. The violent© 
of the deraorratic party in France 
made Burke a Tory and Alfieri A 
courtier. The violence of the chiefs of 
tho German schism made Erasmus a 
defender of ahases» and turned the 
author of Utopia into a persecutor. In 
both cases, the convulsion which had 
overthrown deeply iicatcd errors, shook 
all the priuciples on wiiich society rcft>> 
to their veiy fvundationa The minds 
of men w'tre unst'-ttlud. It seemed for 
a time that all order and inondity were 
about to jMcnjoh with the prejudices w'ilh 
which tkBy hail Iwn long and inti- 
mately oMOriated. Frightful cruelties 
were committed. Immense masses ot 
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pr(»pertj’ were ooiifiscatcd. Evciy part 
of Europe swarmed with exiles. In 
moody and turbulent spirits zeal soured 
into malignity, or foamed into madness. 
From the political agitation of the 
eighteenth century sprang the Jacobins. 
Frrm the religious agitation of the 
{jixteciitli century sprang the Anabap- 
tists. The partisans of Robespierre 
robbed and murdered in the name of 
fraternity and equality. The followers 
of Kniperdoling robbed and murdered 
in the namv of Christian liberty. The 
feeling of juitriotism w.’s, in many parts 
of Europe, almost wholly extinguished. 
All the old maxims of foreign policy 
were changed. Physical bound aries 
were superseded by moral boundaries. 
Nations made uar on each other with 
new anns, witK arms which no for- 
tifications, however strong by nature 
or by art, could resist, with arms be- 
fore which rivers parted like the Jordan, 
and ramparts fell down like the walls 
of Jericho. The great masters of fleets 
and armies were often rc<ln*'ed to con- 
ies.?, like Milton’s warlike angel, how 
hard they found it 

“ To exclude 

Spiritual ; abstmcc with corporeal bar.” 

Etiroi>e was divided, ns Greece had 
been divided during the period concern- 
ing wliieli Thucydides wrote. The con- 
flict was not, as it is in ordinary' times, 
iKStwcen state and state, but between 
two omnipresent factions, each of which 
was in some places dominant and in 
other places oppressed, but which, 
openly or covertly, carried on their 
strife in the bosom of every society. 
No man asked whether another Imj- 
longed to the same country' with him- 
self, but whi ther he kdonged to tJic 
same sect. Party-spirit seemed to jus- 
lily and consecrate acts which, in any 
other times, would have kjcn considered 
as the fouldtt of treasons. The French 
emigrant saw nothing dls^ccfol in 
bringing Austrian and IViiwian hussars 
to Palis. The Irish or Italian demo- 
crat saw no impropriety in serving the 
French UiiNcctory ogainst hb ow'ii na- 
tive government. So, in the sixteenth 
cenuiry, the fury of ttieological factions 
Mifpendcd all nottoual animosities and 
VoL. L 


jealousies. The Spaniards were invited 
into France by the League ; the Eng- 
lish were invited into France by the 
Huguenots. 

We by no means intend to under- 
rate or to palliate the crimes and ex- 
cesses which, during the last genera- 
tion, were produced by the spirit of 
democracy. But, when wo hear men 
icah.us for the Protestant religion, con- 
stantly represent the French Revolu- 
tion as radically and essentially evil on 
account of those crimes and excesses, 
we e.i' not but remember that the de- 
livcrnneo of our ancestors from the 
house of their spiritual bondage was 
effected “ by plagues oj^d by signs, by 
wonders and by war.” Wo cannot but 
remember that, os in the case of the 
French Revolution, so also in the case 
of the Information, those who rose up 
against tyranny W(tc themselves deeply 
tainted with the vices which tyranny 
engenders. Wo cannot but remember 
that libels scarcely less scandalous than 
those of Hebert, mummeries scarcely 
IcAs absurd than those of Clootz, and 
crimes scarcely less atrocious than those 
of Marat, disgrace tha early history of 
Protestantism. The licfonnatiori is an 
event long past. That volcano has 
sjK'ut its rage. '^Tho wide waste pro- 
duced by its outbreak is forgotten. 
The landmarks which were swept away 
have been replaced. The ruined edi- 
fices have Men rejiaired. The lava has 
covered with a rich incru.station the 
fields which it once devastated, and, 
after Iiaving turned a beautiful and 
fruitful garden into a desert, has again 
turned the dewrt into a still more 
beautiful and fruitful garden. The se- 
cond great eruption is not yet over, 
Tlie murks of its ravages arc still all 
around us. The ashes are still hot be- 
neath our feet. In some directions the 
deluge of fire still continues to spread. 
Yet e.xporicnpe surely entitles us to be- 
lieve that this explosion, like that which 
preceded it, will fertilise the soil which it 
has devastated. A Iready, in those parts 
which have suffered most severely, rich 
cultivation and secure dwellings have 
begun to ap[>car amidst the waste. The 
more wc rciwl of the history of past 
ages, the more we observe the signs of 
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oor own times, the more do we feel onr rising^ suppressed as soon as they ap* 
hearts filled and swelled up by a good peared, a few dark conspiracies in 
hope for the futore destinies of the hu- which only a small number of desperate 
man race. men engaged, such were the utmost 

The history of the Reformation in efforts made by these two parties to as- 
Engknd is full of strange problems, sert the most sacred of human rights. 
The most prominent and extraordinary attacked by the most odious tyranny, 
pbfenomenon which it presents to us The cxpl^ination of these circum- 
ia the gigantic strength of the govern- stances which has generally been given 
ment contrasted with the feebleness of is vety simple, but by no means satis- 
tbe religious i)artics. During the twelve factory. The power of the crown, it is 
or thirteen years which followed the said, was then at its height, and was 
death of Henry the Eighth, the religion in fact despotic. This solution, we 
of the state was thrice changed. Pro- own, sceins to us to be no solution at 
iCKtantism was established by Edward ; all. It has long been the fashion, a 
the Catholic Church was restored by fashion introduced by Mr. Hunic, to 
Mary ; Ih-otestantism was again estab- describe the English monarchy in the 
lished by Elizabeth. The fitith of the sixteenth century as an absolute mo- 
narion seemed to depend on the per- narchy. And such undoubtedly it 
sonal inclinations of the sovereign. N(»r appears to a superficial observer, 
was this all. An established church Elizabeth, it is true, often spoke to her 
was , then, as a matter of course, a parliaments in language as haughty 
jiersecuting church. Edwxu-d perse- and imperious as that which the Great 
cuted Catholics. Mary persecuted Pro- Turk would use to his divan. Shu 
testants. Elizabeth persecuted Catholics punished with great severity members 
again. The father of those three sove- of the House of Commons who, in her 
reigns had enjoyed the pleasure of per- opinion, carried the freedom of debate 
secuting both sects at once, and had uk) far. She assumed the power of 
sent to death, on the some hurdle, the legislating by means of proclamations, 
heretic who denied the real presence. She imprisoned her subjects without 
and the traitor who denied the royal bringing them to u legal trial. Tor- 
supremacy. There was nothing in ture was often employed, in defiance of 
Eiij^Iand like that fierce and bloody op- the laws of England, for tlie purpose of 
position which, in France, each of the dxtorting confessions from those who 
religious factions in its turn offered to were shut up in her dungeons. The 
the government. We had neither a authority of the Star-Chamber and of 
Coligiiy nor a Mayennc, neither a Mon- the Ecclesiastical Commission was at its 
contour nor an IV17. No English city highest jx)int. Severe restraints were 
braved sword and famine fur the re- imposed on political and religious dis- 
^ormed doctrines with the spirit of cuasion. The number of presses was 
iicKihelle, or for the Catholic doctrines at one time limited. No man could 
with the 8)>irit of Paris. Neither sect print without a license ; and every 
in England formed a League, Neither work had to undergo the scrutiny of 
sect extorted a recantation from the the Primate, or the Bishop of London, 
sovereign. Neither sect could obtain Persons whose writings were displeas- 
from an adverse «(,»vercign even a tole- ing to the court were cruelly mutilated, 
ration. The Englisli IVoteatants, after like Stubbs, or put to death, like Penry. 
several years of domination, sank down Nonconformity was severely punished, 
with scarcely a struggle under the ty- The Queen prescribed the exact rule 
ranny of Mary. The Catludics, aftex of religious faith and diKcipUne ; and 
having regained and abused their old whoever departed from that rule, cither 
ascendency, submitted patiently to the to the ri^t or to the left, was in danger 
severe rukof Elisabeth. Neither Pro- of severe penalties, 
testanu nor Catholics engaged in any Such was this government. Tet we 
great and well organised scheme of re- know that it was loved by the great 
siitaaee. A few wild and tumuUaoua body of tliose who Uved under it We 
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know that, during the fierce contests of 
the •'ixteenth century, both the hostile 
parties spoke of the time of Elizabeth 
as of a golden age. That great Queen 
has now been lying two hundred and 
thirty years in Henry tlie Seventh’s 
ch’tpel. Yet her memory is still dear 
to the hearts of a free people. 

The truth seems to l>e that the go- 
vernment of the Tudors was, witli a 
few occasional dcviutious, a popular 
government, under the forms of des- 
potism. At first sight, it may seem 
that the prerogative-^ <>.’ Elizabeth were 
not less anjplc than tliose of Lew'is tlie 
Tourteentli, and her jjarlianients wero 
as obsequious as his ]iarliamcuts, tliat 
her warrant had as much authority as 
his lettre-de-cachct. The extravagance 
with wliicli her courtiers eulogized her 
]>crsonal and mental charms went l>e- 
veiul the adulation of Boiloau and 
^Vloliere. Lewis would have blushed 
fo recc'ive from those who composed 
tiif gorgeous cireles of Murii and Ver- 
sailles sueh outward marks of servitude 
i\< the haughty liritoncss exacted of 
all who approached her. But the au- 
thority oiTx’wis rested on the supj>ort 
of his army. The authority of Eliza- 
beth rested solely on the support of her 
peo]>le. Those who say that her power 
v/as absolute do not sutlicicntly con- 
sider iu what her pouer consisted. 
Her f>owcr consisted in the willing | 
obedience of her subjects, in their at- 
tachment to her jHirson and to her | 
office, in their ropect for the old line 
from wliieh she sjuang, in their sense 
of the general security which they en- 
joyeil under her government. These 
were the means, and the only means, 
W'hieh .she htwl at her command for 
carrying her dccrt'cs into execution, 
for resisting foreign enemies, and for 
crusiiing domestic treason, lliere was 
not u ward in the cit\, there was not a 
hundred in any shire iu England, which 
could not have overpowered the hand- 
ful of aniu d men who compow’sd her 
household. If a hostile sovereign 
threatt ru d invasion, if an ambitious 
noble raised the standard of revolt, she 
could hav '3 rccours' only to tlic train- 
bands of her capital and the array of 
her counties, to the citizens and yeomen 
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of England, commanded by the mer- 
chants and esquires of England* 

Thus, when intelligence arrived of 
the vast preparations which Philip 
wns making for the subjugation of the 
realm, the first person to whom the 
govermnent thought of applying for 
assistance was the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. They sent to ask him what force 
the city would e ngage to furnish for 
the defence of the kingdom against the 
Spaniards. The Mayor and Common 
I Cou .cil, in return, desired to know 
what force the Queen’s Highness 
wished them to furnish. The answer 
was, fifteen ships and five thousand 
men. The Londoners deliberated on 
the. matter, and, two days alter, “ humbly 
intreated tlie council, in sign of their 
perfect love dnd loyalty to prince and 
country, to accept ten thousand men, 
and thirty shijis amply furnished.” 

Peo})le who could give such signs as 
these of their loyalty wero by no means 
to b(i misgoverned witli impunity. The 
English in the sixteenth century were, 
beyond all doubt, a free people. They 
had not, indeed, the outward show of 
freedom; but tliey had the reality. 
They had not as good a constitution 
as wc have; but they had tliat without 
w'hich the best constitution is as useless 
as the king’s proclamation against vice 
and immorality, that which, without 
any constitution, keeps rulers in awe, 
force, and the spirit to use it. Parlia- 
ments, it is true, were rarely held, and 
were not very respectfully treated. 
The great charter was often violated. 
But the people had a security against 
gross and systematic misgovernment, 
lor stronger than all the parchment 
that was ever marked witli the sign 
manual, and than all the wax that was 
ever pressed by the great seal 
It is a common error in politics 
to confound means with ends. Con- 
stitutions, charters, petitions of right, 
declarations of right, representative 
assemblies, elector^ colleges, are not 
good government; nor do they, even 
when most elaborately constructed, no* 
cessarily produce good government 
Laws exist in vain for those who have 
not the courage and the means to de- 
fend theiru Electors meet in vain 

Q2 
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where want makes them the slaves of 
the landlord, or where superstition 
makes ^em the slaves of the priest 
Bmxreeentative assemblies sit in vain 
uni^ have at their command, in 
the last resort, the physical power which 
is necessary to make their deliberations 
free, and their votes effectual. 

ITic Irish are better represented in 
parliament than the Scotch, who indeed 
arc not represented at all.* But are 
the Irish better governed than the 
Scotch ? Surely not. This circum- 
stance has of late been used as an ar^- 
ment against reform. It proves nothing 
against reform. It proves only this, 
that laws have no magical, no super- 
natural, virtue; that laws do not act 
like Aladdin’s lamp or Prince Ahmed’s 
apple; that priestcraft, that ignorance, 
that the rage of contending htetions, 
may make good institutions useless; 
that intelligence, sobriety, industry, 
moral freedom, firm union, may supply 
in a great measure the defects of the 
worst representative system, A people 
whose education and habits ore such, 
that, in every quarter of the world, 
they rise above the mass of those with 
whom they mix, as surely as oil rises 
to the top of water, a people of such 
temper and selfgovernment that the 
wildest popular excesses recorded in 
their history partake of the gravity of 
judicial proceedings, and of the solem- 
nity of religious rites, a people whose 
nutiontd pride and mutual attachment 
have passed into a proverb, a people 
whose high and fierce spirit, so forcibly 
descrilK'd in the haughty motto which 
encircles their thistle, presented their 
independence, diiruig a struggle of cen- 
turies, from the encroachments of 
wealthier, and more powerful neigh- 
bours, such a people cannot be long 
oppressed. Any government, however 
constituted, must rcspee,t their wishes 
and tremhlc at their discontents. It is 
indeed most desimblc tliat such a people 
should exercise a direct inlluence on 
the conduct of affairs, and should make 
tbfir wishes known ihrtmgh constitu- 
tional organs. But some inffucnce, 

* It must be remsinbered that this was 
written belUre the iwmring of tha Beform 
Act. 


direct or indirect, they will assuredly 
possess. Some organ, constitutional or 
unconstitutional, they will assuredly 
find. They will be better governed 
under a good constitution than under 
a bad constitution. But they will be 
better governed under the worst con- 
stitution than some other nations under 
the best. In any general classification 
of constitutions, the constitution of 
Scotland must be reckoned as one of 
the w'orst, perhaps as the worst, in 
Christian Europe. Yet the Scotch arc 
not ill governed. And the reason is 
simply that they will not bear to be ill 
governed. 

In some of the Oriental monarchies, 
in Afghanistan for example, though 
there exists nothing which an Eiiroi)can 
publicist would call a Constitution, the 
sovereign generally governs in con- 
formity with certain rules establisljcd 
for the public benefit; and the sanction 
of those rules is, that every Afghan ap- 
proves them, and that every Aighai) is 
a soldier. 

Tiie monarchy of England in the 
sixteenth century was a monarchy of 
this kind. It is called an absolute 
monarchy, because little rcsi)C’Ct Avas 
paid by the Tudors to tlic.^c in^titluions 
which we. have been aecusioincd to con- 
Mdcr as the sole cheeks on ilu? jxnver 
of the sovereign. A modern Ihigli^h- 
man can hardly understand how the 
people e.'in have had any real security 
for good governn)ent under kings who 
levied benevolences, and clnd the 
House of Commons us they wmild have 
chid a pack of dogs. People do iiot 
sufficiently consider that, tli(>ugh the 
legal checks were feeble, the natural 
checks were strong. There wjis ono 
great and eftV'Ctual limitation on iho 
royal authority, the knowledge that, if 
the patience of the nation were severely 
tried, the nation would put forth its 
strength, and that its strength would 
be found irresistible. If a large body 
of Englishmen became tlioroughly dis- 
contented, instead of presenting requi- 
sitions, holding large meetings, passing 
resolutions, siguing petiiiuns fbnning 
associations and unions, they up; 
they took their hallKTcis and their 
bows; and, if tlie sovereign was not suffi- 
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cicntly popular to find among hia snb- 
jci rs otlicr halberds and other bows to 
oppose to the rebels, nothing remained 
for him but a repetition of the horrible 
scenes of Berkeley and Pomfret. He 
had no regular army which could, by 
its superior arms and its superior skill, 
overawe or vanquish the sturdy Com- 
mons of his rc^m, abounding in the 
pative hardihood of Englishmen, and 
trained iu the simpio discipline of the 
militia. 

It has been said that the Tudora 
were os absolute as the Caesars. Never 
was parallel so unforuinate. The go- 
vernment of the Tudors was the direct 
opposite U) the government of Augustus 
and his successors. The Caesars ruled 
despotically, by means of a great stand- 
ing army, under the decent forms of a 
re})ublican constitution. They called 
themselves citizens. They mixed un- 
ceremoniously with other citizens. In 
theory they were only the elective ma- 
gistrates of a free commonwealth, In- 
stciul of arrogating to themselves 
despotic power, they acknowledged al- 
legiance to the senate. They %vere 
merely the lieutenants of that venerable 
body. Tney ioixed in debate. They 
even appeared as advocates before the 
courts of law. Y ct they could safely in- 
dulge in the wildest freaks of cruelty and 
rapacity, while their legions remained 
faitnful. Our Tudors, on the other 
hand, under the titles and forms of 
monarchical siipr macy, were essentially 
popular raagistintes. They had no 
means of protecting themselves against 
the ])ub!ic 1 atred ; and they were there- 
fore compeilcd to "-ourt the public fa- 
vour. To enjoy all the state and all 
the personal indulgences of absolute 
power, to l>e adored with Oriental 
prostrations, to dispose at will of the 
liberty ami even of the life of ministers 
and (onrders, this nation granted to 
the Tudors. But the condition on 
which they were suflfered to be the 
tyrants ot Whiteiiall was that they 
should Ijc the mild and paternal sove- 
reigns of Englan*!. They were under 
the same restraints with regard to 
their pcof>Ic unde* which a military 
deipot is placed with regard to bis 
army. Tiiey would have found it os 
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dangerous to grind their subjects with 
cruel taxation as Nero would have 
found it to leave his praetorians 
unpaid. Those who immediately sur- 
rounded the royal person, and engaged 
in the hazardous game of ambition, 
were exposed to the most fearful dan- 
gel's. Buckingham, Cromwell, Surrey, 
Seymour of Sudeley, Somerset, Nor- 
thumberland, Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, 
perished on scaffold. But in 
general the country gentlemen hunted 
and the meiehant traded in peace. 
Even Heniy, as cruel as I>omitian, but 
far more politic, contrived, while reek- 
ing with the blood of the Lamias, to be 
a favourite with the cobblers. 

The Tudora committed very tyran- 
nical acts. But in their ordinary 
dealings with the people they were 
not, and could not safely be, tyrants. 
Some excesses were easily pardoned. 
For the nation was proud t)f the 
high and fiery blood of its magni- 
ficent princes, and saw in many pro- 
ceedings which a lavvyer would even 
then have condemned, the outbreak 
of the same noble spirit which so 
manfully hurled foul scorn at Parma 
and at Spain. But to this endnranco 
there was a limit If the government 
ventured to adopt measures which the 
people really felt to be oppressive, it 
was soon compelled to change its 
j course. When Henry the Eighth at- 
tempted to raise a forced loan of 
unusual amount by proceedings of 
unusual rigour, the opposition which 
he encountered was such as appalled 
even his stubborn and imficrious spirit. 
The people, we are told, said that, if 
they were treated thus, “then were it 
worse than the taxes of Franco ; and 
England should be bond, and not 
free.** The county of Suffolk rose in 
arms. The king prudently yielded to 
an opposition which, if he had persis- 
ted, would, in all probability, have 
taken the form of a general rebellion. 
Towards the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the people felt themselvos 
aggrieved by the monopolies. The 
Queen, proud and courageous os she 
was, shrank from a contest with the 
nation, and, with admirable sagacity, 
conceded ail that her subjects had 
q 3 
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demanded, whileit waa yet in her power 
to concede with dignity and grace. 

It cannot be imagined that a people 
wbo had in their own hands the means 
of cheeking their princes wonld suffer 
any prince to impose upon them a re- 
ligion generally detested. It i^ absurd 
to suppose that, if the nation had been 
decidedly attached to the Protestant 
faith, Mary could have re-established 
the Papal supremacy. It is equally 
absnrd to supywse that, if the nation 
had been zealons for the ancient reli- 
g'OT>, Elizabeth could have restored the 
Protestant Church. The truth is, that 
the people were not disposed to engage 
in a struggle either for the new or for 
the old doctrines. Abundance of 
spirit was shown when it seemed 
likely that Mary would • resume her 
father’s grants of church property, 
or that she would sacrifice the inter- 
ests of England to the husband whom 
•he regarded with uniiieritod tender- 
ness. That queen found that it wouhl 
be madness to attempt the restoration 
of the abbey lands. She found that 
her subjects would never suffer her 
to make, her hereditary kingdom a 
fief of Ca^-tilc. On these points she 
encoutitcred a steady resistance, and 
was compelled to give way. If she 
was able to estaldish the Catholic 
worship and to persecute those who 
would not conform to it, it was evi- 
dently because the people cared far 
less for the Ihrotcstant religion than 
for the rights of property and for the 
Independence of the English crmvn. 
In plain words, they did not think the 
difterenco between the hostile sects 
worth a struggle. There was undoubt- 
cdly a zealous Protestant party and a 
zealous Catholic party. But both 
these parties were, we l»elieve, very 
small. Wo doubt, whetber Iwth to- 
gether made up, at the time of Mary’s 
death, the twentieth part of the nation. 
The remaining nineteen twentieths ! 
halted l>etwcen the two opinions, and 
wore not disposed to risk a revolution 
in tlio govemtnoitt, for the purpose 
of giving to either of the extreme 
factions an advantage over the other. 

We po8«»> no data which will 
oualde us to compare with exactae«» 


the force of the two sects. Mr. Butler 
asserts that, even at the accession of 
James the First, a majority of the 
population of England w'ere Catholics. 
This is pure assertion ; and is not only 
unsupported by evidence, but, we think, 
completely disproved by the strongest 
evidence. Dr. Lingard is of oj)inion 
that the Catholics were one half of 
the nation in the middle of the rei^u 
of Eliza>)cth. Rushton says that, when 
Elizabeth came to the throne, the Ca- 
tholics were two thirds of the nation, 
and the Protestants only one thir l. 
The most judicious and impartial of 
English historians, Mr. Hallam, is, on 
the contrary, of opinion, that two thinU 
were Protestants, and only one third 
Catholics. To hs, wc must confess, it 
seems incredible that, if the Protestants 
were really two to one, they should 
have borne the government of Mary, 
or that, if the Catholics were really two 
to one, they should have borne the 
government of Elizabeth. We are at 
a loss to conceive how a sovereign who 
has no standj^g army, and whose power 
rests solely on the loyalty of his sub- 
jects, con continue lor years to persecute 
a religion to which tlie majority of his 
subjects are sincerely attached. In fact, 
the Protestants did rise up against one 
si,«itcr, and the Catholics against the 
other. Those risings clearly showed 
how small and feeble both the parties 
were. Both in the oiio case and in tho 
other tho nation ranged itseli’ on the 
side of the government, and the insur- 
gents were sf)eedily put down and 
punished. The Ke n t ish gentlemen who 
took up arms for the reformed doctrines 
against Mary, and the great Northern 
Earls who displayed the banner of the 
Five Wounds against Elizabeth, w’cre 
alike considered by the great hotly of 
their countrymen as wicked disturbers 
of the public peace. 

The account which Cardinal Benti- 
voglio gave of the state pf religion in 
England well deserves consideration. 
Tlie zealous Catholics he reckoned at 
one thirtieth part of the nation. The 
people who wonld without the least 
scru]>le become Catholics, if the Ca- 
tholic religion were established, he es- 
thnatod at four fifths of the nation. 
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We believe this account to have been 
very near the tnitlh Wc believe that 
the people, whose minds were made 
up on either side, who were inclined to 
make any sacritice or ran any ri'«k for 
either religion, were very few. Each 
side had a few enterprising champions, 
and a few stout-hearted martyrs ; but 
the nation, undetermined in its opi- 
nions and feelings, resigned itself im- 
plicitly to the guidance of the govern- 
ment, and lent to the sovereign for th*' 
time being an equally ready aid against 
either of the extreme parties. 

We arc very far irom saying that 
the English of that generation were 
irreligious. They held firmly those 
doctrines which are common to the 
Catholic and to the Protestant theology. 
But they had no lixed opinion as to 
the matters in dispute between the 
churches. 7'hcywerein a situation re- 
sembling that of tho.se Borderers whom 
Sir Walter Scott has described with 
so much spirit, 

Who sought the beeves that made their 
broth 

In Englaod and in Scotland both." 

And who 

Nino times outlawed had been 
By England's king and Scotland’s queen." 

They were sometimes Protestants, 
sometimes Catholics ; sometimes half 
Protestants halt Catholics. 

The English had not, for agdk, been 
bigoted Papists, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the first uiid perhaps the greate.st 
of the reformers, John Wicklitfe, had 
stirred the public mind t<i its inmost 
depths. During the same century, a 
scandalous »chi m in the Catholic 
Chur 'h had diminished, in many [tans 
of Euro|>e, the reverence in which the 
Roman }x>ntiffs were held. It is clear 
that, a hundred years before the time 
of Luther, a great party in this king- 
dom w .'ji eager for a change at least as 
extensive as that which was subse- 
quently ejected by Henry the Eighth. 
The lioux!: of Commons, in iho reign 
of Henry the Fourth, proposed a cou- 
fiscatioa of ecclesiastical p«*operty,more 
Ew-eeping and violent even than that 
which look plaf:o under the adminis- 
emtion of Thomas Cromwell; and, 
though defeared in this attempt, thoy 
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succeeded in depriving the clerical 
order of some of its most oppressive 
privileges. The splendid conquests of 
Henry the Fifth turned the attention 
of the nation from domestic reform. 
The Council of Constance removed 
some of the grossest of those scandals 
which had deprived the Church of the 
public respect. The authority of that 
veil irable synod propped up the sink- 
ing authority of the Popedom. A 
considerable reaction took place. It 
caii,< >t, however, be doubted, that there 
wa.** 'll some conrcaled Lollardism in 
England; or that many wHo did not 
absolutely dissent from any doctrine 
held by the Church of Home were 
jeulcms of the wealth and power en- 
joyed by her ministers. At the very 
beginning of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, a struggle took place between 
the clergy ami the courts of law, in 
which the courts of law remained vic- 
torious. One of the bishops, on that 
oeeiusion, declared that the common 
poo})le entertained the strongest pre- 
judices against his order, and that a 
clergyman had no chance of fair play 
bclbre a lay tribunal. The London 
juries, he said, entertainefl such a spite 
to tlio Church that, if Abel were a 
priest, they would hud him guilty of 
the murder of Cain. This was said a 
few months before the time when Mar- 
tin Luther began to preach, at Witten- 
burg against indulgences. 

As the Reformation did not find the 
English bigoted i’apists, so neither was 
it conducted in such a manner as to 
make them zealous Protestants. It wis 
not under the direction of men like 
that fiery Saxon who swore that he 
would go to Worms, though he had to 
face iw many devils ;w there were tiles 
on the houses, or like that brave Switzer 
who was struck down while praying in 
front of the ranks of ZuriclL No 
preacher of religion had the same 
f)ower here which Calvin liad at Ge- 
neva and Knox in Scotland. The go- 
vernment jmt itself early at the heoii 
of the movement, ami thus acquired 
power to regulate, and occasionally tc 
arrest, the movement. 

To many persons it ^peart extra- 
ordinary that Henry the Eighth sho^d 
Q 4 
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kurc been aUc to a^intain himself so 
liug in an intermedinte position Ihj- 
tween th« Catholic and Protestant par- 
ties Most extraordinaiy it would 
indited be,- if we were to sapposc that 
the nation consisted of none but de- 
cided CathoKcs and decided Protest- 
ants. The fact is that the great mass 
of the peojde was neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, but was, like its sovereign, 
midway between the two sects. Henry, 
in that very part of his conduct which 
lias been represented as most capricious 
and infconsistent, was probably follow- 
ing a policy far more pleasing to the 
ihajority of his subjects than a policy 
like that of Edward, or a policy like 
that of Mary, would have been. Down 
even to the very close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the jieoplc were in a state 
somewhat resembling that in which, os 
Machiavclli says, the inhabitants of the 
lioman empire were, during the tran- 
sition from hcathenuim to Christianity; 
** sendo la maggior parte di loro in- 
certi a quale Dio dovcsscro ricorr(^rc.” 
'JTiey were generally, w'e think, favour- 
able to the royal supremacy. They 
disliked the policy of the Court of 
Koine. Their spirit rose against the 
interference of a foreign priest with 
their natiiMial eoiu'erns, 'Ilie bull which 
j)r(»nouficcd sentence of de[>osiiion 
against Elizabeth, tlie plots whicli were 
formed against her life, the UMirj)ation 
of her titles by the Queen of Scotland, 
the hostility of Philip, excited their 
strongest itidignation. The cruelties 
of Konner were remembered with dis- 
gust. iSome part.s of the new system, 
the use of the JCnglish language, for 
example, iu public W’orsliip, and the 
eommunion in both kinds, were un- 
doubtedly ]>opulur. On the other hand, 
the early lessons of the nurse and the 
priest were not forgotten. The ancient 
ceremonies were long remembered with 
aftectionato reverence. A large jairtiou 
of the ancient theolo^ liugen'd to the 
last ill the minds which had beeu im- 
bued with it in childhtxMl. 

The best proof tliat the religion of 
the people was of this mixed kind is 
furnished by the llraina of that age. 
No man would bring unpopular opi- 
nions pr^unineutly forward in m phty 


intended for representation. And w® 
may -safely conclude, that feelings and 
opinions which pervade the whole Di*a- 
matic Literature of a generation, are 
feelings and opinions of which the 
men of that generation generally par- 
took. 

Tlic greatest and most popular dra- 
matists of the Elizabethan age treat re- 
ligious subjects in a very remarkable 
manner. They speak respectfully of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity. But they speak neither like Ca- 
tholics nor like Protestants, but like 
persons who are wavering between the 
two systems, or who have made a sys- 
tem for themselves out of parts selected 
from both. They seem to hold some 
of the Romish rites and doctrines in 
high respect. They treat the vow of 
celibacy, for example, so tempting, and, 
in later times, so common a subject for 
ribaldry, with mysterious reverence. 
Almost every member of a religious 
order whom they introduce is a holy 
and venerable man. We remember in 
their plays nothing resembling the 
coarse ridicule witli w hich the Catholic 
religion and its ministers were assailed, 
tw’o generations later, by dramatists 
who wished to please the multitude. 
We remember no Friar Dominic, no 
Father Foigard, among the characters 
drawn by those great poets. The scene 
at thc*closo of the Knight of Malt.i 
might havf been >vritU‘n by a fervent 
Catholic. Massinger shows a gieat 
fondness for ecclesiastics of the Romish 
Church, and has even gone so far as* 
to bring a virtuous and interesting 
Jesuit on the .stage. Ford, in that line 
play which it is painful to read aad 
scarcely decent to name, a.s8igU8 a 
highly creditable part to the Friar. 
The partiality of Sbakipearc for Friars 
is well knowm. In Hamlet, the Ghost 
complains that he died without extreme 
unction, and, in deHance of the article 
which condemns the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, declares that be is 

•‘Confined to ftist in fires. 

Till the fbtil ctrimes, done in his days of 
natura 

Are burnt and purgod avrsy." 

These lines, wc suspect, would have 
raised a tremendous storm iu the 
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ilteitre at any time dui'ing the reign 
Charles the Second. They were clearly 
not written by a zealous Protestant, or 
for zealous Protestants. Yet the author 
of King John and Henry the Kighth 
was surely no friend to papal su- 
premacy. 

There is, we think, only one solution 
of the plueiiomeiia wltich we find in the 
history and in the drama of that age. 
The religion of the English was a mixed 
religi^'n,. like that of the Samaritan 
setih rs, described in the second Ijook 
of Kings, who “feart U the Lord, and 
served their graven imsigcs ; ” like that 
of the Judaizing Christians who blended 
the ceremonies and doctrines of the 
synagogue with those of the church j 
like that of the Mexican Indians, who, 
during many generations after the sub- 
jugation of their race, continued to 
unite with the rites learned from their 
conquerors tlic worship of the grotesque 
idols which had been lulorcd by Mon- 
tezuma and Guatemozin. 

These feelings were not confined to 
the poiuilace. Elizabeth herself was 
by no means exempt from them. A 
<Tueifix, with wax-lights burning round 
it, stood 111 her private cbnpcl. She 
always spoke with disgust and anger of 
the marriage of priests. w'as in 
hori-or,” says Archbishop Parker, **to 
hear such words to come from Iier mild 
nature and Christian learned’ con- 
science, as she spake concerning God’s 
holy ordinance .. d institution of rna- 
trimonv.” Burh igh prevailed on her 
to connive at the marriages of church- 
men. But she would only connive ; 
and the ctiiMren sprung from such 
marriages were illegitimate till the ac- 
cession of James the Pirst. 

That which is, as we have said, the 
grciit stain on the character of Burleigh 
is also the great stain on the character 
of Eii/ahcth. Being herself an Adia- 
phorist, having no scruple about con- 
forming to the Koinish Church when 
conformity was necessary to her own 
safety, retaining to the last moment of 
htT life a fondness for much of the doc- 
trine and much of the ceremonial of 
that church, she yet subjected that 
choich to a persecution even more 
odious than the persecution with which 


her sister hadliai:ass 6 dthe Frotesta^i* 
We say more odkms, For Mary lip 
at least the plea of fanatieism^ . tim 

nothing for her religion w hich she was 
not prepared to suiter for it. She had 
held it firmly under persedtttion. She 
fully believed it to be essential to sal- 
vation. If she burned the bodies of 
her subjects, it was in order to rescue 
thci*‘ souls. Klii.aboth had nt> such 
pretext. In opinion, she was little 
more than half a Protestant. She had 
prou ssfcd, when it suited her, to be 
wholly a Catholic. There is an excuse, 
a wretched ^cuse, for the massacres of 
Piedmont and the Autos da fe of Spain. 
But what can be said in defence of a 
ruler who is at once indill'creut and 
intolerant? 

If the great Queen, whose memory is 
still held in just veneration by English- 
men, had possessed sufficient virtue and 
sufficient enlargement of mind to adopt 
those principles which More, wiser in 
speculation than in action, had avowed 
ill the preceding generation, and by 
which the excellent I/Hospital regu- 
lated his conduct in her own time, how 
different would be the colour of the 
whole history of the last two hundred 
and fifty yeai’s I She had the happiest 
opportunity ever vouchsafed to any 
sovereign of establishing perfect free- 
dom of conscience throughout her do- 
minions, without danger to her j^overn- 
ment, without scandal to any largo 
party among her subjects. The nation, 
as it was clearly rea<ly to profess either 
religion, would, beyond all doulu, 
have been ready to tolerate botli. 
UnJiappily for her own glory and for 
the public peace, she adopted a policy 
from the effects of which tlic cini>ire is 
still suffering. The yoke of the Esta- 
blished Church was pressed down on 
the jicoplc till they would bear it no 
longer. Tlien a reaction ciimc. An- 
other reaction followed. To the ty- 
ranny of the establishment succeeded 
the tumultuous confiiet of sects, in- 
furiated by manifold wrongs, and 
drunk with unwonted freedom. To- 
the conflict of sects succeeded again the 
cruel domination of one persecuting 
church. At len^h oppression put^S 
its roost horribfe form, and took a 
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milto ftfpect The penal laws which [ those who followed her were likely to 
had , been framed for the protection of learn the art of managing untractable 
Ihe established church were abolished, j subjects. If, instead of searching the 
Bnt exclusions and disabilities still records of her reign for precedents 
remained. These estclusions and dis- i which might seem to vindicate the 
abUities, after haring generated the I mutilation of Prynne and the imprison- 
most fearful discontents, after having , ment of Eliot, the Stuarts had at- 
rendered all government in one part of tempted to discover the fundamental 
the kingdom impossible, after having rules which guided her conduct in all 
brought the state to the very brink of j her dealings with her people, they 
ruin, have, in our times, been removed^ would have perceived that their policy 
but, though removed, have left behind | was then most unlike to hers, when to 
them a rankling which may last for j a superficial observer it would have 
many years. It is melancholy to think I seemed most to resemble hers. Firm, 
with what ease Elizabeth might have | haughty, sometimes unjust and cruel, 
united all conflicting sects under the ; in her proceedings towards individuals 
shelter of the same impartial laws and ! or towards small parties, she avoided 
the same paternal throne, and thus i with care, or retracted with speed, 
have placed the nation in the same every measure which seemed likely to 
situation, as far as the rights of con- alienate the great mass of the people, 
science arc concerned, in which we at She gained more honour and more 
last stand, after all the heart-burnings, love by the manner in which she re- 
the persecutions, the conspiracies, the paired her errors than she would have 
seditions, the revolutions, the judicial gained by never committing errors. If 
murders, the civil wars, of ten genera- such a man as Charles the First had 
tions. been in her place when the whole na- 

This is the dark side of her cha- ; lion was crying out against the ino- 
racter. Yet she surely wivs a great nopolies, he would have refused all 
woman. Of all the sovereigns who redress. Ho would have dissolved the 
exercised a power which was Seem- Parliament, and imprisoned the most 
ingly absolute, hut which in fact dc- |>opular members. Ho would have 
pended for suj)port on the love and called another Parliament. He would 
confidence of their subjects, she was have given oine vague and delusive 
by far the most illustrious. It has iiroraises of relief in return for sub- 
oilen been alleged 08 an excuse for the sidies. When entreated to fulfil his 
misgovenmicnt of her successors that promises, he would havt 5 again dis- 
tlujy only followed her example, that solved the Parliament, and agjiin im- 
prccedents might bo found in the trans- prisoned his Icatiing opimnents. Th(5 
actions of her reign for persecuting the country would have become moreagi- 
PiiriUuis, for levying money without tat ed than before. The next House of 
the sand ion of the House of Commons, i Commons would have been more un- 
for coulining men without bringing manageable than that which preceded 
them to trial, for interfering with the it. The tyrant would have agreed to 
liberty of i>arliaincntary debate. All all that the nation demanded. He 
this may l)o true. But it is no good wouhl have solemnly rittiliod an act 
plea for her successors} and for this alM>li.shing monopolies for ever. Ho 
plain reason, that they were her sue- would have received a large supply in 
cessors. She governed one generation, return for this concession ; and within 
they governed another j at^ between half a year new patents, more oppres- 
the two ^eneratiiiHis tliere was almost sivc than those which had been can- 
as little in common as between tlie celled, would have been issued by 
people of two diflferent countries. It scores. Such was the policy which 
was not by looking at the particular brought the heir of a long line of kings, 
measures which Eliaaheth had adopted, in early youth the darling of his coun- 
Imt hy looking at the great general irymcii, to a prison and a scalTold. 
principles of her gtm^rament, that Elizabeth, beibre the House of Com- 
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mens conld addreus her, took out of 
their moutlis the tt ords which they 
were about to utter in the name of the 
nation. Her promises went beyona 
their desires. Her performance fol- 
lowed close upon her promise. She 
did not treat tJie nation aa an adverse 
party, as a party which had an interest 
opposed to hers, as a party to which 
she was to grant as few advantages as 
possible, and from which she was to 
cxior as much moin'y as possilde 
Her benefits were given, not sold ; and, 
when once given, tliey were never with- 
drawn. siie gave them too with a 
frankness, an cfi’uslon of heart, a 
princely dignity, a motlierly tcnucrness, 
which enhanced their value. They were 
rcceive<l by the .sturdy country gentle- 
men who had come up to Westminster 
fitll of resentment, with tears of joy, 
and shouts of “ God save the Queen.” 
Charles the First gave np half the pre- 
rogatives of his crown to the Commons; 
and the Commons sent h m in return 
the Grand liernonstrancc. 

We had intended to say something 
concerning that illustrious grouj> of 
which Khzaheth is the central ligure, 
that grou]) wlm h the last of the hards 
saw in vision from the top of Snowdon, 
encircling the Virgin Queen, 

Many a Vwiron bold. 

And* fforiri'ous danu^ and atateameu old 

In bearded iuaje*ity.” 

We had intended to say something 
concerning thv dexterous Walsing- 
ham, the impetuous Oxford, the grace- 
ful Saekvilic, the all-accompliblicd 
Sydney ; iionoerning EfiS'*x, the orna- 
ment of the cour; and of the camp, the 
model of chivalry, the murdficent ftatron 
of genius, whom great virtues, great 
courage, great talents, the favour of his 
sovereign, life love of his countrymen, 
all that seemed to ensure a happy and 
glornou ' life, led to an early and an 
ignominious death ; concerning Ra- 
leigh, the soldier, th i stiilor, tlic scholar, 
the courtier, the orator, the poet, the 
histortai), the philo»oj>hcr, whom we 
ptetnn. to ourselves, sometimes review- 
ing the Queeu^s ||tiard. somctiincg giv- 
ing chese to a Spanish galleon, then 
answering the chiefs of the country 
party in the House of Commons, then , 


again murmuring one of his sweet love- 
songs too near the ears of her Highness’s 
maids of honour, and soon after {loring 
over the Talmud, or collating Polybius 
with Livy. We had intended also to 
say something conneming the litcmturo 
of that splendid period, and especially 
concerning those two incomparable 
men, the Prince of Poets, and the Prince 
of Philo-sophers, who have made the 
Elizabethan age a more glorious and 
important era in the history of the 
hui i fu mind than the age of Pericles, 
of A. ;ustiis, or of Leo. But subjects 
so vu'i't require a space far larger than 
we can at present nlTord. We therefore 
stop here, fearing that, if we proceed, 
our article may swell to a bulk ex-'ced- 
ing that of nil other reviews, as much as 
Dr. I^ares’s book exceeds the bulk of 
all other histories. 


WAR OP THE SUCCESSION IN 
SPAIN. (Janu.uiy, 1833.) 

Histoiyf qf the fFar of the Succession in 

S/iain. By Lord Mahoa. 8vo. London : 

18 ^ 2 . 

Tub ilays when Miscellanies in Prose 
and Veise by a Person of Honour, and 
Romances of M. Scuderi, done into Eng- 
lish by a Person of Quality, were at- 
tractive to readers and profitable to 
booksellers, have long gone by. TJio 
literary privileges once enjoyed by 
lords arc as olisolctc as their right to 
kill the king’s deer on their way to Par- 
liament, or as their old remedy ofm/n- 
dalum magjtalum. Yet we must ac- 
I knowledge that, though our political 
opinions are by no means aristocraticaJ; 
wc ahvays feel kindly disposed towards 
noble authors. Industry, and a taste 
for intellectual pleasures, are peculiarly 
re8]>ectable in those who can afford to 
be idle and who have every temptation 
to be dissipateiL It is impossible not 
to wish suiicess to a man who, finding 
himself jdaced, without any exertion 
or any merit on his part, above the 
mass of society, voluntarily descends 
fnaii his eminence in search of dis- 
tinctions which he may justly coll his 
own. 
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This is, we think, the second appear- 
ance of Lord Mahon in the character 
of an author. His first book was cre- 
ditable to him, but was in every respect 
inferior to the work which now lies 
before us. He has undoubtedly some 
of the most valuable qualities of a his- 
torian, great diligence in examin- 
ing authorities, great judgment in 
weighing testimony, and great impar- 
tiality in estimating characters. We 
are not aware that he has in any in- 
staneo forgotten the duties belonging 
to Ins literary functions in the feelings 
of a kinsman. He docs no more than 
justice to his ancestor Stanhope; he 
docs full justice to Stanhope’s enemies 
and rivals. His narrative is very per- 
spicuous, and is also entitled to the 
praise, seldom, wo grieve to saf, de- 
served by modern writers, of being 
very concise. It must be admitted, 
however, that, with many of the best 
(ptalities of a literary veteran, he has 
some of the laults of a literary novice. 
He has not yet acquired a great com- 
mand of words. Ilis style is seldom 
easy, and is now and then unjdensantlv 
Stitt*. He is so bigoted a purist that 
he tninsfonns the Ahbe d’Estrecs into 
an Abbot. Wc do not like to see French 
words introduced into English com- 
i:)Osition; Imt, after all, the first law of 
writing, that law to which all other 
laws are subordinate, is tliis, that the 
words employed shall be such as con- 
vey to tJi<? reader the meaning of the 
writer. Now an Abbot is the head of 
a religious house ; au Abbe is quite a 
<litVereiU sort of person. It is better 
undoubtedly to use an English word 
than a Froneb word; but it is better 
to use a French word than to misuse 
an English word. 

Lonl Malion \» also a little too fond 
of uttering moral reflections in a style 
too sententious and oracular. We will 
give one in.staiiee : “ Strange as it 
seems, expt'rience shows that wc usu- 
ally feel far more animosity against 
thost? whom we have injured than 
against those who i!ijurt> us: and 
this n^raark holds good with every | 
degree of intellect, with every class of 
fortune, with a prince or a }K>asant, a 
•tripling or an cider, a hero w a 


prince.” This remark might have 
seemed strange at the court of Nim- 
rod or Chedorlaomer; but it has now 
been for many generations considered 
as a truism rather than a paradox. 
Every boy has written on the thesis 
“ Odisae quern Iceseris.** Scarcely any 
lines in English poetry are better 
kno\vn than that vigorous couplet, 

“ Forgiveness to the injured docs belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the 
wrong." 

The historians and philosophers have 
quite done with this maxim, and have 
abandoned it, like other maxims which 
have lost their gloss, to bad novelists, 
by whom it will very soon be worn to 
rags. 

It is no more than justice to say 
that the faults of Lord Mahon’s book 
are precisely the laults which time sel- 
dom fails to cure, and tliat the book, iii 
spite of those laults, is a valuable ad- 
dition to our historical literature. 

Whoever w'ishes to he well ac- 
quainted with the morbid anatomy of 
governments, whoever wishes to know 
how great states may be made feeble 
and wretched, should study the history 
of Spain. The empire of Philip the 
Second was undoubtedly one of the 
most iK)\vcrful and splendid that ever 
existed in the world. In Europe, he 
rulctl Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands 
on both sides of the Rhine, Franchc 
Coint4*, Roussillon, the Milanese, and 
the ,lVo Sit'ilics. Tuscany, Parma, 
and the other small states of Italy, 
were as completely dependent on him 
as tlic Nizam and the Rajah of Bcrar 
now are on the Ea.st India Company. 
In Asia, the King of Spain was master 
of the Philippines and of all those rich 
settlements which the Portuguese had 
made on the coast of Malabar and 
Coromandel, in the Peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, and in the Spice -islands of tlio 
Eastern Archipelago, In America hia 
dominions extended on each side of 
the equator into the temperate zone. 
There is reason to believe that his an- 
nual revenue amounted, in the season 
of his greatest power, to a sum near 
ten times as large as that which Eng- 
land yielded to Elizabeth. He had a 
standing army of fifty thousaud ex- 
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cellent troops, at a time when Eng- 
land had not a single battalion in con- 
stant pay. His ordinary naval force 
consisted of a hundred and forty 
galleys. He held, what no other 
prince in modern times has held, the 
deminion both of the lan4 swid of the 
sea. During the greater part of his 
reign, he was supreme on both ele- 
ments. His soldiers marched up to 
the capital of France ; his ships me- 
naced the vhorcs of England. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, 
during several years^ his | tower over 
Europe was greater than even that ol 
Napoleon. The influence of the French 
conqueror never extended beyond low- 
water n»ark. The narrowest strait was 
to his j>owcr wliat it was of old believed 
that a ninning stream was to the sor- 
ceries of a ^^itch. While his army 
entered every metropolis from Moscow 
to Lisbon, the English fleets blockaded 
every jMirt from Dantzic to Trieste. 
Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca Guernsey, 
enjoyed security through the whole 
course of a war wlucli endangered 
every throne on the Continent. The 
victorious and imperial nation which 
had lilleti its ooiscums with the spoils 
of Antwerp, of Florence, and of Korne, 
was sulVering jniinfully from the want 
of luxuries which use had made ne- 
cessaries. Wliile pillars and arches 
w< io rising to commemorate the French 
conquests, the coiiqucrors were trying 
to manufacture rotfeo out of succory 
and sugar out ot bect-roct. The in- 
fluence of Philij) on the continent was 
as great as that of Napoleon. The Em- 
)Kr<.T of Gernia^’V Wiis his kinsman. 
France, tf>rn by religions dlsstmsions, 
was never a lorniidable opponent, ami 
was sometimes a depeniient ally. At 
the same time, Spain had wliat Na- 
poleon desired in vain, ships, coionics, 
and cori.merce. She long monopolist'd 
the tnnic of America and of the Indian 
Occam All the gold of the West, 
and dl th<* spices of the East, were re- 
ceived ami distril)utt*Al by her. During 
many years of r\ar, her commerce was 
inteirupted only by the predatory cn- 
t<;rpri»es of a Vev roving privateer.^. 
Even atter the defeat of the Armada, 
Et^jdiflh Btatesmen continued to look 


with great dread on the maritime 
imwei* of Philip, “ The King of Spain,” 
said the X/>rd Keeper to tlio two 
Houses in 1593, “since he hath 
usurped upon the kingdom of Portu- 
gal. hath thereby grown mighty, by 
gaining the East Indies : so as, how 
great soever he was before, he is 
now thereby manifestly more great : 
.... He kcppeth a navy armed to 
impeach all trade of merchandise from 
England to Gascoigne and Guienne 
whiMi I'c attempted to do this last vin- 
tage , so as he is now become as a 
frontier enemy to sill the west of Eng- 
land, as well AS all the south parts, os 
Sussex, Hampshire, and the Isle of 
Wight. Yea, by mcan.s of his interest 
in St. Maloes, a port fnil of shipping 
for the war, he is a dangerous neigh- 
bour to the Queen’s isles of Jersey 
and Guernsey ancient possessions of 
this crown, and never conquered in the 
greatest wars with France.” 

The ascendency which Spain then 
had in Europe was, in one sense, well 
deserved. It was an ascendency which 
liad been gained by unquestioned supe- 
riority in all the arts of policy and of 
war. In the sixteenth century, Italy 
was not more decidedly the land of the 
fine arts, Germany was not more de- 
cidedly the land of bold theological 
speculation, than Spain was the land 
ol statesmen and of soldiers. The cha- 
racter which Virgil has ascribed to liis 
countrymen might have been claimed 
by the grave and haughty chiefs, who 
surrounded the throne of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, and of his immediate suc- 
cessors. That majestic art, “regere 
imperio populos,” was not better under- 
stood by the liomans in the pioudesc 
days of their republic, than by Gon- 
sulvo and Ximenes, Cortes and Alva. 
'I’hc skill of the Sjianish diplomatists 
was renowned throughout Europe. In 
England the name of Gondomar is 
still remembered. The sovereign na- 
tion was unrivalled both in regular and 
irregular warfare. The im;>etuous 
chivaliy of France, the serried phalanx 
of Switzerland, were alike found want- 
ing wlicn brought face to face with the 
Spuiii.sh infantry. In the wars of the 
New World, where sf>roething different 
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ed6 

from ordinary strategy was required in 
the general and something different 
£rom ordinary discipline in the soldier, 
where it was every day necessary to 
meet by some new expedient the vary- 
ing tactics of a barbarous enemy, the 
Spanish adventurers, sprung from the 
common people, displayed a fertility of 
resource, and a talent for negotiation 
and command, to which history scarce- 
ly affords a pai-allcl. 

The C’astilian of those times was to 
the Italian what tlie Kornan, in the 
days of the greatness of Home, was to 
tlic Creek. The conqueror had less 
ingenuity, less taste, less delicacy of 
perception than the conquered; but 
far more pride, firmness, and courage, 
a more solemn demeanour, a stronger 
sense of honour. The subject had more 
subtlety in speculation, the ruler more 
energy in action. The vices of the 
former were tliosc of a coward; the 
vIecN (»f the latter were those of a tyrant. 
It may ho added, that the Spaniard, 
like the Roman, did not disdain to 
study the arts and the language of 
those whom he oppressed. A revolu- 
ti<in took place in the literature of 
Spain, not unlike that revolution which, i 
os Horace tells us, took place in the 
|wK!try of liatium; “Capta ferum vic- 
lf>ro:ji copit.” The slave took prisoner 
the enslaver. The old Castilian ballads 
gave place to sonnets in the style of 
IVtrarch, and to heroic poems m the 
stanza of Ariosto, as the national songs 
of Rome were driven out by imitations 
of Theocritus, and translations from 
Menander. 

In no modem society, not even in 
Engluml during the reign of EU'/.abeth, 
has there been so great a number of 
men eminent at once in literature and 
in the pursuits of active life, os Spain 
produced during the sixteenth century. 
Almost every distinguished writer wils 
also distinguished as a soldier or a 

{ wlitidan. Boscan bore arms with 
ligh reputation. Garcilaso de Vega, 
the author of the sweetest and most 
graceful pastoral poem of mralem 
times, after a short but splendid mili- 
tary career, foil sword in hand at the 
head of a storming party. Alonzo de , 
Ereilla boro a oonsplcQOtis part in that | 


war of Arauco, which he afterwards 
celebrated in one of the best heroic 
poems that Spain has produced. Hur- 
tado de Mendoza, whose poems have 
been compared to those of Horace, and 
whose charming little novel is evidently 
the model of Gil Bias, has been handed 
down to us by history as one of the 
sternest of those iron proconsuls who 
were employed by the House of Austria 
to crush the lingering public spirit of 
Italy. Lope sailed in the Armada; 
Cervantes \vas wounded at Lejianto. 

' It is curious to consider with how 
much awe our ancestors in those times 
regarded a Spaniard. He was, in their 
apprehension, a kind of daemon, horribly 
malevolent, hut w’ithal most sagacious 
and powerful. “ They be veryc wysc 
and politicke,” says an honest English- 
man, in a memorial addressed to Mary, 
“and can, thorowe ther wysdome, re- 
form and brydell theyr owne natures for 
a tyme, and applye their conditions to 
the maners of those men with whom 
they mcddell gladlye by friendshippe; 
whose mischievous maners a man shall 
m‘vcr knowc untyll he come under ther 
subjection: hut then shall he parfectlyc 
parceyve and fele them: which' thynge 
1 praye God England never do: for in 
dissimulations untyll they have ther 
purposes, and aherwards in oppression 
and tyrarinye, when they can obtayne 
them, they do exc.ced all other nations 
upon the earthe.” 1‘hls is just such 
language as Arminius would have usc4 
about the Romans, or as an Indian 
statesman of our times might use about 
the English. It is the language of a 
man buniing with hatred, but cowed 
by those whom he hates; and painfully 
sensible of their superiority, not only 
in power, but in intelligence. 

But how art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, 8<m of the morning ! How 
art thou cut down ta the ground, that 
didst weaken the nations ! If we over- 
leap a hundred years, and look at Spain 
towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, what a change do we find ! 
The contrast is as great as that which 
the Rome of Gallienus and Honen^ius 
presents to the Rome of Marias and 
Csesar. Foreign conquest had begun 
I to eat into every part of that gigantic 
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monttpchy on wliich th« ran never -et 
Holland was gone, and Portugal, and 
Artois, and lioussilion, and Tranche 
Comte. In the East, the empire 
tounded by the Dutch far surpassed in 
wealth and splendour that which their 
oh” tyrants still retained. In the West, 
England had seized, and still held, 
settlements in the midst of the Mexican 
sea. 

The mere loss of ferritory was, how- 
ever, of little moment. The reluctant 
ohedience jf distant provinces generally 
costs more than it is worth. Empires 
which branch out widely are often more 
flourishing for a little timely pruning. 
Adrian acted judiciously when he aban- 
doned the conquests of Trajan; and 
England was never so rich, so great, so 
formidable to foreign princes, so abso- 
lutely i.'iistresa of the sea, as since the 
loss of licr American colonies. The 
Spanish empire was still, in outward 
appearance, great and magnificent. 
The European dominions subject to 
the lost feeble Prince of .he House of 
Austria were far more c.xtensivc than 
those of Lewis the Fourteenth. The 
American dependencies of the Castilian 
crown sii’l extended far to the North 
of Cancer and far to the South of Ca- 
pricorn. But wiihiu this immense body 
there \\ as an incurable decay, an utter 
want of tone, an utter jirostratioii of 
strength. An ingenious and diligent 
po|»uliition, ernim ntly skilled in arts 
and manufacture's, had been driven into 
exile by stupid ^nd remorseless bigots. 
Hie glory of ilie Spanish pencil had 
departed with Velasquez and Murillo. 
The splen«tid age of Spanish literature 
liad closed with Solis and Calderon. 
Durir.g the seventeenth century many 
staic.s had formed great military estab- 
lishniems. But the Spanisli army so 
forinidjiblc underihc command of Alva 
and I arm-st;, had dwindled away to a 
few tlh^us^ind men, ill paid and ill dis- 
ciplined. England, Ilullund, and France 
had great navies. But the Spanish 
navy wnn scajrc;ely equai to the tenth 
part of that mighty force which, in the 
time o! Hiilip the Second, had been the 
luror of the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. The EJtcnals were deiiencd. 
The magazines were unprovided. The 


frontier fortresses were ungarrisoned. 
The police was utt^ly in^cient for 
the protection of the people. Murders 
were committed in the face of day with 
perfect impunity. Bravoes and dis- 
carded serving-men, with swords at 
their sides, swaggered every day 
through the most public streets and 
squares of the capital, disturbing the 
public peace, and setting at defiance the 
nurJstcrs of justice. The finances 
were in frightful disorder. The people 
paid much. The government received 
litt '( The American viceroys and the 
farmc.s of the revenme became rich, 
while the merchants broke, while the 
peasantry starved, while the body- 
servants of the sovereign remained un- 
paid, while the soldiers of the royal 
guard repaired daily to the doors of 
convents, and battled tlicro with the 
crowd of beggars for a pondnger of 
broth and a morsel of bread. Every 
remedy which was tried aggravated the 
disease. The currency was altered; 
and this frantic measure produced its 
never-failing effects. It destroyed all 
credit, and increased the misery which 
it w'as intended to relievo. The Ameri- 
can gold, to use the words of Ortiz, 
w as to the necessities of the state but 
as a drop of water to the lips of a man 
raging with thirst. Heaps of unopened 
despatches accumulated in the offices, 
while the Ministers w'cro concerting 
with bedchamk'r-woraen and Jesuits 
the means of tripping up each other. 
Every foreign power could plunder and 
insult with impunity the heir of Charles 
the Fifth. Into such a state had the 
mighty kingdom of l^pain fallen, while 
one of its smallest dependencies, a 
country not so large as the province of 
Estremadura or Andalusia, situated 
under an inclement sky, and preserved 
only by artificial means from the io- 
roads of the ocean, had become a fK>wcr 
of the first class, and treated on terms 
of equality with tire courts of London 
and Versaillea. 

The manner in which Tx)rd Mahon 
explains the financial situation of Spain 
by no means satisfies us. ** It will be 
found,” says he, *• tinii those individnalt 
deriving their chief income from nunea, 
whose yearly {produce is onfreitam and 
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varying,* and seems rather to spring 
firbin fortune than to follow industipr, 
are usually careless, unthrifty, and ir- 
regular in their expenditure. The 
example of Spain might tempt us to 
applythcsairife remark to states.” Lord 
Mahon would find it difficult, we sus- 
pect, to make out his analogy. Nothing 
could be more uncertain and varying 
than the gains and losses of those who 
were in the habit of putting into the 
state lotteries. But no part of the 
public income wes more certain than 
that which was derived from the lot- 
tv.-.noR We lielieve that this case is 
very similar to that of the American 
mines. Some veins of ore exceeded 
expectation ; some fell below it. Some 
of the private speculators drew blanks, 
and others gained prizes. But the 
revenue of the state depended, not on 
uny ])anicular vein, hut on the whole 
annual ]iroducc of two great conti 
nents. This annual produce seems to 
have been almost constantly on the 
increase during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 'flic Mexican mines wire, through 
the reigns of Philip the Fotirth and 
Charles the Second, in a stemly course 
of improvement; and in South Anic- 
ricn, though the district of Potosi was 
iKjt so productive as formerly, other 
jdnees more than made up fur the de- 
ficiency, We very much doubt whether 
I/ml Mahon can prove that the income 
wliieh the Spanish goveniinent derived 
fniin the mines of America fluctuated 
more than the income derived from 
the intcnial taxes of Spain itself. 

All the I’ause.s of the decay of Spain 
resolve themselves into one cause, bad 
govcnimem. The valour, the intel- 
ligence, the energy wliicli, at the close 
of the tifleenth and the beginning of 
the sixteenth eentury, hail made the 
Spaniards the first nation in the world, 
were the fruits of the old institutions 
of Castile and Arrngon, institutions 
eminently favourable to tmldic liberty. 
*rhese iustiiiitions the first Princes of 
the House of Austria attacked and I 
almost wliolly destrfiyed. Their suc- 
wMon expiated the crime. The effects 
of a change frmn gotnl gwKTnment to 
had |;overnmeut is not fully felt for 
some time uAcr the change has taken 


place. The talents and the virtues 
which a good constitution generates 
may for a time survive that consti- 
tution. Thus the reigns of princes 
who have established absolute mo- 
narchy on the ruins of popular forms 
of government often shine in history 
with a peculiar brilliancy. But when 
a generation or two has passed aw^ay, 
then comes signally to pass that which 
was wTitten by Montesquieu, that des- 
potic governments resemble those sa- 
vages who cut dowm the tree in order 
to get at the fruit. During the first 
years of tyranny, is reaped the harvest 
sown during the last years of liberty. 
Thus the Augustan age was rich in 
great minds formed in the generation 
of Cicero and Caesar. The fruits of 
the policy of Augustus were reserved 
for posterity. Philip the Second was 
the heir of tlie Cortes and of the Jus- 
tiza Mjiyor; and they left him a nation 
which seemed al>lc to Cv^Tupier all the 
w'orld. What Philip left to his suc- 
cessors is well known. 

The shock w'hich the great religious 
schism of the sixteenth century gave 
to Kuropc, was scarcely felt in . Spain. 
In England, Germany, Holland, France, 
Donniark, Switzerland, Sweden, that 
.shock lind i>roduced, with some tem- 
porary evil, much durable good. The. 
princijtlcs of the Reformation had 
triumphed in some of those countries. 
The Catlmlic Church had maintained 
its ascendency in otlierR. But though 
the ev'euf had not been the same in all, 
all had been agitated by tlit' conflict. 
Even in France, in Southern Germany, 
and in the Catholic cantons of Switzer^ 
laud, the public mind had been stirred 
to its inmost dei>ihs. The hold ol 
ancient ]trt‘juclicc hatl been somewhat 
loosened. TlicChurch of Uoine.w'arncd 
by the danger which fdie had narrowly 
escaped, had, in those parts of her do- 
minion, assumed a milder and more 
liberal character. She sometimes con- 
descended to submit her high pre- 
tensions to the scrutiny of reason, and 
avaihxl herself more sparingly than iu 
former limes of the aid of the secular 
arm. Even when i>ersecatioii was em- 
ployed, it was not |«cra.ecutiaii in the 
worst and must frightful shape. ITio 
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iewHties of Lewis the Ftmrtcentb, 
otlions as they wcrc» cannot be com- 
pared with those which, at the first 
dawn of the Keformation, hud been in- 
flicted on the heretics in many parts of 
Europe. 

The only effect which the Reforma- 
tion had produced in Spam had been 
to make the Inquisition more vigilant 
and the commonalty more bigoted. 
The times of rofrcsliing came to all 
ncighbon ng countries. One j)copl'' 
alone rojMaincd, like the fleece of the 
Hebrew warrior, dry in the midst of 
tliat l»enignant and fertilizing dew. 
While other nations were putting away 
childish things, the Si)aiiiaitl still 
tbonglit as a child and understood as 
a child. u\mong the men of the seven- 
teenth rentury, he was the man of the 
fifteenth eentury or of a still darker 
period, delighted to beliold an Auto 
(fa fcj and ready to volunteer on a 
Crusade. 

The < vils produced by a bad govern- 
ment and a had religion, seemed to 
have attained their greatest height 
during the last years of the sevcMitecnth 
eoitiiry. While tlie kingdom was in 
tliis deplorable n ate, the King, Charles, 
second of th(‘ name, was hastening to 
an early grave. His clays had been 
few and evil. He had been unfor- 
tunate in nil his wars, m every part of 
hi." internal administration, niid in all 
his domestic relations. His first wife, 
whom he icmlt»ly loved, died very 
youTtg. His second wife exereised great 
infiuer.ce over him, but seems to have 
been regavU d by him rather with fear 
than with love. Ho was childle.ss; 
aiid Ihs constitution was so coriiplctely 
shattered that, at little, more than thirty 
yrars of age, he liud given up all hojics 
of postcri'v. His mind was even more 
distempered than Ins Iwdy. He was 
sometin. s sunk in listless melancholy, 
and sometimes harassed by the wildest 
and most extravagant fancies. He was 
not, however, wholly d< stitntc of flu* 
fecling'» which became bis station. lli<i 
RuflVrings were aggravated by the 
tb"tight that hi.H(W'n dissrdntion might 
not irn| robably bo frdlowed by the 
dissolution of his empire. 

Several princes laid claim tc the suc- 
Voi. t 


cession. The King*8 eldest sister had 
married Lewis the Fourteenth. The 
Dauphin would, tlierefore, in the com- 
mon course of inheritance, have suc- 
ceeded to the crown. But the Infanta 
had, at the time of her espousals, so- 
lemnly renounced, in her own name, 
and in that of her posterity, all claim 
to the succession. This renunciation 
bad been confirmed in due form by 
the Cortes. A younger sister of the 
King had been the first wife of Leo 
)<)bi. Kmperor of Germany. Slie too 
lad f. her marriage renounced her 
<*laiiTi8 to the Spanish crown; but the 
Cortes had not sanctioned the renun- 
ciation, and it was therefore considered 
as invalid by the Spanish jurists, 
fi*uit of this marriage was a daughter, 
who had espoused the Elector of Ba- 
varia. The Electoral Piincc of Ba- 
varia inherited her claim to the throne 
of Spain. The Em|>eror Leopold was 
son of a daughter of Philip the Third, 
and was therefore first cousin to Charles. 
No renunciation whatever had been 
exacted from his mother at the time of 
her marriage. 

'Jlie question wa.s certainly very com- 
plicated. That claim which, according 
to the ordinary rules of inheritance, 
was the strongest, had been barred by 
a contract executed in the most bind- 
ing form. The claim of the liJectoral 
rrince of Bavaria was weaker. But 
so also was the contract which bound 
Iiim not to prosecute his claim. The 
only party ogainstwhom no instrument 
of renunciation could be produced was 
the party who, in re8pt‘ct of blood, had 
the weakest claim of all. 

As it was clear that great alarm 
would be excited throughout EurojK*. 
if either the Emfwror or the Dauphin 
should become King of Spain, each of 
those Princes offered to waive his pre- 
tensions in favour of his second son; 
the Emperor, in favour of the Arch- 
duke (Jharles, the Dauphin, in favour 
of Philip Ihikc of A*njou. 

Soon after the peace of Ryswick, 
William the Third and Lewis the 
Fourteenth detamiincd to settle the 
question of the succession without con- 
sulting cither Charles or the Emperenr. 
France, England, and Holland, l)ecame 
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parties to a treaty by which it was 
stipulated that the Electoral Prince of' 
Bavaria sliould succeed to Spain, the 
Indies, and tlic Ncthcrlanils. The 
Imperial family were to be bought off 
with the Milanese ; and the Duujdiin 
was to have the Two Sicilies. 

The great object of tlic King of 
Spain and of all his counsellors w’as to 
avert the dismembennent of the mo- 
narchy. In the hope of attaining this 
end, Cliarles determined to name a 
hiicecssor. A will was accordingly 
fram' d by which the crowm w^as be- 
fiueatiied to the Bavarian Prince. 
Unhappily, this will had scarcely been 
signed when the Prince died. TIic 
fjucfition was again unsettled, and pre- 
sented greater diflicultics than before. 

A new Treaty of Partition was con- 
< ludcd between France, England, and 
Holland. It w'jus agreed that Sj)ain, 
tlic Indies, and the Netherlands, should 
descend to the Archduke Charles. In 
return for this great concession made 
by tlic Bourbons to a rival house, it 
was agreed that Franco should have 
the Milanese, or an equivalent in a 
more commodious situation. The equi- j 
vidciit in view was tlic province of 
3x)rrninc. 

Arbutlinot, some years later, ridi- 
culed the Partition Treaty w'ith exqui- 
site humour and ingenuity. Every 
body must remember his description of 
the paroxysm of rage into which poor | 
old Lord Strutt fclJ, on hearing that his 
runaway serv'ant Nick Frog, his clothier j 
John Bull, and his old enemy Lewis 
Baboon, had conic with quudraiit.s, 
poles, and iiiKhonis, to survey his 
estate, and to draw liis will for him. 
Ixird Mahon speaks of the arrange- 
ment witli grave severity. lie calls it, 
“an iniquitous compact, coiicludcd 
without the slightest reference to the 
welfare of tlic states so readily par- 
celled and allotted ; insulting to the 
iridc of Spain, and tending to strip that 
country of its haili-won conquests*' 
The most serious part of tliis charge 
w ould apply to half the treaties wliich 
have been concluded in Europe quite 
ns strongly as to the iWtition Treaty. 
What regard was shown in tlic Treaty 
of the Pyrenees to the welfare of the 


]icoplc of Dunkirk and Roussillon, in 
the Treaty of Nimeguen to the weh'are 
of the people of Franchc Comte, in the 
treaty of Utrecht to the welfare of the 
people of Handers, in the treaty of 
1735 to the welfare of the people of 
Tuscany? ,A11 Europe remembers, 
and our latest posterity will, we fear, 
liave reason to remember how coolly, 
at the last great pacification of Christ- 
endom, the people of Poland, of Nor- 
way, of Belgium, and of Lombardy, 
were allotted to masters whom thc\ 
abhorred. The statesmen who nego- 
tiated the Partition Treaty were not so 
far beyond their age and ours in wisdom 
and virtue as to trouble themselves 
much about the hapjiincss of the people 
w'hom they were apportioning among 
foreign rulers. But it wall be difficult 
to ]>rovc that the stipulations which 
Lord Mahon condemns were in any 
respect unfavourable to the hap})iness 
of those who w'cro to be transferred 
to new' sovereigns. The Neapolitans 
would certainly have lost nothing by 
being given to the Dauphin, or to the 
Great Turk. Addison, who visited 
Naples about the time at which the 
Partition Treaty was signed, has left 
us a frightful description of the inis- 
government under which that jiart of 
the Spani.sh cm })i re groaned. As to 
the jicojde of Lorraine, an union with 
France would have been the luijtpiest 
event which could have befallen them. 
Ltwvis was already their sovereign for 
all ])urposes of cruelty and exaction. 
He had ke})t their countrj' during many 
years in hi.s own hands. At the peace 
of Rvswick, intleed, their Duke had 
been uUowtcI to return. But the con- 
dition's which had been imposed on him 
made him a mere vassal of France. 

"We cannot admit that the Treaty of 
Partition was objectionable because it 
“ tended to strip Spain of hard-won 
conquests.*’ Tlie inheritance was so 
vast, and the claimsints so mighty, that 
witliout some disraembemicut it was 
scarcely (lossiblo to moke a jxjaceable 
arrangement. If any dismemberment 
was to take place, tlie best way of 
effecting it surely was to separate from 
tlie monarchy those provinces wliich 
w’crc at a great distauoe from Spain, 
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which were not bjjanish in manners, 
in I ngaagfc, or in feedings, which were 
worse governed and less valuable 
than the old kingdoms of Castile and 
Arragon, and which, having always 
Iwicn govcnied by foreigners, would 
nof be likely to fed acutely ^he humili- 
ation of being turned over from one 
master to another. 

That England and Holland had a 
right to interfere is jtiain. The ques- 
tion of the Spanish succession -was not' 
an internal question, but an European 
(piestion. And this X^«wd Mahon ad- 
mits. lie thinks that when the evil 
had been done, and a French l‘nnce 
was reigning at the Escurial, Eng- 
land ami Holland were jii.'^tilied in 
attcmiuing, not merely to strip Spain 
of its remote, dependencies, hut to con- 
quer Spain itself; that they were justi- 
tied in attempting to put, not merely 
the passive Flemings and Italians, hut 
the reluetaiit Castilians and Asturians, 
under the dominion of ' stranger. 
The danger against which the l*arti- 
tion Treaty was intended to guard was 
}>recisdy the same danger whicli after- 
wards was made the* ground of war. It 
will Ikj difhuult to prove that a danger 
which was sufiiciciit to justify the war 
was insufficient to justify the provisions 
of the treaty. If, as liord Mahon con- 
tends, it wfis better that .Spain should 
be subjugated by main force than that 
she should be governed by a Bourbon, 
it was surely beft' r that she should be 
deprived of Siciir and the Milanese 
than tliat she should be governed by a 
Bourbon. 

Whether the trc’^ty was judiciously 
framed Is quite another que.«!tion. We 
di.sapprove of the stipulations. But 
wo disapprove of them, not because we 
think them bad, but because we think 
that there was no chance of their Kung 
execuiciL Lewis was the most faith- 
less of politicians. He hated the Dutch. 
He hated the Government which the 
Bevolution had cstablmhed in England. 
He had every diswsition to quarrel 
with his new allies. It was quite cer- 
tain th.it he would not observe his 
engagements, if it hould be for his 
interc.it to violate them. Even if it 
should be for his interest to observe 


them, it might well be doubted whether 
(he strongest and clearest interest 
would induce a man so haughty and 
self-willed to cooperate heartily with 
two governments which had always 
been the objects of his scorn and 
aversion. 

V’'hen intelligence of the second 
Partition Treaty arrived at Madrid, it 
ron.s''d to momentary energy the lan- 
guishing ruler of a languishing state. 
The Spanish ambassador at the court 
of L<. adv n was directed to remonstrate 
wdth i : •' government of William ; and 
his reiiionstrances were so insolent that 
ho was commanded to leave England. 
Charles retaliated by dismissing the 
lOnglish and Dutch ambassadors. The 
French king, though the chief author 
of the Partition Treaty, succeeded in 
turning the whole wrath of Charles and 
of the Spanish j,>eoplc from himself, 
and in directing it against the two 
maritime powers. Those powders had 
now no agent at Madrid. Tlieir per- 
fidious ally was at liberty to carry on 
his intrigues unchecked ; and ho fully 
availed liirnsclf of this advantage. 

A long contest was maintained with 
varying success by the factions which 
snn'onuded the miserable King. On 
the side of the Imperial family was the 
Queen, herself a Princess of that family. 
With her were allied the confessor of 
the King, and most of the ministers. 
On tlie other side were two of the most 
dexterous politicians of that age, Car- 
dinal Porto Currero, Archbishop of 
I’okulo, and llare.ourt, the ambassador 
of Lewis. 

Harcoiirt was a noble specimen of 
the French aristocracy in the days of 
its highest splendour, a finished gentle- 
man, a brave soldier, and a skilful di- 
plomatist, His courteous and insinu- 
ating manners, his Parisian vivacity 
tem|>ere<l with Castilian gravity, made 
him the favourite of the whole court. 
Ho became intimate with the grandees. 
He caressed the clergy. He dazzled 
the multitude by his magnificent style 
of living. The prejudices which tho 
fKJopic of Madrid had conceived against 
the French character, the vindictive 
feelings generated during centuries of 
uational rivaliy, gradually yielded to 
B 2 
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his arts; 'while the Austrian ambas- 
sador, a surly, pompous, niggardly 
German, made himself and his country 
more and more unpopular every day. 

Harcourt won over the court and the 
city : Porto Carrero managed tlie King. 
Never were knave and dupe better 
suited to each otlicr. Charles was sick, 
nervous, and extravagantly supersti- 
tious. Porto Carrero had leanied in 
the exercise of his profession the art of 
exciting and soothing such minds ; 
and he employed that art with the calm 
and demure cruelty which is the cha- 
racttristic of wicked and ambitious 
j)riests. 

He first supplanted the confessor, 
llie state of the poor King, during the 
conflict between his two spiritual ad- 
visers, was horrible. At one time he 
was induced to believe that his malady 
was the same with that of the wretches 
described in the New Testament, W'ho 
dwelt among the tombs, whom no 
<-halns could bind, and whom no man 
dared to ttf>]»roaeh. At another time 
a tKireeress who lived in the inoimtuins 
of the Asturias was consulted about 
his inulttdy. Several ]»ers(nis were a<’- 
eused of having bewitched him. Porto 
(/arrero rerominemled the appalling 
rile of exon*ihin, which was actually 
Ijorfonned. 'fhe ceremony made the 
|MM>r King more nen’<ius and miserable 
than ever. Rut it served the turn of 
the Cardinal, who, alter much secret 
trickery, succeeded in ea.siing out, not 
the devil, but the eonfc.ssor. j 

The next object w as to get rid of the 
Ministers. Madrid was supjdied with 
]»rovision 8 hy a monojKily. The go- 
vernment l(K»ked after this inoj>t deli- 
cate concern ns it looked alter every- 
thing else. The partisans of the House 
of llourbou took advantage of the j 
negligence of the administration. On 
a sudden Uic supply of food failed. 
Kx<»rhitant prices were demanded. 
The people rose. Tlie royal resulcnee 
was surrounded hy an immense multi- 
tude. lire Queen harangued them. 
The priests exhibited ilie host. All 
was in vain. It was neeessary to 
awaken the King titmi his uneasy 
ilet^p, and to cany' him to the halconC. 
There a solemn promise was given 


that the unpopular advisers of the 
crown should be forthwith dismissed. 
The mob left the palace and proceeded 
to pull down the Houses of the minis- 
ters. Tlie adherents of the Austrian 
line were thus driven from power, and 
the government was intrusted to the 
creatures of Porto Carrero. The King 
left the city in which he had suffered 
80 cruel an insult for the magnificent 
retreat of the Escurial. Here his hy- 
pochondriac fancy took a new turn. 
Like his ancestor Charles the Fifth, he 
was haunted by a strange curiosity to 
pry into the secrets of that grave to 
which he was hastening. In the ceme- 
tery which Philip the Second had 
formed beneath the pavement of the 
church of St. I^awrence, reposed tliree 
generations of Castilian princes. Into 
these dark vaults the unhappy mo- 
jiiareh descended by torchlight, and 
j fienetratcd to that superb and glo<»my 
! eliamlicr where, round the great black 
I crucifix, were ranged the cofiins of the 
I kings and queens of Spain. There he 
commundod his attendants to oiien the 
ma.s>y <*hcsts of bronze in which the 
relics of his ])redecessor 8 decayed. He 
IcMiked on tlic ghastly spectacle with 
little einotifm till the coffin of his first 
wife was unclowd, and She appeared 
b<‘I«)re him — such was the skill of the. 
cmhalmcr — in all her wcll-rcinem- 
beri'd beauty. He cast one glance on 
those Indovcd features, unseen for 
eighteen years, those features over 
which corruption wemed to have no 
}»owt r, and rushed from tlie vault, ex- 
claiming, ** She is with God ; and 1 
hlinll soon be with her.” The awful 
sight completed the ruin of his body 
and mind. The Escurial liecomc liate' 
tttl to him ; and he h.'istened to Aran- 
juc 7 .. But the shades and waters of 
that delicious islaud»garden, so fondly 
celebrated in the sjiwrkling verse of 
Caldeiv>n, brought no solace to their 
unturtunate master. Having tried me- 
dicine, exerciM*, and amusement in 
vain, he returned to Madrid to die. 

He was now l>e»et on everv side by 
\ the liold and skilful agents of the House 
|Ol Hoiirbon. The leading politicians 
; of his court assured him tliat Lewis, 
I and Lewis alone, was sufficiently pow- 
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erftil to i)TC8cnrc the Spanish monarchy 
undivided, and that Austria would be 
utterly unable to prevent the Treaty of 
Partition from being carried into effect 
Some celebrated lawyers gave it iuj their 
opinion that the act of renunciation 
executed by the late Queeh of France 
ought to be construed according to the 
spirit and not according to the letter. 
The letter undoubtedly excluded the 
French princes. The spirit was merely 
this, that ample security should be 
taken against tlic union of the French 
ond Spanish Crowns on one head. 

In all probability, neither political 
nor legal reasonings would have suf- 
ficed to overcome the partiality which 
Charles felt for tlie House of Austria. 
There had always been a close connec- 
tion between the two great royal lines 
which sprang from the marriage of 
Philip and Juana. Both had always 
regarded the French as their natural 
enemies. It was iicccs^arv to have re- 
course to religious toiTors i and l*orto 
Currero employed those terrors wdtli 
true profe.ssional skill. The King’s life 
was drawing to a close. Would tlic 
most C.itJ olic prince commit a great 
bin on the brink of the grave? And 
what could be a greater sin tlian, from 
Jill unreasonable attaidiincnt to a family 
name, from an unchristian antipathy 
to a rival house, to si t aside the right- 
tul heir of an immense monarchy ? 
'file tender conscience and tlio feehic 
intellect of Ch'^rlcs were strongly 
wrought ujxm by these appeals. At 
length Porto Carrero ventured* on a 
tniister-strOKC. He advised Charles to 
apply for counsel to tlic Poi>c. The 
King, who, in the simplicity of his 
heart, considered the successor of JSt. 
Peter as an infallible guide in spiritual 
matters, adopted the suggestion ; and 
Porto Carrero, who knew that his Ho- 
liness was a mere tool of France, 
awaited with perfect confidence the 
result of the application. In the an- 
swer which arrived from liome^ the 
King was solemnly reminded of the 
gTcat account which he was soon to 
render, and cautioned against the fla- 
grant injustice which he was tempted 
to commit. He was assured that the 
fight was %vitli the House of Bourbon, 


and reminded that his own salvation 
ought to bo dearer to him than tho 
House of Austria. Yet he still con- 
tinued irresolute. His attachment to 
his family, his aversion to France, were, 
not to be overcome even by Papal 
authority. At length he thought him- 
self actually dying. Then the cardinal 
redoubled his ellorts. Divine after di- 
vine, w'cll tutored for the occasion, was 
brought to the bed of the trembling 
penitent Ho was dying in the com- 
mis^ >)n of known sin. lie was de- 
franUiug his rclutivcs. lie was be- 
queathing civil war to his people. Ho 
yielded, and signed that memorable 
Testament, the cause of many <‘alami- 
tics to Europe. As he affixed his nomo 
to the instrument, he burst into tears. 
“ God,” he said, “ gives kingdoms and 
takes them away. I am already one 
of the dead.” 

Tlie will w'as kept secret during the 
short remainder of his life. On tho 
third of November 1700 he expired. 
All Madrid crowded to the palace. 
Tho gates were thronged. Tlie ante- 
chamber was lillcd with ambassadors 
and grandees, eager to learn what dis- 
positions th(5 deceased sovei'eigii had 
made. At length tho folding doors 
w'cre flung open. The Duke of Abran- 
tes came forth, and announced that 
the whole Spanish monarchy was he- 
quenthed to Philip Duke of Anjou. 
Cliaiics had directed that, during tho 
interval which rniglit elapse between 
his death and the arrival of his suc- 
<*e8sor, the government should Ijc ad- 
I ministered hy a council, of which l*orto 
I Carrero was tho chief member. 

Ixiwis acted, as the English ministers 
might have guessed that he would act. 
With scarcely tho show of hesitation, 
he broke through all the obligations of 
the Partition Treaty, and accepted for 
his grandson the splendid legacy of 
Ciiaritfs. Tho now sovereign hastened 
to take possession of his dominions. 
The wliolo cotirt of Franco accom- 
panied him to Sceaux. His brothers 
escorted him to that frontier which, os 
they weakly imagined, was to be a 
frontier no longer. ** The Pyrenees,” 
said Lewis, ** hiivo ceased to exist,” 
Those very Pyrenees, a few years later, 
n 3 
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were the theatre of a war hetween the 
heir of Lewis and the prince whom 
France was nev/ sending to govern 

Spain. 

If Charles had ransacked Earopc to 
find a successor whose moral and in- 
tellectual character resembled his own, 
he could not have chosen better. Phili}> 
was not so sickly as his predecessor, 
but he was quite as weak, jis indolent, 
and as superstitious ; lie very soon be- 
came quite as hypochondriacal and 
eccentric ; and he was even more 
LA'orious. He was indeed a husband 
of len thousand. 1 1 is lirst object, when 
lie bi-aiinc King of Spain, was to ]jro- 
enre a wife. Fniin the day of his 
niurringo to the day of her death, his 
lirst objeet was to have her near liim, 
and to do wdiat she wished. As soon 
us his wife died, his first object teas to 
procure, another. Another was found, 
as unlike llie former as possible. But 
she was a wile ; and Philip w'as content. 
Neither by day nor by niglit, neither in 
wKiekiu‘>s nor in lieahh, neither in time 
of Inisinei^s nor in time of relaxation, 
did lie ever sufi'er her to be absent 
from him for halt' an hour, llis mind 
was uaturully feeble ; and lie had re- 
ceived an (tideebling education. He 
Jiud been hrouglit up amidst the 
dull maguifieenee of 'S'ersailles. Ilia 
grandfatlicr was ns iiniierious and as 
ostentatious in his iiitereoursc with the 
loyal family as in public acts. All 
tiiusc who grew up immediately under 
the eye of Lewis hud the manners of 
jicrsons who had never known what 
it was to bo at ease. They were all 
tneiturn, shy, and awkward. In all of 
tlicm, exce])t the Duke of Burgundy, 
the evil went further than the manners. 
The Dauphin, the Duke of Ikrri, Philiji 
of Anjou, were men of insignificant 
chai'acters. lliey had no energy, no 
fore© of will. They had lK*cn so little 
accustomed to judge or to act for them- 
selves that implicit depeudeiux had 
iKJcomc nccessnrv to tlicir comfort. 
The new King Spain, cinaucif>iucti 
tVom control, resembled that wretched 
Dennan captive who, when the irons 
which he had worn for years were 
knocked ofl*. fell prostrate on the floor 
of his pnMin. The restraints which 


had enfeebled the mind of the young 
Prince were required to support it. 
Till he had a wife he could do nothing; 
and when he had a wife he did what 
ever she chose. 

While this lounging, moping boy 
was on his* way to Madrid, his grand- 
father was all activity. Lewis had no 
reason to fear a contest with the Em- 
pire single-handed. lie made vigorous 
preparations to cncomitcr Leopold. He 
overawed the States-General ^y means 
of a great army. He attempted to 
soothe the English government by fair 
l)rofessions. William was not deceived. 
He fully returned the hatred of jjcwis; 
and, if he had been free to act according 
to his own inclinations, he would have 
declared war as soon as the contents ol 
the will were known. But he was 
bound by constitutional restraints. 
Both his person and his measures wen, 
unpojnilar in England. His secluded 
life and lii.s cold manners disgusted a 
pi’Oide accustomed to the gracel’ul alF.i- 
bility of Charles the Second. Ills fo- 
reign accent and his foreign attachment‘s 
wercotfensive to the national prejudices, 
llis reign had been a season of distress, 
following a season of rapidly increasing 
prosperity. The burdens of the late 
war and the expense of restoring the 
currency had been severely felt. Niin^ 
clergymen out of ten were Jacubites 
at heart, rtkI had sworn allegiance to 
the new dyna.^ty, only in order to have 
their benefices. A large proportion of 
the countiy gentlemen belonged to the 
same party. The whole body of agri- 
cultural proprietors was hostile to that 
interest which the creation of the na- 
tional debt had brought into notice, 
and which was believed to be peculiarly 
favoured by the Court, the monied in- 
terest. The middle classes were fully 
determined to keep 4ut James and his 
family. But they regarded William 
only as the less of two evils ; and, as 
loiigaa there was no imminent danger of 
a counter-revolution, were disposed to 
thwart and mortify the sovereign by 
whom they were, nevertheless, ready 
to stand, in case of necessity, with their 
lives and fortunes. They were sullen 
and diwatisfied. “ Tliere was,” a» 
Somers expressed it in a remarkabio 
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letter to William, “a dcarlness and 
wai.: of spirit in the nation univcrsall}’’.” 

Every thing in England was going 
on as Lewis could have wished. The 
leaders of the Whig party had retired 
from power, and were extremely un- 
popular on account of th<^ unfortunate 
issue of the Partition Trcfity. The 
Tories, some of v/!iom ^'tili ca^t a lin- 
gering look towards St. Germain's, 
were in office, and had a decided ma- 
jority in the Iloir-e of Commons. 
William was so much emharrassed by 
the state of parties in England that he 
could not venture to mako war on the 
House of Bourbon, lie was sufficring 
under a complication of severe and in- 
curable diseases. There was every 
reason to believe that ji few months 
would ilissolvc the fragile* tic which 
hound up that feeble body with that 
ardent and unconquerable soul. If 
Lewis could succeed in preserving 
peace for a short time, it was probable 
fliat all his vast design would be 
seenrcly uccom]ilished. Just at this 
crisis, tlic most im}K.)rtant crisis of his 
life, hift pride ami ])assions hurried 
him into an error, wliieh undid all tlmt 
forty yc.ars of victory and intrigue had 
done, which produced the disineinbcr- 
ment of the kingdom of his grandson, 
and brought invasion, bankruptcy, and 
famine on his own. 

James the Second died at St. Ger- 
inaiu's. Ixjwis piiid him a farewell 
visit, and was r. • mucli moved by the, 
solemn parting, and by the grief of the 
exiled queen, that, losing siglit of all 
considerations <J policy, nnd actuated, 
as it should see a, merely by com- 
passion and by a not ungcnerou.s vanity, 
ho ivcknowledgcd the Prince of Wales 
as King of England. 

The iiidignation which the Castilians 
liad fell whetiH|they heard that three 
foreign powers had undertaken to 
rcguUUi* the Spanish succession was 
nothing to the rage with which the 
English learned ttiat their good neigh- 
bour had taklpi the trouble to provide 
them v ith a long. Whigs and Tories 
joined in CJondemniog the proceedings 
of the French Co-*rt. The cry far war 
%vaii raised by the city of I»ndon, and 
ef;hocd and rfx^chcHid from every comer 
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of the realm. William saw that his 
time was come. Though his n-asted 
and suffering bodylcould hardly move 
without support, his spirit was as ener- 
getic and resolute as when, at twenty- 
three, he bade defiance to the combined 
forces of England and France. He 
left the Hague, where he had been en- 
gaged in negotiating with the States 
and the Empero" a defensive treaty 
against the ambitious designs of the 
Bourbons. He flew to London. He 
ren- dc’ledtheministr}^ Ho dissolved 
the i ' irliament. I'he majority of the 
new House of Commons was with the 
King ; and the most vigorous prepa- 
rations were made for war. 

Before the commencement of active 
hostilities William was no more. But 
the Grand Alliance of the European 
Princes against the Bourbons was al- 
ready constructed. “ The master work- 
man died,” says Mr. Burke ; “ but tlie 
work was formed on true mechanical 
principles, and it was as truly wrought.” 
On the fifteenth of May, 1702, war was 
proclaimed by concert at Vienna, at 
London, and at the Hague. 

Thus commenced that great struggle 
l>v which Europe, from the Vistula to 
the Atlantic Ocean, was agitated during 
twelve years. The two hostile coalitions 
were, in respect of territory, wealth, 
and population, not unequally matched. 
On the one side were Franco, Spain, 
and Bavaria ; on the other, England, 
Holland, the Empire, and a crowd ol’ 
inferior Powers. 

That part of the war which Ix>rd 
Mahon has undertaken to relate, though 
not the least important, is certainly the 
least attractive. In Italy, in Germany, 
and in the Netherlands, great means 
were at the disposal of great generals. 
Mighty battles were fought. Fortress 
after fortress was subdued. The iron 
chain of the Belgian strongholds was 
broken. By a regular and connected 
series of o)>crations extending tlmmgii 
several years, the French were driven 
back from the Danulxi and the Po intfj 
their own provinces. The war in Spain, 
on the contrary, is made up of events 
which seem to have no dependence on 
each other. The turns of fortune rc- 
sembhi those which take place in a 
K 4 
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(jrcani. Victory and defeat are not impunity. The King sate eating and 
twowed by their usual consequences, drinking all night, lay in bed all day. 
Armies spring oulf of nothing, and melt yawned at the council table, and suf- 
into nothing. Yet, to judicious readers fered the most important papers to lie 
of history, the Spanish conflict is per- unopened for Aveeks. At length he 
haps mere interesting than the cam- was roused by the only excitement of 
paigns of Marlborough and Eugene, which his sluggish nature was suscep- 
Thc fate of the Milanese and of the tiblc. His grandfather consented to 
Low Countries ivas decided by military let him have a ivifc. The choice Avas 
skill. The fate of Spain was decided fortunate. Mriria Ixmisa, Princess of 
by the peculiarities of the natiomd Savoy, a beautiful and graceful girl of 
character. thirteen, already a woman in person 

When the war commenced, the and mind at an age Avhen the females of 
young King was in a most deplorable colder climates are still children, \a’ is 
situation. On his arrival at Madrid, he the person selected. The King re- 
found Poito Carrero at the head of solved to give her the meeting in Cata- 
aflkirs, and he did not think fit to'^dis- Ionia. He left his capital, of Avhich ho 
place the man to whom he owed his Avas already tlioroughly tired. At tet- 
erown. The Cardinal was a mere in- ting out he Avas mobbed by a gang of 
triguer, and in no sense a statesman. l)cggars. He, however, made his way 
He had acquired, in the Court and in through them, and repaired to Barce- 
thc cotd’essional, a rare degree of skill Iona. 

in all the tricks by Avliich Aveak minds Lewis Avas i)erfectly aware that the 
are managed. But of the noble science Queen Avould govern Philip. He, ac- 
of government, of the sources of na- eordingly, looked about for someWdy 
tional prosperity, of the causes of na- to govern the Queen. Ho selected the 
tional deeuy, he knew no more tlian Princess Orsini to be first lady of the 
his nuiKicr. It is curious to observe beUchumber, no insignificant post in 
the contrast between the dexterity Aviih the lumsehold of a very young wife, 
which Ik* ruled the conscience of a and a very uxorious husband. The 
fiKdisli valctudiiinrian, and the imhc- Princess was the daughter of a French 
cility Ai'hicli he showed when placed at peer, and Uic widow of a Spanish 
the head of an empire. On AA'Iiat graiidee. She AViis, therefore, admi- 
groumls Lord Million represents the rably fitted by her position to be the 
Cardinal as a man “ of splendid gc- instrumeiit of the Court of Versailles 
niu.s,” “ of vast abilities," wc arc unable at the Court of Madrid. The of 
to discover. Lewis was of a very dif-, Orleans called her, in words too *eoarsc 
fereut o[)inion, and IjQma was very for translation, the Lieutenant of Cap- 
seldom mistaken in his judgment of tain Maiutenon : and the appcllntion 
character. ** Every body,” says he, in was well deserved. She aspired to 
a letter to his ambassador, “ knows play in Spain the port which Madame 
how incapable the Cardinal is. He is do Maintenon had played in France, 
an object of contempt to his country- But, though at least equal to her mo- 
raen.” del in wit, information, and talents for 

A fcAv miserable savings were made, intrigue, she had iio| that self-com- 
Avhich ruined individuals without pro- mund, that patience, tl||fcimpt'rturbaUlo 
dining any pi*reeptiblo benefit to the oAcnness of temper, which had raised 
state. The jhiUcc la'came more and the Avidow of a buftbon to be tho i^n- 
inore inefiicieat. Tlic disorders i>f the sort of the proudest of kings. The 
capital were increased by the amvul Princess Avas more than fifty years 
of French adA'cnturers, the reliisc old, but was still vainUl.her fine eyes, 
of Parisian brothels and gaming- and her fine aliapo ; Wt still dressed 
houses. These wretches considered in the style of a girl; and she still 
the S|mniards as a subjugated race carried her flirtations so far as to give 
whom the countrymen of the new (occasion 1 or scandal. She was, how- 
sovereign might elieat and insult with | ever, polite, eloquent, and not ded- 
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netit in strength of mind. The bitter 
Saint Simon o\vn8 that no person 
whom she wished to attach could long 
resist the graces of her manners and of 
her conversation. 

We have not time to relate how she 
obtained, and how she preserved, her 
<*mpire over the young couple in whose 
iionschold she was placed, how she be- 
came so powerful, that neither minister 
of Spain nor ambassador from Franco 
could 3tan(" against her, how Lewis 
himr*elf was compelled to court her, 
how she received orders from i/’er- 
sailles to retire, how the Queen t(K>k 
part with her favourite attendant, how 
the Iving took part with the Queen, 
and how, after much squabbling, lying, 
shuffling, bullying, and coaxing, the 
dispute was adjusted. We turn to the 
events of tlie war. 

When hostilities were proclaimed 
at Ijondon, Vienna, and the Hague, 
Philip was at Naples. He had been 
with groat difficulty prevailed tipon, 
by the most urgtint representations 
from Versailles, to separate himself 
from his wife, and to repair without 
her to his Italian dominions, which 
w'crc then menaced by the Kmperor. 
The Queen acted as llegent, and, 
i'hild as she was, seems to liavc been 
quite as competent to govern the king- 
dom 08 her husband or any of his mi- 
nisters. 

In August, 1702, an armament, 
under the cornu* uul of the Duke of 
Ormond, appeared off Cadiz. The 
Spanish authorities had no funds and 
no regular troops. The nat ional spirit, 
however, supplied,. n some dcgri'c, what 
w'as wanting. The nobles and farmers 
advanced money. The pisosantry ntre 
formed into what the Spanish writers 
cull bands of heroic patriots, and what 
Gcn<*ral BtanJMipe calls **a rascally 
foot militia,** If the invaders had acted 
wiili vigour and judgment, Cadiz w ould 
pftibably have fallen. But the chiefs 
of the expediti^ were divided by na- 
tional and proBiional feelings, Dutch 
against Kiigliin, and laud against sea. 
Sparre, the Dutch general, was sulky 
and perverse. Bellasys, the English 
general, embezzled the stores. Lord 
Mahon imputes the ill temper of Sparre 


to the influence of the republican insti- 
tutions of Holland, . By parity of rea- 
son, we suppose that he would impute 
the peculations of Bellasys to the in • 
fluence of the monarchical and aristo- 
cratical institutions of England. The 
Duke of Ormond, who had the com- 
mand of the whole expedition, proved 
on this occasion, os on every other, 
destitute of the qualities which groat 
emergencies require. No discipline 
was kept; the soldiers were suffered to 
rob jiMfl insult those whom it was most 
desinii/.c to conciliate. Churches were 
robbed; images were pulled down; 
nuns|^werc >’iolatcd. The oflicers shared 
the spoil instead of punishing the 
spoilers; and at Inst the armament, 
loaded, to use the words of Stanhope, 
“ with a great deal of plunder and in- 
famy,** quitted the scene of E8scx*8 
glory, \leaving the only Spaniaid of 
note who had declared for them to bo 
hanged by his countrymen. 

The fleet was off the const of Por- 
tugal, on the w'ay back to England, 
when the Duke of Ormond received 
intelligence that the treasure- ships from 
America had just arrived in Europe, 
and had, in order to avoid his nrma- 
ment, repaired to the harbour of Vigo. 
The cargo consisted, it •was said, of 
more tJian three millions sterling in 
gold and silver, besides much valuable 
merchandise. The pro.spcct of plunder 
reconciled nil disputes. Dutch and 
English, admirals and generals, were 
equally eager for action. The Spaniards 
miglit with the greatest ease have se- 
cured ll»c treasure by simply landing 
it ; but it was a fundamental law ol 
Spanish trade that the galleons should 
unload at Cadiz, and at Cadiz only. 
The Chamber of Commerce at Cadiz, 
in the true spirit of monopoly, refused, 
even at this conjuncture, to bate one 
jot of its privilege. The matter was 
referred to the Council of the Indies. 
That bofly deliberated and hesitated 
just a day too long. S^jine feeble pre- 
parations for defence were made. Two 
ruined towers U the mouth of the bay 
of Vigo were garrisoned by a few ill- 
armed and untrained rustics; a boom 
was thrown across the entrance of the 
basin; and a few French ships of war. 
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, which had convoyed the j^allcons from 
America, were moored within. But 
all was to no purpose. The English 
ships broke the boom ; Onnond and 
his soldiers scaled the forts ; the 
French burned their ships, and escaped 
to the shore. Tlie conquerors shared 
some millions of dollars ; sonic millions 
more were sunk. When all the gal- 
leons had fwen captured or de.stroycd 
came an order in due form allowing 
them to unload. 

When Philip returned to ^Madrid in 
the licginning of 1703, he found the 
ti nances more ombunrassed, the people 
more discontented, and the hostile coa- 
lition more formidable than ever. The j 
Jo.ss of the galleons had occasioned a 
great deficiency in the revenue. The 
Admiral of Castile, one of the greatest 
subjects in Euroixi, had fled to Lisbon 
and sworn allegiance to the Archduke. 
The King of Portugal soon after ac- 
kiuiwledge.d Charles as King of Spain, 
and prcjiarcd to su[>port the title of the 
House of Austria by arms. 

On the other side, Lewis sent to tin* 
as.si.staucc of his grandson an army of 
12,000 men, eomm.andcd by the Duke 
of Berwick. Benvick was tlte son of 
James t!u’ S^'condand Arabella Clmreh- 
ill. He had Iwcti Ijronght up to expect 
the highest honours wlueii an Knglisli 
subject could enjoy ; but the whole 
course of his life was chjinged by the 
revolution wliich overthrew his in- j 
tatnated father. Benvick became :ui 
c'.xile, H man without n country ; and 
from that time fonvard his camp was 
to him in the place of a country, and 
}>roh;8sional honour was his patriotism, 
lie ennobled bis wretcheil codling, 
'rhere was a stem, cold, Brntus-like 
viriiio in the manner in which he tlis- 
idnirgcd the dutic.s of a aoldicr of for- 
tune. His militiiry fidelity wa.s tried 
by the stn^ngest temptations, and was 
found invincible. At one time he 
fought against his uncle; at another 
time h« fought apiinst the cause of his 
brother ; yet be was never susjKJctcd 
of treaehery, or even of alack ness. 

Early in 1704 an ortby, coniijoscd of 
English, Dutch, and Portuguese, was 
assembled on die wcateni frtmtier of 
Sjuiin. The Airiiduke Charlrs had 


arrived nt Lisbon, and appeared in 
person at the head of his troops. The 
military skill of Berwick held 'the 
Allies, wlio were commanded by Lord 
Galway, in check througli the whole* 
campaign. On the south, however, 
a great blow was struck. An English 
fleet, under Sir George Rooke, having 
on board several regiments commanded 
by the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, 
appeared before the rock of Gibraltar. 
Tliat celebrated stronghold, which na- 
ture has made all but impregnable, 
and against which all the resource, of 
the militar}" art have been employed 
in vain, was taken as easily as if it had 
been an open village in a plain. The 
garrison went to say their prayers in- 
stead of standing on their guard. A 
few English sailors climbed the rock. 
The Spaniards ea})itnlated; and tin* 
British flag was jdaced on those ram 
parts from which the combined armies 
and navies of France and Spain have 
never been able to pull it down. Rooke 
proceeded to Malaga, gave battle in 
the nciglihourhood of tliat port to a 
I French squadron, and after a doubtful 
action returned to England. 

I But greater events were at hand, 
j The Engli.sh govtTument had dctcr- 
I mined to send an ex]>edition to Spain, 
j under the cKunnuind of Charles Mor- 
, (lutint Karl of Peterborough. This 
I man was, if not the greatest, yet as- 
suredly the mo.st extraordinary chn- 
rnetcr of that age, the King of Sweden 
himself not excepted. Indeed, Peter- 
borough may be described as a jxdite, 
learned, and amorous Charles the 
Twelfth. His courage had all the 
French impetuosity, and all the Englisli 
steadiness. His fertility and activity 
of mind were almost beyond Injlief. 
They appeared in ©verj' thing that ho 
did, in his cam^mign^ in his negotia- 
tions, in his familiar <!orre.spondcnce, 
in bis lightest and mo.st unstudied con- 
versation. He was a kind friend, a 
generous enemy, and in deportment a 
thorough gentleman. Illut his s{>lendid 
talents and virtues wore rendered al- 
most useless to his country, by his le- 
vity, his restlessness, his irriubiltty, his 
morbid craving for novelty and for ex- 
citement, His weaknesses had not 
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only brought him, on more than one 
oct .ision, into serions trouble; but had 
impelled him to some actions altogether 
unworthy of his humane and noble 
nature. Kepose was insupportirble to 
him. He lored to fly round Kuropc 
faster than a travelling ironrier. He 
was at the Hague one week, at Vienna 
the next. Then he took a fancy to see 
Madrid; and he had scarcely reached 
Madrid, when he ordered horses and 
set oT for Copenhagen. No atten<lants 
could keep up with his sf^cd. No 
bodily inlirmitics coaid coniine him. 
Old age, disease, imndnent death, pro- 
duced scarcely any etlcct on his in- 
trepid spirit. Just before he underwent 
the most hoiTible of surgical opera- 
tions, his conversation was as sprightly 
as that of a young man in the full 
vigour of health. On the day alter the 
operation, in 6]iitc of the entreaties of 
his medical advisers, lit* >voul(i set out ' 
on a journey. His flgure was that of 
a skeleton. But his ehi*' c mind sup- 
ported him under fatigues and siilicr- 
ings which seemed sullicicnt to bring 
the most robust m.an to the grave. 

( ’liange of employment was as neces- 
sary to him as ciiaiigc of jilace. He 
loved to dictate six or seven letters at 
once. Tliosewho had to transact busi- 
ness with him eoraplaincd that though 
he talked with great ability on every 
subject, he could never be kept to the 
}»oint. “I^ird Feterborough,” said 
Pope, “ would say very pretty and 
lively things in his letters, but tliey | 
would be rather too gay and wander- j 
mg; wheieas, were Ixird Bolingbrokc | 
to write to an <*i .peror, or to a states- j 


I in the lines in which the author of that 
clever little poem, Monka and Giants^ 
lias described Sir Tristram. 

** His birth, it seems, hy Merlin’s calcu- 
lation, 

Was under Venus, Mercury, and Bf ars ; 

His mind with ail their attributes was 
mixed, 

And, like those planets, wandering and 
unfixed. 

“ From realm to iisidm he ran, and never 
staid: 

Hingdoius and crowns he wen, and gave 
away; 

1 ^ st caiM ns if his labours were repaid 

li> *.he mere noise and movement of the 
fray ; 

N ' conquests nor acquirements had ho 
made ; 

liis chief delight was, on some fostivo 
day 

To rid<i triumphant, prodigal, and proud. 

And shf wor his wealth amidst the shout- 
ing crowd. 

‘"His schemes of war were sudden, unfore- 

SWill, 

Inexplicable both to friend and foe; 

It s<‘(Mned as if some momentary spleen 

inspired the project, and impelled the 
blow ; 

And most his fortune and success were 
seen 

With means the most iuadequato and 
low ; 

Blost master of himself, and least encum- 
bered, 

Wlien overmatched, entangled, and out- 
numbered,” 

In June, 1705, this rcmnrkal)Ie man 
an-ived in Lisbon with five thotisand 
Dutch and English soldiers. Thc»*«‘ 

I the Archduke embarked witli a largo 
I train of atKmdants, whom Petcr- 
iKirough entertained magnificently dur- 
ing the voyage at his own expense. 
From Lisbon the armament proceeded 
to Gibraltar, and, having taken the 
I’rince of Hesse Darmstadt on board. 


jnan, he \yould fix on that point which ' steered towards the north-east along 
was the most material, woidd set it in j the coast of Spain, 
the strongest and finest light, and man- I The first place at which the expedi- 
age it so as to make it the most ser- ; tioii touched, after leaving Gibraltar, 
viceable to hia par^xise.” ^Vhat Feter- ! was Altca in Valencia. The wretched 


boroug!: was to Boliugbrokc os a writer, ! misgovern ment of Fhilip had excited 
ho was to MarllKirough as a general. I great discontent throughout this pro- 
Hc was, in truth, the last of the knights- vince. The invaders were eagerly wcJ- 
errant, brave to temcrify, lilwral to corned. The peasantry flocked to the 
profusion, coirteouis in his dealings shore, bearing {urovisions, and shouting, 
with enemies, the protcctur of the op- ** Long live Charles tlie Third.” l*ho 


presided, the adorer of women- His I neighbouring fortress of Deniasurren- 
virtuei and vices were tltpsi* of the j dered without a blow. 

Konnd Tulde. Indwd, his character | The imagination of Peterborough 
can hardly be better summed up, than | took fire. He conceived the hope of 
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dnishiag the war at one blow. Madrid 
was but a hundred and fifty miles dis> 
tant. There was scarcely one fortified 
place on the road. The troops of 
‘Philip were either on the frontiers of 
Portugal or on the coast of Catalonia. 
At the capital there was no military 
force* except a few horse who formed 
a guard of honour round the person of 
Philip. But the scheme of pushing 
into the heart of a great kingdom with 
an army of only seven thousand men» 
was too daring to please the Archduke. 
The Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, who, 
in the reign of the late King of Spain, 
had been Governor of Catalonia, and 
who overrated his own influence in 
that ])rovince, was of opinion that they 
ought instantly to proceed thither, and 
to attack Barcelona. Peterborough 
was hampered by his instructions, and 
found it necessary to submit. 

On the sixteenth of August the fleet 
anived before Bnrcolonu ; and Peter- 
borough <bund that the task assigned 
to him by the Archduke and the Prince 
was one of almost insuperable dilH- 
culty. One side of the city was pro- 
tected by the sea; the other by the 
atrong fortifications of Monjuich. The 
walls were so extensive, that thirty 
thousand men would hcan^ely liave 
been sufiieieiit to invest them. 'Die 
garrison was as numerous as the be- 
sieging army. The best oflicers in the 
JSjJonish service were in the town. The 
hojK'S which the Prince of Darmstadt 
had formed of a general rising in Ca- 
talonia were grievously disappointed. 
The, invaders were joined only by 
aliout fifteen hundred armed peasants, 
whoso services cost more than they 
were worth. 

No general was ever in n more de- 
plorable situation than that in whii h 
Peterborough was now ))lactMl. He 
had always objected to the scheme of 
besieging Barcelona. His objections 
luwi been overruled. Ho had to ex- 
ecute a project which he liad constantly 
ivpresented as impracticable. His camp 
was divided into hostile factions, and 
ho was censured by all. The Arch- 
duke and the Princo blamed him fur 
not proceeding instantly to take tl»e 
town i but suggested no plan by which 


seven thousand men could be enabled 
to do the work of thirty thousand. 
Others blamed their general for giving 
up his own opinion to the childish 
whims of Charles, and for sacrificing 
his men in an attempt to perform what 
was impossible. The Dutch commander 
positively declared that his soldiers 
should not stir : Lord Peterborough 
might give what orders he chose ; but 
to engage in such a siege was madness ; 
and the men should not be sent to cer- 
tain death when there was no chance 
of obtaining any advantage. 

At length, after three weck.s of inac- 
tion, Peterborough announced his fixed 
determination to raise the siege. The 
heavy cannon were sent on board. 
Preparations w^crc made for reembark- 
ing the troops. Charles and the Prince 
of Hesse were furious ; but most of the 
officers blamed their general for having 
delayed so long the measure which he 
had at last found it necessary to take. 
On the twelfth of September there were 
rejoicings and public entertainments in 
Barcelona for this great deliverance. 
On the following morning the English 
fliHg was flying on the ramparts of 
Monjuich. The genius and energy of 
one man bad supplied the place of 
forty battalions. 

At midnight Peterborough had called 
on the Prince of Hesse, with whom he 
had not for some time been on 6j>eak- 
ing terms. I have resolved, sir,” 
said the Earl, “ to attempt an assault ; 
you may accompany us, if you think 
fit, and see whether 1 and my men de- 
serve what you have been pleased to 
•say of us.” The Prince was startled. 
The attempt, he said, was hopeless ; 
but ho was ready to take * his shore; 
and, without further discussion, ho 
called for his horse. 

Fifteen hundred English soldiers 
were assembled under tlic Earl. A 
thousand more had been posted as a 
body of reserve, at anoighlK)uni)g con- 
vent, under the command of Stanhope. 
After a winding march along the foot 
of the hills, Peterborough and his little 
anny reached the walls of Monjuich. 
There they halted till daybreak. Ai 
soon as they were descried, the enemy 
advanced into the outer ditch to meet 
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thciK. Thii was the event on which 
Peterbe-rough had reckoned, nnd for 
which his men were prepared. The 
English received the lire, rushed for- 
leaped into the ditch, put the 
Spaniards to flight, and entered the 
works together with thf fugitives. 
Before the garrison had recovered from 
their first surprise, the Earl was master 
of the outworks, had taken several 
pieces of cannon, ana had thrown up a 
breastw’ork to defend his men. lie 
then sent off for Stanhope’s reserve. 
While lie was waiting for this rein- 
forcement, news arrived that three 
thousand men were marching from 
Barcelona towards Monjuich. lie in- 
stantly rode out to take a view of 
them ; but no sooner had he left his 
troo]>8 than they were seized with a 
panic. Their situation was indeed full 
of danger ; they had l)ecn brought into 
Monjuich, they scarcely knew how ; 
their numbers were small ; their gene- 
ral was gone : their heartp failed tlicm, 
and they were proceeding to evacuate 
the fort. Peterborough received in- 
formation of these occurrences in time 
to stof) the retreat. He galloped up to 
the fugitives, addressed a few W'ords to 
them, and put himself at their head. 
The sound of liis voice and the sight of 
his face restored all their courage, and 
they marched back to their former 
position. 

The I’rince of Hesse had fallen in 
the contusion *>! ’he assault ; hut every 
thing else w'crit well. Staiiho[)e ar- 
rived ; the detachment whicli had 
marched cut of Barcelona retreated ; 
the heuvy canrio” were disembarked, 
and brought to bear <m the inner forti- 
fications of Monjuich, which speedily 
fell. I'eterborough, with his usual ge- 
nerosity, rescued the Spanish soldiers 
from the fer«)city of his victorious army, 
and pa d the last honours with great 
pomp to hU rival the l*rincc of Hesse. 

The reduction of Mon juich was "the 
first of a series of brilliant exploits. 
Barcelona fell ; and Peterborough had 
the glory of taking, with a handful of 
men, one of the largest and strongest 
towns of Europe • He had also the 
gloiy, not less dear to his chivalrous 
temper, of saving the life and honour 


of the beautiful Duchess of Popolly 
whom he met flying with dishevelled 
hair from the fury of the soldiers. Ho 
availed himself dexterously of the jea- 
lousy with which the Catalonians re- 
garded the inhabitants of Castile. Ho 
guaranteed to the province in tho 
capital of which he was now quartered 
all its ancient rights and liberties, and 
thus succeeded ir attaching the popu- 
lation to the Austrian cause. 

The open country now declared in 
fav( ur of Charles. Tarragona, Tor- 
tosa, • Jerona, Lerida, Sen Mateo, threw 
open their gates. The Spanish govern- 
ment sent the Count of Las Torres with 
seven thousand men to reduce San 
Mateo. The Earl of Petcrliorough,, 
w ith only twelve hundred men, raised 
ihc siege. His officers advised him to 
be content with this extraordinary suc- 
cess. Charles urged him to return to 
Barcelona ; but no remonstrances could 
stop such a spirit in the midst of such 
a career. It was the depth of winter. 
The country was mountainous. Tho 
roads were almost impassable. The 
men were ill-clothed. The horses were 
knocked up. The retreating army was 
far more numerous than the pursuing 
army. But difficulties and dangers 
vanished before the energy of Peter- 
borough. He pushed on, driving Las 
Torres before him. Nules surrendered 
to the mere terror of liis name ; and, 
on the fourth of February, 1706, ho 
arrived in triumph at Valencia. There 
he learned that a body of four thousand 
men was on tho inarch to join Las 
Torres. He set out at dead of night 
from Valencia, passed thcXucar, came 
uncxficctedly on the encampment of 
till! enemy, and slaughtered, dispersed, 
or took the whole reinforcement. Tho 
Valencians could scarcely believe their 
eyes when they saw "the prisoners 
brought in. 

In the mean time the Courts of 
Madrid and Versailles, exasperated and 
alarmed by the fall of Karcelona and by 
the revolt of the aurroanding country, 
determined to make a great eflbrt. A 
large army, nominally commanded by 
Philip, but really under the orders of 
Marshal Tesse, entered Catalonia. A 
fleet under the Count of Toulouse, ono 
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of tlie natural children of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, appeared before the port 
of Barcelona. The city was attacked 
at once by sea and land. The person 
of the Archduke was in considerable 
danger. Peterborough, at the head of 
about three thousand men, marched 
with great rapidity from Valencia. 
To give battle, with sp small a force, 
to a great regular army under the 
< ondtJCt of a Marshal of France, would 
have been madness. The Earl there- 
fore made war after the fasliion of the 
Minas and Empccinados of our own 
time. Ho took his post on the neigh- 
bouring mountains, harassed the enemy 
with incessant alarms, cut off their 
stragglers, intercepted their commu- 
nications with tho interior, and in- 
troduced supplies, both of men and 
jirovisions, into the town. He saw, 
liowever, that the only hope of the be- 
sieged was on the side of the sea. His 
eoinmission from the British goveni- 
inent gave him supreme power, not 
only over the army, hut, whenever he 
bhonUl l»e actually on board, over the 
navy also. He put out to sea at night 
in an 0 ]u?n boat, without conimuni- 
i’uting his design to any person. He 
was picked up, several leagues from 
the shore, by one of the ships of the 
Engbsii squadron. As soon as he was 
on hoard, he announced himself as first 
in coTumand, and sent a pinnace with 
Ids orders to the Admiral. Had these 
orders been given a few hours earlier, 
it is probable that the whole French 
deet w'ould have been taken. As it 
was, the Count of Toulouse put out to 
sea. The }X)rt was open. The town 
was relieved. On the following night 
tho enemy raised the siege and rc- 
in uted to Roussillon. Peterborough 
teturnod to Valencia, ii place which he 
preferred to every other in Spain ; and 
Philip, who had Iwen some weeks ab- 
bcnl from his wife, could endure the 
misery of separation no longer, and 
dew to n*join her at Madrid. 

At Madrid, however, it was impos- 
sible for him or for her to remain. 
The splendid success which Peter- 
Wrougti had obtained on the eastern 
ccMUU of the I^nintula had inspired the 
sluggish Galway with cmulatim). He 


advanced into the heart of Spain. Ber- 
wick retreated. Alcantara, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Salamanca fell, and tho 
conquerors marched towards the ca- 
pital. 

Philip was earnestly pressed by his 
advisers to rpmovc the scat of govern- 
ment to Burgos. The advanced guard 
of the allied army was already seen on 
the heights above Madrid. It was 
knowm that the main body was at 
hand. The unfortunate Prince fled 
with his Queen and his household. 
The royal wanderers, after travelling 
eight (lays on bad roatls, under a burn- 
ing sun, and sleeping eight nights in 
miserable hovels, one of which fell 
dow'n and nearly crushed them both 
to death, reached the metropolis of 
Old Castile. In the mean time the in- 
vaders had entered Madrid in triumph, 
and had proclaimed the Archduke in 
the streets of the imperial city. Arra • 
gou, ever jealous of the Castilian as 
eendcncy, followed the example of 
Catalonia. Saragossa rcv(dted without 
s(M*ing an enemy. The govcrnorVhom 
Philip had set over Carthagena be- 
trayed his trust, and surrendered to 
the Allies tho best arsenal and the 
last ships w’hleh Spain [>088e88cd. 

Toledo had been for some time tlie 
retreat of tw^o ambitious, turbulent 
imd vindictive intriguers, the Queen 
Dowager and Cardinal Porto Carrero. 
They hud long been deadly enemies. 
They had led the adverse factions of 
Austria and France. Encli had in 
turn .domineered ov(t the wTak and 
disordered mind of the late King. At 
length the impostures of the priest hod 
triumphed over the blandishments of 
the woman ; Porto Carrero had re- 
mained vict(»riou8 •, and the Queen had 
fled in shame and mortification, from 
the court where she had once been 
supreme. In her retirement she waa 
soon joined by him whose arts had 
destroyed her influence. The Car- 
dinal, having held power just long 
enough to convince all parties of his 
incomiHJtency, had besen dismissed to 
his See, cursing his own folly and the 
ingratitude of the House which he had 
sen'ed too well. Common interests 
and common enmities reconciled the 
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fiilien rivals. Austrian troop» 

were admitted into Toledo without 
o}>position. The Queen Dowager flung 
oir that mournful garb which the widow 
of a King of Spmn wears through her 
V. hole life, and blazed forth in jcu vis. 
The Cardinal blessed the standards of 
tlie invaders in liis magnificent ca- 
tiicdral, and lighted up his palace in 
liunour of the great deliverance. It 
seemed tliat the struggle had ternii- 
iKitcd in favour of the Archduke, and 
that nouiing remained for Philip but a 
prompt flight into the dominions of 
his grandfather. 

So judged those who were ignorant 
of the character and habits <>f the 
Spanish people. There is no country 
in Europe wliicli it is so easy to over- 
run as Spain: there is no Cf)mitry in 
Europe wliich it is more diflicult to 
conquer. Nothing can be more con- 
temptible than the regular military re- 
sistance which Spain oflers to an in- 
vader ; nothing more fonniduble than 
the energy which she i)ut8 lorth when 
her regular military resistance hits been 
beaten down. Her (irmics have long 
Ijonie too much resemblance to mobs; 
but her mo s liave had, in an unusual 
degree, the spirit of armies. The sol- 
dier, as compared with other soldiers, 
is deticient in military qualities ; but 
the i>eiisant has as much e f those qua- 
lities as the soldier. In no country 
liave such strong fonresses })cen taken 
by surjmse; in no «:ountry have unfor- 
tilied towns mad., so furious and ob- 
stinate a re^istanee to great armies. 
War in Spain has, from the days of 
the Konians, had a character of its 
own ; it is a tire winch cannot be riik<-d 
out ; it burns fiercely under the em- 
bers; and long after it has, to all 
seeming, Wen extinguished, bursts forth 
more viob ntly than ever. This was 
seen in tbe hist war. Spain had no 
army vrhich could have looked in the 
face an equal number of French or 
I^ussian soldiers; hut one day laid the 
I^russian monarchy in the dust ; one 
day put the croAvn of I ranee at the 
disposid of invaders. No Jena, no 
Waterloo, would hti'e enabled Joseph 
to rtugu in quiet at Madrid, 

The conduct of th^ Castilians through- 


2h5 

out the W’’ar of the Succession was 
most chai*actcristic. W’^ith all the odds 
of number and situation on their side, 
♦^hey had been ignominiously Waten. 
All the European dependencies of the 
Spanish crown were lost. Catalonia, 
Arragon, and Valencia had acknow- 
ledged the Austrian Prince. Gibraltar 
had been taken by a few sailors ; Bar- 
celour. stoimed by a few dismounted 
dragoons. The invaders had pene- 
trated into the centre of the Peninsula, 
and M ere quartered at Madrid and 
Tolc<h While these events had been 
in progress, the imtion had scarcely 
given a sign of life. The rich could 
hardly be prevailed on to give or to 
lend for the sup)>ort of war; the troops 
Iiud shown neither discipline nor cou- 
rage; and now at last, when it seemed 
that all was lost, when it seemed that 
the most sanguine must relinquish all 
hope, the national spirit aw't>ke, fierce, 
})roiKl, and unconquerable. The people 
hud been sluggish when the circum- 
stances miglit well have inspired hope; 
they reserved all their energy for what 
appeared to be a season of despair, 
Castile, I^on, Andalusia, Estremadura, 
rose at once; every peasant procm*ed 
a firelock or u pike ; the Allies were 
masters only of the' ground on which 
ihey trod. No soldier could wander a 
hundred yards from the main body of 
the invading army without imminent 
risk of being poniarded. The country 
through which the con(|ueror3 had 
pass(‘d to Madrid, and which, as they 
thought, they had subdued, was all in 
arms behind them. Their communi- 
cations with Portugal were cut off. In 
the mean time, money began, for the 
lirst time, to flow rapidly into the trea- 
.sury of the fugitive king. “ 'JIic day 
before yesterday,** says the Princess 
Orsini, in u letter written at this time, 

“ the priest of a village which contains 
only a hundred and twenty liouscs 
brought a hundred and twenty pistoles 
to the Queen. * My flock,* said he, 

* are ashamed to send you so little ; 
but they beg you to believe that in 
tills purse there arc a hundred and 
twenty hearts faithful even to the 
dentil.* The good man wept aa he 
s]x)kc; au.l indeed wc wept too. Yea** 
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another small village, in which 
incrc arc only twenty houses, sent us 
■llfty pistoles.*’ 

While the Castilians were everywhere 
arming in the cause of Philip, the 
Allies were serving that cause as^ effec- 
tually by their mismanagement. Gal- 
way staid at Madrid, where his soldiers 
indulged in such boundless licentious- 
ness that one half of them were in the 
hofq^atals. Charles remained dawdling 
in tJatalonia, Peterborough had taken 
lleqtiena, and wished to march from 
Valencia towards Madrid, and to ef- 
fect n junction with Galway; but the 
Archduke refused his consent to the 
plan. The indignant general remained 
.iccordiiigly in his favourite city, on 
the beautiful shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, reading Don Quixote, giving 
balls and suppers, trying in vain to 
get some good sport out of the Valencia 
bulls, and making love, not in vain, to 
the Valcncian women. 

At length the Archduke advanced 
into Castile, and ordered Peterborough 
to join him. But it was too late. Ber- 
wick had already compelled Galway to 
evacuate Madrid ; and, when the whole 
I’orce f)f the Allies was collected at 
Guadalaxnra, it was found to bc' de- 
cidedly inferior in 'numbers to that of 
ilic enemy. 

Peterborough formed a plan for re- 
gaining possession of the cajatal. llis 
})lan was rejected by Charles. The 
patience of the sensitive and vain- 
glorious hero was worn out. He had 
none tliat serenity <>f temper which 
enabled Marlborough to act in pertect 
harmony with Kugenc, and to endure 
the vexatious interterence of the Dutch 
deputies. He demanded pi'rmission 
to leave the anny. Pennissioii was 
rt»ndily granted ; and he set out fo«* 
Italy. That there might be some pre- 
text for his departure, he was commis- 
sioned by the Archduke to raise a loan 
in Genoa, ou the credit of the revenues 
of Spain. 

From that moment to the end of the 
enmpaign the tide of fortune ran strong 
■gainst the Austrian caww'. Berw ick 
had placed his army between the Allies 
and the frontiers of IVwtugal. ITiey 
retreated ou ^'alenciay and arrived in 


that province, leaving about ten Thou- 
sand prisoners in the hands cf tlio 
enemy. 

In January, 1 707, Peterborough ar- 
rived at Valencia from Italy, no longer 
bearing a public character, but merely 
as a volunteer. His advice was asked, 
and it sceins to have been most judi- 
cious. He gave it as his decided opi- 
nion that nooffcilsive operations agaitist 
Castile ought to be undertaken. It 
would be easy, he said, to defend Ar- 
ragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, against 
Philip. The inhabitants of tliose parts 
of Spain were attached to the cause of 
the Archduke; and the armies of the 
House of Bourbon would be resisted 
by the whole population. In a short 
time the enthusiasm of the Castilians 
might abate. The government of Philif» 
might commit unpopular acts. Defeats 
in the Netherlands might com;)el Lewis 
to withdraw the succours which he had 
furnished to his grandson. Then would 
l)c the time to strike a decisive blew. 
This excellent advice w'ns rejected. 
Peterborough, who had now reccive<l 
formal letters of recall from England, 
d<;partcd before the opening of the 
campaign ; and with him departed the 
good fortune of the Allies. Scarcely 
any general had ever done so much 
with means so small Scarcely any 
general had ever di8j)laved ecpial ori- 
ginality and boldness. He possessed, 
in the highest degree, the m of conci- 
liating those whom he had subdned. 
But he was not equally successful in 
winning the attachment of those with 
whom he acted. He w’as adored by 
the Catalonians and Valcncians; but 
he was hated by the prince whom ho 
had all but made a great king, and by 
the generals whose fortune and re- 
putation were staked on the same 
venture wnth his own. The English 
government could ni't understand him. 
He was so ceconiric that they gave 
him no credit for the judgment*^ which 
he really possessi-d. One day he took 
towns with horse-soldiers; then again 
he turned some hundreds of infantry 
into cavalry at a miiinte’s norice. He 
obtained his political intelligence chiefly 
by means of love affairs, and filled hia 
despatchca with epigrams. I'he mi- 
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lusters thought that it woi^d be highly 
impolitic to intrust the conduct of the 
Spanish war to so volatile and to> 
mantic a person. They therefore gave 
the command to Lord Galway, an ex- 
perienced veteran, a man who was in 
wa“ what Moliere's doctors were in 
medicine, who thought itsmuch more 
lionoumble to fail according to rale, 
than to succeed by inno\ ation, and who 
would have been very much ashamed 
of himself if he had taken Monjuich by 
meauo so i Grange as those which Peter 
borough employed. This great com- 
mander conducted the campaign of 
1707 in the most scientific manner. 
On the plain of Almanza he encoun- 
tered- the army of the Bourbons. He 
drew up his troops according to the 
methods prescribed by the best writers, 
and in a few hours lost eighteen 
thousand men, a hundred and twenty 
standards, nil his baggage and all his ar- 
tillery. Valencia and Arragon were 
instantly conquered by the French, and, 
at the close of the year, the mountainous 
province of Catalonia was the only part 
of Spain which still adhered to Charles. 

“ Do you remember, child,” says the 
foolish w< man in the Spectator to her 
husband, “that the pigeon-house fell 
the very afternoon that our careless 
wench spilt the salt upon the table ? ” 
“ Yes, my dear,” replies tlie gentleman, 
“and the next post brought us an 
account of the ];attle of Almaiizn,” 
The approach of disaster in Spain had 
been for some tune indicated by omens 
much clearer than the mishap of the 
saltcellar; an ungrateful prince, an 
iindisciplined arm>, a divided council, 
envy triumphant over merit, a man of 
geniuN recalled, a pedant and a slug- 
gard intrusted with supreme command 
The battle of Almanza decided the 
fate of Spain, llje loss was such as 
Marlborough or Eugene could scarcely 
have retrieved, and was certainly not 
to be retrieved by Stanhoi>e and Sta- 
remberg. 

Stanhope, who took the command 
of the Englbh army in Catalonia, was 
a man of respectable abilities, both in 
military and civil affairs, but fitter, wc 
conceive, for a second than for a first 
place. Lord Mahon, with his usual 
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candour, tells ns, what we believe was 
not known before, that his ancestor's 
most distinguished exploit, the con- 
quest of Minorca, wa^ suggested by 
Marlborough. Staremberg, a method- 
ical tactician of the German school, 
was sent by the emperor to command 
in Spain. Two languid campaigns 
followed, during which neither of the 
hostile armies d^id any thing memor- 
able, but during w hioh both wore nearly 
starved. 

At length, in 1710, the chiefs of the 
Allied forces resolved to venture on 
bohk . measures. They began the cam- 
paign with a daring move, pushed into 
Arragon, defeated the troops of Philip 
at Almenara, defeated them again at 
Saragossa, and advanced to Madrid. 
The King was again a fugitive. Tho 
Castilians sprang to arms with the 
same enthusiasm which they had dis- 
played in 1 706. The (‘onquerors found 
the capital a desert. Tho people shut 
themselves up in their houses, and re- 
fused to pay any mark of respect to 
the Austrian prince. It was necessary 
to hire a few children to shout before 
him in the streets. Meanwhile, the court 
of Philip at Valladolid was thronged 
by nobles and prelates. Thirty thou- 
sand iMJopIe followed their King from 
Madrid to his new residence. Women 
of rank, rather tlian remain behind, 
performed the journey on foot. The 
pea.«;aut8 enlisted by thousands. Money, 
arms, and provisions, were supplied in 
abundance by tho zeal of the people. " 
The country limnd Madrid was infested 
by small parties of irregular horse. 
The Allies could not send off a de- 
spatch to Arragon, or introduce a sup- 
ply of provisions into the capital. It 
was unsafe for the Arcliduke to hunt 
in the immediate vicinity of the paliicc 
which he occupied. 

The wish of Btanhojxi was to winter 
in Castile. But he stood alone in tho 
council of war ; and, indeed, it is not 
easy to understand how the AJllcs 
cfndd have maintained themselves, 
through so unpropitious a season, in 
the mid>t of so hostile a population. 
Charles, whose personal safety was the 
first object of Uie generals, was sent 
with an escort of cavalry to Catalonia 
S 
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IP November; and in December the 
dmj coxamenced its retreat towards 
Arragon. 

But tiio Allies had to do with a 
master-spirit. The ICing of France 
had lately sent the Duke of Vendome 
to command in Spain. This man was 
distinguished by the filthiness of his 
person, by the brutality of his demean- 
our, by the gross buflboncry of his 
conversation, and by the impudence 
with which he abandoned himself to the 
most nauseous of all vices. His slug- 
gishness was almost incredible. Even 
when engaged in a campaign, he often 
passed whole days in his bed. His 
strange torpidity had been the cause of 
some of the most serious disasters which 
the armies of the House of Bourbon 
had sustained. But when he was roused 
by any great einergenc}', liis resource.^, 
his energy, and his presence of mind, 
were such as had been found in no 
French general since the death of 
Luxembourg. 

At this crisis, Vendome was all him- 
self. lie set out from Talavcra with 
his troops, and imrsucd the retreating 
army of the Allies witli a speed j)cr- 
haps never eiiualletl, in such a season, ' 
and in such a country. He marched 
night and day. He swam, at the head 
of his cavalry, the Hooded stream of i 
Henorcs, and, in a few days, overtook j 
Stanhope, who was at Briliucga with 
the loft wing of the Allied army. “ No- 
body with me,” says the English ge- 
neral, ** imagined that they had any foot 
within some days’ march of us ; and 
our misfortune is owing to the incredi- 
ble diligence which their anny made,” 
Stanhope had but just time to send off 
a messenger to the centre of the army, 
which was some leagues IVoin Brihuega, 
l»efore Vendome was upon him. The 
town was invc.sted on every side. The 
walls w^cro battered with cannon, A 
min© was sprung under one of the 
gates. The English kept up a terrible I 
tiro till their powder was .spent. They | 
then fought desperately w ith the bayo- 
net against overwhelming odds. They 
burned tlio houses which the assailants 
had taken. But all was to no purpose. 
The British general saw tliat resistance 
could produce only a useless carnage. 


He concluded a capitulation ; and his 
gallant little army became prisoners of 
war on honourable terras. 

Scarcely had Vendome signed the 
capitulation, when he learned that 
Staremberg was marching to the relief 
of Stanhope. Preparations were in- 
stantly mad^t? for a general action. On 
the day following that on which the 
English had delivered up their arms, 
was fought the obstinate and bloody 
fight of Villa- Viciosa. Stai'cmberg re- 
mained master of the field. Vendome 
reaped all the fruits of the battle. The 
Allies spiked their cannon, and rctUed 
towards Arragon. But even in Arra- 
gon tliey found no place to rest. Ven- 
domc was behind them. The guerilla 
piuties were around them. They fled 
to Catalonia ; but Catalonia was- in- 
vaded by a French army from Roussil- 
lon. At length the Austrian general, 
with six thousand harassed and dis- 
pirited men, the remains of a great and 
victorious army, took refuge in Bar- 
celona, almost tiic only place in Spain 
which still recognised the authority of 
Charles. 

Philip Avas now much safer at Ma- 
drid than bis grandfather at Paris. All 
hope of conquering S]}ain in Spain was 
at an cud. But in oilier quarters the 
House of Bourbon was reduced to tbc 
lust extremity. The French armies 
had undergone a series of defcat.s in 
Germany, in Italy, and in the Nether- 
lands. An immense force, flushed witli 
victor}^ and communded by the greatest 
generals of tlie age, was on the borders 
of France, Lewis had been forced to 
humble himself before the conquerors. 
He had even offered to abandon the 
cause of his grandson ; and his offer 
had been rejected. But a great turn 
in affairs was approaching. 

The English administration which 
had commenced the war against the 
House of Bourbon was tin administra- 
tion composed of Tories. But the w'ar 
was a Wliig w'ar. Itw a.s the favourite 
scheme of William, the Whig King. 
Lewis had provoked it by recognising, 
as sovereign of England, a prince pe- 
culiarly hateful to the Whigs. It had 
placed England in a position of marked 
nostUity to that power from which alona 
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the Pretender could expect efiioitat 
guccour. It had joined England in 
the closest union to a Protestant and 
republican state, to a state which had 
assisted in bringing about the Revolu- 
tion, and which was willing to guaran- 
tee :he execution of the Act of Settle- 
ment. Marlborough and* Godolphin 
found that they were more zealously 
supported by their old opponents than 
by their old associate.’. Those ministers 
who were zealous for the w'ar were 
gradually converted to Whiggism. The 
rest dropped off, and were succeeded 
by Whigs. Cowper became Chan- 
cellor. Sunderland, in spite of the ver^' 
just antipathy of Anne, was made Se- 
cretitry of State. On the deatli of the 
Prince of Denmark a onorc extensive 
change took place. Wharton became 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Somers 
President of tlic Council. At length 
the administration was wholly in the 
hands of the Low Church party. 

In the year 1710 a violent change 
took I'lace. The Queen had always 
been a Tory at heart. Her religious 
feelings were all on the side of the 
Establiylicd (yhurcli. Her family feel- 
ings plear.jd v\ favour of her exiled 
brother. Her selfish Icelings disposed 
her to favour the zealots of preroga- 
tive. The affection which she felt for 
the Duchess of Murlboi mgh was the 
grc..t security of the Whigs. That 
affection had at length tamed to deadly 
aversion. While the great party which 
had long swayetl the destinies of Eu- 
ro])C was undcrmiacd by bedchamber 
women at St. James’s, a violent stonn 
gathered in the country. A foolish 
parson had preached a foolish sermon 
tigaiiusl the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, Tlio wisest inernbers of the go- 
vcnimcnt were for letting the man 
alone. But Godolphin, intiaracd with 
all of a new-made Whig, and 

c-vusperated by a nickname which was 
apjdied to him in this unfortunate dis- 
course, iu'j led that the prcnicher should 
be impi uehed. 'i'he exhortations of 
the mild and sagacious Somers were 
disregurdctl. The iinjicachinent was 
brought ; the doctor was convicted ; 
and the accuiorii were ruined. The 
clergy' came to the rchtue of the ^ler- 


secuted clergyman. The country gen- 
tlemen came to the rescue of the 
clergy. A display of Tory feelings, 
such as England had not witnessed 
since the closing years of Charles the 
Second’s reign, appalled the Ministers 
and gave boldness to the Queen. She 
turned out the Whigs, called Harley 
and St. John to power, and dissolved 
the Parliament. The elections went 
strongly against the late government. 
Stanhope, who had in his absence been 
put in nomination for Westminster, 
was ’cfeated by a Tory candidate. 
The In w Minister.-., finding themselves 
masters of the new Parliament, were 
induced by the strongest motives to 
conclude a peace with Prance. The 
whole system of alliance in which the 
country was engnged was a Whig sys- 
tem. The general by whom the English 
armies had constantly been led to vic- 
tory, and for whom it was impossible, 
to find a substitute, was now, whatever 
he might formerly have ])cen, a Whig- 
general. If Marlborough were dis- 
carded it was probable tliut some great 
disaster would follow. Yet if he were 
to retain his command, every great ac- 
tion which ho might perform would false 
the credit of the party in opposition. 

A peace was therefore copclu(;led 
between England and the Princes of 
tlic House of Bourbon. Of that peace 
Lord Mahon speaks in terms of the 
severest reprehension. Ho is, indeed, 
an excellent Whig of the time of the 
first I.A)rd Stanhojie. “ I cannot but 
pause for a moment,” says he, “ to ob- 
serve how much the course of a cen- 
tury has inverted the meaning of our 
party nicknames, how much a modem 
Tory resembles a Whig of Queen 
Anne’s reign, and a Taij of Queen 
Anne’s reign a modern Whig.” 

We grant one half of Lord Malion’s 
pro|>ositiori : from the other half wc 
altogether dissent. AVc iillow that a 
modem T'ory resemides, in many 
things, a Whig of Queen .Vnne’s reign. 
It is natural that such slsould be die 
case. The worst things of one age 
often re.scmble the best things of an- 
other. A modem sho] >kce jKjr’s houac 
i.sas well furnished as the house of a 
considerable merchant in Anne’s reign, 
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Veiy plain people now wear finer 
cl^ than Beau Ficldin;; or Beau 
Edgeworth could have j)rocurcd in 
Queen Anne’s reign. We w'ould rather 
truat to the apothccar}' of a modem 
village than to the physician of a large 
town in Anne’s reign. A modern 
lioardingschool miss could tell the most 
learned professor of Anne’s reign some 
things in geography, astronomy, and 
chemistry, which would surprise him. 

The science of government is an ex- 
perimental science ; and therefore it is, 
like all other ex])erimciital sciences, a 
f>rogrettsi\fe science. Lord Mahon 
would have been a very good Whig in 
the days of Harley. But Harley, whom 
Lord Mahon censures so severely, was 
very Whiggish when compared even 
with Clarendon; and Clarendon was 
quite a democrat when compared with 
Ijord Burleigh. If Lord Mahon lives, as 
wc hope he will, fifty years longer, we 
have no doubt that, as he now boasts of 
the resemblance which the Tories of 
our time bear to the Wliig.s of the Re- 
volution, he will then boast of the re- 
sexnblanco borne by the Tories of 1882 
to those immortal patriots, the Wliigs 
of the Reform Bill « 

Society, wc believe, is constantly ad- 
vancing in knowledge. The tail is 
now where the head was some genera- 
tions ago. But the head and the tail 
still keep tlieir distance. A nurse of 
this contuiy is as wise os a justice of 
the quorum and cust-alorum in Shal- 
low’s time. The wooden spoon of this 
/car would puz/Jo a senior wrangler 
of tlie reign of George the Second. A 
l>oy from the National School roads 
and sjjclU better than half the knights 
of the shire in the October Club. But i 
there is still as wide a difference as | 
ever between justices and nurses, senior 
wranglers and wooden spoons, mem- 
bers of Parliament and children at 
charity schools. In the same way, 
though a Tory may now be very like 
what a Whig was a hundred and 
twenty years ago, the Whig is as much 
in advance of the Tory as ever. The 
stag, in the Treatise on the Bilhos, who 
“feared his hind feet would o’ertake 
the fore,** was not more mislaken than 
Lord Mahon, if he thinks he has 


really come up with the Whigs, The 
absolute position of the parties has 
been altered; the relative position re- 
mains unchanged. Through the whole 
of that great movement, which began 
before these jmrty-namcs existed, and 
which will continue after they have be- 
come obsolete, tlirough the whole of 
that great movement of which the 
Charter of John, the institution of the 
House of Commons, the extinction of 
Villanagc, the separation from the see 
of Rome, the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
the reform of the Representative Syr- 
tem, are successive stages, there liave 
been, under some name or other, two 
sets of men, those who were before 
their age, and those who were behind 
it, those who were the wisest among 
their contemporaries, and those who 
gloried in being no wdser than their 
great grandfathers. It is delightfnl to 
think, that, in due time, the last of 
those wlio straggle in the rear of the 
great march will occupy the place now 
occupied by the advanced guard. The 
Tory Parliament of 1710 w ould have 
passed for a most liberal Parliament in 
the days of Elizabeth ; and there are at 
present few membem of the Conser- 
vative Club who would not have been 
fully qualified to sit with Halifax and 
Somers at the Kit-cat 
Though, therefore, we admit that a 
modern Tory bears some resemblance 
to a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, we 
can by no means admit that a Tory of 
Anne’s reign resembled a modem 
Whig. Have the modern Whigs 
passed laws for the purpose of closing 
the entrance of the House of Commons 
against the new interests created by 
trade ? Do the modern Whigs hold 
the doctrine of divine right ? Have 
the modem Whigs lalKitired to exclude 
all Dissenters from office and jxiwer ? 
The modem Whigs are, indeed, at the 
present moment, like the Tories of 
1712, desirous of peace, and of close 
union with France. But is there no 
difference between the France of 1712 
and the France of 1832 ? Is Franco 
now the stronghold of the ** Popish 
tyranny” and the ** arbitrary power” 
against whkh our ancestors fought and 
prayed { Lord Mahon will find, w« 
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think, Uiat his parallel is, in all essential 
arcnmstanccs, as incorrect as that 
which Fluellcn drew between Macedon 
and Monmouth, or as that which an 
ingenious Tory lately discovered be- 
tween Archbishop Williams and Arch- 
bisiiop Venion. 

We agree with Lord* Mahon in 
thinking highly of the Whigs of Queen 
Anne’s reign. But that part of their 
conduct which he selects for especial 
praise is precisely the part which we 
think most objectionable. We revere 
them as the great champions of political 
and of intellectual liberty. It is true 
that, w'hcn raised to power, they w'cie 
not exempt i'rom the faults which power 
naturally engenders. It is true that 
they were men born in the seventeenth 
centur}', and that they were therefore 
ignorant of many truths which arc 
familiar to the men of the nineteenth 
century. But they were, what the re- 
formers of the Church were before 
them, and what the reforniers of the 
House of Commons have been since, 
the leaders of their species in a right 
<lirection. It is true that they did not 
allow to political discussion that lati- 
tude whuh t( us appears reasonable 
and safe ; but to them wc owe the re- 
moval of the Censorship. It is true 
that they did not carry the principle of 
religious liberty to its full extent ; but 
to tliemwe owe the Toleration Act. 

Though, however, tve think that the 
Whigs of Anr< ’s reign were, as a I 
lx>dy, far superior in wisdom and pub- 
lic virtue to their contemporaries the 
Tories, we by no means hold ourselves 
bound to defend all the measures of 
our favourite party. A life of action, 
if it is to b<J useful, must be a life of 
compromise. But spieculation admits 
of no cornpromiKc. A public man is 
often under the necessity of consenting 
to measures which he dislikes, lest he 
should endanger the success of mea- 
sures which he thinks of vital impor- 
tance. But the historian lies under no 
such necessity. On the contrary, it is 
one of his most sacred duties to point 
out clearly the errors of those whose 
general conduct h^- admires. 

It seems to ns, then, that, on the 
great question which divided England 
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during the last four years of AniieV 
reign, the Tories were in the right, an<i 
the \^igsin tlie wrong. That question 
was, whether England ought to con- 
clude peace without exacting from Phi- 
lip a resignation of the Spanish crown ? 

No Parliamentary struggle, from die 
time of the Exclusion Bill to the time 
of the Reform Bill, has been so violent 
as that which took place between the 
authors of the Treaty of Utrecht and 
the War Party. The Commons were 
for ace; the Lords were for vigorous 
host 1 * t ics. The Queen was compelled 
to choose which ol her two highest pre- 
rogatives she would exercise, whether 
she would create Peers, or dissolve the 
Parliament. The ties of party super- 
seded the tics of neighbourhood and of 
bloc)d. The members of the hostile 
factions would scarcely speak to each 
other, or bow to each ot her. The women 
appeared at the theatres bearing the 
badges of their political sect. The 
schism extended to the most remote 
counties of England. Talents, such as 
had seldom before been displayed in 
political controversy, were enlisted in 
the service of the hostile parties. On 
one side was Steele, gay, lively, drunk 
with animal spirits and with factious 
animosity, and Addison, with his po- 
lished satire, his inexhaustible fertility 
of fancy, and his graceful simplicity 
of style. In the front of the opposite 
ranks appeared n darker and fiercer 
spirit, the apostate politician, the ribald 
priest, the perjured lover, a heart burn- 
ing with hatred against the whole hu- 
man race, a mind richly stored with 
images from the dunghill and the lazar- 
house. The ministers triumphed, and 
the peace was concluded. Then came 
the reaction. A new sovereign as- 
cended the throne. The Whigs enjoyed 
the confidence of the King and of the 
Parliament. TTie unjust severity with 
which the Tories had treated Marl- 
borough and Walpole was more than 
retaliated. Harley and Prior were 
thrown into prison; Bolingbroke and 
Ormond were compelled to take rcfqge 
in a foreign land. The wounds in- 
flicted in this desperate conflict con- 
tinued to rankle for many years. It 
was long before the meml]^rs of either 
S 3 
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pilrtj could discuss the question of the 
peace df Utrecht with calmness and 
impartiality. That the Whig Ministers 
had sold us to the Dutch ; that the 
Tory Ministers had sold us to the 
French ; that the war had been carried 
on only to fill the pockets of Marl- 
borouji^h ; that the peace had been con- 
cludcfl only to facilitate the return of 
the Pretender; these imputations and 
many others, utterly unfounded, or 
grossly exaggerated, were hurled back- 
ward and forward by the political dis- 
putants of the last century. In our 
time the question may be discussed 
without irritation. We will state, as 
concisely as possible, the reasons which 
have led ns to the conclusion at which 
we have arrived. 

The dangers w'hich were to be ap- 
prehended from the peace were two; 
iirst, the danger that Philip might be 
induced, by feelings (»f private affection, 
to act in stri(;t concert with the elder 
brunch of his house, to favour the 
Fi’cnch trade at the expense of Eng- 
land, and to side with the French 
government in future wars ; secondly, 
the dany:er that the posterity of the 
Duke of Bnrgnndy might become ex- 
tinct, that Philip might !>ecome heir by 
blood to the French erown, and that 
thus two {’■rent niomu’ebies might he 
united und.T one sovereign. 

The first danger appears to us alto- 
gether chimerical. Family affection 
has seldom produced much effect on 
the policy of princes. The state of 
EurofM) at the time of the pence of 
Utn^cht ]m>ved that in politics the ties 
of interest are much stronger than 
those of consanguinity or affinity. The 
Elector of Bavaria had been driven 
from his dominions by his father-in- 
law ; Victor Amadeus was in arms 
against his sons-in-law ; Aimc was 
seated on a throne from which she bad 
assisted to push a most indulgent fa- 
thejr. It is trne that Philip had been 
Hceiistomeil from childhood to regard 
his grandfather with profound vene- 
ration. It was prttbable, therefore, that 
influence of Lewis at Madrid would 
be. ver}’ great. But Lewis was more 
than Mcvenfy years old ; he could not 
live l'>ng; his h“ir was an infant in the 


cradle. There was surely no reason 
to think that the policy of the King of 
Spain would be swayed by his regard 
for a nephew whom he had never seen. 

I In fact, soon after the peace, the two 
branches of the House of Bourbon 
began to quarrel. A close alliance 
was formed between Philip and Charles, 
lately competitors for the Castilian 
crown. A Spanish princess, betrothed 
to the King of France, was sent back 
in the most insulting manner to her 
native country ; and a decree was put 
forth by the Court of Madrid com- 
manding every Frenchman to leave 
Spain. It is true that, fifty years after 
the peace of Utrecht, an alliance of 
peculiar strictness was formed between 
the French and Spanish governments. 
But both governments were actuated 
on that occasion, not by domestic affec- 
tion, but by common interests and 
common enmities. Their compact, 
though called the Family Compact, 
was as purely a political compact af. 
the league of Cambrai or the league of 
Pilnitz. 

The second danger was that Philip 
might have succeeded to the crown of 
his native country. This did not hap- 
pen; but it might have happened; and 
at one time it si'cmed very likely to 
happen. A sickly child alone stood 
between the King of Spain and the 
heritage of Lewis the Fourteenth. 
Philij>, it is true, solemnly renounced 
his claim to the French crown. But 
the manner in which he had obtained 
possession of the Spanish crown had 
proved the inefficacy of such renun- 
ciations. The French lawyers declared 
Philip’s renunciation null, as being in- 
consistent with the fundamental law of 
the realm. The French people would 
probably have sided with him whom 
they would have considered as the 
rightful heir. Saint Simon, though 
much less zealous for hereditaiy mo- 
narchy than most of his countrymen, 
add though strongly attached to the 
Regent, declared, in the. presence of 
tliat prince, that he never would sup- 
jxat the claims of the House of Ofr- 
icaus against those of the King of 
Sj)ain, **If such,” he said, “be my 
ft'clLigs, what mu.st Im? the feelings of 
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others ? ** Bolm|>brokc, it is certain, 
was fally convinced that the renuncia- 
tion was worth no more than the 
paper on which it was written, and de- 
manded it only for the purpose of 
blinJing the English Parliament and 
people. • 

Yet, though it was at one time pro- 
bable that the posterity of the Duke of 
Burgundy would berome extinct, and 
though it is almost certain that, if the 
posterity of the Duke of Burgundy had 
become extinct, Philip would have i 
successfully preferred his claim to the 
crown of France, we ytill defend the 
principle of the? Treaty of Utrecht. In 
the first place, Charles had, soon after 
the battle of Villa-Viciosa, inherited, 
by the dentil of his elder brother, all 
the dominions of the House of Austria. 
Surely, if to these dominions he had 
added the whole monarchy of Spain, 
the balance of power would have been 
seriously endangered. The union of 
the Austrian dominion^ and Spain 
would not, it is true, have been so 
alarming an event ns the union of 
France and Spain. But Charles was 
actually T^nperor. Philip was not, 
and never might be, King of France. 
The certainty (jT the le.'"' evil might 
well he set against the chance of tlic 
greater evil. 

Put, in fact, we do not believe that 
Spaip would long have remained under 
the government cither of an Emperor 
or of a King oi ’• vapcc. The character 
of the (veufflo was a better 

security to the nations of Europe than 
any will, nnv instrument of renuncia- 
tion, or any treat The .same energy 
which the j>coplc of CaMilc had put 
forth when IVLidrid w'as occn]>ied by 
the Allie«l armies, the) w'ould have 
again put forth as soon as it appeared 
that tl.i ir coantry was about to l>econio 
a Frencii province. Though they were 
no longer masters abroad, they were 
by no me.ins di.sposed to see foreigners 
set over them at home. If Philip had 
attemjited to gf»veni Spain by man- 
dates from Versailles, a second Grand 
Alliance w'ould easily have effected 
what the first Iiad failed to accom- 
lish. The S}>anish nation would 
avc rail i d .'pgainst him as zealously 


as it had before rallied round him. 
And of this he seems to have been 
fully aware. For many years the 
favourite hope of his heart was that he 
mi^t ascend the throne of his grand- 
father ; but 'he seems never to have 
thought it possible that he could reign 
at once in the country of his adoption 
and in the country of his birth. 

These wore the dangers of the peace ; 
and they seem to us to be of no very 
formidable kind. Against these dan- 
gers H-fc to be set off the evils of war 
and ti..! risk of fuilure. The evils of 
the war, the waste of life, the suspen- 
sion of trade, the expenditure of wealth, 
the accumulation of debt, require no 
j illustration. The chances of failure it 
is difficult at this di.stance of time to 
calculate with accuracy. But wo think 
that an estimate approximating to the 
truth may, without much difficulty, be 
formed. The Allies had been vic- 
torious in Germany, Italy, and Flanders. 
It was by no means improbable that 
they might fight their way into the 
very heart of France. But at no time 
since the commencement of the war 
had their pros])ects been so dark in that 
country which was the very object of 
the struggle. In Spain they held only 
a few square leagues. The temper of 
I the great majority of the nation was 
I decidedly hostile to them. If they had 
I ))ersistcd, if they had obtained success 
cfjual to their liiglie.st expectations, if 
tliey laid gained a series of victories 
as .splendid as those of Blenheim and 
B.nmilie.s if Paris had fallen, if Lewis 
iiad been a ])nsoner, we still doubt 
whether they w'otdd have accomplished 
their object. They would still have 
had to curry on interminable hostilities 
I against the whole population of a 
country which affords peculiar facilities 
to irregular warfare, and in which in- 
vading armies sufi’ermorc from famine 
than from the sword. 

We arc, therefore, for the peace of 
Utrecht. We arc indeed no ^mirers 
of the statesmen who conclmled that 
peace. Harley, we believe, was a so- 
lemn trifler, Bt, John a brilliant knave. 
The great hotly of their followers con- 
sisted of the country clergy and the 
country g^ntr}-" ; two classes of men 
s 4 
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who weit then inferior in intelligence 
to decent shopkeepers or farmers of 
our time. Parson Baniabas, Parson 
TrulUber» Sir Wilful WitwouldJ Sir 
iPrancis Wronghead, Squire Western, 
Squire Sullen, such were the people 
who composed the main strength of 
the Tory party during the sixty years 
which followed the Revolution. It is 
true that the means by which the 
Tories came into power in 1710 were 
most disreputable. It is true that the 
manher in which they used their power 
was often unjust and cruel. It is true 
that, in order to bring about their 
favourite projector peace, they resorted 
to slander and deception, without the 
slightest scruple. It is true that they 
passed off on the Britisli nation a re- 
niinciaiion wliich they knew to be in- 
valid. It is true that they gave up the ! 
Catalans to the vengeance of Philip, in I 
a manner inconsistent with humanity 
and national honour. But on the great 
question of Peace or War, we cannot 
but think that, though their motives 
may have been sellish and malevolent, 
their decision was beneficial to the 
state. 

But we have already exceeded our 
liinifs. It remains only for us to bid 
Ixird Malion heartily farewell, and to 
assure him that, whatever dislike we 
may feel for his political opinions, wc 
shall always meet him with j)lcasuro on 
the neutral ground of literature. 


HORACE WALPOLE 

(October, 1833.) ! 

LeUent Titmice WaJpole^ Bari nf Or ford, 

to Str Horace Mantt, Ifntijih Envoy at 
tha Court <i/ Tuscany, Now ftrst jml)- 
lifthcd from the Oriifiuals in the Poshcs- 
•ion or the Earl of War.DORAVB. Edited 
by lx)lU> Bovbb. 2 void. Svo. London : 
1838. 

We cannot transcribe this titlepage 
without strong feelings of regret. The 
editing of tliese volumes was the last of 
the useful and modest services rendered 
to literature by a nobleman of amiable 
manners, of untarnished public and 
private character, and of cultivated 
rnlad. On this, as on other occasions. 


I/)rd Dover performed his part dili- 
gently, judiciously, and without the 
slightest ostentation. He had two 
merits which are rarely found together 
in a commentator. He was content to 
be merely a commentator, to keep in 
the background, and to leave the fore- 
ground to the author whom he had 
undertaken to illustrate. Yet, though 
willing to be an attendant, ho was by 
no means a slave ; nor did he consider 
it as part of liis duty to see no faults 
in the wi-itcr to whom he faithfully 
and assiduously rendered the humblest 
literary offices. 

The faults of Horace Walpole’s head 
and heart are indeed sufficiently glar- 
ing. His writings, it is true, rank as 
high among the delicacies of intellec- 
tual epicures as the Strasburg pics 
among the dishes described in the 
Almanack des Gourmands. But as the 
pdti-de-foie-gras owes its excellence to 
the diseases of the wretched animal 
which furnishes it, and would be good 
for nothing if it were not made of 
livers preternaturally swollen, so none 
but an unhealthy and disorganised 
mind could have produced such lite- 
rary luxuries as the works of Walpole. 

Ho was, unless wc have formed a 
very erroneous judgment of his charac- 
ter, the most eccentric, the most arti- 
ficial, the most fastidious, the most 
capricious of men. His mind was a 
bundle of inconsistent whims and Hffec- 
tations. His Asatured were covered by 
mask within mask. Wlien the outer 
disguise of obvious affectation was re- 
moved, jrou were still as far as ever 
from seeing the real man. He played 
innumerable parts, and over-acted them 
all When he talked misanthropy, he 
out-Timoned Tiraon. When he talked 
philanthropy, he left Howard*at an im- 
measurable distance. He scoffed at 
courts, and kept a chronicle of their 
most trifling scandal ; 'at society, and 
was blown about by its slightest veer- 
ings of opinion ; at literary fume, and 
left fair copies of his private letters, 
until copious notes, to be ])nblished after 
his decease ; at rank, and Iiever for a 
moment forgot that he was an ^onour- 
al>le ; at the practice of entail, and 
tasked tlio ingenuity of conveyancers 
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to tie up his Yilia in the strictest settle- 
nu'nt. 

The conformation of his mind was 
tnch that wliatevcr was little seemed* 
to him great, and whatever was great 
seemed to him little. Serious business 
was a trifle to him, and trifles were his 
serious business. To chat with blue 
stockings, to write little copies of com- 
plimentary verses on little occasions, to 
superintend a private press, to preserve 
from natural decay the perishable topics 
of Ranelagh ajid White’s, to record di- 
vorces and bets. Miss Chudleigh’s ab- 
surdities and George Sclwyn’s good 
sayings, to decorate a grotesque house 
with pie-crust battlements, to procure 
rare engravings and antique chimney- 
boards, to match odd gauntlets, to lay 
out a maze of walks within five acres 
of ground, these were the grave em- 
ploy meuts of his long life. From these 
he turned to politics as to an amuse- 
ment. After the labours of the print- 
shop and the auction'rooin, he unbent 
his mind in the House of Commons. 
And, having indulged in the recreation 
of making laws and voting millions, 
he returned to more important pursuits, 
U) rcsciwcher after Queen Mary’s comb, 
Wolsey’s red hat, the pij'C which Van 
Tronip smoked during his last sea-fight, 
and the sjnir which King William 
struck into the flank of Sorrel. 

In every thing in which Walpole 
busied himself, in the fine arts, in lite- 
rature, in pu) >’0 affairs, he was drawm 
by some strange attraction from the 
groat to the little, and from the useful 
to the odd. The politics in which ho 
took the keenc.«t interests, were jiolitics 
scarcely deserving of the name. Tlie 
growdings of George the Second, the 
flirtations of Princess Kmily with the 
Duke of Grafton, the amours of Prince 
Frcdriic and Lady Middlesex, the 
st^viabMcs bi'twccn ^Id Stick in wait- 
ing and the Muster of the Buckliounds, 
the disagreements between the tutors 
of Priuce George, these matters en- 
gaged almost all the attention which 
Wal[ioie could spare from matters more 
im^KMrtaiiHtiU, from bidding for Zinckes 
and Petitots, frjm cheapening frag- 
ments of tapestry and handles of cud 
lances, from joining bits of painted 


gloss, and from setting up mdinoriala 
of departed cats and do^. While ho 
was fetching and carrying the gossip 
of ^pensington Palace and Carlton 
House, he fancied that he was engaged 
in politics, and when he recorded that 
ossip, he fancied that he was writing 
istory. 

He was, as he has himself told us, 
fond of faction as an amusement. He 
loved miscliiof : but he loved quiet ; 
and he waa constantly on the watch 
for op portunities of gratifying both his 
tas.' S at once. Ho sometimes con- 
trived, without showing himself, to 
di&turb the course of ministerial negoti- 
ations, and to spread confusion through 
the political circles. He does not him- 
self pretend that, on these occasions, 
he was actuated by public spirit; nor 
does ho appear to have had any private 
advantage in view. He thought it a 
giK>d practical joke to set public men 
together by the cars; and he enjoyed 
their perplexities, llieir accusations, 
and their recriminations, as a mali- 
cious boy enjoys the embarrassment of 
a misdirected traveller. 

About politics, in the high sense of 
the word, he knew nothing, and cared 
nothing. Ho called himself a Whig. 
Ilia father’s son could^^carccly assume 
any other name. It pleased him also 
to affect a foolish dislike of kings as 
kings, and a foolish love and admi- 
ration of rebels as rebels ; and perhaps, 
while kings w'crc not in danger, and 
while rebels were not in being, he really 
believed that he held the doctrimjs 
which he professed. To go no further 
than the letters now before us, he is 
perpetually boasting to his friend Mann 
of his aversion to royalty and to royal 
persons. He calls the crime of Damien 
** tiiat least bad of murders, the murder 
of a king.” He hung up in his villa 
an cngniving of the death-warrant of 
Charles, with the inscription “ Major 
Chdirta” Yet the most superficial 
knowledge of history might have taught 
him that the Restoration, and tho 
crimes and follies of the twenty-eight 
years which followed the Restoration, 
were the effects of this Greater Chiurter. 
Nor was there much in the means by 
which that instrument was obliiincd 
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tet eoaM gratify a judicious loyer of had acquired the language of these 
liberty* A man must hate kings veiy men, and he repeated it by rote, though 
bitterly, before he can think it desirable it was at variance with all his tastes 
that the representatives of the people and feelings; just as some old Jacobite 
should be turned out of doors by dra- families persisted in praying for the 
goo ns, in order to get at a king’s head. Pretender, and in passing their glasses 
Walp^e’s Whiggism, however, was of over the water decanter when they 
a very harmless kini He kept it, as drank the King’s health, long after 
he kept the old spears and helmets at they had become loyal supporters of 
Strawberry Hill, merely for show. He the government of George the Third, 
would just as soon have thought of He was a Whig by the accident of be- 
taking down the arms of tlie ancient reditary connection ; but he was essen- 
Tcmplars and Hospitallers from the tially a courtier; and not the less a 
walls of his hall, and setting off on a courtier because he pretended to sneer 
crusade to the Holy Land, as of acting at the objects which excited his udmi- 
in the spirit of those daring warriors ration and envy. His real tastes per- 
and statesmen, great even in their petually show themselves through the 
errors, whose names and seals were thin disguise. While professing all 
affixed to the warrant w'hich he prized the contempt of Bradshaw or Ludlow 
so highly. Ho liked revolutiou and for crowned heads, he took the trouble 
regicide only when they were a hundred to write a book concerning Royal Au- 
years old. His republicanism, like the thors. He pryed with the utmost anx- 
courage of a bully, or the love of a icty into the most minute particulars 
fribble, was strong and ardent when relating to the Royal family. When 
there was no occdsion for it, and sub- he was a child, lie was haunted with a 
sided when he had an opportunity of longing to see George the First, and 
bringing it to the proof. As soon as gave his mother no peace till she had 
the revolutionary spirit really began to found away of gratiiying his curiosity, 
stir in Europe, us soon ns the hatred of The s.ame feeling, covered wdlh a thou- 
kings became something more than a sand disguises, attended him to the 
sonorous phrase, he was frightened into grave. No observation that dropped 
a fanatical royalist, and became one of' from the iips of Majesty seemed to 
the most extravagant alarmists of those him too trifling to be recorded. The 
wretched times. In truth, his talk French song‘s of l^ince Frederic, com- 
about liberty, whether he knew it or positions certainly not deserving of 
not, was from tlie beginning a mere prc^^ervatioii on aecou’u of their in- 
cant, the remains of a phraseology trinsic merit, have been carefully pre- 
u^iich had meant something in the served for us by this contemner of 
moutlis of those from whom he had royalty. In truth, every page of Wal- 
leamcd it, but wliich, in his mouth, pole’s works be\vi-ays him. This Dio- 
meant about as much as the oath by genes, who would be thought to prefer 
which the Knights of some modem his tub to a palace, and who has nothing 
orders bind themselves to redress the to ask of the masters of Windsor and 
\VTongs of all injured ladies. He had Versailles but that they will stand out 
l>©en fed in liis boyhood with Wliig of his light, is a gentleman-usher at 
siwculations on government. He must he,art. 

often have seen, at Houghton or in He had, it is plain, an uneasy con- 
Downing Street, men who had been sciousness of the frivolity of his favotur- 
Whigs when it was as dangerous to be itc pursuits; and this eohsciousness 
a Whig as to be a highwayman, men produced one of the most diverting of 
who had voted for the Exclusion Bill, his ten thousand affectations. His 
who had l>een concealed in garrets and busy idleness, his indiffei'ence to matters 
cellars after the battle of Sedgemoor, which the world generally regards «b 
and who had set their names to the important, his passion for triffes, he 
declaration that they would live and thought fit to dignify with the name of 
die with the I'rlnco of Orange. He plnlosophy. lie spoke of himself as of 
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ft wan whose equanimity was proof to 
ambitions hopes at;d fears, who had 
ieamed to rate power, wealth, and 
fame at their trae value, and whom the 
conflict of parties, the rise and fall of 
statesmen, the ebb and flow of public 
opinion, moved only to a smile of 
mingled compassion and d(isdain. It 
was owing to the peculiar elevation of 
his character that he eared about a 
pinnacle of lath and plaster more than 
abort the Middlesex election, and abot t 
a miniature of Grammont more than 
about the American llcvolution. Pitt 
and Murray might talk themselves 
hoarse about trifles. But questions of 
government and war were too insig- 
nificant to detain a mind which was 
occupied in recording the scandal of 
cluh-rooms and the whispers of the 
back-stairs, and which was even ca- 
pable of selecting and disposing chairs 
of ebony and shields of rhinocoros- 
skin. 

One of his innumcrablj whims was 
an extreme unwillingness to be con- 
sidered a man of letters. Not that ho 
was indifterent to literary fame. Far 
from it- Scarcely any writer has ever 
trojibled hiins.lt' so much about the 
appcarnne(‘ which his works were to 
msjkc before posterity. But he had 
set liis heart on incofopatiblc objects. 
He wished to be a celebrated .ntuhor, 
u;iJ yet to be v mere idle gentleman, 
one of those Fpicurcan gods of the 
earth who d< thing at all, and who 
pass their existence in the contempla- 
tion of their own perfections. He did 
not like to have any thing in common 
with the wretch s who lodged in the 
little courts Indiind 8t. Martin’s Churcli, 
and stole out on Hundays to dine with 
their bookseller. Tie avoided the so- 
ciety of authors. He s|H)ke w'ith lordly 
coiitt'mpt of the most distinguished 
antonp them. He tried to find out 
some way ^ of writing books, as M. 
Jourdain’B father sold cloth, without 
derogating from his character of Gen- 
tiihontme. ** I.ai, marchand ? C’est 
pure miSdisanev: il ne Ta jamais c*te. 
Tout ce qu’il faisait, c’est qa'il 6tait 
fort oldigeam,fo*tofficieiiat; et comme 
il m uonnaissait fort hien en ^doffes, il 
m allait choistr dc tous k*s ctites, Ics 


faisait appenter chez lul, et en donnait 
h »es amis pour de Targcnt.” There 
ate several amusing instances of Wal- 
pole*® feeling on this subject in the 
letters now before us. Mann had 
complimented him on the learning 
which appeared in the “ Catalogue ot 
Royal and Noble Authors;** and it is 
curious to see how impatiently Walpole 
bo.e the imputation of having attended 
to -my thing so unfashionable as the 
improvement of his mind. ** I know 
noi ling. How should I ? I who have 
always lived in the big busy world; 
who lie a-bed all the morning, calling 
it morning as long as you please; who 
sup in company ; who have played at faro 
half my life, and now at loo till two and 
three in the morning; who have always 

loved pleasure; haunted auctions 

How I have laughed when some of the 
Magazines have called me the learned 
gentleman. Pray don’t be like the 
Magazines.” This folly might be par- 
doned in a boy. But a man between 
forty and fifty years old, as Walpole 
then was, ought to be quite as much 
ashamed of playing at loo till three 
every morning ns of being that vulgar 
thing, a learned gentleman. 

Tlie literary character has undoubted- 
ly its full share of faults, and of very se- 
rious and offensive faults. If Walpole 
had avoided those faults, we could 
have pardoned the fastidiousness with 
which he declined all fellowship with 
men of learning. But from those faults 
Wal[)ole. was not one jot more free 
than the garreteers from whose con- 
tact he shrank. Of literary mean- 
nesses and literary vices, liis life and 
his works contain as many instancies 
MS the life and the works of any rnem- 
lK?r of JoJfnson’s club. The fact is, 
that Walpole had the faults of Gnib 
Htrect, with a large addition from 8t. 
James’s Strccjt, the vanity, the jealousy, 
the irritability of a man of letters, the 
affected superciliousness and apathy of 
a roan of tan. 

His judgment of literature, of cson- 
temi>orary literature especially, was 
altogether perverted by his aristocra- 
tical feelings. No writer surely was 
ever guilty of so much false and ab- 
surd criticism. He almost invariably 
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tfpeakA with contempt of those books 
which arc now universally allowed to 
be the best that appeared in his time; 
and, on the other hand, he speaks of 
Mrriters of rank and fashion as if they 
were entitled to the same precedence 
in literature which would have been 
allowed to them in a drawing-room. 
In these letters, for example, he says 
that he would rather have written the 
most absurd lines in Lee than Thom- 
son’s Seasons. The periodical paper 
called “The World,” on t^e other hand, 
was by “ our lii st writers.” Who, then, 
were the first writers of England in 
the year 1753? Walpole has told us in 
u note. Onr readers will probably 
guess thatrHumc, Fielding, Smollett, 
Richardson, Johnson, Warburton, Col- 
lins, Akenside, Gray, Dyer, Young, 
Warton, Mnuon, or some of those dis- 
tinguished men, were in the list. Not 
one of them. Our first writers, it 
seems, were Lord Chesterfield, l/)rd 
Bath, Mr. W. Whithed, Sir (Jharlcs 
Williams, Mr, Soamc Jcnyn.s, Mr. 
Cambridge, Mr. Coventry. Of these 
seven personages, Whithed was the 
lowest ill station, but was the most ac- 
cofbplished tuft-hunter of his time. 
Coventry was of a noble family. The 
other five had among them two scats 
in the House of Lords, two seats in the 
House of Commons, three scats in the 
Privy Council, a baronetcy, a blue 
riband, n red riband, about a hundred 
thousand pounds a year, and not ten 
pagt's that are worth reading. The 
writings of Whithed, Cambridge, Co- 
ventry, and Ix)rd Bath arc forgotten. 
8oame Jenyns is remembered clucflv 
by Johnson’s review of the foolish 
Essay on the Origin of Evil. Lord 
Chesterfield stands much lower in the 
estimation of posterity than he would 
have tione if his letters had never been 
jmblished. The lampoons of Sir 
Charles Williams an’, now read only 
by the curious, and, though not with- 
out occasional flashes of wit, have al- 
ways seemed to us, we most own, very 
poor }»erfoniiances. 

Walpole judged of French literature 
after the same fashioii. Ho understood 
and loved the French language. In- 
deed. he loved it too welL His style 


is more deeply tainted with Gallicitm 
than that of any other English writer 
with whom we are acquainted. His 
composition often reads, for a page 
together, like a rude translation from 
the French. We meet every minute 
with such sentences as these, “ One 
knows what temperaments Annibal 
Caracci painted.” “The impertinent 
personage ! ” “ She is dead rich.” 
“Lord Dalkeith is dead of the small- 
pox in three days.” “ It will now be 
seen whether he or they are most 
patriot.” 

His love of the French language 
w'as of a peculiar kind. He loved it 
as having been for a century the 
vehicle of all the polite nothings of 
Europe, as tlio sign by which the free- 
masons of lasliion recognised each 
other in every capital from Peters- 
Imrgh to Naples, as the language of 
raillery, os the language of anecdote, 
as the language of memoirs, as the 
language of correspondence. Its higher 
uses he altogether disregarded. The 
literature of France has been to ours 
what Aaron was to Moses, the ex- 
positor of great tniths which would 
else have perished for want of a voice 
to utter them with distinctness. The 
relation which cxi.stcd between Mr. 
Rentham and M. Diiiuont is an exact 
illustration of the intellectual relatiou 
in which the two countries stand to 
each other. The great discoveries in 
physics, in mctainiysics, in political 
science, arc ours. But scarcely any 
foreign nation except France has re- 
ceived them from us by direct com- 
munication. Isolated by our situadon, 
isolated by our manners, we found 
truth, but we did not impart it. 
France has been the interpreter be- 
tween England and mankind. 

In the time of Walpole, this proceaa 
of interpretation was in full activity. 
ITic great French writers were busy 
in proclaiming through Europe the 
names of Ba^n, of Newton, and of 
Locke. Tl»e English principles of 
toleration, the English respect for per- 
sonal liberty, she Englisli doctrine that 
aU power is a trust for the public good, 
were making rapid progress, ‘[uiere 
is scarcely any tlung in history ao in- 
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tereirtsng as that great stirring up of 
iho mind of Franco, that shaking of 
the foundations of all established opi- 
nions, that uprooting of old truth ana 
old error. It was plain that mighty 
principles were ut work whether for 
coil or for good. It was pjain that a 
great change in the whole swial system 
was at hand. Fanatics of one kind 
might anticipate a golden age, in Which 
men should live under the simple Uo- 
iiiiirm 0^ rcasoii, in perfect equality 
and perfect amity, without property, 
or marriage, or aiag, or God. A 
fanatic of another kind might see 
nothing in the doctrines of the philo- 
sophers but anarchy and atheism, 
might cling more closely to every old 
abuse, and might regret the good old 
days when St. Dominic and Simon de 
Montfort put down the growing he- 
resies of Ptovcncc. A wise man would 
have seen with regret the excesses into 
which the refomtera were running; 
but he would have done j tstioe to their 
genius and to their philanthropy. He 
would have censured their errors; but 
he would have remembered that, ns 
Milton has said, error is but opinion in 
the making. While he condemned 
their hostility to religion, he would 
have acknowledged that it w^as the 
natural cllect of a system under which 
religion had been constantly exhibited 

them in forms which common sense 
rejected and at which humanity shud- 
dered. Whiie be condemned some of 
their political doctrines as incompatible I 
w ith ^1 law, all property, and all civili- 
sation, ho w'ould liave acknowledged 
that the subjeett of Lewis the Fifteenth 
had every excuse which meit could 
have for being eager to j)ull down, and 
for being ignorant of the far higher 
art of setting up. While anticipating 
a fierce conflict, a great and wide- 
wastii.g destruction, he would yet have 
lookc d forward to the final close with 
a good hope for France and for man- 
kind. 

Vi alpole had neither hopes nor fears. 
Though the most Frenchified English 
writer of the eighteenth century, he 
troubled himsel* Utile about the por- 
tents which were daily to be discerned 
in the French literature of his time. 


While the most eminent Frenchmen 
were studying with enthusiastic delight 
English politics and English phUo- 
sojmy, he was studying as intently the 
gossip of the old court of France. The 
fashions. and scandal of Versailles and 
Marl*, fashions and scandal a hundred 
years old, occupied him infinitely more 
than a great moral revolution which 
wa 5 taking place in his sight. He took 
a prodigious interest in every noble 
sharper whose vast volimie of wdg and 
iufi.titt lengdi of riband had figured 
at tl. dressing or at tlio tucking up of 
Lewis the Fourreenth, and of every 
profligate woman of quality who had 
carried her train of lovers backward 
and forward from king to parliament., 
and from parliament to king, during 
the wais of the Fronde. These wxre 
the people of whom lie treasured up 
the smallest memorial, of w^hom he 
loved to hear the most trifling anec- 
dote, and for whose likenesses he would 
have given any price. Of the great 
French writers of his own time, Mon- 
tesquieu is the only one of whom ho 
speaks with enthusiasm. And even of 
Montesquieu he speaks with less en^u- 
siasm than of that abject thing, uri*- 
biUon the younger, a scribbler as licen- 
tious as Louvet and as dull as Kapin. 
A man must be strangely constituted 
w'ho can take interest in pedantic jour- 
nals of the blockades laid by the Duke 
of A. to the hearts of the Marquise dc 
B. and the Comtesse do C. This 
trash Walpole extols in language suf- 
ficiently high for the merits of Don . 
Quixote. He wished to possess a like- 
ness of Crcbillon; and Liotard, tlio first 
painter of miniatures then living, was 
employed to preserve the features of 
the profligate dunce. The admirer of 
the Sop/ia and of the Lettres At/iMennet 
had little respect to spare for the men 
w ho were then at the head of French 
litcratnn’. He kept carefully out of their 
way, tried to keep other jwople 
from paying them any attention. He 
could not deny that Voltaire and 
Rousseau were clever men ; but ho 
took every opportunity of depreciating 
them. Of D’Alembert he spoke with a 
contempt wliich, when the intellectual 
powers of the ti\'o men arc compared, 
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seems escquisitely ridiculous. D’Alem> 
bert complained that he was accused 
of having written Walpole’s squib 
ainst Rousseau. “I hope,” says 
alpole« “ that nobody will attribute 
D’Alembert’s works to me.” He was 
in little danger. 

It is impossible to deny, however, 
that Walpole’s writings have real 
merit, and merit of a very rare, though 
not of a very high kind. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds used to say that, though 
nobody would for a moment compare 
Ckude to Raphael, there would be 
another Raphael before there was 
another Claude. And we own that we 
expect to see fresh Humes and fresh 
Burkes before we again fall in with 
that peculiar combination of moral and 
intellectual qualities to which the 
writings of Walpole owe their extraor- 
dinary popularity. 

It is easy to describe liim by nega- 
tives. He had not a creative imagi- 
nation. He had not a pure taste, lie 
was not a groat reasoiicr. There is 
indeed scarcely any writer in whose 
works it would be possible to find so 
many contradictory judgments, so 
many sojiteiices of cxtriivugunt non- 1 
sense. Nor was it only in his familiar | 
correspondence that he wrote in this j 
flighty and inconsistent manner, but ! 
in long and elaborate l>ooks, in hooks 
repeatedly transcribed and intended 
for the public eye. We will give an 
instance or two ; for without instances 
readers not very familiar with his 
works will scarcely understand our 
meaning. In the Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing. he states, very truly, that the art 
declined after the coinnieuccinent of the ; 
civil wars. He proceeds to inquire 
why this happened The exfdanation, 
we should have thought, would have 
been easily found. He might have 
mentioned the loss of a king who was 
the most munifleent and judicious 
patron that the fine arts have ever had 
in England, tlie troubled sUite of tlic 
countr)% the distressed condition of 
many of the aristocracy, jKsrhaps also 
tlio austerity of the victoiious piuly. 
These circumstances, we conceive, I’ully 
account for the phscnomcuon. But 
ilua solution was not odd enough to 


satisfy Walpole. He discovers another 
cause for the decline of the art, the 
want of models. Nothing worth paint- 
ing, it seems, was left to paint. “ How 
picturesque,” he exclaims, “was the 
figure of an Anabaptist!” — as if puri- 
tanism had put out the sun and 
withered the trees; as if the civil wars 
had blotted out the expression of 
character and passion from the human 
lip and brow; as if many of the men 
whom Vandyke painted had not been 
living in the time of tlie Common- 
wealth, with ' faces little the worse for 
wear; as if many of the beauties after- 
wards portrayed by Ltdy were not in 
their prime before the Restoration; as 
if the garb or the features of Cromwell 
and Milton were less picturesque than 
those of the round-faced peers, as like 
each other as eggs to eggs, who look 
i out from the middle of the periwigs of 
Kneller. In the Memoirs, again, Wal- 
pole sneers at the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George the Third, for pre- 
senting a collection of hooks to one of 
the American colleges during the Seven 
Years’ War, and says that, instead of 
books, liis Royal Highness ought to 
have s(Mit arms and amnmnilion; as if 
a war ought to susiicn<l all study and 
all education; or as if it were the busi- 
ness ol the PriTiec of Wales to supply 
the colonics with military stores out of 
his own pocket. We have perhaj-s 
dwelt too long on these pa'Sages; but 
wc have done so because they are 
specimens of W alpole’s manner. Every 
body who reads his works >\'ith atten- 
tion will find that they swarm with 
l()oso and foolish observations like 
those which wc have cited; observa- 
tions which might ptuss in conversation 
or in a hasty letter, hut which are 
unpardonable in books deliberately 
written and repeatedly coiTccted. 

Ho appears to have thonglit that he 
saw very far into men; but we are 
under the necessity of altogether dis- 
senting from his o]nn ion. We do not 
conceive that he had jiny power of 
discerning the finer ^hisd^•s of character. 
He practised au art, however, which, 
though easy and even vulgar, obtains 
for those who pmetise it the reputa- 
tion of discernment with ninety-nine 
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people out of a hundred. He sneered 
at everybody, put on every action the 
worst construction which it would 
bear, “spelt every man backward,” 
borrow the Lady Hero’s phrase. 

Turned every jaan the wrong side out. 

And never gave to truth and virtue that 

Which simpleness and merit purohaseth.** 

In this w^ay any man may, with little 
sagacity and little tnublc, be considered 
by those whoso good opinion is not 
worm ha.iiig as a groat judge of cha- 
racter. 

It Is said that tin hasty and rapa- 
cious Kucllor used to send away the 
* ladies who sate to him as sf>oii as he 
hiid skctclicd their laces, and to paint 
the figure and liaiids from his house- 
maid. It was in nmcli the same way 
that Yfalpolc portrayed the minds of 
others. He copied i'rom the life only 
those glaring and obvious ])cculiarilies 
which could notcsca])e the most super- 
ficial observation. The rest of the can- 
vass he lilled ujs in a careless dashing 
way, with knave and Ibol, mixed in 
such proportions as jdeased Heaven. 
What a dill’erenee l>et\vcen these daubs 
and the n. isterly portraits of Clarendon! 

There are euntradietions without end 
in tlie fckeg.‘ius of character wdiieh 
abound in Walpole's works. But if w'c 
were to form our oj)inio-i of his enuiient 
contemporaries Irom a general survey 
of what he has writtru concerning 
them, we shoiil ! say' that Pitt was a 
strutting, rai.'i. g, mouthing Ju:tor, 
Charles Townsbeiid an im|mdcnt and 
voluble jack- pudding, Murray a de- 
mure, cold-blooded, <’u\\ardly hypo- 
crite, Hardwickc an insolent upstart, 
W'ith »hc understanding ol a pettifogger 
and the heart of a hangman. Temple 
an impertineiii poltroon, Egmont a 
solemn toxeomb, Lyttelton a poor 
dT 'fnrc whose only wjsh was to go to 
heaven m a coron-. t, Onslow a pom- 
pous pro&er, Wn dung: on a braggart, 
lx)rd Camden suih-n, Ix>r(i Townshend 
malevcb fit. Seeker an atheist who laid 
ffhOiTmieu Chri.viiaTi for a mitre, White- 
lied } an imiHiMor N\ho hwiiidled his 
converts out o! their watches. The 
Whilpolts fare latie Utter than their 
neighbours. Old Horace inconstantly 


m 

represented as a coarse, bmtal, nig^ 
gardly buffoon, and his son as wor^y 
of such a father. In short, if wo are 
to trust this discerning judge of human 
nature, England in his time contained 
little sense and no virtue, except what 
was distributed between himself, Lord 
Waldgrave, and Marshal Conway. . 

Of such a wTitcr it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, that his works are desti- 
tute of every cliarm which is derived 
from elevation, or from tenderness of 
scv*iir .mt When he chose to be hu- 
iiuut and magnanimous, — for he 
soiiuMimcs, by wey of variety, tried this 
aflectation, — he overdid his part most 
ludicrously. Kom; of his many dis- 
guises sat so awkwardly upon him. 
For example, he tells ns that ho did 
not choose to be intimate with IMr. 
Pitt. And why ? Because ISlr. l^itt 
had been among tlic ])crsccutor8 of his 
father ? Or Ijocause, as he repeatedly 
assures us, Mr. Ibtt was a disagreeable 
man in j)rivaU! life ? Not at all ; but 
because Mr. Pitt was too fond of war^ 
and was great with tt)o little reluctance. 
Strange tliat a babifual scoffer like 
Walpole slioubl imagine that this cant 
could impose on tlic dullest reader ! 
If Molierc had put such a speech into 
the mouth of Tartufte, \vc should have 
said that the fiction was unskilful, and 
that Orgon cfiiild not have been such a 
fool as to be taken in by it. Of the 
twenty'-six years during which Wal- 
pole sat in Parliament, thirteen were 
years of w'ar. Yet he did not, during 
ail those thirteen years, utte r u single 
word or give a single vote tending to 
peace. His most intimate friend, the 
only friend, indeed, to wliom he ap- 
pears to have been sincerely' attached, 
Conway, was a soldier, was fond of bis 
profession, and was perpetually en- 
treating Mr. Htt to give him cnijiloy- 
nient. In this Waljjole saw nothing 
but what was admirable. Conway 
was a hero for soliciting the command 
of expeditions wliich Air. Pitt was a 
monster for sending out. 

What then is ihii charm, the irresis- 
tible charm, of Walpole’s writings? 

It consists, we think, in the art of 
amusing without exciting. He never 
convinces the reason or fills the 
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imagination, or toachcs the heart; bat ; 
he i^ps the mind of the reader con- 1 
fftantly attentive and constantly enter- 
tainea. He had a strange ingenuity 
pecoliarly his own, an ingenuity which 
appeared in all that he did, in his 
building, in his gardening, in his 
upholstery, in the matter and in the 
manner of his writings. If wo were to 
adopt the classilication, not a very 
accurate classification, which Akenside 
has given of the pleasures of the 
imagination, we should say that with 
the Sublime and the Beautiful Walpole 
had nothing to do, but that the third 
province, the Odd, was his peculiar 
domain. The motto w'hich he pre- 
fixed to his Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors might have been in- 
scribed with pcriect propriety over the 
door of every room in his house, and 
on the title})age of every one of his 
books ; “ iJuve diavolo, Messer Ludo- 
“vico, avete pigliatc tautc coglioncrie?” 
In his villa, every apartment is a 
museum; every j)iece of furniture is a 
curiosity; there is something strange 
in the form of the shovel} thci-e is a 
long story belonging to the bell-rope. 
We wander among a profusion of rari- 
ties, of trifling intrinsic value, but so 
quaint in hxshion, or connected with 
such ivmarkuble names and events, 
that they may well detain our atten- 
tion for a moment. A moment is 
cnongh. Some new relic, some new 
unique, some new caiwed w'ork, some 
new enamel, is foithcoming in an in- 
stant One cabinet of trinkets is no 
sooner closed than another is opened, j 
It is the same with AVolpolc’s writings. | 
It is not in their utility, it is not in j 
their beauty, that their attraction lies. I 
They are to the works of great his- 
torians and po(!ts, what Sti*awberry 
Hill is to the Museum of Sir Hans 
Bloanc or to the Gallery of Florence. 
Waljmlc is constantly showing us 
things, not of very great value indeed, 
yet things which vre are pleased to see, 
and whi^ we can sec nowhere else. 
They are Iwiwblcs; but they are made 
curiosities either by his grotesque 
workmanship or by some association 
beloBging to them. His style is one 
of those peculiar stjdes by which every 


body is attracted, and which nobody 
can safely venture to imitate. He u 
a mannerist whose manner has become 
perfectly easy to him. His affectation 
is so habitual and so universal that it 
can hardly be called affectation. The 
affectation is the essence of the man. 
It pervadts all his thoughts and all 
his expressions. If it were taken away, 
nothing would be left. He coins new 
words, distorts the senses of old words, 
and twists sentences into forms w^hich 
make grammarians stare. But all 
this he does, not only with an air of 
case, but as if he could not help doing 
it. His wit was, in its essential pro- 
perties, of the same kind with that of 
Cowley and Donne. Like theirs, it 
consisted in an exquisite perception of 
points of analogy and points of con- 
trast too subtile for common observa- 
tion. Like them, Walpole perpetually 
startles us by the ease with which ho 
yokes together ideas between which 
there would seem, at first sight, to be 
no connection. But he did not, like 
them, affect the gravity of a lecture, 
and draw his illustrations from the 
laboratory and from the schools. His 
tone was light and fleering; his topics 
were the topics of the club and tho 
ball-rfx)m; and therefore, his strange 
combinations and far-fctchcd allusions, 
though very closely resembling those 
which tire us to death in tho poems of 
the time of Charles the First, arc read 
with pleasure constantly new. 

No man who has written so much is 
so seldom tiresome. In his books 
there are scarcely any of those passages 
which, in our school-days, we used to 
call skip. Yet lie often wrote on sub- 
jects which are generally considered as 
dull, on subjects which men of great 
talents have in vain endeavoured to 
1 render popular. When we compare 
the Historic Doubts about Richard the 
Third with Whitaker’s and Chalmers’s 
books on a far more interesting ques- 
I tion, the cJmracter of Mary Queen of 
[ Scots ; when we compare the Anec- 
dotes of Painting with the works of 
Anthony Wood, of Nichols, of Gran- 
ger, we at once see Walj-iole’s supe- 
rioriyr, not in industry, not in learning, 
not in accuracy, not in logical poweTt 
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bm in the art of writing what people in truth, the very kind of writing for 
will like to read. He rejoots all but such a man, for a man very ambitious 
the attractive parts of his subject. He to rank among wits, yet nervously 
keeps only what is in itself amusing or afraid that, while obtaining the repu- 
what can be mkdc so by the artifice of tation of a wit, ho might lose cast© 
his diction, llie coarser morsels of anti- as a gentleman. There was nothing 
quarian learning he abandons to others, vulgar in writing a letter. Not even 
and sets out an entertainmdlit worthy Ensign Northerton, not even the Cap- 
of a Roman epicure, an entertain- tain described in Hamilton’s Bawn,— 
ment consisting of nothing hut delica- and Walpole, though the author of 
cies, the bruins of’ singing birds, the many quartos, had some feelings in 
roo of mullets, the sunny halves of common with those gallant officers, — 
]>eaches. This, wc think, is the great wo«lu have denied that a gentleman 
merit of his romunce. There is little nii^ht sometimes correspond with a 
skill in the delincaiion of the charac- friend. Whether Walpole bestowed 
ters. Manfred is as commonplace a much labour on the composition of his 
tyrant, Jerome as common})liK e aeon- letters, it is impossible to judge from 
fessor, Theodore as eommoii place a internal evidence. There arc passages 
young gentleman, Isabella and Matilda which s^em perfectly unstudied. But 
as commonplace a pair of young ladies, the appearance of ease may be the 
as arc to be found in any of the thou- effect of labour. There are passages 
sand Italian castles in which condot- which have a very artificial air. But 
fieri have revelled or in which im- they may have been produced without 
l)ri8oned duchesses have pined. Wc effort by a mind of w hich the natural 
< annot say that wo ini ?h admire the ingenuity had been improved into mor- 
big man whose sword is dug up in one bid quickness by constant exercise, 
quarter of the globe, whose helmet We are never sure that wo see him as 
<lrops from the clouds in another, and he was. We are never sure that what 
who, after (dattering and rustling for appears to bo nature is not disguised 
some days, Ciids by kicking the house art. Wc are never sure that what ap- 
down. But the story, w hatever its pears to be art is not merely habit 
value may be, never flags for a single which has become second nature, 
moment. TJicrc arc no digressions, In wdt and animation the present 
or unseasonable descriptions, or long collection is not sui)crior to those which 
.speeches. Every sentence carries the have preceded it. But it has one great 
action forward. The excitement is advantage over them all. It forms a 
constantly r* n -wed. Absurd as is the connected whole, a regular jourrfkl of 
machinery, insijnd os are the human what appeared to Walf>oJc the most 
actors, no reader probably ever thougnt imi>ortaiit transactions of the last twenty 
tlie hook dull. years of George the Second’s reign. 

Walpole’s Le^^ers arc generally con- It furnishes much new information con- 
sidered as his best pcrfornianccH, and, cerning the history of that time, the 
w'c think, with reason. His faults are portion of English history of which 
far less oftensive to ii? in his corre- common readers know the least. 
si»fmd« nee than in his l>ooks. liis wild, The earlier letters contain the most 
absuni. and ever-changing opinions lively and interesting account which 
ah<^ut men and things are easily par- we iJossess of that “ great Walpolcan 
doned in familiar letters. His bitter, battle,” to use tlwi words of Junius, 
scoffing, depreciating disposition docs which terminated in the retirement of 
not show itself in so unmitigated a Sir Rol>ert. Horaojfi entered the House 
maniuT as in his Memoirs. A writer of Commons just ititime to witness the 
of Utters must in general be civil and last desp^irahi struggle which riis father, 
friendly to his con csjxindeni at least, surrounded by enemies and traitors, 
if to no* other person. maintained, with a spirit as brave as 

He loved letter-writing, and had that of the column of Fontenoy,’ first 
evidently studied it a* an art, dt was, for victory, and then for honourable 
VoL.*!. T 
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retreat. Horace was, of course, ou 
the side of his family. lord Dover 
seems to have been enthusiastic on the 
same side, and goes so far as to call 
Sir Bobert “ the gloiy' of the Whigs.” 

Sir Robert deserved this high eulo- 
gium, we think, as little as he deserved 
the abusive epithets which have often 
been coupled with his ntune. A fair 
character of him still remains to be 
drawn ; and, whenever it shall be 
drawn, it will be equally unlike the 
portrait by Coxe and the portrait by 
BrnoUett. 

He had, undoubtedly, great talents 
and great virtues. He was not, indeed, 
like the leaders of the j)arty which op- 
posed his govemnient, a brilliant orator. 
He was not a profound scholar, like j 
Carteret, or a wit and a fine gentleman, | 
like Chesterfield. In all these resjicets 
his dchcicncics were remarkable. His 
literaturo consisted of a scraji or tw(^ 
of Horace and an anecdote or two from 
the cud of the Dictionary. His know- 
ledge of history was so limited that, in 
the great d^diate on the Excise HiU, he 
was forced to ask Attorney-General 


tactician, an excellent man of business. 
No man ever brought more industry 
or more method to the transacting of 
affairs. No minister in his time did so 
much; yet no minister had so much 
leisure. 

He was a good-natured man w'ho 
had during thirty years seen nothing 
j hut the worst parts of human nature in 
other men. He was familiar with the 
malice of kind people, and the perfidy 
i of honourable people. Proud men had 
j licked the dust before him. Patriots 
had begged him to come up to the 
price of thtdr puffed and advertised 
integrity. He said after his fall that 
it was a dangerous thing to be a 
minister, that there were few minds 
which would not be injured by the. 
constant spectacle of meanness and 
depravity. To his honour it must be 
I confessed that few minds have cojne 
j out of such a trial so little damaged in 
I the most important parts. He retired, 

I after more than twenty years of 
, supremo power, with a temper not 
; soured, with a heart not hardened, with 
sinqile tastes, with frank manners, and 


Yorkc who Kmjison and Dudley were. ; with a (;apaeity for friendship. No 
His manners were a little too coarse I htain of treacheiy, of ingratitude, or of 
and boisterous even for that age of cruelty rests on his memory. Factious 
Westerns and Topehalls. When he hatred, while flinging on his name 
ceased to talk of p<jlitics, ho could talk every other foul asjiersioii, was eom- 
of nothing but women; and he dilated * j;elled to own that he was not a man 


on his favourite theme with a freedom of blood. This would scarcely seem a 


wiiicji sluH'ked even that plain-spoken ! 
gvuenition, and which was quite uri-j 
suited to his age and station. I'hc 1 
noisy revelry of his summer festivities j 
at Houghton gave much scandal to! 
grave people, and annually drove his | 
kinsman and colleague, l..ord Towns- 
heml, from the neighbouring mansion 
of Rainham. 

But, however ignorant Walpole 
might ho of general history and of 
getieral literatnn*, he was ^tter ac- 
quainted than any man of his day with 
wlmt it concerned him most to know, 
mankind, the English nation, the Court, 
the Honae of Commons, and the 
Treatury. Of foreign affairs he knew 
little; hut his judgment was so good 
tlnit ins little knowledge went very far. 
He ’wa» an excellent fwirliamentaiy 
debater, an excellent pariinmentnry 


high eulogium on a statesman of our 
times. It was then a rare and honour- 
able distinction. The contests of par- 
ties in England had long been carried 
on with a ferocity unworthy of ii 
civilised people. Sir Robert Walpole 
w'ttH the minister who gave to our 
Government that character of lenity 
which it has since generally preserv ed. 
It was perfectly known to him that 
many of his opponents had dealings 
with Uie Pretender. The lives of some 
were at his mercy. He wanted neither 
Whig nor Tory precedents for using 
his advantage unsparingly. But wi£ 
a clemency to which posterity has 
never done jnatice, he suffered himself 
to be thwarted, vilified, and at last 
overthrown, by a party which included 
many men whose itecke were in his 
tKiwer.* 
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Tiuit he practised corruption on a daring Clifford, and carried to a great 
!urge scale, is, we think, indispntable. extent by the crafty and shameloss 
But whether he deserves all the invee- Danby. The Revolution, great and 
tives which have been uttered against manifold as were the blessings ofwhi^ 
him on that account may be questioned, it was directly or remotely the cause. 
No man ought to be severely censured at first aggravated this evil. The 
for not being beyond his ago in virtue. imf>ortance of tlie House of Commons 
To buy the votes of constituents is as was now greater than ever. The pre- 
immoral as to buy the votes of repre- rogatives of the Crown were more 
sentatives. The candidate who gives strictly limiteu^ than ever ; and those 
five guineas to the freeman is as associations in which, more than in its 
culpable as the man who gives tf»^ce legal prerogatives, its power had con- 


hundrect guineas to the member. Yet 
we know that, in our own time, no man 
is thought wicked or dishonourable, no 
man is cut, no man is black-bailed, 
because, under the old systeiii of elec- 
tion, he was returned in the only way 
in which he could be returned, for 
East Retford, for Liverpool, or for 
Stafford. Walpole governed by cor- 
ruption, because, in his time, it was 
impossible to govern otherwise. Cor- 
niption was unnecessary to the Tudors, 
for their Parliaments were feeble. 
The publicity wliich has of late years 
been given to }»ar]iamentary proceed- 
ings has raised the standard of morality 
among public men. The power of 
public i.jtini. n is so great that, even 
before tlie, reform of the representation, 
a fuitit suspicion that a minister had 
giv«*n pecuniary gratifications to Mem- 
bers of Parliament in return for their 
v» Tes would have been enough to ruin 
him. Rut, during the century which 
followed the li storatfon, the House of 
Commons was in that situation in 
vrhieb assemblies must be managed by 
corruption, or cannot be managed at 
ail. It was not held in awe, as in the 
sixteentli ctniiury, by the throne. It 
was not held in awe, as in tlic nine- 
teenth century, by the opinion of the 
people. Its constitution was oligarchi- 
cal. Its deliberations were secret, 
life po * i;r in the State was immense. 
The Govern roc nt had every conceiv- 
able roouve to offer hribea Many of 
tlie memlKurs, if they were not men of 
strict honour and probity, had no con- 
ceivable motive to refuse what the 
Government offered. In the reign of 
Charle.c the Scctmd, accordingly, the 
practice of buying votes in the House 
of Commons was commenced by tlie 


wore completely broken. No 
pr. cc was ever in so helpless and dia- 
tres.sing a situation as William the 
Third. The party which defended hia 
title was, on general grounds, dispoaed 
to curtail bis prerogative. The party 
which v'us,on general grounds, friendly 
to prerogative, was adverse to his 
title. There was no quarter in which 
both his office and his person could find 
favour. But while the influence of the 
Ilou.sc of Commons in the Goveninient 
was becoming jiaramount, theiiifliienco 
of the people over the House of Com- 
mons was declining. It mattered 
little in the time of Charles the First 
whether that House were or were not 
chosen by the peoj)le ; it was certain 
to act for the pcojile, bocauso it would 
have been at the mercy of the Court 
but for the supjiort of the people. 
Now that the Court was at the mercy 
of the House of Commons, those mem- 
btjrs who were not returned by popular 
election had nobody to please but 
themselves. Even those wdio were 
returned by popular election did not 
live, as now, under a constant sense of 
responsibility. The constituents were 
not, as now, daily apprised of the votes 
and sfKjechos of their representatives. 
The privileges which bad in old times 
been indispensably necessary to the 
security and efficiency of Parliaments 
were now superfluous. But they were 
still carefully maintained, by honest 
legislators from superstitious venera- 
tion, by dishonest legislators for their 
own selfish ends. They had been an 
useful defence to the Commons during 
a long and doubtful conflict with 
powerful sovereigns. They were now 
no longer necessary for that purposd j 
and tiicy bcaune a defence to tlie 
T 2 
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raembera against their constituents, it, than aity of those who preceded or 
That secrecy which had been abso- followed him. 

lutely necessary in times when the He was himself incorruptible by 
Privy Council was in the habit of money. His dominant passion was 
sending the leaders of Opposition to the love of power: and the heaviest 
the Tower was preserved in times when charge which can be brought against 
a vote of the House of Commons was him is tliat to this passion he never 
sufficient to hurl the most powerful scrupled to sacrifice the interests of his 
minister from his post. country. 

The Government could not go on One of the maxims which, as his 
unless the Parliament could be kept in son tells us, he was most in the habit 
order. And how was the Parliament of repeating, was quieta non movere. 
to be kept in order ? Three hundred It was indeed the maxim by which he 
yr ars ago it would have been enough generally regulated his j)ublic conduct, 
fur a statesman to have the support of It is the maxim of a man more solicit- 
thc Crown. It would now, we hope ous to hold power long than to use it 
and believe, be enough for him to well. It is remarkable that, though 
enjoy the confidence and a]>probation he was at the head of afiairs during 
of the great body of the middle class, more than twenty years, not one great 
A hundred years ago it would not measure, not one important change 
have been enough to have both Crown for the better or for the worse in any 
and people on his side. The Parlia- part of our institutions, marks the 
tnent had shaken off the control of the period of his supremacy. Nor was 
Royal prerogative. It had not yet this because he did not clearly sec that 
fallen under the control of public many changes were very desirable, 
opinion. . A large pr<^))ortion of the He had been brought up in the school 
members had absolutely no motive to of toleration, at the leet of Somers and 
KUpjMjn any administration except of lJurnct. He disliked the shameful 
their own interest, in the Icjwest sens<^ laws against Dissenters. But he never 
of the word. Under these circum- j could be induced to bring forward a 
stances, the country could be govenuMl ! proiiosition for repealing them. The 
only hy corruptiim. Boliugbrok<‘, who j sufierers represented to him the injus- 
was the ablest and the most vehement tice with w'hich thi y w'cre treated, 
of tho.se wlto raised the clanumr boasted of their finn uttaclimcnt to the 
against corruption, had no better House of Brunswick and to the Wliig 
remedy to proi>osc than that the Royal party, and reminded him of his own 
prerogative sliould be Ktrcngtheiied. repeated declaratiotis of go<id wdll to 
The remedy wtmld no doubt have their (muse. He listened, assented, 
iKicn cfilcient. The only question is, promised, and did nothing. At length, 
whether it would not Imve been wor.se the question was brought forward by 
than the disease. The fault was in others, and the Minister, after a hesita- 
the coustitution of the D’gihlature; ting and evasive speech, voted against 
and to blame those minister.s who it. The truth wais that he remeinl)ered 
managed the I/jglslaturo in the oftly to the latest day of his life that terrible 
way iu which it ct>uld he managed is explo.«it>n of high-djurch feeling which 
gross iiijusiicc. They submitted to the foolish pnseemion of a foolish 
extortion In^causc they t ould not help jairson hud occasioned in the days of 
tliemsclvcs. We might as well accuse Queen Anne. If the Dissenters had 
the |xx)r Lowland tanners who paid Ih'cii turbulent he would probably have 
black mail to Rob Rov of corrupting relieved them; but wlalc he ai)pre- 
tlie virtue of the llighlaiiJcrs, as bonded no danger from them, be would 
accuse Sir liolwat Wtilpdk* of cor- not run the slightest risk fur their sake, 
nipttng tho virtue of Parhauunu Ilia lie acted in the same manner wdth 
crime was inmdy lliis, that he cm respect to other questions. He knew 
ploved his money more dexn njusly, U»e state of the Scotch Highlands. Ho 
aud got more support in return for was constantly predicting another in- 
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Mnrrection in that pait of the empire. ** present any uniform principle whi(li 
Yet, during; his long tenure of power, may be traced in every part, and which 
Ijc never attempted to perform what gave combination and consistency to 
v.as then the most obvious and press- the whole? Yes, and that principle 
iiig duty of a British Statesman, to was. The Love of Peace.” It would 
break the ])Ower of the Chiefs, and to bo difficult, we think, to bestow a 
establish tlie authority of la^jr through higher culogiiim on any statesman, 
tlie furthest corners of the Island. But the eulogium is far too high for tlio 
Nobody knew bettci than he that, if merits of Walnolc. The great ruling 
this were not drnc, great mischiefs principle of his public conduct was 
would follow. But the Higldands indeed a love of peace, but not in the 
we.c tolerably quiet in his time. He s^nse in which Archdeacon Coxe uses 
was content to meet daily emergencies tin. plirasc. The peace wliich Walpole 
by daily expedients; and he left the sought was not the peace of the country, 
rest to his successors. They had to but the peace of hi sown administration, 
conquer the Highlands in the midst of During the greater part of his publio 
a war with France and Spain, because life, indeed, the two objects wore in- 
hc had not regulated the Highlands in separably connected. At length he 
a lime of profound peace. was reduced to the necessity of choosing 

Sometimes, in spite of all his caution, between them, of plunging the State 
he found that mi iisurcs which he had into hostilities for which there was no 
hoped to curry through quietly Imd just ground, ami by which nothing was 
caused great agitation. When this to be got, or of facing a violent oppo- 
was the case he generally modified or sition in the country, in Parliament, 
withdrew them. It was thus that he and even in the royal closet. No per- 
cancelled Wood’s patent in compliance son was more thoroughly convinced 
with the absurd outcry of the Irish, than ho of the absurdity of the cry 
It was thus that he frittered away the against Spain. But his darling power 
J’orteoii Bill to nothing, for fear of was at stake, and his choice was soon 
cxjispcruting the Scotch. It was thus made. lie preferred an unjust war to 
that he abund.mcd the Excise Bill, as a stormy session. It is impossible to 
soon as he found that it was offen.-aivc say of a IMinister who acted thus that 
to all the great towns of England, the love of ]>eaec was the one grand 
The language which he held about that principle t<j which all his conduct is 
incjisun! in a subseipicnt session is to be referred. The governing prin- 
strikingly char-xtcristic. Pultcncy had ciplc of liis conduct was neither love 
insinuated that the scheme would he of peace nor love of w'ar, but love of 
again brought f<»nvard. As to ihc power. 

wicked scheme,” saul Walpole, “as the Tlic praise to which ho is fairly cn- 
gentlemau is pleased to call it, which titled is this, that he understood the 
lie would persuade gentlemen is not true interest of his country better than 
yet laid iisi<lc, I for my part assure any of his contemporaries, and that he 
this House I uni not so mad ns ever pursued that interest whenever it was 
again to engage in any thing that looks not incompatible with the interest of 
like an £xcis<' ; though, in my private his own intense and grasping ambition, 
opinion, I still think it was a scheme It w'as only in matters of public 
that would have tended very much to moment that ho shrank from agitation 
the interest of the nation.” and had recourse to compromise. In 

The conduct of Walfwile with regard his contests for personal influence there 
to the Spanish w'ar is the great blemish was no timidity,, no flinching. He 
of his public life. Archdeacon Coxe would have all or none. Every mem* 
imagined that he had discovered one her of the Government who would not 
grand principle of action to which the submit to his ascendency was turned 
whole public conduct of his hero ought out or forced to resign. Liberal of 
to be referred. “ Did the administra- every thing else, he was avaricious of 
tkm of Walpole,” says the biographer, power. Cantious every where else 
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i^en power was at stake he had all the 
boldness of Bichelicii or Chatham. He 
might easily have secured his authority 
if he could have l)een induced to divide 
it with others. But he would not part 
with one fragment of it to purchase 
defenders for all the rest. The ctFcct 
of this policy was that he had able 
enemies and feeble allies. His most 
di8tii]guishcd coadjutors left him one by 
one, and joined the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition. He faced the increasing array 
c»f his enemies with unbroken spirit, 
and thought it far better that they 
should attack his power than that they 
should share it. 

The Opposition was in every sense 
formidable. At its head were two 
royal personages, the exiled head of 
the House of Stuart, the disgraced heir 
of the House of Brunswick. One set 
of members received directions from 
Avignon. Another set held their con- 
sultations and bfuuiuets at Norfolk 
House. The nmjovlty of the landed 
gentry, the majority of the parochial 
clergy, one of the universities, and a 
strong party iji the (hty of Ix>ndon and 
in the other great towns, were decidedly I 
adverse to the (ioveninieut. Of the 
men of letters, koiiu! wrre exasperated 
by the neglect with which the Minister 
treated them, a neglect which w'as the 
more reiiiarkuMe, because his pre<Ie- 
cessurs, b(»th Wiiig and Tory, had i)ai<l 
court with emulous inunilicence to the 
wits and the poets; others were honestly 
iiitlamed by jmrty zeal; alinusl jiIl lent 
their aid to tlic Op^aisiiion. In truth, 
all that was alluring to ardent and 
imaginative niitids was on that side; 
old asstH’iationis, new visions of political 
improveinenr, higli-flovvn theories of 
loyalty, higli-llown theories of lilurty, 
the enthusiasm of the i^avalicr, the ! 
enthmiastn of the Uoundhead. The 
Tory gejitlennin, fed iti the eotmnou- 
rooms of Oxford with the d<Hin?je*i of 
Filmer and Saehevendl, ntivl prouil of 
the exjjloits of his great gr.nulf.uiaT, 
who had charged with Rupert at 
Marstoii, who had held out the oM 
manor house against Fairfax, atjd who, 
after the Kii^gV return, had been w't 
down for a Knight of the Roy;il Oak, 
flew to that seclkm of th© Opposition 


which, under pretence of assailing the 
existing administration, was in truth 
assailing the reigning d;pasty. ITie 
young republican, fresh from his Livy 
and his Lucan, and glowing with ad- 
miration of Hampden, of Russell, and 
of Sydney, hastened with equal eager- 
ness to those benches from which elo- 
quent voices thundered nightly against 
the tjTanny and perfidy of courts. So 
many young politicians were caught 
by these declamations that Sir Robert, 
in one of his best speeches, observed 
that the Opposition consisted of tnree 
bodies, the Tories, the discontented 
Whigs, who were known by tlie name 
of the Patriots, ‘and the Boys. In fact 
almost every young man of warm 
temper and lively imagination, what- 
ever his political bios might be, was 
drawn into the party adverse to the 
Government; and some of the most 
distinguished among them, Pitt, for 
example, among public men, and 
Johnson, among men of letters, after- 
wards openly acknowledged their mis- 
take. 

The aspect of the Opposition, even 
while it wuis still a minority in the 
House of Commons, was very imposing. 
Among those who, in Parliament or 
out ol’ Parliament, assailed the admin- 
istration of Walpole, were Bolinghroke, 
Carteret. Chesterfield, Argyle, Pul- 
teni‘y, VV’’yndham, Doddingtuii, Pitt, 
Lyttelton, Barnard, Pope, Swdft, Gay, 
Arhuthnot, Fielding, J<»hnson, Thom- 
son, Akenside, Glover. 

The circumstance that the Opposi- 
tion was divided into two parties, 
diametrically op])Osed to each other in 
()oliticul opinions was long the safely 
of Walpole. It was at last his ruin. 
The leaders of the minority knew that 
it would be difficult for them to bring 
forward any impoitant measure, with- 
out producing an innuodiate schism in 
iheir party. It wa.s with very great 
diflicuity that thi* Whigs in opjfosition 
had been induecd to give a sullen and 
silent vote for the reped of the iSepten- 
nial Act, The Tories, on the other 
hand, could not Imv induced to support 
Pultcneya motiou for an addition to 
the income of Prince iVcderic. The 
two ixwtica had cordially joined in call- 
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ing out! foi a war with Spain; bnt they 
now had their war Hatred of Wal- 
pole was almost the only feeling which 
was common to them. On tn^s one 
point, therefore, they concentratt^d their 
whole strength. With gross ignorance, 
or gross dishonesty, they represented 
the Minister as the main gfierance of 
the State. His dismissal, his punish- 
ment, would prove the certain cure for 
all the evils which the nation Buffered. 
Wl'at w«s to be done after his fall, how 
misgovemment was to be prevented in 
future, were questions to which there 
were as many answers os f!iere were 
noisy and ill-informed mcmbei's of the 
Opposition. The only cry in which all 
could join was, “Down with Walpolel^' 
So much did they narrow the disputed 
ground, so purely personal did they 
make the question, that they threw out 
friendly hints to the other members of 
the Administration, and declared that 
they refused quarter to the IVime 
Minister alone. His rc )ls might keep 
their heads, thrir fortunes, even their 
I)lace8, if only the great father of cor- 
ruption were given up to the just ven- 
geance of the nation. 

If the fate of Walpole’s colleagues 
had been ins<'parably bound up with 
his, he probably would, even after tlie 
unfavourable elections of 1741, have 
been able to weather the storm. Hut 

soon as it avus understood that the 
attack was directed against him alone, 
and that, if he vere sacrificed, his asso- 
ciates might expect advantageous and 
honourable terms, the ministerial ranks 
began to waver, and the murmur of 
saave qui pent a as heard. Tliat Wal- 
pole had foul jjlay is almost certain, 
hut to what extent it is difficult to say. 
I>ord Islay Avas su8j>ected; the Duke of 
Newcastle something more than sus- 
peete<l. It would have been strange, 
iiuke !, if his Grac<‘, had been idle when 
treason was hatching. 

“ Ch’ i’ ho do’ tmditor’ 'imnpro aospotto, 

£ Gan fu tradiUM* prima che xmto." 

“Ilis name,” said fcur Kobext, “is 
perfidy.” 

Never was a battle more manfully 
fought out than the last struggle of the 
old statesman. His clear judgment, I 


%n 

his long experience, and his fearless 
spirit, enabled him to maintain a de- 
fensive wax through half the session. 
To the last his heart never failed him; 
and, when at last he yielded, he yielded 
not to the threats of his enemies, but 
to the entreaties of his dispirited and 
lefractory folloAvers. When he could 
no longer retain his power, ho oom- 
I pounded for honour and security, and 
I retired to his garden and his paintings, 
i leaving to those who had overthrown 
him shame, discord, and ruin. 

i eery thing was in confusion. It 
has been said that the confusion was 
produced by the dexterous policy of 
Walpole; and, undoubtedly, ho did his 
best to sow dissension amongst his 
triumphant enemies. But there was 
little for him to do. Victory had com- 
pletely dissolved the hollow truce, 
Avhich the tAVo sections of the Opposi- 
tion had but imperfectly ohservedreven 
while the event of the contest was still 
doubtful. A thousand questions were 
opened in a moment. A thousand con- 
flicting claims were preferred. It was 
iiniiossible to follow any line of policy 
Avhich would not have been offensive to 
! a largo portion of the successful party. 

! It was impossible to find places for a 
j tenth part of those who thought that 
they had a right to office. While the 
parliamentary leaders Avero preaching 
patience and confidence, while their 
followers were clamouring for reward, 
astill louder voice was heard from with- 
out, the terrible cry of a people angry, 
they hardly knew with whom, and im- 
patient they hardly knew for what 
The day of retribution had arrivecl. 
The Opposition reaped that Avliich they 
ha<l sown. Inflamed with hatred and 
cupidity, despairing of success by any 
ordinary mode of pt^litical warfan!, and 
blind to consequences, Avhich, though 
remote, AA cre c(;rtain, they had conjured 
up a devil AAffiom they could not lay. 
They had made the public mind drunk 
with calumny and declamation. 'Hiey 
had raised exrKJCtations which it was 
impossible to satisfy. The downfal of 
WalfK>le was to be thci beginning of a 
political millennium; and every entbu' 
ria^t had figured to himself that millen- 
iiiura according to the fashion of 
T 4 
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his oim wishes. The republican cx< 
pocted that the paw«r of the Crown 
would bo reduced to a mere shadow, 
the high Toty that the Stuarts would 
be restored, the moderate Tory that the 
golden days which the Church and the 
landed interest had enjoyed during the 
last^ears of Queen Anne would im- 
mediately return. It would have been 
impossible to satisfy every body. The 
conquerors satisfied nobody. 

We have no reverence for the me- 
mory of those who were then called 
the patriots, arc for the principles 
of good goTcmment against Walpole, 
and for 'IMpole against the Opposition. 
It was mpst desirable that a purer sys- 
tem should be introduced; but, if the 
old system was to be retained, no man 
was so fit as Walpole to be at the head 
of affairs. There were grievous abuses 
in the government, abuses more than 
sufficient to justify a strong opposition. 
But the party opposed to Walpole, 
while they stimulated the popular fury 
to the highest point, were at no pains 
to direct it aright. Indeed they studi- 
ously misdirected it. Tlu*y misrepre- 
sented the evil. They pre.scribed in- 
efficient and i)ernicious remedies. They 
held up a single man as tlie sole cause 
of all the vices of a i)a(l sy.stem which 
had been in full operation before bis 
entrance into public lil’c, ami which 
continued to bo in full operatitm when 
some of these very brawlers hud sue- 
eceded to hi.s power. They thwarted 
his best measures. They drove him 
into an unjustifiable war against his 
will. Constantly talking in magni- 
ficent language about tyranny, con*up- 
lion, wicked ministers, servile courtiers, 
the liberty of Englishmen, the Great 
Charter, the rights for which our fathers 
bled, Timoleon, Brutus, Hampden, 
Sydney, they had absolutely notlung to 
propose which would have Iwcii an 
improvement on our institutions. In- 
stead of directing the public mind to 
definite reforms which might have 
completed the work of the revolution, 
whi^ might have harought the Icgi&la- 
itire into harmony with the nation, and 
which might have prevented the Crown 
fbom doing by infiuence what it could 
no longer do by prerogative, they ex* 


cited a vague craving for change, by 
which they profited for a single moment, 
and of which, as they well deserved, 
they were soon the victims. 

Among the reforme which the State 
then required, there were two of para- 
mount importance, two which would 
alone havcfcmedied almost every gross 
abuse, and without which all other 
remedies would have been unavailing, 
the publicity of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, and the abolition of the rotten 
boroughs. Neither of these was thought 
of. It seems to us clear that, if the«?e 
were not adopted, all other measures 
would have been illusory. Some of the 
patriots suggested changes which would, 
beyond all doubt, have increased the 
existing evils a hundredfold. Tlicsc 
men wished to transfer the disposal of 
employments and the command of the 
army from the Crown to the Parliament ; 
and this on the very ground that the 
Parliament had long been a grossly 
corrupt body. The security against 
malpractices was to be that tlie mem- 
bers, instead of having a portion of the 
public plunder doled out to them by a 
minister, were to help themselves. 

The other schemes of which the 
public mind was full were less dan- 
gerous than this. Some of them wtre 
in themselves harmlcs.'S. But of 
them would have done muchgpf<l« 
most of them were extravag^^y ab- 
Mird. What they were we<^y Icara 
from the instructions which miCny con- 
stituent bodies, immediately after the 
change of administration, scut up to 
their representatives. A more de- 
plorable collection of follies can horffiy 
bo imagined. There is, in the first 
place, a general cry for Walpole’s bead. 
Then,tlierc are bitter complaints of the 
decay of trade, a decay W'hich, in the 
judgment of these enlightened politi- 
cians, was brought about by Walpole 
and comiption. They would have 
been nearer to the truth if they had 
attribnted their sufferings to the war 
into which they had driven Walpole 
against his better judgment. He had 
foretold the effects of his unwilling 
concessioiu On the day when hoatili- 
ties against Spain were proclaimed, 
when the heralds were attended into 
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tlie ci^ by the chiefs of the Oj^sition, 
when tlie Prince of Wales himself 
stopped at Temple-Bar to drink suc- 
cess to tlie English arms, the Minister 
heard all the itceples of the city 
j'ngling with a merry peal, and mut- 
tered, “ They may ring the bells now; 
they will be wringing tHbir hands 
before long.” 

Another grievance, for which of 
course Waljwle and corruption were 
anf Tcra^ le, was the great exportation 
of English wool. In the judgment of 
the sagacious electors of several laige 
towns, the remedying of this evil was 
ii matter second only in importance to 
the hanging of Sir Robert. There 
were also earnest injunctions that the 
members should vote against standing 
armies in time of peace, injunctions 
which were, to say the lcast» ridi- 
culously unseasonable in the midst of 
a war which was likely to last, and 
which did actually last, as long as the 
Parliament. The repeal of the Septen- 
nial Act, as was to la? expected, was 
strongly prcs.scd. Nothing was more 
natural than that the voters should 
wish for a triennial recurrence of their 
bribes and their ale. We feel firmly 
convinced that the repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act, unaccompanied by a com- 
plete reform of the constitution of the 
elective body, would have been an un- 
nnxed curse to the country. The only 
^ rational ’t'eeommendation which wo 
can find in aii :hesc instructions is that 
the number of placemen in Parlia- 
ment should be limited, and that iKjn- 
feioners should not l>c allowed to sit 
there. It is plain, however, that this 
cure was far from going to the root of 
the evil, and that, if it had l)een adop- 
ted without other refonns, secret bri- 
ifcry would probably have l>een more 
practised than ever. 

W© will give one more instance of 
the absurd expectations which the 
declamations of the Opposition had 
raised in the cottnuy. Akensido was 
one of the fiercest and most uncom- 
promising of the young patriots out of 
Parliament. When he found that tl^ 
change of administration had pro- 
duced no change of system, he gave 
vent to his indignation in the ** Epistle 


to Curio,” the best poem that he ever 
wrote, a poem, indeed, which seems to 
indicate, that, if he had left lyric com- 
position to Gray and Collins, and had 
employed his powers in grave and ele- 
vated satire, ho might have disputed 
the piv-eminence of Dryden, But 
whatever be the literary merits of the 
epistle, we can say nothing in praise of 
tl.o political doctrines which it incul- 
cates. The poc^ in a rapturous apos- 
trophe to the spirits of the great men 
ot antiquity, tells us what he expected 
froi*. Puiteney at the momei^t of the 
fall of the tyrant. 

** See private life by wisest arts r^lalmod. 

Bee ardent youth to noblest maimers 
framed. 

See us achieve whato'er was sought 1^ 
you, 

If Curio — only Curio — will bo true,** 

It was Pulteney’s business, it seems, to 
abolish furo and masquerades, to stint 
the young Duke of Marlborough to a 
bottle of brandy a day, and to prevail 
on Lady Vane to be content with three 
lovers at a time. 

Whatever the people wanted, they 
certainly got nothing. Walpole retired 
in safety; and the multitude were de- 
frauded of the expected show on Tower 
Hill. The Septennial Act was not re- 
pealed. The placemen were not turned 
out of the House of Commons. Wool, 
we believe, was still exported. ** Pri- 
vate life” afforded as much scandal as 
if the reign of Walpole and corruption 
had continued; and “ardent youth” 
fought with watchmen and betted with 
blacklegs as much as ever. 

The colleagues of Walpole had, after 
his retreat, admitted some of the chiefs 
of the Opix)sition into the Govern luent, 
and soon found thcntsolvcs comj)ollcd 
to submit to the asccndcucy of one of 
their new allies. This was Lord Car- 
teret, afterwards Earl Granville. No 
public man of that ago had greater 
courage, greater ambition, greater ac- 
tivity, greater talents for debate or 
for declamation. No public man had 
such profound and extensive learning. 
Ho was familiar with the ancient writ- 
ers, and loved to sit up till midnight 
discussing philological and metrical 
questions with Bentley. His know- 
ledge of modem languagoa was prodi- 
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glcms. The p r hy council, when he 
WM present, needed no interpreter. 
He Speke and wrote French, Italian, 
SfMinish, Portagnese, German, even 
Swedish. He had pushed his re- 
searches into the most obscure nooks 
of literature. He was as familiar with 
Canonists and Schoolmen as with ora- 
tors and poets. He had read all that 
the universities of Saxony and Holland 
had produced on the most intricate 
^estions of public law. Harte, in the 
Mfacc to the second edition of his 
Histoiy of Gustavus Adolphus, bears 
a remax^ble testimony to the extent 
and accntelSf of Lord Carteret’s know- 
ledge. **Tt was my good fortune or 
prudence to keep the main body of 
my army (or in other words mat- 
ters of fact) safe and entire. The late 
Earl of Granville was pleased to do- 


the mysterious gutturals which lai^ 
possibly convey suggestions very little 
in unison with their wishes. 

Walpole was not a man to endure 
such a colleague as Carteret. The 
King was induced to give up his fa- 
vourite. Carteret joined the Opposi- 
tion, and signalised himself at the 
head of that party till, alter the retire- 
ment dr his old rival, he again became 
Secretary of State. 

During some months he was chief 
Minister, indeed sole Minister. He 
gained the confidence and regard of 
George the Second. He was at the 
same time in high favour with the 
Prince of Wales. As a debater in the 
House of Lords, he had no equal 
among his colleagues. Among his 
opponents, Chesterfield alone could be 
considered as his match. Confident 


clare himself of this opinion; especially ' in his talents, and in the royal favour, 
when he found that I had made Chem- I he neglected all those means by which 
nitius one of my principal ^idcs; for [ the power of Walf)ole had been created 
his Ix>rd8hip was apprehensive I might ' and maintained. His head was full of 
not have seen that valuable and au- ' treaties and expeditions, of schemes 
thentic book, which is extremely scarce, for supporting the Queen of Hungary 
I thotight myself happy to have con- ; and for humbling l^o Honse of Bour- 
tented his Lordship even in the lowest j bon. He oontemptuoirt!|[r abandoned 
degree: for he understcMjd the German | to others all the drndgCry, 
and Swedish histories to the highest ! the drudgery, all the fruits 
perfection.” I tion. The patronage of the Ciiurch 

Witli all this learning, Carteret was j and of the Bar he left ta the Pelhams 
far from lieing a pedant. His was not i as a trifle unworthy of hW Uarc. One 
one of those cold spirits of which the I of tlte judges, Chief Justice Wrlles, if 
tire is put out tiy the fuel. In council, j we remember rightly, went to him to 
in debate, in society, he was all life j beg some ecclesiastical preferment for 
and energy. His measures were strong, j 
prompt, and daring, his oratory ani- 
mated and glowing. His spirits were 
coiistatitly high. No misfortune, pub- 
lic or private, could depress him. lie 
was at once tlie most unlucky and the 
happic.st public man of his time. 

lie had been Secretary of State in 
Walpole’s Administration, ami had 
acquired considerable influence over 
the mind of George the First. The 
other ministers could sjH'ak noUennan. 

The King could sjH'ak no English. 

AH the communication that WiUjK>k» 
held with his master was in very bad 
Latin. Carteret dismayed hi« col- 
leagues by the voJuhility with which 


a friend. Carteret said, that be was 
too much occupied with continental 
politics to think about the dispyosal of 
places and benefices. ** You may rely 
on it, then,” .said the Chief Justice, 
“that people who want places and 
benefices will go to those who liave 
more leisure.” The prediction was 
accomplished. It would have been a 
busy time indeed in which the Pelhams 
had wanted leisure for jobbing; and 
to the Pelhams the whole cry of place- 
hunters and pension-hunters resorted. 
The parliamentary influence of the two 
brothers became stronger every day, 
till at length they were at the head of 
a decided majority in the House of 


he addressed his Majesty in German, j Commons. Their rival, meanwhile. 
They listened with envy and terror to j conscious of lus powers, sanguine in 
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Ilk hopes, and prcrad of the storm which 
he had conjured up on the Continent, 
would brook neither superior nor espial. 
“His rants,” says Horace Walpde, 
“are amazing; so are bis ijarts and 
his spirits.'* He encountered the op- 
position of his colleagues, not with the 
fierce hanghtiness of the*first Pitt, or 
the cold unbending arrogan^ of the 
second, but with a gay veheihence, a 
good' humoured imperiousness, that 
Lore t /crything down before it The 
period of his asi'endcncy was known 
by the name of the “Drunken Admi- 
nistnition;” and the eacprcssion was 
not altogether figurative. His habits 
were extremely convivial; and cham- 
pagne probably lent its aid to keep 
him in that state of joytms excitement 
in which his life was passed. 

That a rash and impetnous man of 
genius like Carteret should not have 
^en able to maintain his ground in 
Parliament against the crafty and sel- 
fish Pelhams is not strange. But it is 
leas easy to understand why he should 
have been generally unpopular through- 
out the country. His brilliant talents, 
his bt 'I4>. temper, ought, it 

should iawn, to have made him a 
favourite with the public. But the 
people had been bitterly disappointed; 
and he had to the first burst of 
their rage. •' His close connection witli 
Pulteney, now the most detested man 
in thf5 nation, was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. Ho hud, indeed, only three 
partisans, Pulteney, the King, and the 
Prince of Wales, a most singular as- 
semblage. 

lie was driven from his office. He 
shortly after made a bold, indeed a 
desperate, attempt to recover p<jwer. 
The attempt failed. From that time 
he ndinquishctl all umhitious hoj^es, 
ar.d retired laughing t<i his books and 
his t/ottle. No statesman ever enjf»yed 
success with so exquisite a relish, or 
snbmirted to defeat with so genuine 
and unforced acheerfulnesf. Ill as he 
had been used, he difl not seem, says 
Horace Walpole, to have any resent- 
ment, or iiKked any feeling except 
thirst. 

These letters contain many good 
•lories, some of them no doubt gi-ossly 


exaggerated, about Lord Caiteret ( 
how, in the height of his greatness, he 
fell in love at first sight on a birthday 
with Lady Sophia Permor, the hand- 
some daughter of Lord Pomfret; how 
he plagued the Cabinet every day with 
reading to them her ladyship’s letters; 
how strangely he brought home his 
bride; what fine jewels he gave her; 
how he fondled her at Ranelagh ; and 
what queen-like state she kept in 
Arlington Street. Horace Walpole has 
,o>okcn less bitterly of Carteret than of 
auy public man of that time. Fox, 
})erhapi^ excepted; and this is the 
more remarkable, because Carteret waa 
one of the most inveterate enemies of 
Sir llobcrt. In the Memoirs, Horace 
Walpole, after passing in review all 
the great men whom England had pro- 
duced within his memory, concludes 
by saying, that in genius none of them 
equalled Lord Granville. ■ Smollett, in 
Humphrey Clinker, pronounces a simi- 
lar judgment in coarser language. 
“ Since Granville was turned out, there 
has been no minister in this nation 
worth the meal that whitened his 
periwig.” 

Carteret fell; and the reign of the 
Pelhams commenced. It was Car- 
teret’s misfortune to be raised to power 
when the public mind was still smart- 
ing from recent disappointment. The 
nation had been duped, and was eager 
for revenge. A victim was necessary, 
and on such occasions the victims of 
popular rage arc selected like the vic- 
tim of Jephthah. The first person 
who comes in the way is made the 
sacrifice. The wrath of the people had 
now spent itself; and the unnatural 
excitement was succeeded by an un- 
natural calm. To an irrational eager- 
ness for something new, succeeded an 
equally irrational disposition U) ac- 
quiesce in every thing i*stabli8b«d. A 
few months back the f»ec>plc had been 
disposcti to impute every crime to men 
in jHiwer, and to lend a ready ear to 
the high professions of men in oppo- 
sition. They were now disposed to 
surrender themselves implicitly to the 
inaiiageinent of Miftislers, and to look 
with suspicion and contempt on all 
who pretended to public spirit The 
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tuune ot patriot had become a by- word 
of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely 
exaggerated when he said that, in 
those times, the most popular declara- 
tion which a candidate could make on 
the hustings was that he had never 
been and never would be a patriot. 
At this conjuncture took place the 
rebellion of the Highland clans. The 
alarm produced by that event quieted 
the strife of intcnial factions. The 
suppression of the insurrection crushed 
fcH* ever the spirit of the Jacobite 
party. Boom was made in the Govern- 
ment for a few Tories. Peace was 
patched up with France and Spain. 
Death removed the Prince of Wales, 
who had contrived to keep together a 
small portion of that formidable oppo- 
sition of which he had been the leader 
in the time of Sir llobert Walpole. 
Almost every man of weight in the 
House of Commons was officially con- 
nected with the Government. The 
even tenor of the session of Parliament 
was ruffled only by an occasional 
harangue from liord Egmont on the 
army estimates. For the hrst time 
since the accession of the Stuarts there 
was no opposition. Tiiis singular good 
fortune, denied to tlio ablest states- 
men, to Sdisbnry, to ritratlbrd, to 
Clarendon, to Somers, to Walpole, had 
j»een reserved for the Peihuins. 

Henry Pelham, it is true, wn.s by no 
moans a contemptible person. His 
understanding was that of Walf>olc on 
a somewhat smaller scale. Though 
not a brilliant orator, ho was, like his 
master, a good debater, a good parlia- 
mentary tactician, a good man of 
business. Like his master, he distin- 
guished himself by the neatness and 
clearness of his financial expositions. 
Here the resemblance ceased. Their 
characters were altogether dissimilar. 
Walpole was gooti-humoured, but | 
would have his way; hi.s spirits were | 
high, and his manuers frank even to 
c*oar»cness. The teiuixT of iVlham 
was yielding, but j>oevish:.his habit*^ 
were regular, and his deportment 
strictly decorous, Walpole was con- 
stitutionally fearless, Pelham consti- 
tutionally timid. Walpole had to 
lace a strong op}a>Mtion; hut no man 


in the Government durst wag a finger 
against him. Almost all the opposition 
which Pelham had to encounter was 
from members of the Government of 
which he was the head. His own pay- 
master spoke against his estimates. 
Ilis own secretary-at-war spoke against 
bis Regency Bill. In one day Walpole 
turned Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bur- 
lington, and Lord Clinton out of 
the royal household, dismissed the 
highest dignitaries of Scotland from 
their posts, and took away the regi- 
ments of the Duke of Bolton and Lord 
Cobham, because he suspected them 
of having encouraged the resistance to 
his Excise Bill. He would far rather 
have contended with the strongest 
minority, under the ablest leaders, 
than have tolerated mutiny in his own 
party. It would have gone hard with 
any of his colleagues, who had ven- 
tured, on a Government question, to 
divide the House of Commons against 
him. Pelham, on the other hand, was 
disposed to bear anything rather than 
drive from office any man round whom 
a new opix)sition could form. He 
therefore endured M'ith fretful patience 
the iTisuhordination of Pitt and Fox. 
He thought it far better to connive at 
their occasional infractions of disci- 
}>line than to hear them, night after 
night, thundering against corruption 
and wicked ministers from the other 
side of the House. 

We wonder that Sir Walter Scott 
never tried his hand on the Duke of 
Newcastle. An interview between his 
Grace and Jeanie Deans would have 
been delightful, and by no means un- 
natural. There is scarcely any public 
man in our history of whose manners 
and conversation so many particulars 
have been preserved. Single stories 
may be unfounded or exaggerated. 
But all the stories about him, whether 
told by iKJople who were perpetually 
seehig him in Parliament and attend- 
ing his levee in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
or by Grub Street writers who never 
had more than a glimpse of his star 
through the windows of hU gilded 
coach, are of the same character. 
Horace Walpole and Smollett difiered 
in their tastes and opinions as much as 
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two hnniAn beings could didbr. They 
kept quite differont society. Walpole 
played at cards with countesses, and 
corresponded with ambassaaors. 
Smollett passed his life surrounded by 
printers’ devils and famished scribblers. 
Yet Walpole’s l>uke and Smollett’s 
Duke arc as like as if they were both 
from one hand. Smollett’s Newcastle 
runs out of his dressing-room, with his 
face covered witli soap-suds, to cm- 
b**acc the Moorish envoy, Walpole’s 
Newcastle pushes his way into the 
Duke of Grafton s sick room to ki>s 
the old nobleman'^ pl isters. No man 
was so unmercifully satirised. But in 
truth he was himself a siitirc ready 
made. All that the art of the satirist 
docs for oihcr men, nature had done 
for him. Whatever was absurd about 
him stood out with grotesque pro- 
minence from the rest of the character. 
He was a living, moving, talking 
caricature. His gait was a shuthing 
trot; his utterance a i ipid stutter; he 
was always in a hun-y ; he was never 
in time; he abounded in fulsome 
caicsscs and in hysterical tears. His 
oratory resembled that of Justice 
Shallow, it was nonsense eflervcsccnt 
witii anim&l spirits and impertinence. 
Of his ignorance many anecdotes re- 
main, some well authenticated, some 
jirobably invented at cotl'ce-houses, hut 
.ill exquisitely characteristic. “ Oh — 
yes — yes — to be sure — Annapolis must 
1)0 defended - troops must be sent to 
Annapolis— Pray wdierc is Annapo- 
lis “ Cape Breton an island ! 
w'ondcrfulJ — show it me in the map. 
So it js, SUIT enough. My dear sir, 
you always bring us good news. I 
mu.st go and tell t)ie King that Cape 
Breton is an ishuid.” 

And tliis man was, daring near 
thiily years. Secretary of State, and, 
Uuriug near ten years, First Lord of 
tlie Treasury! His large fortune, his 
strong hercdiUiry connection, his great 
parliamcntaiy interest, will not alone 
explain this extraordiuaiyr fact. His 
success is a signal instance of what 
may l>e effected by a man who <lcvotcs 
his whole heoit and soul without re- 
serve to one object. He was eaten up 
by ambition. |iis love of influence 
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and authority resembled the avarice 
of the old usurer in the Fortunes of 
Nigel. It was so intense a passicr: 
tliat it supplied the place of talents, that 
it inspired even fatuity with canning. 
“Have no money dealings with my 
! father,” says Maith to Lord Glen- 
varloch ; “ for, dotard as he is, he will 
make an ass of you.” It was as dan- 
gerous to have any political connection 
wuth Newcastle as to buy and sell with 
old Trapbois. He was grec y after 
power with a greediness all his own. 
i t ^ was jealous of ail his colleagues, 
and even of hiS own brother. Under 
the disguise of levity ho was false be- 
yond all example of political falsehood. 
All the able men of his time ridiculed 
liim as a dunce, a driveller, a child 
who never knew his own min d for an 
hour together; and he overreached 
them all round. 

If the country had remained at 
peace, it is not impossible that this 
man would have continued at the head 
of affairs without admitting any other 
person to a sliare of his authority 
until the throne was filled by a new 
I Prince, who brought with him new 
maxims of government, now favourites, 
and a strong will. But the inauspi- 
cious commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War brought on a ericis to 
which Newcastle was altogether un- 
equal. After a calm of fifteen years 
the spirit of the nation was again 
stirred to its inmost depths. In a few 
days the whole aspect of the political 
world was changed. 

But that change is too remarkable 
an event to be discussed at the end of 
an article already more than sufficiently 
long. It is probable that we may, at 
no remote time, resume the subject 
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WUXIAM mT, EAEL 0» 
CHATHAM. (Januaky, 1834 .) 

A MUltory of &ts Bight Honourable 
WiUlam BUt^ Bari of Chatham^ contain- 
ing hie Speeches in Parliament, a con- 
giderahle Portion of his Coirreepondence 
eohm Secretary of State, wpon French, 
Spanish, and American Affairs, never 
h^ore published ; and an Account of the 
•^ncipal Events and Persons o1 his 
Bime, connected with his 1/if e. Sentiments, 
and Administration. By the Bbv. 
FjUIVCIS TllACiLBIU.r, A M. 2vulfi. 4to. 
London: 1827. 

Tbou4»h several years have elapsed 
ulnce the publication of this work, it is 
still, we l3elievc, a new publication to 
most of our readers. Nor are we sur- 
prised at this. The book is large, 
and the style heavy. The informa- 
tion which Mr. Thackeray has ob- 
tained from the State Paper Office is 
new ; but much of it is very uninterest- 
ing. The rest of his narrative is very 
little Iwtter tlian Gifford’s orTomlinc’s 
Life of the second l*itt, and tells us 
little or nothing that may not he found 
quite os well told in the rarliamentar}’ 
History, the Animal Kegistcr, and 
other works equally common. 

Almost every mechanical employ- 
mont, it is said, ha.s a tendency to 
injutc •.ome one or other ot the bodily 
organs t>f the artisan. Grinders of 
cuilei'y (lie of consumption; weavers 
are stunted in tiieir growtJi; smiths 
become blear-eyed. In the same man- 
ner almost every intellectual employ- 
ment has a tendency to produce some 
intellectual malady. Biographers, 
trunaiaturs, editors, all, in short, who 
employ themselves in illustrating the 
lives or the writings of others, are 
peciiluirly exposed to the Lucs Bos* 
or dkeose of admiration. 
But we scarcely remember ever to 
have seen a patient so far gone in 
this distemjKT as Mr. Thackeray, He 
h not satished with forcing us to con- 
li'ss tliat I’itt was a great orator, a 
vigorous minister, an honourable and 
high-spirited gentleman. He will have 
it that all virtues and all accomphsh- 
inenu met in his hero. In spite of 
Gods, men, and c<dumns, Pitt inu>t be 
a a poet ciipahle of producing a 
heroic poctu of the lirsl order; and we 


are assured that we ought to find 
many charms in suck lines as these:— 

**]fidst all the tumults of the warring 
sphere. 

My l^tHjnarged hark may haply glide ; 
Some gale may waft, some conscious 
thought shall cheer, 

And the fireight unanxious glide * 

Pitt was in the army for a few 
months in time of peace. Mr 
Thackeray accordingly insists on our 
confessing that, if the young comet 
had remained in the service, he would 
have been one of the ablest cem- 
•manders that ever lived. But this is 
not all. Pitt, it seems, was not merely 
a great poet in esse, and a great gene- 
ral in posse, but a finished example of 
moral excellence, the just man made 
perfect. He was in the right when he 
attempted to establish an inquisition, 
and to give bounties for perjury, in 
order to get Walpole’s head. He was 
in the right when he declared Walpole 
to have been an excellent minister. 
He was in the right when, being in 
opposition, he maintained that no 
peace ought to be made with Spain, 
till she siiould formally renounce the 
right ol' search. He was in the right 
when, being in office, he silently ac- 
quiesced in a treaty by which Spain 
(lid not renounce the right of search. 
AVhen he left the Duke of Newcastle, 
when lie coalesced with the Duke of 
Newcivsile, when he thundered against 
subsidies, when he lavished subsidies 
with unexampled profusion, when ho 
execrated tlie Hanoverian connection, 
when he declared that Hanover ought 
to be aa dear to ua as Hamiishire, he 
was still invariably speaking the 
language of a virtuous and enlightened 
statesman. 

The trutli is that there scarcely ever 
lived a person who had so little claiin 
to this sort of praise as Pitt. He was 
undoubtedly a great man. But his 
was not a complete and well-pro- 
portioned greatness. The public life 
of Hampden or of Somcn resembles 
a regular drama, which can be criti- 
eixed as a whole, and every scene of 

* The quotation is Ihithfidly made from 
Mr. Thackemy. Perhaps Piit wrote guide 
iu the fourth line. 
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which is to be viewed in connection 
with the main action. The public life 
of Pitt, on the other hand, is a rude 
though striking piece, a piece abound- 
ing in incongruities, a piece without 
any unity o*' plan, but redeemed by 
some noble passages, the effect of 
which is increased by the tamen^s oi 
extravagance of what precedes and of 
whut follows. His opinions were un- 
fixed. His conauct at some of the 
most imjHirtaKt conjunctures of his 
life was evidently determined by pride 
and resentment. He had one fault, 
which of all hunttui faults is mc«t 
rarely found in eompany with true 
greatness. He wUvS extremely affected. 
He was an almost solitary instance of i 
a man of real genius, and of a brave, ! 
lofty, and eomnianding spirit, without 
siiiii)lieity of character. He was an 
actor in the Closet, an actor at Council, 
an actor in Parliament ; and even in 
private sficiety he could not lay aside 
his theatrical tonet ind attitudes. 
We know that one of the most dis- 
tinguished of his jmrtisans often com- 
plained that he could never obtain 
admittance to Ixird Chatham’s room 
till cveiy ih’ng was ready for the 
representation, till the dresses and 
properties wore all correctly disjiosed, 
till the light was thrown with Kem- 
brundt-like cilcct on the head of the 
illustrious performer, till the tltinnels 
had been arranged with the ah' of a 
Grecian dr«r.c»y, and the crutch jdaced 
as gracefully as that of Belisorius or 
IvtMr. 

Yet, with all las faults and affecta- 
tions, Pitt had, in a very extraordinary 
degree, many of the elements of great- 
ness. He had genius, strong passions, 
quick sensibility, and vehement en- 
thusiasm for the grand and the bcauti- 1 
fuL 'fhere was something about him J 
which ennobled tergiversation itself. I 
He often went wrong, very wrong. 
But, to quote the laiig)pige of Words- 
worth, 

He still retained 

'Ifid ^ueh abaaement, what he had received 
From nature, au intenne and glowing mind.** 

In on age of and dirty prosti- 
tution, in the age of Dodington and 
Sandys, it was something to have a 
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man who might peibapa* under some 
stnmg excitement, have been tempted 
to ruin his country, but who never 
would have stooped to pilfer from her, 
a man whose errors arose, not from a 
sordid desire of gain, but from a fierce 
thirst for power, for glory, and for 
/engeancc. History owes to him this 
attestation, that at a time when any 
thing short of direct embezzlement of 
the public money was considered as 
quite fair in public men, he showed 
jIk* i.io8t scrupulous disinterestedness ; 
th.. . at a time when it seemed to bo 
generally taken for granted that Go- 
vernment could be upheld only by the 
basest and most immoral arts, he ap- 
pealed to the better and noolcr parts 
of human nature ; that he made a 
brave and splendid attempt to do, by 
means of public opinion, what no other 
statesman of his day thought it pos- 
sible to do, except by means of cor- 
ru])tion ; that ho looked for support, 
not, like the Pelhams, to a strong 
aristocratietd connection, not, like 
Bute, to the ]>crsonal favour of the 
sovereign, but to the middle class of 
Englishmen ; that he in8j)ired that 
class with a fiim confidence in his in- 
tegrity and ability ; that, backed by 
them, he forced an* unwilling court 
and an unwilling oligarchy to admit 
him to an am])le share of power ; and 
that he used his power in such a 
manner as clearly proved him to have 
sought it, not lor the sake of profit or 
patronage, but from a wish to establish 
for himself a great and durable repu- 
tation by means of eminent services 
rendered to the State. 

The family of Pitt was wealthy and 
resj;cctable. His grandfether was 
Govenior of Madras, and brought 
back from India that celebrated dia- 
mond which the liegent Orleans, by 
the advice of Saint Simon, purchased 
for upwards of two millions of livrci, 
and which is still considered as the 
most precious of the crown jewels of 
I France. Governor Pitt bought estates 
land rotten txiroaghs, and sat in the 
House of Commons for Old Sarum. 
His son Robert was at one time mem- 
ber for Old Sarum, and at anoUier for 
Oakhampton. Robert liad two wm ff 
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Thomas, the «^r, inherited the estates 
and thb parliamentary interest of his 
father. The second was the cele- 
brated William Pitt. 

He was born in November, 1708. 
About the early part of his life little 
more is known than that he was edu- 
cated at Eton, and that at seventeen 
he was entered at Trinity College, 
Oxford. During the second year ofj 
his residence at the University, George ! 
the Pirst died ; and the event was, 
after the fashion of that generation, 
celebrated by the Oxonians in many I 
middling copies of verses. On this 
occasion Pitt published some Latin I 
lines, which Mr. Thackeray has pre- j 
served. They i)rove that the young 
student had but a very limited know- i 
ledge even of the mechanical part of 
his art. All true Etonians will hear 
with concern that their illustrious 
schoolfellow is guilty of making the | 
first syllable in lahenti short.* The 
matter of the ]>oem is as Avorthlcss as 
that of any college exercise that tvas 
ever written before or since. There is, 
of course, much about Mars, Tiiemis, 
Neptune, and Ctx’ytvis. The Muses 
are earnestly eiilreated to weep over 
the urn of (y«'>iar ; for Ciesar, says the 
Poet, loved tb«* Muses ; Ca'sar, who 
(Hnild nf)t read a line of Poi»e, and 
who loved nothing but punch and fat 
women. 

Pitt had been, from his school-days, I 
cruelly tormented by the gout, and 
was advi.scd to travel for his health. 
He accordingly left Oxford without 
taking u degree, and visited France 
and Italy. lie returned, however, 
without having received much benefit 
from his excursion, and continued, till 
the close of his life, to sufler most 
severely from his consthutioiiul ma- 
lady. 

llis father was now dead, and had 
left very little to the younger children. 
It was necessary that William should 
choose a profession. He decided for 
the army, and a comet’s commission 
Wits procured for him in the Blues. 

But, small as his fortune was, his 

• Bo Mr. Thackor&v has printed ilie poem. 
But it tnay Iw cluuntably haiMHl that P^t 
wrote 


family had both the power and the 
inclination to servo him. At the 
general election of 1734, his elder 
brother Thomas was chosen both for 
Old Sarum and for Oakhampton. 
When Parliament met in 1 735, 'Ihomas 
made his election to serve for Oak- 
hampton, >and Williank was returned 
for Old Sarum. , 

Walpole had now been, during four- 
teen years, at the head of affairs. He 
had risen to power under the most 
favourable circumstances. The whole 
of the Whig party, of that party which 
professed peculiar attachment to the 
priiicijdes of the Revolution, and 
which exclusively enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the reigning house, had 
been united in support of his adminis- 
tration. Happily for him, he had been 
out of office when the South-Sca Act 
was passed ; and, though he does not 
a])pear to have foreseen all the con- 
sequences of tliat measure, he had 
strenuously opposed it, as he had op- 
posed all the measures, good and 
bad, of Sunderland’s administration. 
When tlic South-Sca Company were 
voting dividends of fifty per cent., 
when a hundred pounds of their stock 
were selling for eleven hundred pounds, 
when Thrcudneedle Street was daily 
crowded with the coaches of dukes and 
prclate-s, when divines and philosophers 
turned gamblers, wbcu a thousand 
kindred bubbles were daily blown 
into existence, the periwig-company, 
and the Spanish-juckass-company, ainl 
the quicksilver-fixati on-company, Wal- 
|)ole’s calm good .«ensc preserved hini 
from the general infatuation, lie con- 
demned the prevailing madness in 
public, and turned a considerable sum 
by taking advantage of it in private. 
When the crasli came, when ten thou- 
sand families were reduced to bcggaiy 
in a day, when tine people, iu tlie 
frenzy of their rage and despair, 
clamoured, not only against tlie lower 
agents in the against tlie 

Hanoverian favourites, against the 
Englisli ministers, against the King 
himself, when Piu-l lament met, eager 
for confiscation and blood, when mem- 
bers of the House of Commons pro- 
posed that the directors should be 
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treated like parricides iii ancient 
Home, tied up in sacks, and thrown 
into the Thames, Walpole was the man 
on whom all parties turned thc’r eyes. 
Foih* years before he had been driven 
th>m power by the intrigues of Sunder- 
land and Stanhope; and the lead in 
the House of Commons hihl been in- 
trusted |0 Craggs and Aislabie. Stan- 
hope waj* no more. Aislabie was 
cxfwllcd from Parliament on account 
of his disgraceful conduct regard ;ng 
the South-Sca scheme, Cragjrs was 
perhaps saved by a tinjcly deuih from 
:i similar mark of inliuny. A large 
minority in the House of Commons 
voted for a severe censure on Sunder- 
land, who, finding it impossible to 
withstand the force of the prevailing 
sentiment, retired from office, and out- 
lived his retircTiient but a very short 
time. Tlic schism which ha<l divided 
the Whig party was now completely 
healed. Wali)ole had no opposition 
to encounter except tha; of the Tories; 
and the Tories were naturally re- 
garded by the King with the strongest 
suspicion and dislike. 

Fur ft time business w'('nt on with a 
smoothness and a despatch sucli as hatl 
not been known since the days of the 
'I'udors. During the session of 1724, 
for example, there was hardly a single 
<ii vision except on private bills. It is 
rot impossible that, by taking the 
course which Veihain afterwards took*, 
by admitting irto the government ail 
the rising talent.s and ambition of the 
Whig party, and by making room here 
and there for a Tory not unfriendly 
to the House Brunswick, Walpole 
might have averted the tremendous 
conflict in which he passed the lalcr 
years of his administration, and in 
which he was at length vanquished. 
The Opposition which overthrew him 
wa.s ai: opposition created by his orvn 
policy, by hie own iii.satiablc love of 
power. 

In the very act of forming his Mi- 
nistry he turned one of the ablest and 
most attached of his sup]:>ortcrs into a 
deadly enemy. Pultcney had strong 
public rnd privure claims to a high 
situation in the new arrangement. His 
fortune was immense. 11 is private 

Yoj., L 


character was respcipta^e. He was 
-already a distinguished speaker. Ho 
had acquired official experience in an 
important post. He had been, through 
all changes of fortune, a consistent 
Whig. When the Whig party was 
split into two sections, Pulteney had 
resigned a valuable place, and had 
followed the fortunes of Walpole, Yet, 
vv h*‘n Walpole returned to power, Pul- 
tcney was not invited to take office. An 
angrv discussion took place between 
t'a * iricnds. The ministry offered a 
pcv age. It w.is impossible for Pul- 
teney not to discern the motive of such 
an ofl'er. He iiidignantly refused to 
accept it. For some time he con- 
tinued to brood over his wrongs, and to 
watch for an opportunity of revenge. 
As soon 08 a favourable conjuncture 
arrived he joined the minority, and 
became the greatest leader of Op- 
position that the House of Commons 
had ever seen. 

Of all the members of the Cabinet 
Carteret was the most eloquent and 
aecomplislicd. Ilis talents for de- 
bate were of the first * order ; his 
knowledge of foreign aflairs was su- 
I'crior to that of any living statesman ; 
ids attachment to the Protestant suc- 
cession was undoubtctl. But there was 
not room in one Government for him 
and Wuliiole. Carteret retired, and 
was, from that time forward, one of the 
most persevering and formidable ene- 
mies of his old colleague. 

If there was any man with whom 
Walpole could have consented to 
nijikc a partition of power, that man 
was I..t)rtl Townshend. Tluy were 
distant kinsmen by birth, near kinsmen 
by nmrriiige. They had bc*cii friends 
from rhildliood. They hud been 
schoolfellows at Eton. They W'eru 
country neighbours in Norfolk. They 
had been in office together under Go- 
dolphin. They had gone into oppo- 
sition together when Harley rose to 
power. They had been persecuted by 
the same House of Commons. They 
had, after the death of Anne, been re- 
called togetlicr to office. They had 
again liccn driven out togethef by Sun- 
derland, and bad again come back to- 
gether when the influence of Sunder- 
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land had deoltne|L Their opinions on 
public affairs almost always coincided. 
They were both men of frank, generous, 
and compassionate natures. Their in- 
tercourse had been for many years 
affectionate and cordial. But the ties 
of blood, of marriage, and, of friend- 
ship, the memory of mutual services, 
the memory of common triumphs and 
common disasters, were insufficient to 
restrain that ambition which domi- 
neered over all the virtues and vices of 
Walpole. He was resolved, to use l»is 
own metaphor, that the firm of tlie 
hoti' d should be, not Towmshend and 
W!ili)ole, but Walpole and Townshend. 
At length the rivals pnjoeeded to per- 
•^onal abuse before a large company, 
s.azcd each other by the collar, ami 
{^rasped their swords. The women 
stpialled. The men parted the com- 
bataTits. By friendly inters^ention the 
scandal of a dual between cousins, 
brolbers-in-liiw, old friends, and old 
eollengiK's, was prevented. But the 
disimtants could not long continue to 
act together. Townshend retired, and, j 
witli rare mod oration and public spirit, 
refused to take any part iti |>olilics. 
He could imt, he said, trust his temper. 
He h'ared that the R'eollection of his 
private wrongs might imfud him to 
follow the example of Jhiltency, and 
to ()[)pose measures which Ik*, thotight 
generally heiietieial to the country. He 
ti lore fore never visited lx)ndon after 
Ins resignation, hnt juissed the closing 
years t >1 his life in dignity and repose 
among his trees and pictures at Kaia- 
liam. 

Next w( nt Chesterfield. He too 
was a Wliig and a friend of the Pro- 
testant snccessitai. He was an orator, 


cerned. He withdrew his Bill, and 
turned out all his hostile or wavering 
colleagues. Chesterfield was stopped 
on the great staircase of St. James’s, 
and summoned to deliver up the staff 
which he bore as Lord Steward of the 
Household. A crowtl of noble and 
pow'erful ftinctionaries, the Ihikes of 
Montrose and Bolton, Lord Burling- 
ton, Lord Stair, I,*ord Cobham, Lord 
Marchmont, Lord Clinton, were at the 
same time dismissed from the service 
of the Crown. 

Not long after these events the Oppo- 
sition was reinforced by the Duke of 
Argyle, a man vainglorious indeed and 
fickle, but brave, eloipient and jmpnlar. 
i It was in a great measure owing to hi<» 

I exertions that the Act of Settlement 
I had been peaceably carried into effect 
i in England immediately after the 
*dcat!) of Anne, and that the Jacobite 
rebellion which, during the following 
year, broke out in Scotland, had been 
.suppres.sed. He too carried over to 
the minority the aid of his great nam<'. 
his talents, and his paramount influenct 
in his native country. 

In eacli of these case.s takert sepa- 
rately, a skilful defender of Walpole 
might perhfi]rs make out a case for him. 
But when wo see that during a long 
course of years all the footste]>s arc 
turned the same way, that all the most 
cminentof those pviblii' men who agreed 
with the Minister in tboir general views 
of policy left him, one after another, 
with sore and irritated minds, wc finu 
it impoRuiblc not to believe that thi* 
real explanation of the phaenomorion is 
to be found in tlic words <>1 his sou; 
*‘‘Sir Kol)ert Waljwle loved power so 
much that he would not endure a rival.’* 


a courtier, a wit, and a man of letters. Hume hasdc8crilK;d this faniou.s rninis- 
Ilo was at the he.'ul of ton in days when, ter with gi'cat fdicity in one .short sen- 
iu order to be* at tin* head of ton^ it wa^i tcnce, — ‘*moderate in cxerei.«ingpower, 
not sufiicient to he dull ami suiwr- not equitable in engr<«»^ing it,” Kind- 
eiliouF. It was evident that he sub- hearted, jovial, and plweuhle as Walpole 
initted impatiently to the astendaucy of was, he was yet a iiuiu with whom no 
Walpidc. He murmured aguiuHithe kx- j>tTson of high pretensions and high 
cise Bill. His hrcuhers voted against it spirit could long eontirim: to act. He 
in tile House of Coiumons, The Mi- had, therefore, to staml against an 
nister acted with characwnrisik; cautiou Opposition containiifg ad the most ao 
and charact«irmtic energy' j caution in eomplished statesmen of the age, with 
ihc conduct of public affhirs ; enct^^y no better supimn than tluit which he 
wher© his own suprenmey was eon- received from pmous like his brother 
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Horace or Henry Pelham, whoso in- 
dL.-^triou 8 mediocrity gave no cause for 
jeaJousy, or from clever adventurers, 
whose situation and character diml^ 
Dished the dread .which their talents 
might have inspired. To this last class 
b* 3 longed Fox, who W’as too poor to live 
without office ; Sir William ^ofige, of 
whom Walpole himself said, that no- 
thing but such parts cOuld buoy^ip such 
a character, and that nothing but such a 
character could drag down such jwuts; 
and Winnington, whose private monils 
lay, justly or unjustly, under imputa- 
tions of the worst kind. 

The discontented Whigs were, not 
perhaps in number, but certainly in 
ability, experience, and weight, by far 
rhe most important part of the ()p{)08i- 
tion. The Tories furnished little more 
than rows of |K)ihderou 8 foxhunters, fat 
w’itli Staffordshire or Devonsliirc ale, 
men who drank to the King over the 
the water, and believed that all the 
fundholders were Jews, rncu whose roll-* 
gion consisted in hating the Dissenters, 
and whose jioliiical researches had led 
them to fear, like Squire Western, that 
their land might be sent over to Ha- 
nover to be put in the sinking-fund. 
The eloquence of these zealous squires, 
the remnant of the once formidable 
October Club, seldom went beyond a 
licfirty Aye or No. Veiy few members 
of ^his party had distinguished them- 
Milves much in Tarliamcnt, or could, 
order any cin umstunces, have been 
railed to till any high office; and those 
few had generally, like Sir William 
Wyndham, learnetl in the company of 
tlieir new associates the doctrines of 
toleration and political liberty, and 
might indeed with strict propriety be 
called Whigs. 

It was to the Whigs in Opposition, 
the Patriots, as they were calleil, that 
the <00^1 distinguished of the English 
youth who at this season entered into 
public life attached themselves. These 
inexperienced fioliticians felt all the 
erithusiascn which the name of liberty 
namrady excites in young and ardent 
They conceived that the theory 
of the Tory Oppr^tion and the prac« 
ticc of W alpole’s Government were alike 
incanaisieat with the principiea of U* 
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berty. Tliey accordingly repaired to 
the standard which THilteney had set up. 
While opposing the Whig minister, they 
professed a firm adherence to the purest 
doctrines of Whiggism. He was the 
schismatic; they were the true Catho- 
lics, the peculiar people, the deposi- 
tanes of the orthodox faith of Hamp- 
den and Russell, the one sect which, 
an idst the corr uptions generated by 
time and by the long possession: of 
})<)wcr, had preserved irivi<^te the prin- 
cip' IS . f the Revolution. Of the young 
men '.bo attached themselves to this 
jiortion of the Op}>osition the most dis- 
tinguished were Lyttelton and Pitt. 

Wlicn Pitt entered Parliament, the 
whole political world was attentively 
watching the progress of an event 
which soon added great strength to the 
Opposition, and jiarticularly to that 
section of the Opposition in ivliich the 
young statesman enrolled himself. The 
Prince of Wales was gradually becom- 
ing more and more estranged from his 
father and his father’s ministers, and 
more and more friendly to the Patriots. 

Nothing is more natural than that, 
in a monarchy where a constitutional 
Opposition exists, the heir-apparent of 
the throne should put himself at the 
head of that Opposition. He is im- 
l>elled to such a course by every feeling 
of ambition and of vanity. He cannot 
be more than second in the estimation 
of the party which is in. Ho is sure to 
bo the first member of the party which 
is out. The highest favour which the 
existing administration can expect from 
him is that he will not discard them. 
But, if he joins the Opposition, all his 
associates expect that he will promoter 
them; and the feelings which 
tertain towards one from whom they 
hope to obtain great advantages which 
they liavc not arc far warmer tlian the 
feelings with which they regard one 
who, at the very utmost, can only leave 
them in possession of what they ^ready 
have. An heir-apparent, therefore, 
who wishes to enjoy, in the highest pet- 
fection. all the pleasure that caa be 
derived from eloquent flattery and pro* 
found respect, will always join those 
who ore stmgfdingto feme thcmseivis 
into power. This is, wso believe^ die 
u 2 
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true explanation o^a fact which Lord 
Granville attributed to some natural 
peculiarity in the illustrious House of 
Brunswick. “ This family,” said he at 
Ck>uncil, we suppose after his daily 
balf'gallon of Burgundy, “ always has 
quarrelled, and always will quarrel, from 
generation to generation.” He should 
have known something of the matter ; for 
he had been a favourite with three suc- 
cessive generations of the royal house. 
We cannot quite admit his explanation ; 
but the fact is indisputable. Since the 
accession of George the First, there 
liavc been four Princes of Wales, and 
they have all been almost constantly in 
Opposition. 

Whatever might have been the mo- 
tives which induced Prince Frederick to 
join the ]jarty opposed to the govern- 
ment, his support infused into many 
members of that party a courage and 
an energy of which they stood greatly 
in need. Hitherto it had been impos- 
sible for the discontented Whigs not 
U) feci sonic misgivings when they 
found themselves dividing night after 
night, with uncompromising Jacobites 
who were known to be in constant com- 
munication with the exiled family, or 
w ith Tories w'ho iiad impeached Somers, 
who had murmured against Harley and 
St. John as too remiss in the cause of 
the Church urui the landed interest, and 
wljo, if they were not inclined to attack 
the reigning family, yet considered the 
Lutroduction of that family as, at best, 
only tlic Icijs of two great evils, as a 
uecessary but painful and humiliating 
preservative against Popery. The 
Minister might plausibly say that Pul- 
tcncy and Ciuteret, in the hoj>e of grati- 
fying tljcjr ow n appetite for office and 
for revenge, ditl not scruple to serve the 
purposes of a faction hostile to the Pro- 
testant 8uccesjri<in. Tlie apf>earance of 
Frederick at the head of the patriots 
silenced this reproach. 'I'he leaders of 
the Oppanition might now lK)ast that 
their course wsl» sanctioned by a })cnion | 
as deeply interested as the King himself I 
in maintaining the Act of Settlement, | 
and that, instead of serving tlio purposes I 
of the Tory party, they had brought i 
that fNirty o\'er to the side of Wliiggism. I 
It must indeed baadmitted that, though 


both the King and the Prince beiiaved 
in a manner little to their honour, 
though the father acted handily, the 
son disrespectfully, and both childishly, 
the royal family wasyather strengthened 
than weakened by the disagreement of 
its two most distinguished members. 
A large eJass of politicians, who had 
considered themselves as placed under 
sentence of perpetual exclusion from 
office, and who, in their despair, had 
been almost ready to join in a counter- 
revolution as the only mode of remov- 
ing the proscription under which they 
lay, now saw with pleasure an easier 
and safer road to power opening before 
them, and thought it far better to wait 
Mil, in the natural course of things, the 
Crown should descend to the iicir of 
the House of Brunswick, than to risk 
their lands andtheirnecks in a risingfor 
the House of Stuart. The situation of 
the royal family resembled the situation 
of those Scotch families in which father 
find son took op})osite sides during the 
rebellion, in order that, come what 
might, the estate might not be forfeited. 

in April 17 36, Frederick wastnaixii d 
to the l‘rinccss of Saxe Gotha, with 
whom he afterwards lived on terms 
very similar to those on wdiich his 
father had lived with Queen Caroline. 
The Frinre adored his wife, and thought 
her in mind and person the most at- 
tractive of her sex. But he thought 
that conjugal fidelity was an un princely 
virtue; and, in order to be like Henry 
the Fourth, and the Kogent Orleans, lie 
affected a libertinism for which he had 
no taste, and frequently quitted the 
only woman whom he loved for ugly 
and disagreeable mistresses. 

The address which the House of 
Commcgis presented to the King on 
the occasion of the IMriCe’s marriage 
was moved, not by the Minister, but 
by Pultency, the leader of the Whigs 
in Opposition, It was on this motion 
that Pitt, who had not broken silence 
during the session in which he took his 
seat, ^dressed the Mouse for the first 
time. “ A contemporary historian,” 
says Mr. Thackeray, “ describe! Mr. 
Piu^B first speech as superior even to 
the models of ancient eloquence. Ac* 
cording to 'Hudai, it was more oma- 
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ip^mted than the speeches of Demo- persona who actually hoard him was 
sthenes, and less ditfase than thcMO of every thing. His fame out of doors 
Cicero.” Tills unmeaning phrase hos dejicnded entirely on the report of 
iKJcn a hundred times quoted. That it those who were within the doors. In 
should ever have been quoted, except the Parliaments of that time, therefore, 
to be laiu;hed at, is strange. The as ip the ancient commonwealths, those 
vogne which it has obtained cnay serve qualifications w*hich enhance the im- 
to show in how slovenly a way most mediate effect of a speech, were far 
people are content to think. Did Tindal. more important ’ngiTdients in the coni- 
who first used it, or Archdeacon Coxe position of an orator than at present, 
and Mr. Thackeray, who have bor- All those qualifications Pitt possessed 
rowed it, ever in their lives hear any in he highest degree. On the stage, 
sjieaking which did not deserve the he v ould have l)ccn the finest Brutus 
same compliment? Did they ever hear or Coriolanus ev -r seen. Those who 
sfveaking less ornamented than that of saw him in his decay, W'hcn his health 
Demosthenes, or more ditfiiso than that was broken, when liis mind was un- 
of Cicero ? We know no living orator, tuned, when lie had licen rcmo’’C(! from 
t'rom Lord Brougham down to Mr. that stormy assembly of which he tho- 
liunt, w'ho is not entitled to the same roughly knew the temper, and over 
eulogy. It would he no very flattering which he possessed unbounded in- 
eomplimcnt to a man’s figure to say, fluence, to a small, a torpid, and an 
that he was taller than iho Polish Count, unfriendly audience, say tliat his speak 
and shorter than Giant O’Brien, fatter ing was then, for the most part, a low, 
than the Anafomte P/Vunte, and more monotonous muttering, audible only to 
blender than Daniel lAmbert. those who sat close to him. that when 

l^itt’s speech, as it is reported in the violently excited, he sometimes raised 
Gentleman’s Magazine, certainly de- his voice for a few minutes, but that it 
serves Tindal’s compliment, and de- soon sank again into an imintclligible 

murmur. Such was the ICarl of Chatham ; 
but such was not William Pitt. His 
figure, when he first appeared in Par- 
liament, was strikingly graceful and 
commanding, his Ibatiircs high and 
noble, his eye full of fire. His voice, 
even when it sank to a whisper, was 
heard to the remotest benches ; and 
when he strained it to its full extent, 
the sound rose like the swell of the 
organ of a great cathedral, shook the 
house with its peal, and was heard 
through lobbies and down staircns<'s 
to the Court of Ilcqucsts and the pre- 
cincts of Westminster Hall. He cuP 
tivated all these eminent advantages 
with the most assiduous eare. Hi.s 
action is described by a very malignant 
observer as equal to that of Garrick. 
His play of countenance was won- 
derful; he frequently disconcerted a 
hostile orattir by a single glance of in- 
dignation or scorn. Every tone, from 
the impiibsionod cry to the thrilling 
aside, was perfectly at his command. 
It is by no means improbable that the 
pains which he took to improve his 
great {lersonal advantages had, in some 
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serves no other. It is just as empty 
and wordy as a maiden speech on such 
an occasion might be expected to be. 
But the fluency and the personal ad- 
vantages of the young orator instantly 
cjvjglu the car and eye of his audience, 
lie was, from tlic day of his first ap- 
pearance. ahvn\ R heard with attention; 
and exercise soon developed the great 
powers which he fiosscsscd. 

jji our ^ime, the audience of a mem- 
ber of Pailiatneru is the nation. The 
three or four hundred jKjrsons who 
luay l>e present while u sficeeh is deli- 
vered may l>c ph‘ascd or disgusted by ! 
the voice and action of the orator; but, 
in the which are read the next 

ia\ uy iumdreds of thousands, the dif- 
ference between the noblest and the 
meanest figure, between the richest and 
the shrill' Rt tones, between the most 
graceful and the most uncouth gesture, 
altog« iher vanishes. A hundred years 
ago. scarcely any report of what passed 
within the walls o. the House of Com- 
mons was suffered to get abroad. In 
those times, therefore, the im{*rcs8ion 
whicli a sfieaker might make on the 
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respects, a fnrejiidicial operation, and 
tended to fKmrish in him that passion 
fbr theatrical effect which, as we have 
already remarked, was one of the most 
conspictious blemishes in his character. 

Bat it was not solely or principally 
to outward accomplishments that Pitt 
owed the vast influence which, dufing 
nearly thirty years, he exercised over 
the tloiise of Commons. He was un- 
doubtedly a great orator; and, from 
the descriptions given hy his contem- 
noraries, and the fragments of his 
j»f)«ecbes which still remain, it is not 
difficult to discover the nature and ex- 
tent of his oratorical powers. 

He was no speaker of set speeches. 
His few prepared discourses were com- 
plete failures. The clal>oratc pane- 
g)Tic which he pronounced on General 
Wolfe was considered as the very worst 
of nil his performances. “ No man,” 
says a critic who had often heard hint, 
** ever knew so little what he was going 
to sny.” Indeed, his facility amounted 
to a vice. He was not the master, *bat 
the slave of his own speech. Bo little 
self-command had he when once he 
felt the impulse, that ho did not like to 
take part in n debate when his mind 
was full of an important, secret <»f state. 
** 1 must sit still,” he once sai<l to Ixu’d 
Shelburni; on such un occasion ; “ for, 
when once I am up, every thing that 
is in my mind comes out.” 

Vet he was not a great debater. 
That he should not have l)cen so when 
tirst he entered the House of Commons 
is not strange. Scarcely any person 
has ever become so without long prac- 
tice and many failures. It was by 
slow degn^es, ns Burke said, that 
Clinrles Fox became the most brilliant 
and powerful debater that ever lived. 
Charles Fpx himself attributed his own 
ffiitxseas to the resolution which he 
formed when very young, of speaking, 
well or ill, at Iwist once every night. 
** lluring five whole sessions,” he used 
to say, ** I spoke every night but one ; 
and 1 regret only that I did not speak 
on that night too.” Indeed, with the 
exeoption of Mr. Stanley, whose know- 
ksdgo of the science of ptirliamentary 
defence resembles an instinct, it would 
bo difficult to, namo any emiuent de- 


bater who has not made himself a 
master of his art at the expense of his 
audience. 

But, as this art is one which even the 
ablest men have seldom acquired with- 
out long practice, bo it is one which 
men of respectable abilities, with assi- 
duous and intrepid practice, seldom 
fail to acquire. It is singular that, in 
such an art, Pitt, a man of great parts, 
of great fluency, of great boldness, a 
man whose whole life was passed in 
parliamentary conflict, a man who, 
daring several years, was the leading 
minister of the Crown in the House ol 
Commons, should never have attained 
to high excellence. He spoke without 
premeditation ; but his speech followed 
the course of his own thoughts, and not 
j the course of the previous discussion. 
He could, indeed, treasure up in his 
memory some detached expression of 
j an opponent, and make it the text lor 
•lively ridicule or solegin reply hensioii. 
Some of the most celebrated bursts of 
his eloquence were called forth by an 
ungutu'ded word, a laugh, or a (ieer. 
But this was the only sort of reply in 
w'hich he appears to have excelled. 
He was perha])8 the only great English 
orator who did not think it any ad- 
vantage to have the Inst word, and w'hc> 
generally spoke by choice before hi.v 
most formidablg antagonists. His 
merit was almost entirely rhetorical. 
He did not succeed either in cxp(»sitiou 
or in refutation; but his speeches 
abounded with lively illustrations, 
striking apophthe^is, well told anec- 
allusions, passionate ap- 
peals. His invective and sarcasm 
were terrific. Perhaps no English 
orator was ever so much ieared, 

that which gave most effect to 
Ids dfjclamation was the air of sincerity, 
of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, 
which belonged to all that he said. 
His style was not always in the purest 
taste. Several contemporary judges 
pronounced it too florid. Walpole, in 
the midst of the rapturous eulogy whicli 
he pronounces cm one of Pitt’s greatest 
orations, owns that some of the meta- 
phors were too forcecL Some of Pitt’s 
quotadous and classical stories are too 
trite for a ckver schoolboy. But these 
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rrere niceties for which the audience 
cared little. The enthusiasm of the 
orator inlectcd all irlio heard him ; his 
ardour and his noble l>earing put hrc 
into the most frigid conceit, aud gave 
dignity to the most puerile allusion. 

His powers soon began ^ give an- 
iioyaucc to the Government; and Wal- 
pole determined to make an example 
of the jmtriotic cornet. Pitt wa** ac- 
cordingly dismissed from the service. 
Mr. Thackeray says that the Minister 
took this stc};, beci use he plainly saw 
that it would have been vain to think 
of baying over so honourable and dis- 
intcrosted an opponent. Wc do not 
dispute Pitt’s integrity; but we do not 
know what proof he had given of it 
when he was turned out of the army; 
and ,vc are sure that Walpole was not 
likely U) give credit for inflexible 
honesty to a young adventurer who | 
had never iiad an opjKirtunity of re- 
fusing anything. Tlie truth is, that it | 
was not Walpole’s practice to buy oft 
enemies, Mr. Burke truly says, in the 
Apwal to the Old Whigs, that Wal- 
pole gained very few over from the 
< )pj>osi ion. Jmlecd that great minister 
kt*ew his business far too well. He 
kTiew that, tor one mouth which is 
stopped With a place, fifty other mouths 
M'ill be instantly op ued. He know 
:hat it would have Ih'Cu very bad jjolicy 
in him to giv<. llio world to understand 
that more wr-i to bo got by thwarting 
his measures man by supporting them. | 
These itjaxims arc as old as the origin 
of parlianientary con*uption in Eng- 
land. IVpys learned tiicm, as he tells 
us, from the counsellors of Charles the 
Second. 

Pitt was no loser. He was made 
Groom of the Bedchamber to the 
Prince of Wales, and continued to 
d laim against the ininistcrs with un- 
.'il>aUKl violence and with increasing 
ability. The question of maritime 
right, then agitated be* tween Spain cinl 
England, called foitli all his pow*.rs. 
He chiznoared for vrar with a vchc- 
ificrice wliich it is not eas^* to reconcile 
with reason or humanity, but which 
api>ears to Mr. Thackeray worthy of 
the highest admiratiom Wo*wiU’ not 
«top to argue a point on which we 
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had long thought that all well in- 
formed people were agreed. We 
could easily show, we think, that, if 
any respect bo duo to international 
law, if right, where societies of men 
are concerned, be anything but another 
name for might, if we do not adopt 
the doctrine of the Buccaneers, which 
!?i*ems to bo a^so the doctrine of Mr. 
Thackeray, that treaties mean nothing 
within thirty degrees of the line, the 
V ar with Spain was altogether nnjus- 
lii ^ble. But the truth is, that the 
promoters of tlnit war have saved the 
hlfttorian the trouble of trying them. 
They have pleaded guilty. “I have 
seen,” says Burke,' “and witli some 
care examined, the origint^l documents 
concerning certain important transac- 
tions of those times. They perfectly 
satisfied me of the extreme injustice 
of tliat war, and of the falsehood of 
the colours which Walpole, to his ruin, 
and guided by a mistaken policy, suf- 
fered to be daubed over that measure. 
Sdme years after, it was my fortune to 
converse with many of the principal 
actors against that minister, and with 
those who principally excited that cla- 
mour. None of them, no not one, did 
in the least defend the measure, or 
attempt to justify their conduct. They 
condemned it as freely ns tliey would 
have done in commenting upon any 
proceeding in histor)' in which they 
wTre totally unconcerned.” Pitt, on 
subsequent occasiems, gave ample 
proof that he was one of these peni- 
tents. But his conduct, even where it 
api)carcd most criminal to himself, 
api^ears admirable to his biographer. 

The elections of 174 1 were, unfavonr- 
ahle to Walpole; and after a long and 
obstinate struggle he found it neces- 
sary to resign. ITic Duke of New- 
castle and Lord Hardvvickc opened a 
negotiation with the leading patriots, 
in the hope of forming an administrar 
tion on a Wl»ig basis. At this con- 
juncture, Pitt and those jKjrsons who 
were most nearly connected with him 
actod in a manner very little to their 
honour. They attempted to come to 
an understanding with Walpole, and 
offered, if ho would use his influence 
with the King in their favour, to screen 
V 4* 
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him from prosecution. They even 
went so far as to enga^^e for the con- 
currence of the Prince of Wales, But 
Walpole knew that the assistance of 
the Boys, as he called the young 
Patriots, would avail him nothing if 
Pultcney and Carteret should prove 
intractable, and would be superfluous 
if the great leaders of the Opposition 
could be gained. He, therefore, de- 
clined the proposal. It is remarkable 
that Mr. Thackeray, who has thought 
it worth while to preserve Pitt’s bad 
college verses, has not even alluded to 
this storj', a story which is supported 
by strong testimony, and which may 
be found in so Common a book as 
Coxe’s Life of Walpole. 

The new arrangements disappointed 
almost every member of the Opposi- 
tion, and none more than Pitt. He 
was not invited to become a place- 
man; and he therefore stuck firmly to 
his old trade of patriot. Portunate it 
was for him that he did so. Had he 
taken office at this time, ho would in 
all probability have shared largclv in 
the unpopularity of Pultcney, Sandys, 
and Carteret, He was now the tiereest 
and most implacable of those who 
called for vengeance on WalfKile. He 
spoke with great cner^ and ability in 
favour of the most unjust and violent 
propositions which fh«* enemies of the 
fallen minister could invent. He urged 
the House of Commons to apjwirit a 
secret tribunal for the purjio.se of in- 
vestigating the conduct of the late 
Kim Lord of the Treasury-. Thi.s was 
done. The great majority of the in- 
quisitors were noforiou.**!^' hostile to 
the accused statesman. Yet ihev were 
emniHjlIed to own that thev could find 
no fault in him. They therefore called 
for new ivowers, for a bill of indemnity i 
to witnesses, or, in plain words, for a 
bill t<o reward all who might gi^*e evi- 
dence, true or fnKe, against the Earl 
of Orford. Hi is hill pitt supported, 
Pitt, who had himself ofl'erefl to be a 
«ei\'en Iwtween Lonl Orford and pub- 
lic justice. These a»e melancMy 
facts. Mr. Thockejay omits them, or 
hurries over them aa fast os he cauj 
and, m eulogy Is his business, he is in 
the right to do sa Bat, though ihcnj 
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are many parts of the life of Rtt 
which it is more agreeable to coutem** 
plate, we know none more instructive. 
What must have been the general 
state of political morality, when a 
young man, considered, and justly 
considered^ as the most public-spirited 
and spotless statesman of his time, 
could attempt to force his way into 
office by means so disgraceful I 
The Bill of Indemnity was rejected 
by the Lords. W alpole withd row him- 
8(df quietly from the public eye; and 
the ample space which he had left 
vacant was soon occupied by CaFterct. 
Against Carteret Pitt began to thunder 
with as much zeal ns he had ever ma- 
nifested against Sir Robert. To Car- 
teret he transferred most of the hard 
names which were familiar to his elo- 
quence, sole minister, wicked minister, 
odious minister, execrable minister. 
The chief topic of Pitt’s invective w'as 
the favour shown to tlie German do- 
minions of the House of Brunswick. 
He attacked with great violence, and 
w'ith au ability which raised him to the 
very first rank among the parliament- 
ary a|>eakers, the practice of paying 
Hanoverian troops with English money, 
riic House* of Omirnons had lately lost 
some of its most distinguished orna- 
ments. Walpole and Pultcney had 
accepted peerages; Sir WUliam Wynd- 
liam was dead; and among the rising 
men none could l)e considered as, on 
the whole, a match for Pitt. 

During the recess of 1744, the old 
Duchess of Marlborough died. She 
carried to her grave the reputation of 
iKJing decidedly the Ints: hater of her 
^<ien infinitely 
moredcatructive than her hatred. More 
than thirty vear® before, her temper 
had ruined the party to which she be- 
longed and the husband whom she 
adored. Time had made her neither 
wiser nor kinder. Whoever was at any 
moment great and prosperous was the 
object of her fiercest detestation. She 
had hated Walpole; she now bated 
Oarteret. Pope, long before her death, 
predicted the fate of her vast property. 

-To behw^ uoknowtt descends the un- 
pnuardset store 

Or waaidors, hesven-directed. to the poor.^ 
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Pitt was then erne of the poor; and | 
to him Ueaven directed a portion of the 
wealth of the haughty Dowager, feae 
left him a legacy of ten thousand pounds, 
in consideration of “ the noble defence 
be had made for the support of the laws 
of England, and to preventitlic ruin of 
his country.” 

The will was made in August. The 
Duchess died in October. In Novem- 
ber Pitt was a courtier. The Pelhams 
had forced the King, much against his 
will, to part with i,rf)rd Carteret, who 
had now become Eai 1 Granville. They 
])roceeded, after this victory, to form 
the Government on that basis, called by 
the cant name of “the broad bottom.” 
Lyttelton had a seat at the Treasury, 
and several other friends of Pitt were 
provided for. Put I’itt himself was, 
for the present, f<»rced to be content 
with ])romis(‘S. The King resented 
most higlily some exj»ressions which 
the ardent orator had i -^cd in the de- 
bate on the Hanoverian troops. But 
Newcastle and Pelham expressed the 
strongest confidence tl»at time and their 
exertions wmuld S(dlen the royal dis- 
])leasurc. 

Pitt, on his part, omitted nothing 
that might facilitate his admission to 
office, lie resigned his place in the 
household of Prince Frederick, and, 
when Parliament met, exerted his elo- 
(juence in support of the Government. 
The Pelhams were really .sincere in their 
endeavours to remove the strong preju- 
fiices whieh had taken root in the King’s 
mind. They knew that Pitt was not a 
man tobc de<*eivf"d with ease or otfended 
with ira[ninity. They were afraid that 
they should not be long able to put him 
oft’ with promises. Nor was it their in- 
terest M) t(j put him off. There was a 
strong tie lK*twoen him and them. He 
wu.> tin enemy of their enemy. The 
brothers hated and dreaded the elo- 
quent, aspiring, and imperious Gran- 
ville, Tiny had iniced hta intrigues in 
many quarters. They knew his influ- 
ence over the royal mind. They knew 
that, m soon as a favourable opfKuta- 
nity should arrive, he would be recalled 
to the head (»f affairs. They rciolvcd to 
bring things to a crisis; and the ques- 
tion on which they took issue with their 
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master was whether Pitt should or 
should not be admitted to office. They 
chose their time with more skill than 
generosity. It was when rebellion wat 
actually raging in Britain, when the 
Pretender was master of the northern ex- 
tremity of the island, that the^ tendered 
tlicir resignations. The king found 
l.dmself deserted, in one day, by the 
whole strength of that party which had 
placed his family on the tlurone. Lord 
C .at. ville tried to form a government; 
buf it soon appeared that the parlia- 
mentary interest of the Pclhama was 
irresistible, and that the King’s favou- 
rite statesman coulrfi count only on 
about thirty Lords and eighty mem- 
b<Ts of the House of Commons. The 
scheme was given up. Granville went 
away laughing. The ministers came 
back stronger than ever; and the King 
was now no longer able to refuse any- 
thing that they might be pleased to 
demand. He could only mutter that it 
was very hartl that Newcastle, who was 
not fit to be chamberlain to the most in- 
significant prince in Germany, should 
dictate to the King of England. 

One concession the ministers gra- 
ciously made. They agreed that Pitt 
should not be placed in a situation in 
which it would bo necessary for him 
to have frequent interviews with the 
King. Instead, therefore, of making 
tJicir new ally S(;crctary-at-War a» 
they had intended, they appointed him 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and in a 
few months jnomoted him to the office 
of Paymaster of the Forces. 

This was, at that time, one of the 
most lucrative offices in the Govern- 
ment. The salary was but a small 
part of the emolument which the Pay- 
master derived from his place. He 
was allowed to keep a large sura» 
which, even in time of peace, was sel- 
dom less than one hundred thousand 
f>ounds, constantly in his hands; and 
the interest on this sum he might ap- 
fwopriate to his own use. This practice 
was not secret, nor was it considered 
as disreputable. It was the practice 
of men of tindoubt|;d honour, both 
}>efore and after the time of Pitt, 
He, however, refused to accept 0110 
fanhing beyond the salaiy which the 
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law had annexed to his oMcc. It had 
l)©en nsiml for foreign princes who re- 
ceived the pay of England to give to 
the Paymaster of the Porces a small 
per centage on the subsidies. These 
ignominioos vaik Pitt resolutely de- 
clined. 

Disinterestedness of this kind was, 
in his days, very rare. His conduct 
surj'wiied and amused politicians. It ex- 
cit^ the warmest admiration through- 
out the body of the people. In spite 
of the inconsistencies of which Pitt 
had, been guilty, in spite of the strange 
contrast between his violence in Oppo- 
sition and his tameness in office, he 
still possessed a large share of the 
public confidence. The motives which 
may lead a politician to change liis 
connections or his general line of con- 
duct arc often obscure; but disinte- 
restedness in pecuniary matters every 
l)ody can understand. Pitt was thencc- 
fortli considered as a man who was 
proof to all sordid temptations. If he 
acted ill, it might be from an error in 
judgment; it iniglit be from resent- 
ment; it might l)e ironi ambition. But 
poor as he was, he had vindicated him- 
self from all suspicion ot covetousness. 

Eight quilt years followed, eight 
years during which the minoritv , which 
had been feeble ever since Jjord Gran- 
ville had been overthrown, c.ontinucd 
to dwindle till it be^caiue almost in- 
visible. Peace was made with lYance 
and Spain in 1748. Prince Frederick 
died in 1751; and with him died the 
very semblance of opjmsitioa. All the 
most distinguished surv'ivons of the 
party which had suppwrted Walpole and 
of the party which had opfwsed him 
were united under his successor. The 
ticry and vehement spirit of Pitt hail 
for a time In'cii laid to rest, lie si- 
lently acquiesced in that very system 
of ccmtinontol measures which he had 
lately condemned. He eejised to talk 
diarcwpcctfully about Hanover. lie 
did not object to the treaty w ith Spain, 
though tliat treaty left ns exactly w here 
we had lH>en when he uttered his spirit- 
stirring harangues againat the pacific 
jKuHt y of WalpdSe, Ki^ and then 
^impaea of his former self apt>cared i 
mit they were few and transient. Pel- 


ham knew with whom lie had to deal, 
and felt that an ally, so little used to 
control, and so capable of inflicting 
injury, might well be indulged in an 
occasional fit of waywardness. 

Two men, little, if at all inferior to 
Pitt in poy/ers of mind, held, like him, 
subordinate offices in the Government, 
One of these, Murray, was succes- 
sively Solicitor-General and Attorney- 
General. This distinguished person 
far surpassed Pitt in correctness of 
taste, in power of reasoning, in depth 
and variety of knowledge. His parlia- 
mentary eloquence never blasted into 
sudden flashes of dazzling brilliancy ; 
but its clear, placid, and mellow splen- 
dour was never for an instant over- 
clouded. Intellectually he w^as, wo 
believe, fully equal to Pitt ; but he was 
deficient in the moral qualities to whicli 
Pitt owed most of his success. Murray 
wanted the energy, the courage, the 
all-grasping and all-risking ambition, 
w'hich make men great in stirring times. 
His heart was a little cold, his temper 
cautious oven to timidity, bis manners 
decorous even to formality. He never 
cx})osc<l his fortunes Or bis fame to any 
risk which he could avoid. At one 
time he inighr, in all probability, have 
been Piiirn Minister. But the object 
of his wisiiOh w'a.s the judicial l>ench. 
The situation of Chief Justice might 
not Im* so splendid us that of First Ixird 
of the Treasury' ; but it was dignified ; 
if w'os quiet ; it was secure ; and there- 
fore it w^as the favourite situation of 
Murray. ^ 

Fox, the father of the great man 
whose mighty efforts in the cause of 
peace, of truth, and of liberty, have 
made that name immortal, was Secre- 
tary-at-War. He was a favourite with 
the King, with the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and witfi some of tlie most 
i powerful meinbcTS of the great Whig 
connection. His jmiiiamcntary talents 
were of the highest onler. As a 
.speaker Itc was in almost all respects 
tlie very opposite to Pitt. His figure 
was ungraceful ; his face, as Eeynolds 
and Nollekcns have preserved it to u-s 
indicated a strong understanding; bat 
the features were coarse, and the general 
aspect dark and lowering. His man- 
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Ptr mas awkward; his delivery was 
hesitating; he was at a stand for 
want of a word ; brut as a debater, a 
master of that keen, weighty, manly 
logic, which is suited to the discussion 
\tf political questions, he has ptirhaps 
never been surpassed except by his son. 
In reply he was as decidedly superior 
to Pitt as in declamation he was Pitt’s 
inferior. Inttdlecmally the balance 
was nearly even between the rivals. 
But here, again, the moral qualities of 
Pitt turned the r^calc. Fox had un- 
dot^tedly many virtues. In natural 
diapoeitMm as well as in talents, he 
bore a great resemblance to his more 
celebrated son. He had the same 
sweetness of temper, the same strong 
passions, the same openness, boldness, 
and impetuosity, the same cordiality 
towards friends, the same placability 
towards endmies. No man was more 
warmly or justly beloved by his family 
or by his associates. But unhappily 
be had been trained in a bad political 
school, in a school, the doctrines of 
whi^^h were, that political virtue is the 
mere coquetry of political prostitution, 
that m^ry patriot has his price, that 
Govenrment can he carried on only by 
means of corruption, and tliat the ^tatc 
is given as a prey to statesmen. These 
maxims were too much in vogue 
ihronghout the lower yanks of Wal- 
pole’s party, and werii too much cn- 
(‘.OBraged bv Walpole himself, who, 
from contempt of what is in our day 
N-ulgarly called humbvg, often ran ex- 
travagantly and oflfensively into the 
opposite extreme. The loose political 
morality of Fox prosenmd a remarkable 
contrast to the ostentatious purity of 
Pitt. The nation distrusted the Vor- 
njcr, and placed implicit confidence in 
tlic latter. But almost all the states- 
li, 'll (if the age had still to leant that 
the Confidence of the nation was wonh 
Iwiving. While things went on quietly, 
while there was no opposition, while 
every thing was given by the filvour of 
a amall ruling junto, Fox had a de- 
cided advantage over Pitt; but when 
dangerous tiiuc* came, when Europe 
was coimiked with war, when Parlia- 
ment was broken up into factions, when 
tfao public mind was violently excited. 
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the favourite of the people rose to 
supreme power, while his rival sank 
into insignificance. 

Early in the year 1754 Henry I*el- 
ham died tmexpcctedly. “Now I 
shaU have no more peace,” exclaimed 
the old King, when he heard the news. 
He was in the right. Pelham had suc- 
c*^cded in bringing together and keep- 
ing together all the talents of the king- 
dom. By his death, the highest post 
t. wl ich an English subject can aspire 
w« left vacant; and at the same mo- 
ment, the influence which had yoked 
together and reined in so many tur- 
bulent and ambitious spirits was with- 
drawn. 

Within a week after Pelham’s death, 
it was determined that the Duke of 
Newcastle should be placed at the 
head of the Treasury; but the ar- 
rangement was still far from complete. 
Who was to be the leading Minister of 
the Crown in the House of Commons? 
Was the office to be intrusted to a man 
of (‘ininent talents? And w^ould not 
such a man in such a jdacc demand 
and obtain a larger share of power 
and patronage than Newcastle would 
be disposed to concede? Was a mere 
drudge to be employed? And what 
probability was there that a mere 
drudge would be able to manage a 
large and stormy assembly, abounding 
with abl(j and cxp<‘rionccd men ? 

Pope has said of that wretched miser 
Sir John Cutler, 

“ Cutler saw tenants break and bouse* 
fall 

For very want: ho could not build a 
wall.'' 

Newcastle’s love of power resembled 
Cutler’s love of money. It wiia an 
avarice which thw'arted itself, a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish cupidity. An 
immediate outlay was so painful to 
him that he would not venture to 
make the most desirable improvement. 
If he could have foun*i it in his heart 
to cede at once a portion of his au- 
thority, he might probably have en- 
sured the continuance of what re- 
mained. But ho thought it better to 
construe# ft weak and rotten govern- 
ment, which tottered at the small^ 
breath, and fell in the firat ttorm, than 
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to pay the neccssaiy price for sound 
and durable materials. He wished to 
find some person who would be willing 
to accept the lead of the House ot 
Commons on terms similar to those on 
which Secretary Craggs had acted un- 
der Sunderland, fivc-and-thirty years 
before. Craggs could hardly be called 
a minister. He was a mere agent for 
the Minister. He was not trusted with 
the higher secrets of state, but obeyed 
implicitly the directions of his superior, 
and was, to use Doddington’s expres- 
sion, merely Lord Sunderland’s man. 
But times were changed. Since the 
days of Sunderland, the importance of 
the House of Commons had been con- 
stantly oil the increase. During many, 
ears, the person who conducted the 
usiness of the Government in that 
House had almost always been Prime 
Minister. In these circumstances, it 
was not to be supposed that any person 
who possessed the talents necessary for 
the situation would stoop to accept it 
on such terms os Newcastle M^as dis- 
]K)8ed to otFer. 

Pitt was ill at Bath; and, had he 
been well and in ]x)ndcm, neither the 
King nor Newea.sfle would have been 
disjamed to mak(? any overtures to him. 
The cool and wary Murray had set his 
heart on professional objects. Nego- 
tiations were 0 [>ened with Fox. New- 
euatle behaved like himself, that is to 
say, ehildishly and basely. The pro- 
position which he made was that Fox 
should be Secretary of State, with the 
lead of the House of Commons ; that 
the disposal of the secriit-senicc 
money, or, in plain words, the busi- 
ness of buying members of Parlia- 
ment, should be left to the First I/>rd 
of the lV(*asury ; but that Fox should 
l>o exactly informed of tlw way in 
which this fund was employed. 

To these comlitions Fox a.ssentcd. 
Blit the next day every thing was in 
oonfusion. Newcastle had changed 
his mind. The conversation which 
took place between Fox and the Duke 
is one of the most enrions in English 
history. My brother,” said New- 
castle, “ when he was at th® Treasury, 
never told anylKxly what he did with 
the secret-fMsrvice money. No nwiro 


will L” The answer was obvious. 
Pelham had been, not only First Lord 
of the Treasuiy, but also manager ol 
the House of Commons ; and it was 
therefore unnecessary for him to con- 
fide to any other person his dealings 
with the ^members of that House. 

“ But how,^'^ said Fox, ** can I lead in 
the Commons without information on 
this head ? How can I talk to gentle- 
men when I do not know which of 
them have received gratifications and 
which have not ? And who,” he con- 
tinued, “is to have the disposal of 
places ? ” — “I myself,’* said the Duke. 

— “How then am I to manage the 
House of Commons ?” — “ Oh, let the 
members of the House of Common .*» 
come to me.” Fox then mentioned 
the general election which was ap- 
proaching, and asked how the minis- 
terial boroughs were to filled up. 

“ Do not trouble yourself,” said New- 
castle ; “ that is all settled.” This was 
t(X) much for human nature to bear. 
Fox refused to accept the S^cretanr- 
ship of State on such terms ; and tnc 
Duke confided the management of Ae 
House of Commons to Ovilull, hi^rmless 
man, whose name is ®lm^ forgotten 
in our time, Sir Thomas ufeliMon. 

When Pitt returned from mth, he ’ 
affected great moderation, though his 
haughty soul was boiling with resent- 
ment. Ho dill not complain of the 
manner in which he had been passed 
by, but said openly that, in his opinion, 
Fox was the fittest man to lead the 
House of Commons. The rivals, 
reconciled by their common interest 
and their common enmities, concerted 
a plan of operations for the next 
session. “ Sir Thomas Robinson lead 
us ! ” said Pitt to Fox. “ Tlie Duke 
might as well send his jack-boot to 
lead us.” 

The elections of 1754 were favour- 
able to the administration. But the 
aspect of foreign aflfairs was tlireatcn- 
ing. In India tlie English and the 
French bad been employed, ever since 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc, in cut- 
ting each oihcrs throats. They had 
lately taken to the same practice in 
America. It might have been forescim 
Aat stirring times wore at hand, times 
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which would cidl for abilities very 
(iilTerent from those of Newcastle and 
Robinson. 

In November the Parliament met; 
and before the end of that mouth the 
new Secrctaiy of State had been so 
unmercifully baited by the Paymaster 
of the Fortes and the Sifecrctary at 
War that he was thoroughly sick of 
his situation. Fc\ attacked him with 
great force and acrimony. Pitt af- 
fected a kind of contemptuous tender- 
ness for Sir Thoma<«, and directed his 
attacks principally against Newcastle. 
On one occasion he asked in tones of 
thunder whether Parliament sat only 
to register the edicts of one too j)Ower- 
ful subject ? The Duke was scared 
out of his wits. He was afraid to dis- 
miss the mutineers ; he was afraid to 
promote them ; but it absolutely 
necessary to do something. Fox, as 
the less proud and intractable of the 
refractory pair, was pnd’erred. A seat 
in the Cabinet was oiltrcd to him on 
condition that ho would give efficient 
support to tlie ministry in Parliament. 
Iil^ an evil hour for his fame and his 
fortune he accepted the offer, and 
abandoned his connection with Pitt, 
wlio never forgave this desertion. 

Sir Thomu: , assisted by Fox, con- 
tri\ed to get througli the business of 
the year without much trouble. Pitt 
nas waiting Ms time. The negotia- 
tions pendintr between France and 
I’In gland took every day a more un- 
favourable as}K» t. Towards the close 
of the session the King sent a message 
to infonii tlie House of Commons that 
he had found it necessa^ to make 
preparations for war. The House 
returned an address of thanks, and 
jmssed a vote of credit. During the 
recess, the old animosity of both na- 
tions was inflamed by a series of dis- 
astroiit. events. An English force was 
cut off in America; and several French 
merchantmen were taken in tlie West 
Indian seas. It was plain that an ap- 
peal to arms was at hand. 

The flrst object of the King was to 
secure Hanover; and Newcastle was 
dis;^^otl to graiiiy his master. Treaties 
were concluded, after the fashion of 
those times^ with several petty German 
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princes, who bound themselves to find 
soldiers if England would find money; 
and, as it was suspected that Frederic 
the Sedond had set his heart on the 
electoral dominions of his uncle, Rus- 
sia was hired to keep Prussia in awe. 

When the stipulations of these trea- 
ties were made known, there arose 
throughout tlio kingdom a murmur 
from which a judicious observer might 
easily prognosticate the approach xif a 
tempest. Newcastle encountered strong 
op:'osition,evcn from those whom he had 
always oonsiden d as his tools. Legge, 
thf' Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
ftised to sign the Treaiftiry warrants, 
which were necessary to give effect to 
the treaties. Those persons who were 
supposed to possess the confidence of 
the young Prince of Wales and of 
his mother held very inenneing lan- 
guage. In this perplexity Newcastle 
sent for Pitt, hugged him, patted him, 
smirked at him, wept over him, and 
lisped out the highest compliments 
and the most splendid promises. The 
King, who had hitherto been as sulky 
as possible, would bo civil to him at 
the Icvec; ho should be brought into 
the Cabinet; he should be consulted 
about every thing; if he would only be 
so good as to support the Hessian sub- 
sidy in the House of Commons. Pitt 
coldly declined the profl’ered seat in 
the Cabinet, expressed the highest love 
and reVcrcn(;o for the King, and said 
that, if his Majesty felt a strong jter- 
sonal interest in the Hessian treaty he 
would so far deviate from the line 
which he had traced out for himself as 
to give that treaty his support. “Well, 
and tlic liiiBsian subsidy,’’ said New- 
castle. “ No,” said Pitt, “ not a system 
of subsidies.’* llie Duke summoned 
Lord Hardwicko to his aid ; but I’itt 
was inflexible. Murray would do no- 
thing. liobinson could do nothing. 
It was necessaiy to have recourse to 
Fox. He became Secretary of State, 
with the full authority of a leader in 
the House of Commons ; and Sir 
Titomas was pensioned off on the 
Irish establishment. 

In November, 1755, the Houses met. 
Public expectation was wound up to 
the height. After ten auict years there 
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was to be aa Opposition, countenanced 
by the heir apparent of the throne, and 
headed by thie most brilliant orator of 
the age. The debate on the address 
was long remembered as one of the 
greatest parliamentary conflicts of that 
generation. It began at three in the 
afternoon, and lasted till five the next 
morning. It was on this night that 
Gerard Hamilton delivered that single 
speech from which his nickname was 
derived. His eloquence threw into the 
shade every orator, except Pitt, who 
declaimed against the subsidies for an 
houi and a half with extraordinary 
energy and e^Kt. Those powers which 
bad formerly spread terror through the 
majorities of Walpole and Carteret 
were now displayed in their highest 
perfection belbre an audience long un- 
accuHtomed to such exhibitions. One 
fragment of this celebrated oration 
remains in a state of tolerable jireser- 
vation. It is the comparison between 
the coalition of Fox and Newcastle,! 
iimJ the junction of the Rhone and the j 
Sttone. “ At Lyons,” said Pitt, “ 1 
was taken to sec the place where the 
two rivers meet, the one gentle, feeble, 
languid, and though languid, yet oi 
no dcptli, the other a lioisterous and 
imjK'tiioiis torrent : but dill'erent as 
they are, they meet at last.” I'he 
anx'ndrnent moved by the Opfiosition 
wa.s rejected by a great inajorify; and 
Pitt and Leggc were immediately dis- 
missed from their offices. 

Huring several months die contest 
in the House of Commons was ex- 
tremely sharp. Warm debates took i 
place oil the estimates, debates still i 
warmer on the subsidiary treaties. 
The (Government succeeded in every 
division ; but the fame of Pitt's elo- 
quence, and the mfiueucc of his U)fty 
and determined character, continued 
to increase through the IScssiun; and 
the events which followed the pn>ro- 
gatioii miuln it utterly impossible for 
any other person to manage the Per- 
liament or the country. 

The war began in every part of the 
vvorUl with events diaaatrows to Eng- 
land, and even mart shaiaefuJ than 
disofitroua. But the most hiuniliatiag 
of ttaeaunventa w«mi the Um of Mmurca. 


The Duke of Richeli^ an old fop who 
had passed his life from sixteen to sixty 
in seducing women for whom ho oared 
not one straw, landed on that island, 
and succeeded in reducing it. Admiral 
Byng was sent trom Gibr^tarto throw 
succours into Port-Malion; but he did 
not think ^fit to engage the French 
squadron, and sailed back without 
having effected his purpose. The peo- 
ple were inflamed to madness. A 
storm broke forth, which appalled even 
those who remembered the days of 
Excise and of South-Sea. The shops 
were filled with libels and cai'icatures. 
'ITie walls were covered with placards. 
The city of London called for ven- 
geance, and the cry was echoed from 
every comer of the kingdom. Dorset- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghcnishire, Somersetshire, Lan- 
cashire, Suffolk, Shropshire, Surrey, 
sent up strong addresses to the throne, 
and instructed their representatives to 
vot(' for a strict inquiry into the causes 
of the late disasters. In the great 
towns the feeling was as stttmg as in 
the counties. In some of the instruc- 
tions it was even recommended that 
the supplies should be stopped. 

The nation was in a state of angiy 
iind .‘•uUi'ii despondency, almost un- 
paraUeltMi in history. People have, in 
all ages, been in the habit of talking 
about the good old times of thoir an- 
cestors, and the degeneracy of their 
contemporaries. This is in general 
merely a cant. But in 1756 it was 
something more. At this time ap- 
[leared Brown’s Estimate, a book now 
remembered only by the allusious in 
Cowper’s Table Talk and in Burke’s 
Letters on a Regicide Peace. It was 
universally read, admired, and believed. 
The author fully convinced bis readers 
that they were a race of cowards and 
scoundrels; that nothing could save 
them; that they were on the point of 
being enslaved by their enemies, and 
that they richly deserved their fate. 
Such w ere the speothuiuns to which 
ready credence was given at the out- 
.set of the most glorious war in which 
England iiad ever been cngogeil. 

Newcoigle now began ta trctnhle for 
his place, and lor the oiti^ Uuimr winah 
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waB dearer to him than his phicef his 
neck. The people were not in a mood 
to be trifled with. Their cry was for 
blood. For this once they might be 
contented with the sacrifice of Byng. 
But what if fresh disasters should take 
place? What if an unfriendly sove- 
reign should ascend the* throne ? 
What if a hostile House of Commons 
should be chosen ? 

At length, in October, the decisive 
cris’s came. The new Secretary of 
State had been long sick of the perfidy 
and levity of the First Ix)rd of the 
Treasury, and began to fear that he 
migiit be made a £>cii]>cgoat to save 
the old intriguer who, imbeciio as he 
seemed, never wanted dexterity where 
danger was to l)e avoided. Fox threw 
up his office. Newcastle had recourse 
to Murray ; but Murray had now within 
ins reach the favourite object of his 
ambition. The situation of Chief- 
Justice of the King's Bench was va- 
t-ant; and the Attorney General was 
fully resolved to obtain it, or to go into 
Oppo.sition. Newcastle offered him 
any terms, the Duchy of Ijincastcr for 
liie, a teUership of the Exchequer, any 
amount of pension, tw^o thousand a 
year, six thousand a year. When the 
Ministers found that Murray’s mind 
was made up, they prtissed for delay, 
the delay of a session, a month, a week, 
a 5 lay. Would he only make liis ap- 
pearance once more in the House ol 
Commons? \^ uld he only speak in 
favour of the nddress? He was in- 
<*xorable, and [Xfremptorily said that 
they might give or withhold the Chief- 
Justiecslnp, but tliat ho would \ h 5 
Attorney -GenertU no longer. 

Newcastle now contrived to over- 
come the prejudices of tJie King, and 
overt un-s w<Te made to Fitt, through 
Lord Hardwicke. Bitt knew his fjower, 
atm sh oved that he knew it. He de- 
manded its an indisfwnsable condition 
tliai Newcastle should Ikj altogether 
excludc-d from the new arrangement. 

The Duke wa.} in a state of ludicrous 
distrcKS. He ran abou: chattering and 
crying, asking advice and listening to 
none. In the n-.an time, the l^ession 
drew near. The public excitement 
unabated. Nolxuly could f>c lound 


to face Fitt and Fox in the House of 
Commons. Newcastle’s heart failed 
him, and he tendered his resignation. 

The King sent for Fox, and directed 
him to form the plan of an administra- 
tion in concert with Pitt, But Pitt 
had not forgotten old injuries, and 
positively refused to act with Fox. 

The King now applied to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and this mediator suc- 
ceeded in making an arrangement. He 
consented to take the Treasury. Htt 
huan .0 Secretaiy of State, with the 
Icju' uf the House of Commons. The 
Great Seal was put into commission. 
Legge returned to the Exchequer; and 
Lord Temple, whoso sister Bitt lutd 
lately married, was placed at the head 
of the Admiralty. 

It was (dear from the first that this 
adminijitration would last but a very 
short time. It histcd not quite five 
months; and, during those five months, 
Bitt and Lord Temple were treated 
with rudeness by the King, and found 
but feeble support in the House of 
Commons. It is a remarkable fact, 
that the Opposition prevented the re- 
eltH-tion of some of the new Ministers. 
Pitt, who sat for one of the boroughs 
whit-h were in the Ptdham interest, 
ftmnd some difficulty in obtaining a 
seat after his acceptance of the seals. 
So destitute w.as the new- Government 
of that sort of influence without which 
no Government could then l>e durable. 
One of the arguments most frequently 
urged against the Reform Bill was that, 
under a system of popular rcf)rcscnta- 
tion, men whose presence in tlie House 
of Commons was necessary to the con- 
<hicting of public business might often 
And it imposvsible to And scats, SJioiild 
this inconvenience ever bo felt, then? 
cannot bo tli© slightest difficulty in 
devising and applying a remedy. But 
those who threatened us with this evil 
ought to have remembered iliat, under 
the old system, a great inau called to 
power at a great crisis by the* voice of 
the wholr- nation was in danger of 
being excluded, by an aristocratical 
cahal, from that House of which he 
was tiic most distingtiished ornatuent. 

The most imjKjrtant event of thin 
short administration was the trial o# 
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On that subject public opinion was ever so indulgent to mere errors 
is still divided. We think the punish- of judgment; and it is certain that no 
ment of the Admiral altogether unjust sovereign ever had in his sennee so 
and absurd. Treachery, cowardice, many military men fit for the highest 
ignorance amounting to what lawyers commands. 

have called crassa ignoraniia^ are fit . Titt acted a brave and honest part 
objects of severe pen^ inflictions. But on this occasion. He ventured to put 
Byng was not found guilty of treachery, both his power and his popularity to 
of cowardice, or of gross ignorance of hazard, and spoke manfully for Byng, 
his profewion. He died for doing what both in Parliament and in the royal 
the most loyal subject, the most intrepid presence. But the King was inexor 
warrior, the most experienced seaman, able. “The House of Commons, Sir,*' 
might have done. He died for an error said Pitt, “seems inclined to mercy.** 
in judgment, an error such as the “ Sir,*’ answered the King, “you have 
gteatesi commanders, Frederick, Napo- ; taught me to look for the sense of my 
leon, Wellington, have often committed, I people in other places than the House 
and liave often acknowledged. Such i of Commons.” The saying has more 
errors are not proper objects oi punish- ] point than most of those which are 
ment, for this reason, that the punishing recorded of George the Second, aiul, 
of such errors tends not to prevent them, ' though sarcastically meant, contains a 
but to |>rodncc them. The dread of an ; high and just compliment to Pitt, 
ignominious death may stimulate slug- j The King disliked Pitt, hut abso- 
gishuess to exertion, may keep a traitor lutely hated Temple. The new Sccre- 
to his standard, may prevent a coward tary of State, his Majesty said, had 
from running away, hut it has no ten- never read Vatel, and was tedious and 
denry to bring out those qualities which : pompous, but respectful. The First 
enable men to fonn prompt and judi- i Lord of the Admiralty Wiuj grossly 
cioiis decisions i!i great emergencies, j impertinent. Wali>ole tells one story, 
The best marksman may he expected wliich, w<5 fear, is much too good to be 
to fiiil when the apple which is to he true. He assures us that Temple cn- 
hiH mark is set on his child's head. » tiTtaiiied his royal master with an 
We cannot conceive any thing more 1 clalM>rale parallel between Byng’s be- 
likely to dejirive an oflicer of his self- 1 haviour at Minorca, and his Majesty’s 
possciision at the lime wlieii he most | behaviour -at Oudenarde, in which the 
needs it than the knowledge that, if j advantage was all on the side of the 
the judgment of his superiors should i Admiral. 

wot agree Avith hi.s he will he executed This state of things could not last. 
Avith every circumstunco .of shame. Early in April, Pitt and all hi.s friends 
Queens, it ha.s often been said, run far Avere turned out, and Newcastle was 
greater risk in childbed tlmn priA'ate summoned to St. James’s. But the 
women, merely because their medical public discontent was not extinguished, 
attendants arc more anxious. 'I'lie sur- It had subsided Avheri Pitt was called 
gcoii Avho attended Marie Louise was to |K)AAer. But it still gloAVcd under 
altogether uimened by his emotions, the cuiIk-TS; and it now burst at once 
*‘Comi>oso yourself,” said Bonaparte; into, n Hume. The stocks fell. The 
Imagine that you are assisting a poor Common Council met. 'I’lie freedom 
girl in the l’aub(»urg Saint Antoine.” of the city was voted to Pitt. All the 
This was surely a bir wi&er course greatest corporate towns followed the 
than that of the Ka.siem king in the example. “ For some weeks,” says 
Aruhiaii Nights’ F.iiiertainmcnta, who Walpole, “ it rained gold boxes.” 
proi'laimed that the physicians A%’ho This Avas the turning point of Pitt’s 
failed to cure his daughter should life. It might have been expected 
have their heiids chopped off. Bona- that a man of so haughty and veln"- 
parte Jc.new' mankind akcU; and, os he ment a nature, treated so ungraciously 
acted towards this 8arge<»n, he acted by the Court, and supported m enthu- 
towards his officers. No sovereign siastically by the people, would have 
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esgexty taken the first opportunity of 
showing his power and gratifying his . 
resentment; and an opportunity was| 
not wanting. The members for mhii^y 
counties and large towns had been in* 
ptructed to Yoto for an it^quiry into thO' 
circumstances which had produced the 
miscarriage of the prcccdirife year. A 
motion for in<miry had been carried in 
the House of Commons, without oppo- 
sition; and, a few days after Pitt’s dis- 
miL.5nI, 'he investigation commenced. 
Newcastle ;ind liis colleagues obtained 
a vote of acquittal; but the minority 
were so strong that they could not 
venture to ask for a vote of appro- 
bation, 08 they had at first intended; 
and it was thought by some shrewd 
obscn'crs that, if Pitt had exerted him- 
self to the utmost of his power, the in- 
quiry might have ended in a censure, 
if not in an impeachment 

Pitt showed on this occasion a 
moderation and self-government which 
was not habitual to h»m. He had 
found by exjxjricncc, that he could not 
stand alone. His elo(pionce and his 
popularity had done much, very much 
for hill?. Without rank, without 
fortune, without borough interest, 
hated by the King, hated by the aris- 
tocracy, he was a person of the first 
importance in the stata. He had been 
stitt’ercd to form a ministry, and to pro- 
nounce sentence of exclusion on all his 
rivals, 6n the most jiowerful nobleman 
of the Whig party, on the ablest debater 
in the House of ( Commons. And he now 
found that he hud gone too far. The 
English tkmstitutkm was not, indeed, 
without a popular element But other 
elements generally predominated. The 
confidence and admiration of the 
nation might make a statesman for- 
midable at the head of an Opjiosi- 
tion. might load him with framed and 
gloated i>archmcnt» and gold boxes, 
might possibly, under very peculiar 
circumstances, such as those of tlic 
preceding year, raise him for a time to 
power. But, constituted as Parlia- 
ment then was, the favourite of the 
people could not 'Icpend on a majority 
in the jKSoplc’s own I louse. The Duke 
of Newcastle, however contemptible in 
morals, manners, and understanding, 
VOL. t 
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was a dan^roiis enemy. His rank, his 
wealth, his unrivalled parliamentaiy 
interest, would alone have made iiim 
important. But this was not all. The 
Whig ai-istocracy regarded him as their 
leader. His long possession of power 
had given him a kind of prescriptive 
right to possess it still. The House of 
Commons had been elected when he 
was at the head of affairs. The mem- 
l)crs for the ministerial boroughs had 
all l>cen nominated by him. The 
pub lic offices swarmed with his crea* 
ture.s. 

Pitt desired power ; and he desired 
it, we really believe, firom high and 
generous motives. He was, in the 
strict sense of the word, a patriot. Ho 
had none of that philanthropy which 
the great French wrfters of his time 
preached to all the nations of Jiurope. 
lie loved England as an Athenian 
loved the City of the Violet Crown, as 
a Homan loved the City of the Seven 
Hills. He saw his country insulted 
and defeated. He saw the national 
spirit sinking. Yet he knew what the 
resources of the empire, vigorously 
employed, could effect ; and he felt 
that he was the man to employ them 
vigorously. “ My Ix>rd,” ho said to 
the Duke of Devonshire, “ I am sure 
that I can save this coiuitry, and that 
nobody else can.” 

Desiring, then, to be in ])ower, ami 
feeling that his abilities and the public 
confidence were not alone sufficient 
to keep him in ]X)wcr against the 
wishes of the (Jonrt and of the aris- 
tocracy, he began to think of a coalition 
with Newcastle. 

Newcastle was equally disposed to 
a reconciliation. He, too, had profited 
by bis recent cx;>erience. He had 
found that the Court and the aris- 
tocracy, though powerful, were not 
every thing in the state. A strong 
oligarchical connection, a great bo- 
rough interest, ample patronage, and 
secret -service money, might, in quiet 
times, be all that a Hiuister needed | 
but it was unsafe to trust wholly to 
such support In time of war, of dis- 
content, and of agitation. The com- 
position of the House of Commons 
was not whollv aristocratical ; nhd. 

X' 
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whatever be the composition of large 
deliberative assemblies, their spirit is 
always in some degree popular. 
Where there are free debates, elo- 
qnenea must have admirers, and reason 
must make converts. Where there is 
a ftoe press, the governors must Ua'c in 
*oonstant awe of the opinions of the 
jfovenicd. 

Thus these two men, so unlike in 
character, so lately mortal enemies, 
were necessary to each other. New- 
castle had fallen in Novcm]»er, for 
Avant of that public conlideiicc which 
Pitt possessed, and of that parlia- 
mentary support which Pitt was lyettcr 
qualified than any man of his time to 
give. Pitt had fallen in April, for 
want of that species of intluencc which 
Ncwcastli? had passed his whole life in 
acqtiiriug and hoarding. Neither of 
them had ]iower enough to support 
liimself. Each oi‘ them liad jiowcr 
enough to overturn the other. Their 
union would be irresistible. Neither 
the King nor any party in the state 
would Ih! able to stand against them. 

Under these circumstances, Pitt was 
not dis]>OHed to proceed to extremities 
against his predecessors in ofiice. 
Something, hoAvev(‘r, due to con- 
.sisteney; and something was necessary 
for the preservation of Iiis popularity, 
lie did little ; hut that little he did in 
such manner as to produce great effect, 
lie came doivn to the House in all the 
* pomp of gout, liis legs swathed in 
tlanncls, Ins arm dangling in a sling, 
lie kept his seat through several 
fatiguing days, in spite of pain and 
languor. 11c uttered a few sharp and 
vehement senumees ; but during the 
greater part of the diseussiou, his 
language was nnusmdly gentle. 

When the inquiry had terminated 
without a vote cither of approbation or 
of censure, the great obstacle to a 
coalition was remoA’cd. Many ob- 
stacles, however, remained. The King 
Avas Etill rejoicing in his deliverance 
from the proud and aspiring Minister 
who had l>ccn forced on him by the 
cry of tlic nation. Hia MajestA's 
indignation was excited to the highest 
jvoint when it appeared tliat Noav- 
castle, who had, during thirty years, 


been loaded with marks of royal fa- 
vour, and who had bound himself, by 
a solenm promise, never to coalesce 
with Pitt, was meditating a neAv 
perfidy. Of all the statesmen of that 
age, Fox had the largest share of royal 
favour. At coalition betAveen Fox and 
Newcastle was the aiTangcment Avhich 
the King wished to bring about. But 
the Duke was too cunning to fall into 
such a snare. As a speaker in Parlia- 
ment, Fox might perhaps bo, on the 
AA'hole, as useful to an administration 
as his great rival ; but he was one of 
the most unpopular men in England. 
Then, again, Newcastle felt all that 
jealousy of Fox, Avhich, according to 
the proverb, generally exists betAvecn 
tAA'o of a trade. Fox AA ould certainly 
intermeddle with that department 
which the Duke was most desirous to 
reserve entire to himself, the jobbing 
department. Pitt, on j^he other liand, 
was quite willing to leave the drudgery 
of corruption to any w^ho might be in- 
clined to undertake it. 

During eleven Aveeks England re- 
mained without a ministry ; and in the 
mean time Parliament was sitting, and 
a Avar was raging. The prejudices of 
the King, the haughtiness of the 
jealousy, levity, and Ireaehcry of Ncav- 
eastlc, delayed the settlement. Pitt 
knew the Duke too avoU to trust him 
without sei'urity. The Duke* loved 
power too much to he inclined to giA’e 
security. While they Aivere haggling, 
the King was in vain attempting to 
produce a final nijiturc between them, 
or to form a Government without 
them. At one time he applied to Lord 
Waldgrave, an honest and sensible 
man, but unpractised in affairs. Lord 
Waldgrave had the courage to accept 
the Treasury, but BCK>n found that no 
administration formed by him had the 
smallest chance of standing a single 
week. 

At length the King’s pertinacity 
yielded to the necessity of the case. 
After exclaiming witli great bitterness, 
and with some justice, against the 
Whigs, who ought, he said, to be 
ashamed to talk about liberty while 
tliey submitted to l»© the footmen of 
the Duke of Newcastle, his Majssty 
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rabmitted. Tbe »iifliicnec of Leicester 
Honse ^vailed on Pitt to abate a 
little, and but a little, of h»« high 
demands ; and all at once, put of the 
chaos in which parties had for some 
time Ixscn rising, falling, meeting, se- 
fmmting, arose a govcnimeni as strong 
at home as that of Pelham, as success- 
ful abroad as that of Godolphin. 

Newcastle took the Treasury. Pitt 
wos Sc<'retary of State, with the I 'ad 
in the House of Commons, and with 
the supreme dircciion of the ♦v'ar and 
of foreign affairs. Fox, the only man 
who could have given much annoyance 
to the new Government, was silenced 
by the office of Pajmiastcr, which, du- 
ring the continuance of that war, wtis 
probably the most lucrative place in 
the wliole Govcniment. He was poor, 
and the situation was tempting ; yet it 
cannot hut seem extraordinary that a 
man who had played a first part in 
polities, and whose ahil ties had been 
1 ound not unequal to that part, who 
h:id sat in the Cabinet, who hml led 
the House of Commons, who had been 
twiec entrusted by the King with the 
office oi forming a ministry, who wiis 
regarded as the rival of l*itt, and who 
at one time seemed likely to bo a suc- 
cessful rival, should have consented, 
for the sake of emolument, to take a 
subordinate place, and to give silent 
votes for all the measures of a govern- 
ment to the d» i derations of which he 
was not suntmoned. 

The first acts of the new admini- 
stration vcrc characteri :od rather by 
vigour than by j .dgment. Expeditions 
were sent against dilferent pans of the 
French coast with little succe.ss. The 
small island of Aix wa^: taken, Uoehc- 
toii threatened, a few ships burned in 
the luirbour of St. Maloes, and a few 
gnus iiid mortars brought home as 
trophies from the fortifications of Cher- 
bourg. But soon conquests of a very 
difierent kind filled the kingdom with 
pride and rejoicing. A succession of 
victories undoubtedly brilliant, and, as 
wfs thought, not barren, raised to 
tlw highest point die fame of the mi- : 
nisicr to whom the conduct of the war 
had been cntnisted. In July, 1758, 
lonisburg fell. The whoL island of 
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eSape Breton was reduced. The fleet 
to which the Court of Versailles had 
confided the defence of French Ame- 
rica was destroyed. The captured 
standards were borne in triumph from 
Kensington Palace to the city, and 
were suspended in St. Paui’s Church, 
amidst the roar of guns and kettle- 
drums, and the shouts of an immense 
nmlti^^udc. Addresses of coiigratnlation 
came in from all the great towns of 
I /»guind. Parliament met only to de- 
er?. thanks an 1 monuments, and to 
bestow, without one murmur, supplies 
more than double of those which had 
been given during the war of the 
Grand Alliance. 

The year 1759 o]>cncd with the con- 
quest of Goree. Next fell Guadaloupej 
then 'I'icondoroga; then Niagara, The 
Toulon squadron was completely de- 
feated by Bosoawen off Cape Lagos. 
But the greatest exploit of the year was 
the achievement of Wolfo on the heights 
of Abrahmn. The nows of bis glorious 
death and of the fall of Quebec reached 
London in the very week in which the 
Houses met. All was joy and triumph. 
Envy and faction were forced to join 
in the general applause. AVhigs and 
’Tories vied with each other in extolling 
the genius and energy of His 

colleagues were never talked of or 
thought of. The House of Commons, 
the nation, the colonics, our allies, our 
enemies, had their eyes fixed on him 
alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a 
monument to Wolfe, when another 
great event called for fresh rejoicings. 
The Brest fleet, under the command of 
Conflans, had put out to sea. It was 
overtaken by an English squadron 
I under Hawke. Conflans attempted to 
take shelter close under the French 
const. The shore was ro<,‘ky; the night 
was black: the wind was furious: the 
waves of the Bay of Biscay ran high. 
But Pitt had infused into cverj' branch 
of the service a spirit whidi had IcMQg 
been unknown. No British seaman 
was disposed to err on the same side 
with Byng. The pilot told Hawke 
that the attack could not be made wltlt» 
oat the greatest danger. “ You have 
dfrae your duty in remonstrating,** an 
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flwered Hawke; “I will answer for his influence with thejmdon. In Plar- 
everything, 1 command you to lay me liament, such was the ascendency which 
alongside the French admiral” Two his eloquence, his success, his hig h 
French ships of the line struck. Four situation, ^Is pride, and his intrepidity 
were ■destroyed. The rest hid them- had obtained for him, that he took 
•elves in the rivers of Britanny# liberties with the House of which there 

The year 1 760 came ; and still had been go example, and which have 
triumph followed triumph. Montreal never since been imitated. No orator 
was tiikcn ; the whole province of could there venture to reproach him 
Canada was subjugated; the French with inconsistency. One unfortunate 
fleets underwent a succession of dis- man made the attempt, and was so 
aster^ ^in the seas of Europe and much disconcerted by the scornful de- 
Anwricftk meanour of the Minister that he stam- 

Ih the meantime conquests equal- mcred, stopped, and sat down. Even 
ling in rapidity, and far surpassing in the old Tory country gentlemen, to 
magnitude, those of Cortes and Pizarro, whom the very name of Hanover had 
had been achieved in the East. In been odious, gave their hearty Ayes to 
the space of three years the English subsidy after subsidy. In a lively con- 
had founded a mighty empire. The temporary satire, much more lively 
French had been defeated in every indeed than delicate, this remark- 
part of India. Chandernagore had able conversation is not unhappily 
Kurrcndcrcd to Clive, Pondicherry to described. 

Ooote. Throughout Bengal, Bahar, •• Nomorcthey makeattddle-Mdle 
Orissa, and the Carnatic, the authority About a Hessian horse or saddle, 

of the East India Company was more 2® «>nttnenUl measures 5 

abaoluto than that of Acbor or An- 

rungzclHj had ever been. 'Tis ri«ht. He can’t be wrong who did 

On the continent of Europe the odds H*” 
were against England. Wo had but I'be saccess of Pitt’s continental 
one important ally, the King of l*rus 8 ia; measures was such as might have 
and he was attacked, not only by been expected from their vigour. 
France, but also by Russia and Austria, When lie came into power, Hanover 
Yet even on the Continent the energy was in imminent danger; and before 
of Pitt triumphed over nil difficulties, he had been in office three months, the 
Vchemcnily us he had condemned the whole electorate was ir, the hands of 
wractice of subsidising foreign princes, France. But tlie face of affairs was 
ne nmv canned that practice farther speedily changed. The invaders weni 
than Carteret himself would have ven- driven out. An army, partly English, 
tured to do. The active and able Sovc- partly Hanoverian, partly compos^ of 
reign of Pnissia received such pecu- soldiers famished by the petty princes 
niary assistance os enabled liim to of Germany, was placed under the 
maintain the conflict on equal terms command of Prince Ferdinand of 
against his powerful enemies. On no Brunswick. The French were beaten 
subject had Pitt ever spoken with so iu 1758 at Crevelt. In 1759 they re- 
much eloquence and ardour as on the ceived a still more complete and hn- 
raischiefs of Uie Hanoverian connee- miliating defeat at Hindcn. 
tioR. Ho now declared, not without In the meantime, the nation exhi- 
much show of reason, that it would bo bited all the signs of wealth and pros- 
unworthy of the English ])eoplo to perity. The merchants of London bad 
suflTer their King to be deprived of his never been more thriving. Tlic im- 
electoral dominions in an English portance of several great commercial 

S oarrcl He a«sua*d liis counti^en and manufacturing towns, of Glas^w 
liat they should be no losers, and that in particular, dmes feom this period, 
bo would conquer America for them in Tlie fine inscription on the monmnent 
Qormany. By taking this line he con- of Lord Chaihum in Guildhall records 
efllasad the King, ami lost no part of the general opinion of (he citixens of 
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London, that under his administration j 
eommerro had been “united with and 
made* to flourish bj war.” 

It must be owned that these signs of 
prosperity were in some degree delu- 
sive. It must be owned that some of 
our conquests were rather splendid 
than usci’ul. It must be dwned that 
the expense of the war never entered 
into Pitt’s consideration. Perhaps it] 
•would be more correct to say that the 
cost o. his victories increased the plea- * 
sure with which contemplated them. | 
Unlike other men in his situation, he t 
loved to exaggerate the sums which] 
the nation was laying out under his 
direction. He was proud of the sacri- 
flees and efforts which his eloquence 
and his success had induced his 
(•ountrymen to make. The price at 
which ho purchased faithful service 
and complete victory, though far 
smaller than that which his son, the 
most profuse and incujiablo of war 
ministers, paid for trcachert’, defeat, 
and shame, was long and severely felt 
by the nation. 

Even ;is a war nnnister, I’itt is 
scare ly CT’titlccl to all the praise which 
his contemporaries lavbihcd on him* We, 
|)crhaps from ignorance, cannot di*ccrn 
in lus arraiigcinents any appearance of 
]>rofound or dcxtc.ous combination. 
Several of his expediUons, particularly 
those which tv<.'re sent to the coast of 
France, W'er< at once costly and absurd. 
Our Indian uonquests, tliough they add 
to the splendour of the j)eriod during 
w hich he was at the head of affairs, 
were not planned by him. He had 
undoubtedly great energy, great dc- 
tcimination, great means at his com- 
mand. His temper was enterprising; 
and, situated as W was, he hud only 
to follow his temper. The wealth of a 
rich nation, the valour of a bravo na- 
tion, were ready to support bim in 
every attempt. 

In f>no respect, however, ho deserved 
a\\ the pmise that he has ever received. 
The success of our arms was perhaps 
owing less to the skill of his dispo- 
sitions than u the national resources 
and the national spirit. But that the 
national spirit rose to the emergency, 
that the national nsooarccs were con- 
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tributed tv ith unexampled cheerlhlness, 
this was undoubtedly his work. The 
ardour of his soul had set the whole 
kingdom on Are. It inflamed every 
soldier who dragged the cannon up 
the heights of Quebec, and every sailor 
Who boarded the French ships among 
the rocks of Britanny. The Minister, 
before ho had been long in office, had 
imparted to the commanders whom ho 
employed his own impetuous, adven- 
turous, and defying character. They, 
i Icc him, were disposed to risk every 
thing, to play double or quits to the 
i^st, to think nothing done while any 
thing remained undone, to fail rather 
than not to attempt. For the errors of 
rashness there might be indulgence. 
For over-caution, foi* faults like those, 
of Lord George Sackville, there was nf> 
mercy. In other times, and against 
other enemies, this modp of warfare 
might have failed. But the state of 
the French government and of tha 
French nation gave every advantage 
to Pitt. The fops and intriguers of 
Versailles were appalled and bewil- 
dered by his vigour. A panic spread 
through all ranks of society. Our 
enemies soon considered it as u settled 
thing that they were always to be 
l)caten. nms victory begot victoiy; 
till, at lust, wherever the forces of the 
two nations met, they met with dis- 
dainful confidence on one side, and 
with a craven fear on the other. 

The situation which Pitt occupied 
at the close of the reign of George the 
Second was the njost enviable ever oc- 
cupied by any public man in English 
history. He had conciliated the King; 
he domineered over the House of Com- 
mons; he was adored by the people; 
ho was admired by all Europe, lie was 
the first Englishman of his time; and 
he had made England the first country 
ill the world. The Great Commoner, 
the name by which ho was often de- 
signated, might look down with scorn 
on coronets and garters. The natiou 
was dnink with joy and pride. The 
Parliament was os quiet as it had been 
under Pelham. The old patty distinc- 
tions were almost effaced; nor was 
their place yet supplied by distinctions 
of a ftiii more important kind. A new 
x3 
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generation of country squires and 
rectors had arisen who knew not the 
Stuarts. The Dkeenters were tolerated; 

Catholics not cruelly persecuted. 
The Church was drowsy and indul- 
gent. The great civil and religious con- 
vict which began at the Reformation 
seemed to have tenninated in universal 
repose. Whigs and Tories, Church- 
men and Puritans, spoke with equal 
rcYcronce of tlic constitution, and with 
cqna) eiithnsiasm of the talents, virtues, 
and services of the Minister. 

A few years sufficed to change the 
whole asj^t of affairs. A nation con- 
vulsed by faction, a tlixonc assailed by 
the fiercest invective, a House of Com- 
mons hated and despised by tho nation, 
England set against Scotland, Britain 
sot against America, a rival legislature 
sitting beyond the Atlantic, English 
blood shed J>y English bayonets, our 
armies caj-itulating, our coiKiucsts 
wrested from ns, our enemies hasten- j 
ing to take vcnge^inco for past hu- 
miliation, our flag scarcely able to 
maintain itself in our own seas, snclj 
was the s])(H'tuelc which Pitt lived to 
see. But tlie hi.^ory of this great 
revolution requires far more space 
than wo win at present bestow. We 
leave the Great Commoner in the 
ecnith of his glory. It is not im- 
possible that we may take some other 
opportunity of tracing his life to its 
melonciioly, yet not ingloiious close. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

(JlTLT, 1835.) 

Biiiofy ^ the Mmolutian t» England^ in 
IflSS. OmprUsing a View rf the Beign (f 
James the Seeona, fr&m hie Aecesekm to j 
the Enierytriee qf ihe Prince (}mnge, 
by tlje late Right Honnumble Sir James 
MaCKTKTOSH ; and c^mpteted to the Set- 
Uflmmtefthe Cromm^ the Enter. To 
eehidk ie pr^tfUeed a Eotim ihe 
If'riftiifltA, aud Speeehee of Sir James 
Mackintoshs ita London: 

It is with unfeigned dtffideuee that 
we venture to give our ofdukm of the 

• In this review, •« it origiiUiJly stood, 
the editor of tho lliatory of the itev<dution 

wm etteokia with an whioh 


labt work of Sir James Madtiutosb. 
Wc have in vain tried to perform what 
ought to be to a critic an easy and 
habitual act. We have in vaffi tried to 
separate the book from the WTiter, and 
to judge of it as if it bore some un- 
known name. But it is to no purpose. 
All the li«es of tliat venerable coun- 
tenance are before us. All the little 
peculiar cadcucos of that voice from 
which scholars and statesmen loved to 
receive the lessons of a serene ana 
benevolent wisdom are in our ears. 
We will attempt to preserve strict im- 
partiality. But wc are not ashamed to 
own that we approach this relic of a 
virtuous and most accomplished man 
with feelings of respect and gratitude 
which may possibly pervert oar judg- 
ment. 

[ It is hardly possible to avoid in.sti- 
tuting a comparison between this work 
and another celebrated Fragment. 
Our readers wll easily guess that we 
allude to Mr. Fox’s History of James 
the Second. The two hooks relate to 
the same subject. Botli were post- 
humously published. Neither had re- 
ceived the la-vt corrections. 
authors belonged to tho same political 
party, anti held the same opinions con^ 
coming the merits and defects of the 
English constitution, and concerning 
most of the ])rominont ciauact^s :ind 
events in English history. Both had 
thought much on the principles of 

tlier literaTy defects nor speculative dif- 
ferences can justify, and which ought to be 
reserved for offences against the laws of 
morality and houour. Tlie reviewer waa 
not actuated by any feeling of personal 
malevolence : for when ho wrote this paper 
In a distant oountry, he did not know, or 
even guess, whom ne was assailing. His 
only motive was regard for the memory 
of an eminent man whom he loved and 
honoured, and who appeared to him to have 
been unworthily treated. 

The editor is now dead; and, while living, 
dec1are<l that he had been luisunderstood, 
and that he had written in no spirit of 
enmity to Sir James Mackintosh, for whom 
he professed the highest resjMJct. 

Many passages have therefore been sof- 
tened. and some wholly onutted. The severe 
censure passed cai the literary extiewtHHi of 
ihe Memoir and Continuation could not lie 
retrat'tt'd without a xiolat ion of truth. But 
whatevtT c»vuld be w n.Htruod into an im- 
pulatmn on the moral character of the 
editor baa been eavefbhy emanged. 
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goyernment ; yet they were not mere 
gpeculators. Both had ransacked the 
archives of rival kingdoms, and pored 
on folios which had mouldered for ages 
in deserted libmrios ; yet tlioy were 
not mere atitiquaries. They had one 
eminent qualitication for writing his- 
tory : they had spoken history, acted j 
history, lived history. The turns of! 
politi^ fortune, the ebb and flow oi 
popular feeling, the hidden mechanism 
h; whi h parties iu*c moved, all these 
things were the subjects of their con- 
stant thought and oi their moat fa- 
miliar conversatioi.. Gibbon ha^ te- 
niarked that he owed j)art of his 
success as a historian to the observa- 
tions which he had made as an officer 
in the militia and as a meml)er of the 
House of Coimnons. The Iremark is 
most just We have not the smallest 
doubt that his campaign, though he 
never saw an enemy, and his parlio- 
incntar}’ attendanct*, tliough he never 
made a speech, were of far more use 
CO him than y('ars of retirement and 
study would have been. If the time 
that he 8f)ent ou parade and at mess in 
Uamp: hire, or ou the Treasury bench 
and at Brookes^s during the storms 
whi<‘h overthrew Lord North and Lord 
Slirlbumc, had been passed in the 
Bodleian Library, he might have 
avoided some inaccuracies ; ho might 
have enriched his notes with a greater 
number of references ; but he would 
never have pr oduced so lively a picture 
of the court, tiu* comp, and the senate- 
house. In this respect Mr. Fox and 
Sir James Mackintosh had greaf ad- 
vantages over almost every English 
hi8tf>riaii who has written since the 
time of Burnet. Lord LytUcton had 
indeed tlie same advantaii^s; but he 
was iuosipable of using them. Pe- 
dantry was so deeply fixed in hts 
natui 0 that the bastings, the Treasury, 
die Exchequer, tlie lionse of Com- 
mons. the House of Lords, left him 
the same dreaming ichuolhoy that they 
found him. 

W hen we compare the two interest- 
ing works of which we have be^m 
speaking, we have little difficulty in 
mving the preference to that of Bir 
James Mackintosh. Indeed, the su- 
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periority of Mr. Fox to Sir James as 
an orator is hardly more clear than the 
superiority of Sir J^^aes to Mr. Fox as 
a historian. Mr. Fox with a pen in 
his hand, and Sir James on his legs 
in the House of Commons, were, we 
think, eadi out of his proper element 
They were men, it is true, of far too 
much judgment and ability to fail 
scandalously in any undertaking to 
I which they brought the whole power 
of their minds. Tlie History of James 
jl v St^cond will always keep its place 
1)1 our libraries as a valuable book ; 
and Sir James Mackintosh succeeded 
in winning and maintaining a high 
place among the parliamentary speakers 
of his time. Yet wc could never read 
a page of Mr. Fox's writing, wc could 
never listen for a quarter of an hour 
to the speaking of Sir James, without 
felling tliat there was a constant effort, 
a tug up hill. Nature, or habit which 
had become nature, asserted its rights. 
Mr. Fox wrote debates. Sir James 
Mackintosh spoke essays. 

As far as mere diction was con- 
cerned, indeed, Mr. Fox did his best to 
avoid those faults which the habit of 
public speaking is likely to generate. 
He was so nervously apprehensive of 
sliding into some colloquial incorrect- 
ness, of debasing his style bv a mixture 
of ptirliamcntary slang, that ho ran 
into the opposite error, and purified 
his vocabulary with a scrupulosity un- 
known to any purist. “Ciccronem 
Allobroga dixit.” He v^oiild not allow 
Addison, Bolin gbroko, or Middleton to 
be a sufficient authority for an expres- 
sion. He declared tliat he would use 
no word which was not to be found 
in Drydcn. In dny other person wo 
should have called tnis solicitude mere 
foppery; and, in spite of all our ad- 
miration for > Mr. Fox, we cannot but 
think that his extreme attention to the 
petty niceties of language was hardly 
worthy of so manly and so capacious an 
understanding. Tlierewere purists of 
this kind at lunne; and their f^tidioiis- 
ness was centored by Horace, with 
perfect good sense and |;ood taste urhish 
charactcrizeill hiswritings. Thett ware 
pnrists of flds kind at the time of tho 
revival of fottsrs; and the two greatest 
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scalars of that time raised their voices, 
the one from ‘within, the other from 
without the Alps, against a scrupu- 
losity 00 unreasonable. “ Carent,” 
said Politian, “ quae scribunt isti viiibus 
et vita, carcnt actu, carcnt eifectu, ca- 

rent indole Nisi liber illc praesto 

sit ex quo quid cxcerpant, colligcre tria 
verba non possunt Horum sem- 

per igitur oratio tremula, vacillans, in- 

iirimi. Quaeso nc ista supersti- 

tionc tc alligcs. ..... Ut bene currcrc 

non potest qui pedem poncrc studct in 
alienif' tantum vcstigiis, ita ncc bene 
scribcrc ' qui tanquam do prsesc^ripto 
non audet cgrcdi.” — “ Posthac,” ex- 
claims Erasmus, “ non licebit episcopos 
appellarc patrcs revcrendos, ncc in 
calco litcrarum scribere annum a 
Christo nato, quod id nusquam fueiat 
Cicero. Quid nutem ineptius quara, 
toto seeulo novato, religionc, imperils, | 
magistrntibus, locorurn vocabidis, ledi- j 
dciis, cultu, moribuK, non aliter liudcre 
loqui quam locutus est Cicero? Si re- 
vivisccrct ipse Cicero, ride ret hoc Ci- 
ccronianorurn genus,” 

While Mr. Eox winnowed and sifted 
hia phraseology with a care which 
seems hardly consistent with the sim- 
plicity and elevation of his mind, and 
of whicli the effect really was to debarc 
and enfeeble his style, he was little on 
liis guard against those more serious 
in»proprietie.s of maimer into which a 
great orator who undertakes to w'ritc 
history is in danger of falling. There 
is about the whole book a vehement, 
contentions, replying manner. Almost 
every argument is put in the form of 
an interrt>gation, an ejaculation, or a 
sarcasm. The writer w'cms to be ad- 
dressing himself to some imaginary 
audience, to bo tearing in pieces a do* 
fence of Uio Stuarts wliieh has just 
been pronounced hy an imaginary 
Tor)’. Take, for exiiniple, his answer 
to Humors remarkH on the exccuiiou 
of Sydney ; and subsiitute “ the honour- 
able ^ntleman ” or “ the noble Lord *’ 
for the name ot' Hume. The whole 
passage sounds like a powerful reply, 
thundered at three in the morning from 
the Op{M>sitlon l^nch. While wo read 
it, we can almost fancy that wo see 
aud hear the great Engliih debater, 


such as he has been described to its by 
the few who can still remember the 
Westminster scrutiny and the Oczakow 
Negotiations, in the full paroxysm of 
inspiration, foaming, screaming, choked 
by the rushing multitude of his 
words. 

It is true that the passage to which 
we have referred, and several other 
passages wnich w’e could point out, 
are admirable when considered merely 
as exhibitions of mental power. We 
at once recognize in them that con- 
summate master of the whole art of in- 
tellectual gladiatorship, whose speeches, 
imperfectly as they have been trans- 
mitted to us, should be studied day 
and night by every man who wishes 
to learn the science of logical defence. 
W'o find in several parts of the Histoiy 
of James the Second fine specimens of 
that which we conceive to have been 
the great characteristic of Demosthenes 
among the Greeks, and of Fox among 
the orators of England, reason pene- 
trated, and, if we may venture oii the 
expression, made red-hot hy passion. 
But this is not the kind of excellence 
proper to history; and it is hardly too 
much to say that whatever is strik- 
h‘gly gwd in Mr. Fox’s Fragment is 
out of place. 

With Sir James Mackintosh the case 
was reversed. His proper place was 
his library, a circle of men of letters, 
or a chair of moral and political phi- 
losophy. He distinguished himself 
highly in Parliament But nevertheless 
l^arllament was not exactly tJie sphere 
for Inm. The effect of his most suc- 
cessful speeches was small when com- 
pared with the quantity of ability bnd 
learning which was expended on them. 
We could easily name men who, not 
possessing a tenth part of his intel- 
lectual iHiwers, hardly ever address the 
House of Commons without producing 
a greater impression than was produced 
by his most splendid and elaborate ora- 
tions. His luminous and philosophical 
disquisition on the Heform Bill was 
spoken to empty benches. Those, in- 
deed, who had the wit to keep their 
scots, picked up hints whicli, skili'tiUy 
used, made the fortune of more than 
one spoech. But **it was caviare to 
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the gencraL” And <?ven lliose who? nnd Iftccurately constructed memqxy 
listened to Sir James witli pleasure that any human being ever possessed, 
and admiration could not but ackaow* It would have been strange indeed if 
ledge tfcil he rather lectured than de- you had asked for any thing that was 
bated. An artist who should waste on not to be found in that immense store- 
a panorama, or a scene, or on a trans- house. The article which yon required 
parency, the exquisite finishing which was not only there. It was ready. It 
w'o admire in some of the sfhall Dutch wan in its own proper compartment, 
interiors, would not squander his i In a moinen*’ it was brought down, un- 
powers more ilian this eminent man | packed, and displayed. If those who 
too often did. His audience resembled cjijuyed the privilege -r^ for a privile^ 
me buvin the Heart of Mid-Lothian. ' indeed it was — of listening to Sir 


who pushes away the lady’s guineas j 
with contempt, and insists on having 
the white money. They preferred the 
silver with which they wi re familiar, 
and which they wci*c constantly passing 
about from hand to hand, to the gold 
wliich they had never before seen, and 
with the value of wliioh they were un- 
acquainted. 

It is much to l>c regretted, W'c think, 
that Sir James Mackintosh did not 
wholly devote his later years to phi- 
losophy and literature. His talents 
were not those which enable a speaker 
to produce with rapidity a scries of 
striking but transitory impressions, and 
to c? :.itc the minds of five hundred 
gentlemen at midnight, without saying 
any thing that any one of them will 
be able to remember in the morning. 
His arguments wer< of a very diflerent 
tcxtnrc from those w Iiich arc produced 
in Parliament at a moment’s notice, 
which pur 7.1 e a plain man who. if he 
had them oejore him in writing, would 
soon detect t/.eir fallacy, and which the 
great debater who employs them for- 
gets wttJ)in half an liour, mul never 
thinks of again. Whatever w;is valu- 
able in the compofitions of Sir James 
Mackintosh was the rii>c fruit of study 
and of meditation. It wnis the same 
with hl<5 conversation. In hi.s most fa- 
milifir talk there was no wdldness, no 
iiicr.nslstcnry, no amusing nonsense, 
no exaggeration for the sake of mo- 
mentary effect. His mind was a vast 
inegaxtne, admirably arranged. Every 
thing was there ; and every thing was 
in Its place. His judgments on men, 
on sects, on books, had been often and 
carefully tested and w'eigbed, and had 
then been committed, each to his pro- 
per rocoptacle, in the most capacious 


.Hmes Mackintosh, had been disposed 
to find tome tiiult in his conversation, 
they might perhaps have observed that 
he yielded too little to the impulse of 
the moment. Ho seemed fo be recol- 
lecting, not creating. Ho never ap- 
jieared to catch a sudden glimpse of a 
subject in a now light. You never saw 
his opinions in the making, still rude, 
still inconsistent, and requiring to be 
fashioned by thought and discussion. 
They came forth, like the pillars of 
that temple in whicli no sound of 
axes or hammers was heard, finished, 
rounded, and exactly suited to their 
jdaccs. What Mr. Charles Lamb has 
said, with much humour and some 
tnith, of the conversation of Scotch- 
men in general, was certainly true of 
this eminent Scotchman. lie did not 
find, but bring. You could not cry 
halves to any thing that turned up 
while you were in his company. 

The intellectual and moral qualities 
which are most important in a hiBtorinii, 
ho possessed in a very high degree. 
He was singularly mild, calm, ami im- 
partial in his judgments of men, and of 
parties. Almost all the distinguished 
wTiters who have treated of English 
history are advocates. Mr. HaJIam 
and Sir James Mackintosh alone are 
entitled to be called judges. But the 
extreme austerity of Mr. Hu 11am takes 
away something from the jjlcasurc of 
reading his learned, eloquent, and ju- 
dicious writings. He is a judge, but 
a hanging judge, the Page or BuUcr of 
the High Court of Literary Justice. 
His black cap is in constant requisi- 
tion. In the long calendar of those 
whom he has tried, there is hardly one 
who has not, in spite of evidence to 
character k&d recommendations to 
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beeq sentenced and left tor events which followed the issuing of 

e*&iou« Sir James, perha})S, erred a liing James's declaration, the meet- 
little on the other side. He liked a ing of the clergy, the violent scene 
maiden assize, and came away with at the privy council, the conmiitment. 
white" gloves, after sitting in judgment trial, and acquittal of the bishops, 
on batches of the most notorious of- The most superficial reader must bo 
fenders. Ho had a quick eye for the charmed, we tliink, by the hvcliness o! 
redeeming parts of a character, and a the narrative. Hut no person who is 
large tolcmtiou for the infirmities of not acquainted with that vast mass 
men exj)osc<l to strong temptations, of intractable materials of which the 
But this lenity did not arise fromigno- valuable and interesting part hfis been 
ranee or neglect of moral distinctions, extracted and condensed caja fully ap- 
llfough he allowed pcrhaj)s too much prcciate the skill of the wTiter. Here, 
weight to cveiy extenuating cireum- and indeed throughout the book, \;e 
stance that could be urged in favour find many harsh and careless expres- 
of tlie transgressor, he never disputed sions which the author would probably 
the authority of tlie law, or showed his have removed if he had lived to corn- 
ingenuity hy refining away its enact- plete his work. But, in spite of these 
incnts. On every occasion he showed blemishes, w'C must say that wc should 
himself firm where principles were in lind it dithcult to point out, in any 
question, but full of charity towards modgni history, any passage of equal 
individuals, length and at the same time of equal 

We have no hesitation in pronoun- merit. We find in it the diligence, the 
eing this Fragment decidedly the best accuracy, and the judgment of Hallain, 
history now extant of the reign of’ united to the vivacitjr and the colour- 
James the Second. It contains much ing of Southey. A history of England, 
new and curious information, of Inch written throughout in this manner, 
excellent use has been made. But we would be the most fascinating book in 
^.rc not sure that the book is not in the language. . It would be more in 
some degree open to the charge which request at die circulating librarie» 
the idle citizen in the 8i)ectator brought than the last novel, 
against his pudding ; “Mein, toomanv Sir James was not, we think, ^grftcd 
plums, and no suet.” There is perhaps with }ioetityd imagination. But t^t 
too much disquisition and too little lower kind of imagination which is 
narrative; and indeed this is the fault necessary to the historian he had in 
into whicli, judging from the habits of large mcyasurc. It is not the hosiness 
Sir James’s mind, wc should have of the historian to create new worlds 
thought him most likely to fall. "Wliat and to people them with new races of 
we assuredly did not anticipate was, beings. He is to Homer and Shak- 
that the narrative would be better ex- speare, to Dante and Milton, what 
ccuted than the disquisitions. We ex- Nolleik^wasto Canova, or Lawrence 
pected to find, and we have found, to Angelo. The ob^ct of the 

many just delineations of character, imitation is not within him ; 

and many digressions full of interest, it is funiislied from without. It is not 
such as the accoiuit of the order of a vision of beauty and grandour dis- 
Joiuits, and of the state of prison dis- ccmible only by the eye of his own 
dpline in England a hundred and fifty mind, but a real model which he did 
years ago. We expected to find, and not make, and which he caimot alter, 
we have found, many reflections Yet his is not a mere mechanical imi- 
breathing the spirit of a calm and bo- tation. The triumph of his skill is to 
uignant philosophy. But wo did not, select such parts os may produce the ef- 
we own, ex|KCt to find that Sir James feet of the whole, tt» bring out strongly 
could tell a story as well as Voltaire all the characteristic features, and to 
or Hume.. Yet such is tlie fact; and throw the light and shade in such a 
if auv person doahu it, vrt would ad- manner os may heighten the effccL 
vise him to read the aecount of the | This skill, as far as we can judga hrom 
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atones joined to a bosom by Praxiteles 
would not surprise or shock us more 
than this supplement. 

The Memoir contains much that is 
worth reading; for it contains many 
extracts from the compositions of Sir 
James Mackintosh, But when wo 
pass from what the biographer has 
(lone with his scissors to what he lias 
done with his pen, we can find nothing 


the unfinished work now before us, Sir 
James Mackintosh possessed in an 
eminent degree, 

Thestyle of this Fragment is weighty, 
manly, and unaffected. Ill' re are, as 
we have said, some expressions which 
seem to us harsh, and some ’which we 
think inaccurate. Those 'would pro- 
bably have liecn cok reeled, if Sir James 
had lived to superintend the publica- 


tion. We ought to add that the prir.ter i to praise in his work. Whatever may 
Lasbj no means done his duty. One ! have hpen the intention with which ho 
misprint in ]iartieular is so serious as i - rote, the tendency of his narrative 


to require notice. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh has paid a liigh and just tribute 
to the genius, the integrity, and the 
courage of a good and great mnn, 
a distinguished ornament of Engiisli 
literature, a fearless champion of En- 
glish lilairty, 'riionnos Burnet, Master 
of the Charter-House, and author of 
that most eloquent and imaginative 
work, the 7'clhiris Theoria Sacra. 
WTiercver the natne of tliis celebrated 
man occurs, it is pimtcd “Bonnet," 
both in the text and in the index. 
This cannot he mere negligence. It 
is plain that Thomas Burnet and his 
wTitirgs were lu ver heard of by the 
gentleman wlio has been employed to 
edite this volume, and w'lio, not con- 
tent with defonniagSir JamcsMackin- 
tosh’s text by such blunders, has pre- 
fixed to it a bad Memoir, has appended 
to it a bad Continuation, and has thus 
succeeded in expanding the volume 
into one of « ic thickest, and debasing 
it into one of the worst that we ever 
saw. Never did we fall in with so 
admirable an illustration of the old 
Greek prover j, which tells us that half 
is sometimes more *han the whole. 
Never did 'we see a case in which the 
increase of the bulk was so evidently a 
diminution of tnc value. 

Why such an artist was selected to 
def: *© so fine a Torso, wo cannot jn-e- 
tend to conjecture. We read that, 
when the Consul Mummins, after the 
taking of Oirinth, was preparing to 
send to Rome some w'orks of the 
greatest Grecian »culj»tor», he told the 
packers that if they broke Ids Venus 
or his ApoUo, he would force them to 
restore the limbs which t»hould be 
wstoting. A head by a hewer of milc- 


^ to convey the imi)rcssion that Sir 
James Macaintosh, from interested 
motives, abaiuloiied tlio doctrines of 
ilmVindicicc GalUc(P, Had such charges 
appeared in their natural jilacc, we 
should leave them to their natural fate. 
We would not stoop to defend Sir 
James Mackintosh from the atta(;ks of 
fourth-rate magay-ines and pothouse 
newspapers. But here his own fame 
is turned against him. A book of 
which not one copy would ever have 
been bought but for his name in the 
titlepagc is made the vehicle of the im- 
putation. Under such tdrcumstances 
vve cannot help exclaiming, in the 
w'ords of one of the most amiable of 
Homer’s heroes, 

" Nwi/ Ti? h'Tjetif? TlarpOKK^of SetAoio 

truO’iy yap tir{crraro ftttMxov 

ftyai 

Zuibt iuiv' vvv i’ al; (^dyarof Motpa 

Kt^dyai/’ 

Wc have no difficulty in admitting 
that during the ten or twelve years 
which followed the apj>etiranco of the 
Vindicup Ga/iicce, the 0[>inion8 of Sir 
James Mackintosh underwent some 
change. But did this change jmss on 
him jidone? Was it not common? Was 
it not almost universal? Was there 
one honest friend of liberty in Europe 
or in America whose ardour had not 
been damiwjd, whose faith in the hig^ 
destinies of mankind had not been 
shaken? Was there one observer to 
w'hom the Fr<mch Revolution, or ro- 
volutions in general, ap{>carcd in ex- 
actly the same light on the day when 
the Bastile fell, and on the day when 
the Girondists were dragged to the 
scaffold, the flay w^hen the Directory 
shipped off their principal opponents 
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for Guixma, or the day when the Le- 
gislative Body was driven from its hall 
at the point of the bayonet ? We do 
not speak of lightminded and enthusi- 
astic people, of wits like Sheridan, or 
poets like Alficri; but of the most vir- 
tuous and intelligent practical states- 
men, and of the deepest, the calmest, 
the most impartial political speculators 
of that time. What was the language 
and conduct of Lord Spencer, of Lord 
FiUwilliam, of Mr. Grattan? What is 
the tone of M Dumont’s Memoirs, 
written just at the close of the 
eighteenth century? What Tory could 
have spoken with greater disgust and 
contempt of the ITrench Revolution 
and its authors ? Nay, this writer, a 
republican, and the most upright and 
zealous of republicans, has gone so lar 
its to say that Mr. Burke’s work on the 
Revolution had saved Europe. The 
name of M. Dumont naturally sug- 
gests that of Mr. Bentham. He, we 
presume, was not ratting for a place; 
and what language did he hold at that 
time ? lx)(>k at his little treatise en- 
titled Sophismrs Anarchifjiues. In that 
treatise ho says, that the atrocities of 
the Revolution wevv. the natural con- 
sequences of the absurd principles on 
which it was commenced} that, while 
the chiefs of the constituent assembly 
gloried in the tli ought that they were 
jmlling down aristocracy, they never 
saw that their doctrines tended to pro- 
duce an c\il a hundred times more 
formidul)l(*, anarchy ; that the theory ! 
laid down in the Declaration of tlie 
Rights of Man had, in a great measure, 
produced the crimes of the Reign oi 
Tenor; that none but an eyewitness 
could imagine the honors of a state of 
society in which comments on that 
Dechuration were put forth bv men with 
no food in their bellies, with rags on 
thdr backs, and pikes in their hands. 
Ho praises the English Parliament for 
the dislike which it has always shown 
to abstnict reasonings^ and to the 
afdnniug of general principles. In 
M. Dumont’s preface to the 'rreatisc 
on the Principles of Legishilion, u pre- 
face written under the eye of Mr. 
Ik^ntham, and published with bis sauc- 
tioQ, are the following still more re- 
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markable expressions: Bentham 

est bien loin d’attacher nne preference 
exclusive a aucune forme de gouveme- 
ment. II pense qiie la meilleure con- 
stitution pour un peuple est celle a 

laquelle il est accoutume Le 

vice fondamental dcs theories sur les 
constiiutidhs politiques, e’est dc com- 
mencer par attaquer celles qui existent, 
et d’exciter tout au moins dcs in- 
qui(^tudes et des jalousies de pouvoir. 
Une telle disposition n’est point favo- 
rable ail periectionnement dcs lois. La 
scule epoque ou Ton puisseentreprendre 
avee succes des grandes reformes de 
legislation, est cclle ou les passions 
publiques sont calmes, et ou le gou- 
vernoment joiiit dc la stabilite la plus 
grande. L’objet de M. Bentham, en 
cherchant dans Ic vice des loia la cau8(‘ 
de la plupart dcs maux, a et6 constam- 
inent d’eloigner le plus grand de tou.s, 
Ic bouleverscmcnt dc I’autorite, les 
revolutions do propriete et de pou- 
voir.” 

To so conservative n frame of mind 
had the excesses of the French Revo- 
lution brought the most illustrious re- 
formers of that time. And why is one 
person to bo singled out from among 
millions, and arraigned before posterity 
as a traitor to opinions, only be- 
cause events produced on him the 
effect which tlioy produced on a whole 
generation? People who, like Mr. 
Brothers in the last generation, and 
Mr. Percival in this, have been fa- 
voured with revelations from heaven, 
may be quite independent of the vul- 
gar sources of knowledge. But such 
poor creatures os Mackintosh, Dumont, 
and Bentham, had nothing but obser- 
vation and reason to guide them; and 
they obeyed the guidance of obscatya- 
tion and of reason. How is it 
sics? A traveller falls in with a belry 
which he has never before seem 
tastes it, and finds it sWeet j^d re- 
freshing. Ho praises it, an^^rcsolvear 
to introduce it into his own country. 
But in a few minutes ho is taken vio- 
lently sick; he is convulsed; ho is at 
the point of death. He of course 
changes his opinion, pronounces this 
delicious food a poison, blames his 
own folly in tasting it, and cautions 
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hi» friends against it. ^frer a long and 
violent struggle he recovers, and finds 
himself ninch exhausted by his suffer- 
ings, but free from some chronic com- 
plaints which had been the torment of 
his life. He then changes his opinion 
again, and pronounces this fruit a 
very powerful remedy, whititi ought to 
be employed only in extreme cases 
and with great caution, but which 
ought not to be absolutely excluded 
from the Pharmacopoeia. And would 
it not be the height of absurdity to 
call such a man fit klc and inconsistent, 
because he had repeatedly altered his 
judgment? If he had not altered his 
judgment, would he have been a ra- 
tional being? It was exactly the same 
Avith the French IleA'olution. That event 
was a now phtenomenon in politics. 
Nothing that had gone before enabled 
any {)cr8on to judge with certainty of 
the course which affairs might take.- 
At first the effect was the reform of 
great abuses;' and honest men rejoiced. 
Then came commotion, proscription, 
confiscation, bankruptcy, the assignats, 
the maximum, civil war, foreign war, 
revolutionary tribunals, guilJotinadcs, 
noyadcs, fusillades. Yet a little while, 
and a military despotism rose out of 
the confusion, and inciiaccd the inde- 
iwndence of every state in Europe. 
And yet again a little while, and the 
old dynasty rctunied, followed by a 
train of cmiirrants eager to restore the 
old abuses. We have now, we think, 
the whole licfore us. Wc should there- 
fore Ik* justly accused of levity or iii- 
sinceriiy if our language concerning 
thoscs events were constantly changing. 
It is our deliberate o])inion. that tlie 
French Revolution, in spite of all its 
criincs and follies, was a great blessing 
to mankind. But it was not only 
natimil, but inevitable, that those who 
had only seen the first act should be 
ignorant of the catastrophe, and should 
to alternately elated and depressed as 
the }rloi went on disclosing itself to 
them. A man who had held exactly 
the same opinion about the Revolution 
in 1789, in 179 f, in 1804^ in 1814, and 
in 1884, would have Veen either a 
divinely inspired prophet, or an ob- 
stinate fooL Mackintosh was neither. 


He was simply a wise and good man* 
and the change which passed on bin 
mind was a change which passed on 
the mind of almost every wise and 
good man in Europe. In fact, few of 
his contemporaries changed so little* 
llie rare moderation and calmness of 
his temper preserved him alike from 
extravagant elation and from extra- 
vagant despondency. He was never 
a Jacobin. He was never an Anti- 
jac >bin. His mind oscillated undoubt- 
i lly j but the extreme pointi of the 
oscillation were not very remote. 
Herein ho differed greatly from some 
persons of distinguished talents who 
entered into life at nearly the same 
time with him. Such persons we haver 
seen rushing from one wild extreme 
to another, out-Paining Paine, out- 
Costlereaghing Castloreagh, Pantiso- 
cratists, Ultra-Tories, heretics, per- 
secutors, breaking the old laws against 
sedition, calling for new and sharper 
law*« against sedition, writing demo- 
cratic dramas, writing Jjiureate odes, 
panegyrising Marten, panegyrising 
Laud, consistent in nothing but an in- 
tolerance whicli in any ]>erson would 
be censurable, but which is altogether 
unpardonable in men who, by their 
own confession, have had such ample 
experience of their own fallibility. We 
readily concede to some of theso per- 
sons the praise of eloquence and jioe- 
ticol invention ; nor arc wo by any 
means disposed, even where they have, 
Ixjen gainers by their conversion, to 
question their sincerity. It w'ould be 
most uncandid to attribute to sordid 
motives actions which admit of a less 
discreditable explanation. Wo think 
that tlio conduct of these persons has 
been precisely what was to Imj expected 
from men who were giftell with strong 
imagination and quick oensibility, but 
who w'erc neither accurate observers 
nor logical reasonors. It was natural 
that such men should see in the victory 
of the third estate of France the dawn 
of a new Saturnian age. It wm nar 
tural that the rage of their disap{>oint- 
ment should be proportioned to the 
extravagance of their hoi»es. Though 
the direction of their paiuiions was al- 
tered, the violence of those passicnis 
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was th© same. The force of the re- 
bound was proj>ortioned to the force 
of the original impulse. The pen- 
dulum swung furiously to the left, be- 
cause it had been drawn too far to the 
right • 

We own that nothing gives ns so 
high an idea of the judgment and tem- 
per of Sir dames Mackintosh as the 
manner in which he sha^d his course 
through those times. Exposed suc- 
• cessivcly to two opposite infections, he 
took both in their very mildest form. 
Tlie constitution of his mind was such 
that neither of the diseases which 
wTought such havoc all round him 
could in any serious degree, or for any 
great length of time, derange his in- 
tellectual health. He, like every honest 
and enlightened man in Europe, saw 
w'ith delight the great awakening of 
the French nation. Yet he never, in 
the season of his warmest enthusiasm, 
proclaimed doctrines inconsistent with 
the safety of property and the just 
iwithority of govenimcnts. He, like 
almost ever)" other honest and enlight- 
cneti man, was discouraged and ])er- 
plcxed by the terrible events wdiieh 
followed. Yet he never in the most 
gloomy times alwndoned the cause of 
j)t‘ace, of liberty, and of toleration. In 
tliat great convulsion which overset j 
.nlrnost every other understanding, he 
was indeed so much simken that ho 
leaned sometimes in one direction and 
sometimes in the other ; but he never 
lost his balance. The opinions in 
which he at last reposed, and to which, 
in spite of strong tcmjjtatioiis, he ad- 
hered with a firm, a disinterested, an 
ill-requited fidelity, were a just mean 
between those which be had defended 
with youthful ardour and with more j 
tlian manly prowess against Mr. Burke, | 
and those to which he had inclined 
during the darkest and saddest years 
in the history of modem KuroiKiu Wc 
are much mistaken if this be the pic- 
ture either of a weak or of a dishonest 
mind. 

What the poIttieaJ opinion* of Sir 
Jamea Mackintosh were in hi* later 
years ts written in the aimals of his 
country. Those annals will suffidently 
reftit© what the Editor ha* ventured to 


assert in the very advertisement tc 
this work. “ Sir James Mackintosh,’ 
says he, “ was avowedly and empha- 
tically a Whig of the Revolution : and 
since the agitation of religious liberty 
and parliamentary reform became a 
national n^vement, the great transac- 
tion of 1688 has been more dispas- 
.s;ionatcly, more correctly, and less 
highly estimated.” If these wordh 
mean any thing, they must mean that 
the opinions of Sir James Mackintosh 
concerning religious liberty and ].ar- 
liamentary reform went no further than 
those of the authors of the Revolution; 

I in other words, that Sir James Mackin- 
jtosh opposed Catholic Emancipation, 
and approved of the old constitution 
of the ilousc of Commons. The alle- 
gation is confuted by twenty volumes 
of Parliamentary Debates, nay by in- 
numerable passages in the very IVag- 
nient which this writer has defaced. 
Wc will venture to say that Sir James 
Mackintosh often did more for religious 
liberty and for parliamentary reform 
in a (piartor of an hour than most of 
those zealots who arc in the habit of 
dejireciating him have done or will do 
in the whole course of tlieir lives. 

Nothing in the Memoir or in thi^ 
Continuation of the llistoiy hfift struck 
us so much as the contempt with which 
the writer thinks fit to speak of all 
thing* that were done before the com- 
ing in of the very lost fashions in po- 
litics. We think that wc have some- 
times observed a leaning towards tiie 
same fault in w riters of a much higher 
order of intellect. Wc will therefore 
take this opportunity of making a few 
remarks on an error which is, we fear, 
becoming common, and which appears 
to us not only absurd, but a* perni- 
cious as almost any error conceraing 
the transactions of a past age can po»- 
sibly be. 

We shall not, wc hope, be suspected 
of a bigoted attachment to t|he doc- 
trines and practices of past generations. 
Our creed ii that the science of go- 
vernment is an experimental science, 
and that, like all other experimental 
sciences, it is gcnenilly in a state of 
progression. No man is so obstinate 
an admirer of the old times as to deny 
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.hat HMwlicin®^ surgery f botatiy, che- 
mistry, engineering, navigation, are 
better understood now than »n any 
former age. We conceive that it is 
the same with political science. Like 
those physical sciences which we have 
mentioned, it has always h<^n work- 
ing itself clearer and clearer, and de- 
positing impurity after impurity. There 
was a time when the most powerftil of 
human intellects were deluded by ibe 
gibl>erish the astrologer and the al- 
chemist; and just so there was a time 
when the most enlightened and virtu- 
ous statesmen thought it the first duty 
of n government to i)ersecutc heretics, 
to found monasteries, to make war on 
Saracens. But time advances ; facts ac- 
cutnulaic; doubts arise. Faint glimpses 
of truth In^giii to api>ear,and shine more 
and more unto the ])erfcct day. The 
highest intellects, like the tops of moun- 
tains, are the first to catch and to reflect 
the dawn. They are bi 'ght, wdiile the 
level below is still in darkness. But 
soon the light, which at first illuminated 
only the loftiest eminences, descends 
on the plain and ijenel rates to the 
deepest valley. First come hints, then 
fnignients of systenis, then defective 
systems, then complete and harmonious 
systems. The wjund opinion, held for 
a lime .’’y one bold sfieculator, bc- 
c^'mes the opinion of a small minority, 
of a strong ruijiru'ity, of a majority of 
mankind, ‘'fir.i, the great progress 
goes on, till «( hoolboys laugh at the 
jargon which imposed on Ihicon, till 
country rectors condemn the ilHbe- 
rality and iiitole ance of Sir Thonuis 
More. 

Seeing these things, seeing that, by 
the confession of the most obstinate 
enemies of innovation, our race has 
hitherto been almost constantly ad- 
vaic wy in knowledge, and not seeing 
any reason to believe that, precisely at 
the point of time at whit h we came 
into the wofl 4 a change took place in 
the fm tihiesm the human minil, orin 
the mod© of discovering truthi we are 
rt fornicrs : we are on the side of pro- 
gress. Fiom the (,reat advances which 
Kuiopeaii society has made, during the 
last four centuries, in every sjiecies of 
knowledge, we inl’er, not that there is 


more room for improvement, but 
that, in every science which deserves 
the name, immense improvements may 
be confidently expected. 

But the very considerations which 
lead us to look forward with sanguine 
iiope* to the future prevent us from 
looking back with contempt on the 
past. We do not flatter ourselves with 
the notion that wc have attained per- 
fection, and that no more truth remains 
t .> he found. We believe that we are 
wi^cr than our ancestors. We believe, 
a 1*^0, that our posterity will be wiser 
than we. It would he gross injustice 
in our grandchildren to talk of us with 
contemj)t, merely because they may 
have surpassed us; to call Watt afoul, 
because mechanical powers may be 
discovered which may supersede the 
use of steam ; to deride the efforts 
which have been made in our time to 
improve the discipline of prisons, and 
to enlighten the minds of the poor, be- 
cause future philanthropists may de- 
vise better places of' confinement than 
Mr. Bentham’s Panoj)ticon, and better 
pieces of education than Mr. LancasteFs 
Schools. As wc woulil have our de- 
scendants judge us, so ought wq to 
judge our fathers. In order to form a 
correct estimate of their merits, we 
ought to place ourselves in their situ- 
ation, to fjut out of our minds, for a 
time, all that knowledge which they, 
however eager in the jjursuit of truth, 
could not have, and which we, how'- 
cvf«r negligent w'c may have ||Cen, 
could not help having. It was not 
merely' difficult, but nhsolutely impos- 
sible, for the bc'st and greatest of men, 
two hundred years ago, to be what a 
\'cry common place i>crHon in our days 
may easily be, and indeed must ne- 
cessarily be. But it is too much that 
the benefactors of mankind, after 
having been reviled by the dunces of 
their own generation for going too 
far, should l»e reviled by the dunces 
of the next generation lor not going 
far enough. 

Ibc truth lies between two absurd 
extremes. On one side is the bigot 
who plea<le the wiKdom of our ancc»i- 
toTs as a reason for not doing what 
they in our place would be the first to 
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do; who opposes the Reform Bill be- 
oause Ix>rd Somers did not see the 
necessity of Parliamentary Reform; 
who would have opposed the Kevoln- 
tion because Ridley and Cranmer pro- 
fessed boundless submission to the 
royal prerogative ; and who would 
have opfw)sc(T the Reformation because 
the Fitiwalters and Marcschals, whose 
seals ore set to the Great Charter, 
were devoted adherents to the Church 
of Rome. On the other side is the 
sciolist who speaks with scorn of the 
Great Charter, because it did not re- 
form the Church ; of the Reformation, 
because it did not limit the prerogative; 
and of the Revolution, because it did 
not purify the House of Commons. 
The former of these orrois we have 
often combated, and shall always be 
ready to combat. The latter, though 
rapidly spreading, has not, we think, 
yet come under our notice. The former 
error bears directly on practical ques- 
tions, and obstnicts useful refonns. It 
may, therefore, seem to be, and pro- 
bably is, the more mischievous of the 
two. But the latter is equally absurd; 
it is at least equally symptomatic of 
a shallow understanding and an un- 
aniinbie temper: and, if it should over 
become general, it will, wc arc satisr 
lied, produce very prejudicial efitKts. 
Its tendency is to deprive the l>cncfac- 
tors of mankind of their honest fame, 
and to put the best and the worst men 
of past times on the same leveh The 
author of a great reformation is almost 
always unpopular in his own age. lie 
generally passes his life In disquiet iwid 
danger. It is therefore for the interest 
of the human race that the memory of 
sucli men should be had in reverence, 
and that they should be supported 
against the sconi and hatred of their 
contenqKjniries by the hope of leaving 
a great and imperishable name. To 
go on the forlorn hope of truth is a 
service of peril. Wlu) will undertake 
it, if it be not also a service of honour? 
It is easy enough, after the ramparts 
are carried, to find men to plant the 
flag on the highest tower. The diffl- 
culty is to find men, who arc ready to 
go nrst into the breach; and it would 
be bad policy indeed to insult their re- 


mains because they fell in the^binacii, 
and did not live to penetrate to the 
citadel. 

Now here we hare a book which is 
by no means a favourable specimen of 
the English literature of the nineteenth 
century, a book indicating neither ex- 
tensive knowledge nor great powers of 
reasoning. And, if wc were to judge 
by the pity with which the writer 
speaks of the great statesmen and 
philosophers of a former age, we should^ 
guess that he was the author of the 
most original and important inventions 
in political science. Yet not so: for 
men who are able to make discoveries 
are generally disposed to make al- 
lowances. Men who are eagerly press- 
ing forward in pursuit of truth arc 
grateful to every one who has cleared 
an inch of the way for them. It is, 
for the most part, the man ^ho has 
just capacity enough to pick up and 
repeat the commonplaces which are 
fashionable in his own time w'ho looks 
with disdain on the very intellects to 
which it is owing that those, common- 
places are not stUl consider^ «it start- 
ling paradoxes or damnabio heresies. 
This writer is just the man w|k>, if he 
had lived in the soventeeatli century, 
would have devoutly believed that the 
Papists burned^' London, who would 
have swallowed tlio whole of Oates’s 
story about the forty thousand soldiciu, 
disguised as pilgrims, who were to 
meet in Gallicio, and sail thence to in- 
vade England, who would have car- 
ried a Protestant flail under his coaU 
and who would have been angry if the 
story of the warming-pan had been 
questioned. It is quite natural that 
such a man should sp^ak with contempt 
of the great refomters of that time, be- 
(Miuse they did not know some thiiig>i 
which he never would have known but 
for the salutary efl’ects of their exer- 
tions. The men to whom we ow'c it 
that wc have a House of Commons are 
sneered at because tlH?y did not suffer 
the debates of the Hutiso to be pub- 
lished. The autliors of the Toleration 
Act are treated as bigots, because they 
did not go the whole length of Catholic 
£tuanci{uuion. Just so wc have heard 
a baby, mounted on the shoulders ctf 
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Its fatiier, cry out, ** How much taller I help onward the great movement of 
am thati Papal ” the human race, or to stop it? This 

This gentleman can never ^.ant is not charity, but simple justice and 
matter for pride, if he liucls it so easily, common sense. It is the fundamental 
He may boast of an indisputable su- law of the world in which wo live that 
periority to all the greatest men of all truth shall grow, first the blade, then the 
past ages. He can read and write : ear, after that tlie full com in the ear. 
Homer probably did not knd^W a letter. A person who complains of the men of 
He has been taught that the earth goes 1688 for not ’.aving boon men of 1835 
round the sun: Archimedes held that I miglit just as well complain of a pro- 
the sun went round the earth. He is | jcctiio for describing ft. parabola, or of 
a. .are -hat there is a place called New I ,ui. ksilvcr for being heavier than 
Holland : Columbus and Gama went j v. ter. , 

to their graves in ignorance of the fact. Undoubtedly wo ought to look at 
He has heard of the Georgium Sldus: ancient transactions by the light of 
Newton was ignorant of the existence modern knowledge. Undoubtedly it 
of such a planet. He is acquainted with is among the first duties of .i lustorian 
the use of gunpowder: HaiinihiU and to point out the faults of the eminent 
Cu'sar won their victories with sword men of foimer generations. There 
and spear. Wc submit, however, that are no errors which arc so likely to bo 
this is not the way in wliicli men are.»to drawn into ]»i*ecedent, and therefore 
be c.stimatcd. Wc submit that a \voodcn none which it is so necessary to expose, 
spoon of our day would not be justified us the errors of persons who have a 
in calling Galileo and Napier block- just title to the gratitude and admira- 
heads, because they never heard of the tion of posterity. In politics, as in i*e- 
ditlei'ontiul caiJetilus. Wc submit that, ligion, there arc devotees who show their 
Caxtoii s juvss ill Westminster Abbey, reverence for a departed saint by con» 
rude as it is, ought to be looked at verting his tomb into a sanctuary for 
with q itc as irmcii respect as the best crime, llcccptaclcs of wickedness are 
constructed machinery that ever, in suffered to remain undisturbed in the 
our time, im.aessed the clearest type neighbourhood of the church which 
<>n tho finest pajicr. Sydenham first glories in tlio relics of some martyred 
discovered that the c .ol regimen sue- ap<;stle. Because, ho was merciful, his 
<^'eeded best in cases ot small-]iox. By bones give security to assassins. Be- 
this discovery lie saved the lives of cause he was chaste, the precinct of his 
hundreds of thousands; and wc vene- tcmjdc i.s filled with licensed stews, 
rate his iiu »» ury for it, though he Privileges of an equally absurd 
never heard v>i' inoculation. Lady kind have been set up against the 
Mary Montague brougiit inoculation juri^dietiou of political pUiloHophy. 
into use; ami wo ro.spcct her for it, Vile abuses cluster thick round every 
though slic iii'V.,r heard of vaccination, glorious event, r(>und every venerable 
JcivH’r introduced vaccination ; wc name; and this evil assuredly calls for 
admire him for it, and we shall con- vigorou.s measures of literary police, 
tinuc to admire him lor it, although But tlic projKT course is to abate tho 
some h:ili safer and more agreeable nuisance without defacing the shrine, 
presen aii’.e should he discovered. It to drive out the gangs of thieves and 
is tnu that wc oaglu to judge of the prostitutes without doing foul and 
e\cnf.s and the. men of other times, cow'ardly WTong to tho ashes of tho 
They w<‘rc behind us. It could not be illustricms dead. 
otherai‘.e. But the <pic5tion with re- In this respect, two historians of our 
sped to them is not where they own time may ]>e proposed as models, 
were. b«it which way thev were going^ Sir James MackintoKh And Mr. MilL 
V ere their faces set in the right or in Differing in most things, in this they 
the vvTong diiwtion? Were they in closely resemble each oiJier. SirJamea 
the front or in the rear of their genera- is lenient. Mr. Mill is severe. Bui 
exert themselves to neither of them ever omiU, in the ap- 
VOL. L Y 
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porUoning of pratfie and of censure, to 
make ample allowance for the state of 
XK>litical science and political morality 
in former ages. In the work before us. 
Sir James Mackintosh speaks with just 
respect of the Whigs of the Revolution, 
while he never fails to condemn the 
conduct of that party towards the 
members of the Church of Rome. His 
doctrines are the liberal and benevo- 
lent doctrines of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But he never forgets that the 
men whom he is describing were men 
of the seventeenth century. 

From Mr. Mill this indulgence, or, 
to speak mope properly, this justice, 
was less to be expected. That gentle- 
man, in some of his works, appears 
to consider politics not as an experi- 
mental, and therefore a progressive 
science, hut as a science of which all 
the difficulties may bo resolved by 
short synthetical arguments drawn 
iVom truths of the most vulgar no- 
toriety. Were this opinion well 
fotinded, the people of one generation 
would have little or no advantage over 
those of another generation. But 
though Mr. Mill, in some of his Essays, I 
itus been thus misled, as we (jonceive, 
l)y a fondness for neat aud precise 
Ibrras of domonstration, it would he 
gross injustice not to admit that, in 
his History, ho has employed a very 
different method of investigation with 
eminent ability and success. IVe 
know no writer wlio takes so much 
jdeasure in the truly useful, noble, and 
philosophical employment of tracing 
the progress of sound opinions from 
their embryo state to their full ma- 
turity. lie eagerly culls from old de- 
spatches and minutes every expression 
in which ho can discern the imperfect 
germ of any great truth whidt has 
since been fully develojH^d. He never 
fails to bestow praise on those who, 
though far from coming up to his 
standard of jHsrfection, yet rose in a 
small degree above the common level 
of tlieir contemporaries. It is thus 
that the annals of past times ought to 
be written. It is thus, csfwcially, that 
the annals of our own country ought 
to be written. 

The histoiy of England is emphati- 


cally the history of progi^gg. It is the 
history of a constant movement of the 
public mind, of a constant change in 
the institutions of a great society. 
We see that society, at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, in a state more 
miserable than the state in which the 
most degraded nations of the East now 
arc. We see it subjected to the tyranny 
of a handful of annod foreigners. We 
sec a strong distinction of caste se- 
parating the victorious Norman from 
the vanquished Saxon. We see the 
great body of the population in a state 
of personal slavery. We see the most 
debasing and cruel superstition exer- 
cising boundless dominion over the 
most elevated and benevolent minds. 
Wc see the multitude sunk in brutal 
ignorance, and the studious few en- 
gaged in acquiring what did not de- 
scn^c the name of knowledge. In the 
course of seven centuries the wretched 
i and degraded race have become the 
greatest and most highly civilised 
people that ever the world saw, have 
spread their dominion over every 
quarter of the globe, have scattered 
the seeds of mighty empires and re- 
publics over vast continents of which 
no dim mtiination had ever reached 
Ptolemy or StralK), have created a 
maritime power which would annihi- 
late in a quarter of an hour the navies 
of Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Venice, and 
Genoa together, have carried the 
science of healing, tlic means of loco- 
motion and con’cspondence, evciy me- 
chanical art, every manufacture, every 
thing that promotes the convenience of 
life, to a perfection which our ancestors 
w ould have thought magical, have jm^o- 
duced a literature which may boast of 
works not inferior to tlie noblest which 
Greece has bequcatlied to us, have dis- 
covered the laws which regulate the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, have 
speculated with exquisite subtilty on 
the operations of the human mind, have 
been the acknowledged leaders of the 
human race in tlie career of political 
improvement. The history of ^gland 
is the history of this great change in 
the moral, intcllcctad, and physical 
state of the inhabitants of our owm is- 
land. There is mudi amusing aud 
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{nstrucdve epiHodical matter; but thia 
is Ae mam action. To us, we will 
own, nothing is so interesting and de- 
lightful as to contemplate the steps br 
which the England of Domesday Book, 
the England of the Curfew and the 
Forest Laws, the England of crusaders, 
monks, schoolmen, astrolo^rs, serfs, 
outlaws, became the England which 
wo know and lovo, the classic nound 
of liberty and philosophy, the school of 
ah knowledge, the mart of all trade. 
Tlie Charter of Henry Beauclerk, tlie 
Great Charter, the first assembling of 
the House of Commons, the extinction 
of f)ersonaJ slavery, the sepuiation from 
the See of Rome, the Petition of Right, 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the Revolu- 
tion, the establishment of the liberty 
of unlicensed printing, the abolition of 
religious disabilities, the reform of the 
representative system, all these seem 
to us to be the successive stages of one 
great revolution ; nni can wo fully 
comprehend any one of these me- 
morable events unless we look at it in 
connection w ith those which preceded, 
and with those which followed it. 
Each ci’ th'-sc great and ever-memo- 
rable fiiru:j:gles, Saxon against Norman, 
Villein against Lord, Protestant against 
Papist, Roundhead against Cavalier, 
Ihssenter against CKurcbman, Man- 
chester against Old Sanim, was, in its 
oAvii order and season, a struggle, on 
the result of .vhich were staked the 
dearest intertv>is of the human race; 
and every inan who, in the contest 
which, in his time, divided onr country, 
distingni^hcil himself on the right side, 
is entitled to our gratitude and respect. 

hatever the editor ot this liook may 
think, those persons w ho estimate most 
correctly the value of the improve- 
ments which have recently l>ecn made 
in air mslitutions are precisely the 
I)crson» who are least disjiosed to 
speak slightingly of what was done in 
1688. ir^nch men consider the Revo- 
lution as a reform, imperfect; indeed, 
but still most beneficial to the English 
|»eof Ic and to the human race, as a 
reform which h/a been the fVuitful 
parent of reforms, as a reform, tlie 
happy effects of which are at this 
moment felt, not only throughout our 


own countiy, but in half the mon- 
archies of Europe, and in the depth of 
the forests of Ohio, "We shall be par- 
doned, we hope, if we call the attention 
of our readers to the causes and to the 
consequences of that great event. 

We said that the histoiy of England 
is the history of progress ; and, when 
ve take a comprehensive view of it, it 
is so. Bnt, when examined in small 
separate portions, it may with more 
I (»p/iety be called a history of actions 
:ii, ‘ reactiona We have often thought 
that the motion of the public mind in 
our country resembles that of the sea 
when the tide is rising. Each suc- 
cessive wave rushes forward, breaks, 
and rolls back ; but the great flood is 
steadily coming in. A person who 
looked on the waters only fora moment 
might fancy that they were retiring. 
A ]>erson who looked on them only for 
five minutes might fancy that they were 
lushing capriciously to and ft*o. But 
when he keeps his eye on tliem for a 
quarter of an hour, and sees one sea? 
mark disappear after, another, it is 
impossible for him to doubt of the 
general direction in which the ocean is 
moved. Just such has been the course 
of events in England. In the history 
of the national mind, which is, in 
truth, the history of the nation, we 
must carefully distinguish between that 
recoil which regularly follows every 
advance and a great general ebb. If 
wo take short intervals, if we compare 
1640 and 1660, 1680 and 1685, 1708 
and 1712, 1782 and 1794, wo find a 
reti-ogression. But if wc take centu- 
ries, if, for example, wc compare 1 794 
with 1600 or with 1685, w» cannot 
doubt in which direction society is pro- 
ceeding. 

The interval which elapsed between 
the Restoration and the Revolution 
naturally divides itself into three 
pcrhxls. The first extends from 1660 
to 1078, the second from 1078 to 1681, 
the third from 1681 to 1 088. 

In 1600 the whole nation was mad 
with loyal excitement. If wc had to 
choose a lot from among all the multi- 
tude of those which men have drawn 
since the beginning of the world, we 
would select that of Charlea the Se^nd 
y 2 
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on the day of his return. He was in 
a situation in which the dictates of 
ambition coincided ■with those of bene- 
volence, in which it was easier to be 
virtuous than to be wicked, to be loved 
than to be hated, to earn i)uve and im- 
perishable glory than to become in- 
famous. For once the road of goodness 
was a smooth descent. He had done 
nothing to merit the affection of his 
people. Hut they had paid him in 
advance without measure. Elizabeth, 
alter the destruction of the Annada, 
or after the abolition of monopolies, 
had not excited a thousandth part of 
the enthusiasm with wliich the young 
( xile was welcomed home, lie was 
not, like Lewis the EightccnUi, iin- 
l)Osed on his subjects by loreign 
conquerors ; nor did he, like Lewis 
the Eighteenth, come back to a coun- 
try which had undergone a eoiriplctc 
change. The House of Bourbon was 
placed in I’aris as a trophy of the 
victory of the European confederation. 
'Ihe return of the ancient jirinces was 
inseparably associated in the public' 
mind wit|i the cession of extensive 
provinces, wdth the payment ot an 
immense tribute, with the devastation 
of nourishing departments, with the 
occupation of the kingdom by hostile 
armies, with tlic emptiness of those 
niches in which the gods of Athens and 
home had been the objects of a new 
idolatry, with the nakedness of those 
walls on which the Transfiguration 
hail shone with light as glorious as that 
which overhung Mount Tabor. They 
came back to a land in which they 
could recognise nothing. The seven 
sleepers o£ tlie legend, who closed their 
eyes when the Pagans were persecuting 
the (’hristians, and woke when the 
Christ iaus were iiersceuting eaehothcV, 
did not find themselves in a world 
more completely new to them. Twenty 
ycar.s had done the work of twenty 
generations. Events h.id come thick. 
Men had lived fash The old insti- 
tution*, iwd the old feelings had been 
torn tIA by the rwts. There was a 
new Cnurch founded and endowed by 
the usurper; a new nobility whose 
titles were taken from fields of battle, 
disaatrons to the ancient line ; a new 


chivalry whose crosses had been won 
by exploits which had seemed likely 
to make the banishment of the emi- 
grants perpetual. A new code was 
administered by a new magistracy. A 
new body of proprietors held the soil 
by a new tenure. The most ancient 
local distinctions had been effaced. 
The most familiar names had become 
obsolete. There was no longer a Nor- 
mandy or a Burgundy, a Britanny or 
a Guienne. The Franco of Lewis the 
Sixteenth had passed away as com- 
pletely as one of the Preadamite 
worlds. Its fossil remains might now 
and then excite curiosity. But it 
was as impossible to ])ut life into the 
old institutions as to animate the 
skeletons which arc embedded in the 
depths of primeval strata. It was as 
absurd to think that France could 
again be ])hiced under the feudal 
system, as that our globe could he 
overrun by Mammoths. The revo- 
lution in the laws and in the form of 
government was hut an outward sign 
of that mightier revolution which liad 
taken }»hicc in the heart and brain of 
the i)(*o})le, and which affected every 
transaction of life, trading, fanning, 
studying, marrying, and giving in 
marriage. The French whom tlic 
emigrant prince had to govern were 
no more like the Frimeh of his youth, 
than the French of his y(»iith were like 
the French of the Jaqueric. He come 
back to a people who knew not him 
nor his house, to a people to whom a 
Bourbon was no more than a Carlo- 
vinginn or a Merovingian. He might 
substitute the white flag for the tri- 
color ; he might put lilies in the place 
of bees ; he might order the initids of 
the Emperor to be carefully effaced. 
But he could turn bis eyes nowhere 
without meeting some object which re- 
minded him that he was a stranger in 
the palace of his fathers. He returned 
to a country in which even the passing 
traveller is every moment reminded 
that there has lately been a great dis- 
solution and reconstruction of the 
social system. To win the hearts of 
a people under such circumstance# 
would have been no easy task even for 
Henry the Fourth. 
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In the English Revolution the case 
was altogether different. Charles was 
not imposed on his countiymei? but 
sought by them. His restoration was 
not attended by any ciicumstancc 
which could inflict a wound on their 
national pride. Insulated by our geo- 
graphical position, insulated by our 
character, wc had fought out our 
quarrels and ejected our reconcilia- 
tion among ourselves. Our great in- 
tcmal questions had never been mixed 
up with th^ still greater question of 
national indcpentlenee. Tlic political 
doctrines of the Roundheads were not, 
like those of the French philosophers, 
doctrines of universal application. Our 
ancestors, for the most part, took their 
stand, not on a general theory, but on 
the particular constitution of the realm. 
They asserted the rights, not of men, 
but of Englishmen. 'Jlicir doctrines 
therefore were not contagious ; and, 
had it boon otherwise, no nciglibouring 
country was then susceptible of the 
contagion. The language in which 
our discussions were generally con- 
ducted was scarcely known even to a 
single man of letters out of the islands. 
Our local situation made it almost im- 
possible that we should effect great 
conquests on the Continent. The 
kings of Europe had, therefore, no 
rciison to fear that th'dr subjects would 
I'oUow the < x‘implc of the English 
Puritans, and looked with indifference, 
])crhaps wn<. complacency, on the 
death of the monarch and the abolition 
of the monarchy. Clarendon com- 
plains bitterly of their apathy. But 
we believe tliLt, this apathy was of the 
greatest scrwie.c to the royal cause. If 
a French or Spanish army had invaded 
England, and if that army had been 
cut to pieces, as wc have no doubt that 
it would liave been, on the first day on 
wi»i( it aimo hice to face with the 
soldiers of Preston and Dunbar, with 
Colonel Fight-tbe-good-Fight, and 
Captain Smitc-them-hip-and-thigh, the 
House of Cromwell would probably 
now have been reigning in England 
The nation would have forgotten all 
the misdeeds of the man who had 
cleared the soil of foreign invaders. 

Happily for Charles, no European 


state, even when at war with the 
Commonwealth, chose to bind up ita 
cause with that of the wanderers who 
wero playing in the garrets of Paris 
and Cologne at being princes and 
chancellors. Under the administration 
of Cromwell, England was more re- 
spected and dreaded than any power 
ill Christendom ; and, even under the 
c})hcmcral governments which followed 
his death, no foreign state ventured to 
treat her with contempt Thus Charles 
* tme back, not as a mediator between 
his people ami a victorious enemy, but 
as a mediator between internal factions. 
He found the Scotch Covenanters and 
the Irish Papists alike subdued. Ho 
found Dunkirk and Jamaica added to 
the empire. He was heir to the con- 
quests and to the influence of the able 
usurper who had excluded him. 

The old government of England, as 
it had been far milder than the old 
government of France, had been far less 
violently and completely subverted. 
The national institutions had been 
spared, or imperfectly eradicated. Tlic 
law’s had undergone little alteration. 
The tenures of the soil were still to be 
learned from Littleton and Coke, The 
Great Charter was mentioned with as 
much reverence in the parliaments of 
the Commonwealth as in those of any 
earlier or of any later age. A new Con- 
fession of Faith and a new ritual had 
been introduced into the church. But 
the bulk of the ecclesiastical property 
still remained. The colleges still held 
their estates. The parson still re- 
ceived his tithes. The Iiords had, at 
a crisis of great excitement, been ex- 
cluded by military violence from their 
House; but they retained their titles 
and an ample share of the public vene- 
ration. When a nobleman made his 
appearance in the House of Commons 
he was received with ceremonious re- 
spect. Those few Peers who consented 
to assist at the inauguration of the Pro- 
tector were placed next to himself, and 
the most honourable offices of the day 
were assigned to them. learn 

from the debates of Richard*! l*arlia- 
ment how strong a hold the old aris- 
tocracy had on the aifections of 
people. One member of the Houae of 
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Commons iront so far as to say that, war. At EdgehiU, Newbi^, Mars- 
nnless thwr Ix)rd8hips wore peaceably ton, and Naseby, the armies of the 
restored, the conntiy might soon be Parliament were commanded by mem- 
oofivnlsed by a war of the Barons, bers of the aristocracy. It was not 
There was indeed no great party bos- forgotten that a Peer had imitated 
tile lo the U{)pcr House. There was the example of Hampden in refusing 
nothing exclusive in the constitution the payment of the ship-money, or that 
of that body. It was regularly re- a Peer IW been among the six mem- 
cniitcd from among the most distin- bers of the legislature whom Cluu-les 
giiished of the country gentlemen, the illegally impeached, 
lawyers, and the clergy. The most Thus the old constitution of England 
powerful nobles of the century which was without difficulty re-established ; 
preceded the civil war, the Duke of and of all the parts of the old consti- 
Somerset, the Duke of Northumber- tution the monarchical part was, at the 
land. Lord Seymour of Sudeley, the time, dearest to Uxe body of the people. 
Earl of Leicester, Lord Burleigh, the It had been injudiciously depressed, 
Earl of Salisbury, the Duke of Buck- and it was in consequence unduly ex- 
ingham, the Earl of Straiford, had all alted. Prom the day when Charles the 
been commoners, and had all raised First became a prisoner had commenced 
themselves, by courtly arts or by par- a reaction in favour of his person and 
liamentary talents, not merely to scats of his office. From the day when the 
in the House of Lords, but to the lirst axe loll on his neck before the windows 
influence in that assembly. Nor had of his palace, that reaction became ra- 
the general conduct of the Peers been i»id and violent. At the Restoration it 
such as to make them unpopular, had attained such a point that it could 
They had not, indeed, in opposing go no further. The people were ready 
arbitrar)'- measures, shown so much to place at the mercy of their Sovereign 
eugerneKS and pertinacity as the Com- all their most ancient and precious 
mons. But still they had opposed those rights. The most senile doctrines 
measures. They had, at the beginning wore publicly avowed. The most mode- 
of the discontents, a common interest rate and constitutional opposition was 
with the people. If Charles had sue- condemned. Resistance was spoken of 
<5eeded in his scheme of governing with- with more horror than any crimo which 
out |>arliaments, the consequence of a human being can commit. TheCom- 
the Peers would have been grievously mons were more eager than the King 
iliminished. If ho had been able to liimself to avenge the wrongs of the 
raise taxes by his own authority, the royal house ; more desirous than the 
e.states of the Peers would have been bishops themselves to restore the 
as much at his mercy as those of the church j more ready to give money 
menffiants or the fanners. If he had than the ministers to ask for it They 
obtained the power of imprisoning his abrogated the excellent law passed in 
subjects at his pleasure, a Peer ran the first session of the Long Parliament, 
far greater risk of incurring the with the general consent of all honest 
royal displeasure, and of being ac- men, to insure the frequent meeting of 
coramodated with ai)artment8 in the the great council of the nation. They 
Tower, than any city traU<’r or country might probaWy have been induced to 
squire. Accordingly Charles found go further, and to restore the High 
that the Great Council of Peers which Commission and the Star Chamber, 
ho convoked at York would do nothing All the contemporary accounts repre- 
for him. In the most useful reforms sent the nation as in a state of hys- 
which were made during the first ses- terical excitement, of drunken joy. In 
sion of the Long Paiiiament, the Peers the immense multitude which crowded 
concurred Jieartily with the Lower the beach at Dover, and bordered the 
House ; and a lapge minority of the road along which the King travelled 
English nobles stood by the popular to London, there was not one who was 
side through tha fim yaars of the not weeping. Bonfires biased. Bells 
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jingled. The gtreets were chi-onged at 
night by boon-companions, who forced 
all the passers-by to swallow on bended 
knees brimming glasses to the health 
of his Most Sacred Mrjesty, and tne 
damnation of Red-nosed Noll. That 
tenderness to the fallen which has,j 
tlirough many generations, been a j 
marked feature of the national dia-; 
racter, was for a time hardly discernible, j 
All London crowded to shout andi 
laugh round the gibbet where hung the) 
rotting remains of a prince 'who hiul! 
made England the dread of the world, ; 
who had been the chief founder of her j 
maritime greatness and of her colonial j 
empire, who had conquered Scotland! 
and Ireland, who had humbled Holland j 
and Spain, the terror of whose namci 
had been as a guard round every En- j 
glish traveller in remote countries, and j 
round every Ibrotestant congregation 
in the heart of Catholic empires. When 
some of those brave and hone.st thoufi^. 
misguided men who liad sate in jcjdg- 
ment on their King were dragge<l on 
hurdles to a death of prolonged torture, ! 
their last prayers were interrupted by| 
the losses ruid execrations of thousen a 
Such was England in 1660. In 
1678 the whole face of things had 
changed. At the former of those ej>f>chs 
eighteen years of coyumotion had made 
the majority of the people ready tubay 
.ropo.se at any price. At 4hc l.atter 
epoch eighteen years of misgovem- 
ment had m ide the some majority de- 
sirous to obtain security for their 
lil)ertie8 at any risk. The fury of t!i dr! 
retundng loyally had spent itself in its 
first outbreak. In a verj' few months 
they had hanged and half-haiq;cd,l 
quartered and embowcllcd ent)ugh to| 
satisfy them. The Roundhead i>«rtyj 
seemed to l)e not merely overcome, hat 
too much broken and scattered ever to 
nil./ again. 'I'hen comincncc<i the re- 
flux of public opinion. The nation be- 
gan to find out to what a man it had 
intrusted, without conditions, all its 
dearest interests, on what a man it had 
lavished all its fondest affection. Uzt 
the ignoble nature of the restored exile, * 
adversity had exhausted all her dis(*i. j 
piine in vain. He had one immense! 
advantage over most other princes, i 


Though bom in tlie purple, he was no 
better acquainted with rite vicissitudes 
of life and the diversities of character 
than most of his subjects. He had 
known restraint, danger, penury, and 
dependence. He had often suflered 
! from ingratitude, insolence, and trea- 
I chery. He had received many signal 
proofs of faitlifiil and heroic attach- 
ment He had seen, if ever man saw, 
both, sides of human nature. But only 
on« side remained in his memory. He 
bad learned only to despise and to dis- 
ti ast his speci js, to consider integrity 
In men, and modcslr in women, as mere 
acting ; nor did ne think it worth 
while to keep his opinion to liimself. 
He was incapable of friendship; yet he 
was jiorpetually led by favourites with- 
out l)cing in the smallest degree duped 
by them. He knew that their regard 
to his interests was all simulated; but, 
from a certain easiness which had no 
connection with humanity, he sub- 
mitted, half-laughing at himself, to be 
made the tool of any woman whose 
person attracted him, or of anv man 
whose tattle diverted him. Ho tnought 
I little and cared less about religion. He 
seems to have passed his life in daw- 
dling 6us})enso between Hobbism and 
Popery. He was crowned in his youth 
wiUi the Covenant in his hand; he died 
at last with the Host sticking in his 
throat; and, during most of the inter- 
mediate years, was occupied in perse- 
cuting both Covenanters and Catholics. 
He was not a tyrant from the ordinary 
motives. lie valued power for its own 
sake little, and fame still less. He does 
not appear to liave been vindictive, or 
to have found any pleasing excitement 
in cruelty. What he wanted was to 
l>e amused, to get through the twenty- 
four hours pleasantly without sitting 
down to <liy business. Sauntering was, 
os Sheffield expresses it, the true Snl 
tana Queen of his Majesty^s affections. 
A sitting in council would have been 
insupportable to him if the Duke of 
Buckingham had not been there to 
make mouUis at the Chancellor. It 
has Itcen said, and is highly probable, 
that in lus exile he was quite disposed 
to sell his rights to Cromwell for a good 
round sum. To the last bk only qpur- 
r 4 
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rel with his Parliaments was that they 
often gave him trouble and would not 
always give him money. If there was 
a person for whom he lelt a real regard, 
that person was his brother. If there 
was a point about which he really 
entertained a scruple of conscience or 
of honour, that point was the descent 
of the crown. Yet he was willing to 
consent to the Ij.vclusion Bill for six 
hundred thousand pounds ; and the 
negotiation was broken off only because 
he insisted on being paid beforehand. 
To do him justice, his temper was good ; 
his manners agreeable ; his natural 
talents llbove mediocrity. But he was 
sensual, ‘ frivolous, false, and cold- 
hearted, beyond almost any prince of 
whom history makes mention. 

Under the government of such a 
man, the English people could not be 
long in recovering from the intoxication 
of loyalty. They were tlien, as they 
are still, a brave, proud, and liigh- 
spirited race, unaccustomed to defeat, 
to shame, or to servitude. The splen- 
did administration of Oliver had taught 
them to consider their country as a 
match for the greatest empires of the 
earth, as the first of nniritimc powers, 
as the licad of the Protestant interest. 
Though, in the day of their affectionate 
enthusiasm, they might sometimes e.x- 
tol the royal prerogative in terms which 
would have better become the courtiers 
of Aurung/.ebc, they were not men 
whom it was quite safe to take at their 
word. They were much more perfect 
in the theory than in the practice of 
passive obedience. Though they mi^ht 
deride the austere manners and scrip- 
tural phrases of the Puritans they were 
still at heart a religious j)eople. The 
majority saw no great sin in ficld- 
spe^a, stage-plays, promiscuous dan- 
cing, cards, fairs, starch, or false liair. 
But gross profaneness and licentious- 
ness were regarded with general hor- 
ror; and the Catholic religion was held 
in utter detestation by nine tenths of 
the middle class. 

Such was the nation which, awaking 
iVom iu rapturous trance, found itself 
•old to a foreign, a despotic, a Popish 
court, defeated on iu own .seas and 
rimw by a state of Car inferior re- 


sources, and placed under the rule of 
pandars and buffoons. Our ancestors 
saw the best and ablest divines of the 
age turned out of their benefices by 
hundreds. They saw the prisons filled 
with men guilty of no otlicr crime than 
that of worshipping God according 
to the fashion generally prevailing 
throughout Protestant Europe. They 
saw a Popish Queen on the throne, and 
a Popish heir on the steps of the throne. 
They saw unjust aggression followed 
by fcelile war, and feeble war ending 
in disgi’aceful peace. They saw a 
Butch fleet riding triumphant in the 
Thames. They saw the Triple Alliance 
broken, the Exchequer shut uj), the 
public credit shaken, the arms of Eng- 
land employed, in shameful subordi- 
nation to Prance, against a country 
which seemed to be the last asylum of 
civil and religious liberty. They saw 
Ireland discontented, and Scotland in 
rebellion. They saw, meantime, White- 
hall swarming with sharpers and cour- 
tesans. They saw harlot after harlot, 
and bastai’d after bastard, not only 
raised to the highest honours of the 
peerage, but supjdicd out of the spoils 
of the honest, industrious, and ruined 
public creditor, with ample ine&ns of 
supporting the new dignity. The 
government became more oditms every 
day. Even in tlie bosom of that very 
Hou.se of Commons which had been 
elected by the nation in the ecstasy of 
its penitence, of its joy, and of its ho|.>c, 
on opposition sprang up and became 
powerful. Loyalty which had been 
proof against all the disasters of the 
civil war, which liad survived the routs 
of Naseby and Worcester, wliich had 
never flinched from sequestration and 
exile, which the Protector could never 
intimidate or seduce, began to fail iu 
this last and hardest trial. The storm 
had long been gathering. At leugtli 
it burst with a fury which threatened 
the whole frame of society with dis- 
solution. 

When the general election of Janu- 
ary, 1679, took place, the nation liad 
rotrocicd the path which it had been 
describing from 1640 to 1660. It was 
again in the same mood in which it 
h^ been when, after twelve years of 
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miflgoTenmient, the Long FarUament 
assembled. In every port of the coun- 
try, the name of courtier had bee me a 
by-word of reproach. The old war- 
riors of the Covenant ngaia ventured 
out of those retreats in which they had, 
at the time of the Restoration, hidden 
themselves from the insults of the tri- 
umphant Malignants, and in which, 
during twenty years, they had pre- 
eerved in full vigour 

“ The unconquerable will 
And study of rovunpe, iinmon,al liate, 
With coun^ iicn or to submit or yield. 
And what is else not to be overcome.*' 

Then were again seen in the streets 
faces which called up strange and ter- 
rible recollections of the days when the 
saints, with the high jjraiscs of God in 
their mouths, and a two-edged sword 
in their hands, had bound kings with 
chains, and nobles with links of iron. 
Then were again heard voices which 
had shouted ** Privilege” by the coach 
of Charles Lin the time of his tyranny, 
and had called for “ Justice” in West- 
minster Hall on the day of his trial. It 
has I *(*11 the faj-hion to represent the 
excitement of this period as the effect 
of the Popish plot. To us it seems 
fdcar that the Po[)ish plot was rather 
the effect tlian the c'uisc of the general 
agitation. It was not the disease, but 
a symptom, though, like many other 
symptoms, it aggravated the severity of 
tiic disease, in 1660 or 16GI it would 
have been utterly out of the power of 
such men as Oates or Bcdloc to give 
any seiious disturbance to the Govern- 
ment. Tliey .vould have been laughctl 
at, pilloried, well j)cUed, soundly 
w'l)ippcd, and speedily forgotten. In 
1678 or 1679 there w'ould liavo been an 
ontbriak, if those men had never been 
horfi. 1 or years thirig.s hud l>ccn 
.vte.'Ui ly tending to such a consumma- 
tion. St>ciety was one vast mass of 
eombustiblc matter. No niauss so vast 
and no combustible ever waited long 
for a spark. 

HutioniJ men, wo suppose, arc now 
fully agreed that by fur the greater 
part, if not the whole, of Oates’s story 
was a pure fabrication. It is indeed 
highly probable that, during his inter- 


course with the Jesuits, he may have 
heard much wild talk about the best 
means of reestablishing the Catholic re- 
ligion in England, and that from some 
of the absurd daydreams of the zealots ^ 
with whom he then associated he may* 
have taken hints for his narrative. But 
we do not believe that ho ■was privy to 
any thing which deserved the name of 
conspiracy. And it is quite certain 
that, if there be any small portion of 
tr th in his evidence, that portion is 
. o deeply buried in falsehood that no 
human skill can now effect a separa- 
tion. Wo musff not, however, forget, 
that wc see his story by the light of 
much information which his contem- 
poraries did not* at first possess. Wo 
have nothing to say for the witnesses, 
but something in mitigation to offer on 
behalf of the public. Wc own that the 
credulity which the nation showed on 
that occasion seems to us, though cen- 
surable indeed, yet not wholly inex- 
cusable. 

Our ancestors knew, from the expe- 
rience of several generations at homo 
and abroad, how restless and encroach- 
ing was the disposition of the Church 
of Rome. The heir-apparent of the 
crown was a bigoted member of that 
church. The reigning King seemed 
far more inclined to show favour to 
that church than to the Presbyterians. 
Ho was the intimate ally, or rather the 
hired servant, of a powerful King, who 
had already given i)roof8 of his deter- 
mination to tolerate within his domi- 
nions no other religion than that of 
Rome. The Catholics had begun to 
talk a Iwldcr language than formerly, 
and to anticipate the restoration of 
their worship in all its ancient dignity 
and splendour. At this juncture, it is 
rumoured that a l^opish plot has boon 
discovered. A distinguished Catholic 
is arrested on suspicion. It appears 
that he has destroyed almost all his 
papers. A few letters, however, have 
escaped the Hames; and these letters 
arc found to contain much alarming 
matter, strange cxprcssion.s about sub- 
sidies from hvance, allusions to a vast 
fK'.herae which would “ give the greatest 
blow to the Protestant religion that it 
had ever received,” and which ** would 
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utterly mbJne a pestilent heresy.” It Austria, and about the altuatkm «of 
was natural ^t those who saw these the Jesuits’ College at Paris, were not 
expressions, m letters which had been publicly known. He was a bad man; 
oyerlooked, should suspect that there but the spies and deserters by whom 
was some horrible villany in those goTernments are informed of conspi- 
which had been carefully destroyed, racies are generally bad men. EUs 
Such was the feeling of the House of story was strange or rcanantic ; but 
Commons: “ Question, question. Cole- it was not more strange and romantic 
man’s letters ! ” was the cry which than a well-authenticated Popish plot, 
drowned the voices of the minority. which some few people then living 
Just after the discovery of these might remember, the Gunpowder trea- 
papers, a magistrate who had been son. Oates’s account of the burning 
distinguished by his independent spirit, of London was in itself not more im- 
and who had taken the deposition of probable than the project of blowing up 
the informer, is found murdered, under King, Lords, and . Commons, a project 
circumstances which make it almost which had not only been entertained by 
incredible that he should have fallen very distinguished Catholics, but which 
cither by robbers or by his own hands, had very narrowly missed of success. 
Many of our readers can remember tlie As to the design on the King’s person, 
state of London just after the murders all the world £ievv that, within a cen- 
of Mar and Williamson, the terror tury, two kings of France and a prince 
which was on every face, the careful of Orange had been murdered by Ca- 
barriug of doors, the providing of tholics, purely from religious enthu- 
blunderbusses and watchmen’s rattles, siasm, that Elizabeth had been in con- 
Wc know of a shopkeeper who on that stant danger of a similar fate, and that 
occasion sold three hundred rattles in such attempts, to say the least, had not 
about ten hours. Those who remember been discouraged by the highest an- 
that panic may be able to form some thority of the Church of Rome. The 
notion of the state of England after the cliaracters of some of the accused 
death of Godfrey. Indeed, we must })ersons stood high; but so did that 
say that, after having reiid and weighed of Anthony Babington, and that of 
all the evidence now extant on that Evernrd Digby. Those who suffered 
mysterious subject, we incline to the denied their guilt to the last; but no 
opinion that he was assassinated, and persons versed in criminal proceedings 
lissassinated by Catholics, not assuredly would attach any importance to this 
by Catholics of the least weight or note, circumstance. It was well known also 
but by some of those crazy and vindic- that the most distinguished Catholic 
tive fanatics who may be I’onnd in every casuists had written largely in defence 
large sect, and who are peculiarly likely of regicide, of mental reservation, and 
to be found in a |>er8ccuted sect. Some of equivocation. It was not quite im- 
of the violent Cameronians had recently, possible that men whose minds liad 
under similar exasperation, committed been nourished with the writings ot 
similar crimes. such casuists might think themselves 

It was nature that there should be justified in denying a charge which, 
a panic; and it was natural that the if acknowledged, would bring great 
people should, in a panic, bo unreason* scandal on the Church. The tri^ of 
able and credulous. It must be remem* the accused Catholics were exactly like 
bered also that they had not at first, as all the state triab of those days; that is 
we have, the means of comparing the to say, as infamous as they could be. 
evidence which was given on different They were neither fairer nor less fair 
trials. They were not aware of one than those of Algernon Sydney, of 
tenth pi^ of the contradictions and Kosewidl, of Cornish, of all the on* 
absurdities which Oates hod committed, happy men, in short, whom a pre- 
The blunders, for example, into which dominant party broaght to what was 
be fell before the Council, his mistake then focetiouuy called justice. Till 
about the pemoQ of Don John of the Revolution purified our institutions 
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aod OUT manners, a state trial was 
merely a murder pi^eded by tlie 
uttering of certain gibberish ai.d the 
performance of certain mununeries. 

The Opposition had now the gmt 
body of the nation with the^. Thrice 
the King dissolved the JParliament; and 
thrice the constituent body sent liim 
back representatives fully detennined 
to keep strict w atch on all his measures, 
and to exclude his brother from the 
JiroT.c. Had the character of Ctta^Ic^■ 
resembled that his father, this intes- 
tine discord would infallibly have ended 
in a civil war. Obstinacy and passion 
would have been his ruin. His levity 
and apathy were his security. He re- 
sembled one of those light Indian boats 
which are safe l>ecAiise they arc pliant, 
wldch yield to the impact of every 
wave, and which therefore bound with- 
out danger through a surf in which a 
vessel ribbed with heart of oak would 
inevitably perish. The only thing 
about which his mind was unalterably 
made up was that, to use his own 
phrase, he would not go on his travels 
Again for any body or for any thing, 
llis ( \sy, indolent behaviour produced 
all the etfects of the most artful policy. 
He sulTerctl things to take their course; 
and if Achitophcl had been at one of 
his ears, and Machiavel at the other, 
they could have given him no better 
advice than to let things take their 
course. He gave way to the violence 
of the movement, and waited for the 
corresj^mding violence of the rebound. 
He exhibited hiniselt' to his subjects in 
the interesting character of an oppressed 
king, who was ready to do any thing to 
ploasc them, and whe asked of them, 
in return, only some consideration for 
his conscientious scruples and for his 
I'eelings of natural affection, who was 
ready to accept any ministers, to grant 
any guarantees to public lil^rty, but 
who could not 6nd it in his heart to 
take away his brothers birthright 
Nothing more was necessary. He had 
to deal with a people whose noble weak> 
ness it has always been not to ptess too 
hardly on the vanquished, with a people 
the lowest and most brut^ of whom cry 
^ Shame!** if they see a man ttrack 
when he is on tmi ground. The re- 


sentment which the natioia had tfolt 
towards the Court beggn to abate as 
soon as the Court was manifestly un- 
able to offer any resistance. The 
panic which Godfrey’s death had ex- 
cited gradually Subsided. Eveiy day 
brought to light some new falsehood or 
contradiction in the stories of Oates 
and Bedloe. The people were glutted 
with the blood of Papists, as they h^, 
twenty years before, been glutted with 
tk blood of regicides. When tlie first 
ufferers in the plot were brought to 
the bar, the witnesses for the defence 
were in danger of being torn in pieces 
by the mob. Judges, jurors, and spec- 
tators seemed equally indifferent to 
justice, and equally eager for revenge, 
iord Stafford,* the hwt sufferer, was 
pronounced not guilty by a large 
minority of his peers; and when ho 
protested his innocence on the scaffold, 
the people cried out, “ God bless you, 
my lord; wc believe you, my lord.” 
The attempt to moke a son of Lucy 
Waters King of England was alike 
offensive to the pride of the nobles and 
to the moral feeling of the middle class. 
The old Cavalier party, the great ma- 
jority of the landed gentry, the clergy 
and the universities almost to a man, 
began to draw together, and to form in 
close array round the throne. 

A similar reaction had begun to take 
place in favour of Charles the First 
during the second session of the Long 
Parliament; and, if that prince had 
been honest or sagacious enough to 
keep himself strictly within the limits 
of the law, we have not the smallest 
doubt that he would in a few months 
have found himself at least as powerful 
as his best friends. Lord Falkland, Cul- 
peper, or Hyde, would have wished to 
sc© him. By illegally impeaching the 
leaders of the Opposition, and by mak- 
ing in person a wicked attempt on the 
House of Commons, he stopped and 
turned book that tide of loyal feeling 
which was just beginning to run 
strongly. The son, quite as little re- 
strained by law or by honour as the 
father, was, luckily for himself, a man 
of a lounging, careless temper, and, 
from temper, we believe, ra^r 
from pol%, escaped that great error 
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which cost the father so dear. Instead 
of trying to pluck the fruit before it 
was ripej he lay still till it fell mellow 
into his very mouth. If he had arrested 
Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Russell in 
a manner not warranted by law, it is 
not improbable that he would liavc 
ended his life in exile. He took the 
sure course. He employed only his 
legal prerogatives, and he found them 
amply sufficient for his purpose. 

l)uring the first eighteen or nine- 
teen years of his reign, he had been 
playing the gome of his enemies. From 
1678 to 1681, his enemies had played 
his game. Iliey owed their power to 
his misgovemment. He owed the re- 
covery of his power to their violence. 
The great body of the people came 
back to him after their estrangement 
with impetuous affection. He had 
scarcely been more popular when he 
landed on the coast of Kent than when, I 
after several years of restraint and' 
humiliation, he dissolved his last Par- 
liament. 

Nevertheless, while this fiux and 
rcfiux of opinion went on, the cause 
of public liberty was steadily gaining. 
There had been a great reaction in 
favour of tnc throne at the Restoration. 
But the SUir-Chamber, the Iligli Com- 
mission, the 8hip-money, had for ever 
disappeared. There was now another 
similar reaction. But the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act had been })assed during the 
short predominance of the Opposition, 
and it was not repealed. 

The King, however, supported as he 
was by the nation, was quite strong: 
enough to infiict a terrible revenge on 
the party which had lately held him 
in bondage. In 1681 commenced the 
third of those periods in which we have 
divided the history of England from 
the Restoration to the Evolution. 
Baring this penod a third great re- 
action took place. The excesses of 
twanny restored to the cause of liberty 
tnc hearts which had been alienated 
from that cause by the excesses of fac- 
tion. In 1681, the King had almost 
all his enemies at his feet. In 1 688, 
the King was an exile in a strange 
land. 

The whdbof that macbinciy w hich 


had lately been in motion against the 
Papists was now put in motion against 
the Whigs, browbeating judges, packed 
juries, lying witnesses, clamorous spec- 
tators. The ablest chief of the party 
fled to a foreign country and died there. 
The most virtuous man of the party 
was beheafded. Another of its most 
distinguished members preferred a vo- 
luntary death to the shame of a public 
execution. The boroughs on which 
the government could not depend were, 
by means of legal quibbles, deprived of 
their charters ; and their constitution 
was remodelled in such a manner as 
almost to insure the return of represen- 
tatives devoted to the Court. All parts 
of the kingdom crniiloiisly sent up the 
most extravagant assurances of the love 
which they bore to their sovereign, 
and of the abhorrence with which they 
regarded those who questioned the 
divine origin or the boundless extent 
of his power. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that, in this hot competition of 
bigots and slaves, the University of 
Oxford had the unquestioned preemi- 
nence. The glory of being farther 
behind the age than any other portion 
of the British people, is one which that 
learned body acquired early, and has 
never lost. 

Charles died, and his brother came 
to the throne; but, tliough the person 
of the sovereign was changed, the love 
and awe with which the office was re- 
garded were undiminished. Ind6ed, it 
seems that, (Jf the two princes, James 
was, in spite of his religion, rather the 
favourite of the High Church party. 
He had been speci^ly singled out as 
the mark of the Whigs ; and this cir- 
cumstance sufficed to make him the 
idol of the Tories. He called a parlia- 
ment. The loyal gentry of the coun- 
ties and the packed voters of the remo- 
delled Iwroughs gave him a parliament 
such England had not seen for a 
century, a parliament beyond all com- 
parison the most obsequious that ever 
sate under a prince of the House of 
Stuart One insurrectionary move- 
ment, indeed, took place in England, 
and another in Scotland. Both were 
pul down with ease, and punished with 
tremendous severity. Even after that 
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bloody circa it, which will never be for- 
gotten while the English race exists in 
any part of the globe, no memb r of 
the House of Commons v^tured to 
whisper even the milde st censure on 
Jeftreys. Edmund Waller, emboldened 
by his great age and his high reputa- 
tion, attacked the cruelty of the mili- 
tary chiefs and this is the brightest 
part of his long and checkered public 
life. But even Waller did not venture 
to an^ign the still more odious cruelty 
of the Chic*’ Just'ce. It is hardly too 
much to say that James, at that time, 
Imd little reason to envy the extent 
of authority possessed by Lewis tlic 
Eourteenfh. 

By hat means this vast power was 
in thn e years l)rokcn down, by what 
})erv(a>c and frantic misgovernmeiit 
the tyrant reviAed tlic spirit of tlie 
vaiiqui<<hed Whig -, turned to fixed hos- 
tility the neutrality of the trimmers, 
and drove from him tlic liyuled gentry, 
the Church, tin* army, his own crea- 
tures, liis own (diildren, is well known 
to our readers. But we, wish to say 
something about om; part of the ques- 
tion, ' •liieh in onrown time has a little 
jiuzzleil some very worthy men, and 
about whieli the author of tlie Conti- 
nuation bebire us lias said much with 
n Inch wo can by nc' means concur. - 

James, it is said, d dared himself a 
supporter of »olcration. If ho violated 
the eonstituti »n, he at least violated it 
for one of tb -, noblest ends that any 
statesman ever had in view. His ob- 
ject was to tree millions of his subjects 
troin penal laws and disabilities which 
hardly anv person now considers as 
ju^^ He ought, therefore, to bo re- 
garded a.s blameless, or, at worst, as 
^ guilty only of employing irregular 
ineaiiti to effect a most jiraiseworthy 
nurjx vse. A verv' ingenious man, whom 
we L. lie VC to l>e a Catholic, Mr. Ban ini, 
ha,s written a hi.^toricul novel, of the 
literary merit of which we cannot speak 
very highly, for the j)urf>o.sc of incul- 
cating this ordnion. The editor of 
Mil' kintosh’s EraguiciUs assures u», 
that the itandard of James bore the 
nobler inscrij>iion, and so forth; the 
meaning of which is, that William and 
the Other authors of the Revolution 


were vilo Whigs who dyove out James 
from being a Radical; that the crime 
of the King was his going farther in 
liberality than his subjects ; that he was 
the real champion qi freedom; and that 
Somers, Locke, Newton, and other 
narrow-minded people of the same 
sort, were the real bigots and op- 
pressors. 

Now, 'wc admit that if the premises 
can be made out, the conclusion fol- 
b>v s. If it can be shown that James 
I'd sincerely wish to establish perfect 
freedom of conscience, wo shall think 
his conduct deserving of indulgence, if 
not of praise. We shall not be in- 
clined to censure harshly oven liis ille- 
gal acts. We conceive that so noble 
and salutary an object would have 
justified resistance on the part of sub- 
ji'cts. Wo can therefore scarcely deny 
that it ivould at least excuse encroach- 
ment on tlie part of a king. But it can 
be proved, wc think, by the strongest 
evidence, that James had no such ob- 
ject in view; and that, under the pre- 
tence of establishing perfect religious 
lilierty, lie was trying to establish the 
ascendency and the exclusive dominion 
of the Church of Rome. 

It is true that ho professed himself a 
sujqiorter of toleration. Every sect 
clamours for toleration when it is down. 
We Imvc not the smallest doubt that, 
Avhen Boiinc'r was in the Marshalsca, 
he tJiought it a very hard tiling that a 
man should ho locked up in a gaol for 
not being able to understand the words, 
“ This is my body,” in tlic same way with 
the lords (if the council. It would not 
be very wise to conclude that a beggar 
is full of Christian charity, because ho 
assures you that God will reward you 
if you give him a penny; or that a 
soldier is humane because he cries out 
lustily for quarter when a bayonpt is at 
bis throat. The doctrine which, from 
the very first origin of religious dis- 
sensions, has been held by all bigots of 
all s('cts, when condensed into a few 
words, and strijipcd of rhetorical dis- 
guise, is simply this; I am in the right, 
and you are in the wrong. When you 
arc tlie stronger yon ought to tolerate 
me; for it is your duty to tolerate 
truth. Bat when 1 am the atronger, 1 
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shall {lieraeeitfee yon} for it is my duty of intolerance that, rather than not 
to persecute error. ' persecute at all,' he would persecute 

The Catholics lay under severe re- people out of one heresy into another, 
straints in England James wished this man ia held up as the champion of 
to remove those restpraints ; and there- religious liberty. This man, who per- 
fore he held a language favourable to secuted in the cause of the unclean 
liberty of conscience. But the whole panther, would not, we are told, have 
history of his life proves that this was persecuted for the sake of the milk- 
a mere pretence. In 1679 he held white and inunortal hind, 
similar language, in a conversation And what was the conduct of James 
with the magistrates of Amsterdam; at the very time when he was profess- 
and the author of the Continuation re- ing zeal for the rights of conscience ? 
fers to this circumstance as a proof Was he not even then persecuting to 
that the King had long entertained a the very best of his power ? Was he 
strong feeling on the subject. Un- not employing all his legal prerogatives, 
happily it proves only the utter insin- and many prerogatives which were not 
cerity of all the King’s later profes- legal, for the purpose of forcing his 
sions. If he had pretended to be subjects to conform to his creed? ’^ilc 
converted to the doctrines of tolera- he pretended to abhor the laws which 
tion after his accession to the throne, excluded Dissenters from office, was 
some credit might have been due to he not himself dismissing from office 
him. But we know most certainly his ablest, his most experienced, his 
that, in 1679, and long after that year, most faithful servants, on account of 
James was a most bloody and rc- their religioiis opinions? For what 
morsclcss persecutor. After 1679, he offence was I^ord Rochester driven 
was placed at the head of the govern- from the Treasury? He was closely 
ment of Scotland. And what had connected with tiie Royal House. Ho 
been his conduct in that country ? He was at the head of the Tory party, 
had hunted down the scattered rem- He hud stood firmly by James in the 
riant of the Covenanters with a bar- most trying emergencies. But he 
barity of whicli no other prince of would not change his religion, and he 
modern times, Philip the Second ex- was dismissed. That we may not be 
ropted, had ever shown himself capable, suspected of overstating the case, Dr. 
He had indulged himself in the amuse- Lingard, a very competent, and as- 
inont of seeing the torture of the Boot suredly not a very willing witness, 
inflicted on the wretched enthusiasts shall speak for us. “ The King,” says 
whom persecution had driven to resist- that able but partial writer, ** was dis- 
ance. After his accession, almost his appointed: he complained to Barillon 
first act was to obtain from the servile of the obstinacy and insincerity of the 
parliament of Scotland a law for in- treasurer; and the latter received from 
flicting death on preachers at conven- the French envoy a very intelligible 
tides held within houses, and on both hint that the loss of office would result 
preachers and hearers at conventicles from his adhesion to his religious creed, 
held in the ojicn air. All this he bad done. He was, however, inflexible ; and J ames, 
for a religion which was not his own. after a long delay, communicated to 
Ail thin he had done, not in defence of him, but with considerable emborrass- 
truth agarnst error, but in defence of ment and many tears, bis flnal deter- 
one damnable error against another, mination. He had hoped, he said, 
in defence of the Episco{>aUan against that Rochester, by conforming to the 
the Presbyteriim apostasy. Ixiwis the Church of Rome, would have spared 
Fourteenth is justly censored for try- liim the unpleasant task ; but kings 
ing to dragoon his sol]jeote to heaven, must sacrifice their feelings to their 
But it was reserved for Ji^es to tor- duty.” And this was the King who 
tare and murder for the difference be- wished to have all men of all sects 
tween two roads to helL And this rendered alike capable of holding office, 
man* so deeply imbued with the jtoison These proceedings were alone suffi* 
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dent to talcs away aU credit from his 
liberal professions; and such, as we 
learn from the despatches of the Vapal 
Nuncio, was really the effect “ Pare,” 
says B’Adda, writing a few days after 
the retirement of Bochcster, ** pare che 
gli animi sono inaspriti della voce chc 
corre tr^ il popolo, d* esser* \5acciato il 
detto ministro per non essere Cattolico, 
percio tirarsi al estcrminio de* Protes- 
tanti.” Was it ever denied thn*- the 
favours of the Crown were constantly 
Ixjstowcd and withheld purely on ac- 
count of tlie relig ious opinions of the 
claimants? And if these things were 
done in the green tree, what would 
have been done in the diy? If James 
acted thus when he had the strongest 
motives to court his Protestant subjects, 
what course was he likely to follow 
when he had obtained fropi them all 
that he asked? 

Who again was his closest ally ? 
And what was the j'o’icy of that ally ? 
The subjects of James, it is true, did 
not know half the infamy of their sove- 
reign. They did not know, as wc 
know, that, while ho was lecturing 
them on the blessings of equal tole- 
ration, lie was constantly congratu- 
lating his good brother Lewis on the 
success of that intderant policy which 
had turned the fairest tracts of France 
into deserts, and driven into exile my- 
riads of the n»ost peaceable, industrious, 
and bkilful ’ ♦izans in the world. But 
the Englisi* 'lid know that the two 
princes were bound together in the 
closest union. They saw their sove- 
reign with tobTation on his lips, sepa- 
rating himself from those states which 
had first set the example of toleration, 
and connecting himself by the strongest 
ties with the most faithless and m§r- 
rilcsft jx'rsccutor who could then be 
bin ill on any continental throne. 

By what advice again was James 
guided ? V»’ho were the persons iq 
whom he placed the greatest confidence, 
anvi who took the w^armest interest 
in hiif schemes ? The ambassador of 
France, tile Nuncio of Rome, and Fa- 
ther Petre the .esuit. And is not this 
enough to prove that the establishment 
of equal toleration was not his plan ? 
Was licwis for toleration ? Was the 


Vatican for toleration t Was the ois 
der of Jesuits fbr toleratioh ? We 
know that the liberal professions of 
James were highly approved by those 
very governments, by those very so- 
cieties, whose theory liiid practice it 
notoriously was to keep no faith with 
heretics and to give no quarter to here • 
tics. And are we, in order to save 
James’s reputation for sincerity, to be- 
lieve that all at once those governments 
and those societies had chan^d their 
.. \ture, had discovered the criminality 
of all their former conduct, had adopted 
principles far more liberal than those 
of Locke, of Leighton, or of 111101800 ? 
Which is the more probable suppo- 
sition, that the King who had revoked 
the edict of Nantes, the Pope under 
whose sanction the Inquisition was , 
tlien imprisoning and burning, the re- 
ligious order which, in every contro- 
versy in which it had ever been engaged, 
had called in the aid either of the 
magistrate or of the assassin, should 
have become as thorough-going friends 
to religious liberty as Dr. Franklin and 
Mr. Jefferson, or that a Jesuit-ridden 
bigot should be indticcd to dissemble 
for the good of the Church? 

The game which the Jesuits were 
playing was no new game. A hundred 
years before they had preached up po- 
litical freedom, just as they were now 
preaching up religious freedom. They 
had tried to raise the republicans 
against Henry the Fourth and Eliza- 
beth, just as they were now* trying to 
raise the Protestant Dissenters against 
the Established Church. In the six- 
teenth century, the tools of Philip the 
{Second were constantly preaching doc- 
trines that bordered on Jacobinism, 
constantly insisting on the right of 
the people to cashier kingi^ and of 
every private citizen to plunge his dag- 
ger into the heart of a wicked ruler. 

In the seventeenth century, the perse- 
cutors of the Huguenots were cijing 
out against the tyranny of the ^ta- 
blishcd Church of England, and vin- 
dicating with the utmost fervour the 
right of every man to adore God aftw 
his own fashion. In both cases they 
were alike insincere. In both cases 
the fool who had trusted them Would 
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have found himself miserably duped. 
A good and wise man would doubt- 
less disapprove of the arbitrary mca- 
sureflt of Elizabeth. But would he have 
re^ly served the interests of political 
liberty, if he had put faith in the pro- 
fessions of the Romish casuists, joined 
their party, and taken a share in 
Northumberland’s revolt, or in Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy? Would he not have 
been assisting to establish a far worse 
tyranny than that which he Avas trying 
to put down ? In the same manner, a 
good and wise man Avould doubtless 
see very much to condemn in the con- 
duct of the Church of England under 
the Stuarts. But was he therefore to 
join the King and the Catholies against 
that Church? And was it not plain 
that, by so doing, he W’ould assist in 
• setting up a spiritual desjiotlsm, com- 
pared with which the despotism of the 
Establisluncnt was as a little linger to 
the loins, as a rod of Avliips to a rod of 
scorpions ? 

Lewis had a far stronger mind than 
James. lie had at least an equally 
high sense of honour. He was in a 
much less degree the slave of his 
iniests. His Protestant subjects had 
all the. security for their rights of con- 
acicncc which law and solemn compact 
could give. Had that security been 
found sufficient ? And was not one such 
instance enough for one generation ? 

The plan of James seems td us per- 
fectly intelligible. The toleration Avhicli, 
with the concurrence and applause of 
all the most cruel persecutors in Eu- 
rope, ho was offering to liis people, 
was meant simply to divide them. 
This is the most obvious and vulgar 
of political artifices. Wc have seen it 
cmidoyed a lumdred times Avitliin our 
own memory. At this moment avo 
seethe Ca»lists in France hallooing on 
the Extreme I--eft against the Centre 
Left. Four years ago the same trick 
WHS practised in England. We heard 
old buyers and sellers of boroughs, men 
who had been seated in the House 
of Coimnons by the wnsjmring use of 
ejectments, and who had, tlirough their 
Avhole lives opposed every measure 
which tended to increase the power of 
the democracy, aboain^ the Reform 


Bill as not democratic enough, appeal- 
ing to the labouring classes, execrating 
the tyranny of the ten-pound house- 
holders, and exchanging compliments 
and caresses with the most noted in- 
cendiaries of our time. The cry of 
univei^al toleration was employed by 
James, ju^- as the cry of universal 
suffrage was lately employed by some 
veteran Tories. The object of the 
mock democrats of our time was to 
produpe a conflict between the middle 
classes and the multitude, and thus to 
prevent all reform. The object of 
James was to produce a conflict be- 
tAvecn the Church and the Protestant 
Dissenters, and thus to facilitate the 
victory of the Catholics o\'cr both. 

We do not believe that he could 
have succeedeib But we do not think 
his plan so utterly frantic and hopeless 
as it has generally been thought ; and 
we arc sure that, if he had been alloAVed 
to gain his first point, the people would 
have had no remedy left but an appeal 
to physical force, Avhich would have 
been made under most unfavourable 
circumstances. He conceived that the 
Tories, hampered by their professions 
of passive obedience, would have sub- 
mitted to his ])lcasurc, and that the 
Dissenters, seduced by his delusive 
firomiscs of relief, Avould have given 
him strenuous support. In this way 
he hoped to obtain* a law, nominally 
for the removal of all religious dis- 
abilities, but really for the excluding of 
all Protestants from all offices. It is 
never to be forgotten that a prince who 
has all the patronage of the state in his 
hands can, without violating the letter 
of the law, establish whatever test he 
chooses. And, frorii the whole conduct 
of James, we have not the smallest 
doifbt that he would have availed him- 
self of his power to the utmost. The 
statute-book might declare all English- 
men equally capable of holding office ; 
but to what end, if all offices were in 
the gift of a sovereign resoh^ed not to 
employ a single heretic ? We fe-mly 
believe that not one post in the govern- 
ment, in the army, in the navy, on the 
bench, or at the bar, not one peerage, 
nay not one ecclesiastical benefice in 
I the royal gift, would have been bo- 
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uowed on any Protestant of any per- 
suasion. Even while Ihe King had still 
strong motires to dissemble, h.. had 
made a Catholic Bean of Christ Church 
and a Catholic President oi Magdalen 
College. There seems to bo no doubt 
that the See of York was kept ^’acant 
for another Catholic. If Barnes had 
been suffered to follow this course for 
twenty years, c'*ery military man from 
a general to a drummer, every officer 
^f a hip, every jirJge, every King’s 
counsel, every lord-lieutenant of a 
county, every justice of the peace, 
every ambassador, every minister of 
state, every jwrson employed in the 
royal household, in the custom-house, 
in the post-office, in the excise, would 
have been a Catholic. The Catholics 
would have had a majority in the 
House of Lords, even if that majority 
had been made, as Sunderland threat- 
ened, by bestowing coronets on a whole 
troop of the Guar<ls. Catliolics would 
have had, we believe, Jic chief weight 
even intlic Convocation. Every bishop, 
every dean, every holder of a crown 
living, every head of every college 
whicli was subject to the royal povxr, 
would have belonged to the Church of 
Rome. Almost all the jdaces of liberal 
education would have been under the 
direction of Catlio^ies. The whole 
power of licensing books would have 
(<cen ill the hands of Catholics. All 
this immense mass of jiower would 
have been sie.idily supported by the 
amis and by tlic gold of France, and 
would have descended to an heir whose 
whole cdm alion would have been con- 
ducted with a icw to one single end, 
the coiiijilcte rc-estabbshincnt of the 
Catholic religion. The House of Com- 
mons would Iiavc been the only legal 
obstacle. But the rights of a great 
portion of tlic electors were at the 
n*cix*y of the courts of law ; and the 
courts of law were absolutely dependent 
on the CrowTu We cannot therefore 
think it altogetlicr im^iossiblo that a 
house might have been packed which 
would have restored the days of Mary. 

We certainly do not believe that 
this would havo been tamely borne. 
But we do believe that, if the nation 
had been deluded by the King*s pro- 
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fessions of toleration, all this would 
have been attempted, and could have 
been averted only by a most bloody 
and destructive contest, in which the 
whole Protestant population would 
have been opposed to the Catholics. 
On the one side would have been a 
vast numerical superiority. But on 
the other side would have been the 
whole organization of government, and 
two great disciplined armies, that of 
Ja ues, and that of Lewis. "We do not 
i '>ubt that the nation would have 
achieved its deliverance. But we be- 
lieve that the struggle ivould hav6 
shaken the w hole fabric of society, and 
that the vengeance of the conquerors 
would have been terrible and un- 
sparing. 

But James was stopped at the out- 
set. He thought himself secure of the 
Tories, because they professed to con- 
sider all resistance as sinful, and of 
the Protestant Bissenters, because lie 
offered them relief. Ho was in the 
wrong as to both. The error into 
which he fell about the Bissenters was 
very natural. But the confidence which 
he placed in the loyal assurances of the 
High Church party, was th^most c.x- 
quisitcly ludicrous )>roof of folly that a 
politician ever gave. 

Only imagine a man acting for one 
single day on the supposition that all 
his neighbours believe all that they 
profess, and act up to all that they be- 
lieve. Imagine a man acting on the 
supposition that he may safely ofl'cr the 
deadliest injuries and insults to every 
body w'ho says that revenge is sinful ; 
or that ho may safely intmst all his 
property without security to any per- 
son w ho says that it is wrong to steal. 
Such a character would be t&) absurd 
for the wildest farce. Yet the folly of 
James did not stop short of this incre- 
dible extent. Because the clergy had 
declared that resistance to oppression 
was in no case lawful, bo conceived 
that ho might oppress them exactly as 
much as he chose, without the smallest 
danger of resistauco. He quite forgot 
that, when they magnified the royal 
prerogative, the prerogative was ex- 
erted on their side, that, when they 
preached endorance, th^ had nothing 
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to endure, that, when they declared 
It nnlawM to resist evil, none but 
Whigs and Dissenters suffered any 
evil It had never occurred to him 
that a man feels the calamities of his 
enemies with one sort of sensibility, 
and his own with quite a different 
sort. It had never occurred to him 
as possible that a reverend divine 
might think it the duty of Baxter 
and Bunyan to bear insults and to 
lie in dungeons without murmuring, 
and yet when ho saw the smallest 
chance that his own prebend might be 
transferred to some sly Father from 
Italy or Flanders, might begin to i 
discover much matter for useful me- 
ditation in the texts touching Ehud’s 
knife and Jael’s hammer. Ilis majesty 
was not aware, it should seem, that 
people do sometimes reconsider their 
opinions ; and that nothing more dis- 
poses a man to reconsider his opinions 
than a suspicion, that, if he adheres to 
them, he is very likely to be a beggar 
or a martyr. Yet it seems strange that 
those truths should have escaped the 
royal mind. Those Churchmen who 
had signed the Oxford Declaration in 
favour of passive obedience had also 
signed die thirty-nine Articles. And 
yet the very man who confidently ex- 
pected that, by a little coaxing and 
bullying, lie should induce them to 
renounce the Articles, was thunder- 
struck wlicn he found that they were 
disposed to soften down the doctrines 
of the Declaration. Nor did it neces- 
sarily follow that, even if the theory of 
the Tories had undergone no modifi- 
cation, their practice would coincide 
with their theory. It might, one should 
think, have crossed the mind of a man 
of fifty, *who had seen a great deal of 
the world, that people sometimes do 
what they think wrong. Though a 
prelate might hold that Paul directs us 
to obey even a Nero, it might not on 
that account bo perfectly safe to treat 
the Bight Beverend Father in God after 
the fashion of Nero, in the hope that 
he would continue to obey on the prin- 
ciples of Paul lUie Bing indeed had 
only to look at home. He was at least 
as much attached to the Catholic 
Church as any Toiy gentleman or 


cler^man could be to the Church of 
En^and. Adultery was at least as 
clearly and strongly condemned by 
his Church as resistance by the Church 
of England. Yet his priests could not 
keep him from Arabella Sedley. While 
he was risking his crown for the sake 
of his soul, he was risking h^s soul for 
the sake of an ugly, dirty mistress. 
There is something delightfully gro- 
tesque in the spectacle of a man who, 
while living in the habitual violation of 
his own known duties, is unable to be- 
lieve that any temptation can draw 
any other person aside from the path 
of virtue. 

• James was disappointed in all his 
calculations. His hope was that the 
j Tories would follow their principles^ 
and that the Nonconformists would 
I follow their interests. Exactly the 
reverse took place. The great body 
of the Tories sacrificed the principle 
of non-resistance to their interests; 
the great body of Nonconformists 
rejected the delusive offers of the 
King, and stood firmly by their prin- 
ciples. The two parties whose strife 
had convulsed the empire during half 
a century were united for a moment; 
and all that vast royal power which 
three years before had seemed immov- 
ably fixed vanished at once like chaff 
in a hurricane. 

The very great length to which this 
article has already been extended 
makes it impossible for ns to discuss, 
as wc had meant to do, the characters 
and conduct of the leading English 
statesmen at this crisis. But we must 
offer a few remarks on the spirit and 
tendency of the BevolutiOn of 1688 . 

The editor of this volume quotes the 
Declaration of Bight, and tells us that, 
by looking at it, we may “ judge at 
a glance whether the authors of the 
Revolution achieved all they might 
and ought, in their position, to have 
achieved; whether the Commons of 
England did their duty to their con- 
stituents, their country, posterity, and 
universal freedom.” We are at a loss 
to imagine how he can have read and 
transcribed the Declaration of Bight, 
and yet have so utterly misconceived 
its nature. That famous document is» 
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•s its vtirj name imports, declaratory, coalition which had delivered the oonn- 
and not remedial It was never meant ^ would have been instantly dissolved, 
to be a measure of refAm. It neither Ine Whigs would have quarrelled with 
contained, nor was designed to con- the Tories, the Lords with the Com- 
tain, any allusion to those innovations mons, the Church with the Dissenters; 
which the authors of the Kevolution and all this storm of conflicting interests 
considered as desirable, and which and conflicting theories would have been 
they speedily proceeded to make. The raging round a vacant throne. In the 
Declaration was merely a wecital of mean time, the greatest power on the 
certain old and wholesome laws which Continent wa attacking our allies, and 
had been violated by the Stuarts, and meditating a descent on our own teiri- 
a solemn protest against the validity tories. Dundee was preparing to raise 
of any precedent wbkh might be set up »’ie ^ligMands. The authority of James 
in opposition to those laws. The words m still owned by the Irish. If tlio 
run thus: “They do claim, demand, authors of the Revolution had been 
and insist upon all and singular the fools enough to take this course, we 
premises as their undoubted rights and have little doubt that Luxembourg 
liberties.” Before a man begins to would have been upon them in the 
make improvements on his estate, he midst of their constitution-making, 
must know its boundaries. Before a They might probably have been inter- 
legislature sits down to reform a con- rupted in a debate on I'ilmer’s and 
fititution, it is fit to <iscertniri what that Sydney’s theories of government by the 
constitution really is. This is all that entrance of the mu squeteers of Lewis’s 
the Declaration was intended to do; household, and have been marched 
and to quarrel with it because it did off, two and two, to frame imaginary 
not directly introduce any benefleial monarchies and commonwealtlis in the 
chpges is to quarrel with meat for not Tower. We have had in our own time 
being fuel. abundant experience of the effects of 

'I'he principle on which the authors such folly. Wchave seen nation after 
of the Revolution acted cannot be mis- nation enslaved, because the friends of 
taken. They were perfectly aware that liberty wasted in discussions upon 
the English institutions stood in need abstract questions the time which ought 
of reform. But they also knew that to have been employed in preparing 
itn important point os gained if they for vigorous national defence. This 
could settle once for all, by a solemn editor, apparently, would have had the 
V «)mpnct, the matters which had, dur- English Revolution of 1688 end us the 
ing several gfuerations, been in con- Revolutions of Spain and Naples ended 
troversy bcl .vt m the l*arliament and in our days. Thank God, our deli- 
thc Crown. Th'^ y therefore most judi- verers were men of a veiy different 
I iously abstained from mixing up the order from the Spanish and Neapolitan 
irritating and perplexing question of legislators. They might on many sub- 
what ought to Le the law with the plain jects hold opinions which, in the nine- 
Guc-tion of what was the law. As to teenth century, would not be consi- 
the claims set forth in the Declaration dered as liberal But they were not 
of Right, there was little room for de- dreaming pedants. They were states- 
batc. Whigs and Tories were generally men accustomed to the management of 
agr. cd as to the illegality of the dU- great affairs. Their plans of reform 
powerand of taxation imposed were not so extensive as those of the 
by the royal prerogative. The articles lawgivers of Cadiz ; but what they 
were therefore adjusted in a very few planned, that they effected; and whi 
days. Bat if the Rarliamcnt had de» they effected, that they maintained 
tennmed to revise the whole constitn- against the fleicest hostility at home 
rion, and to provide new securities and abroad, 
neainst iniigo/eniment, before pro- Their first object wae to »eat William 

cUiming the nc# sovereign, months on the throne, and they were rteht 
would have been lost in disputes. Tlte We say this without any refor^ 

• a 
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ijo the eminent personal qualities of 
William, <yr to the follies and crimes of 
James. If the two princes had inter- 
changed characters, our opinion would 
stiU have been the same. It was even 
more necessary to England at that time 
that her king should be a usurper than 
that he should be a hero. There could 
be no security for good government 
without a change of dynasty. The 
reverence for hereditary right and the 
doctrine of passive obedience had taken 
such a hold on the minds of the Tories, 
that, if James had been restored to 
power on any conditions, their attach- 
ment to him would in all probability 
have revived, as the indignation which 
recent oppression had produced faded 
from their minds. It had become in- 
dispensable to have a sovereign whose 
title to his throne was strictly bound 
up with the title of the nation to its 
liberties. In the compact between the 
Prince of Orange and the Convention, 
there was one most important article 
which, though not expressed, was per- 
fectly understood by both parties, 
and for the performance of which the 
country had securities far hetter than 
all the engagements that Charles the 
I'irst or Ferdinand the Seventh ever 
took in the day of their weakness, and 
broke in the day of their i)ower. The 
article to which wo allude was this, 
that William would in all things con- 
form himself to whnt should appear to 
be the fixed and deliberate sense of his 
Parliament. The security for the per- 
formance was this, that he had no claim 
to the throne except the choice of Par- 
liament, and no means of maintaining 
himself on the throne but the support 
of Parliament. All the great and in- 
estimable reforms which speedily fol- 
lowed the Revolution w'crc iinphed in 
those simple w ords ; “ The Tx)rds Spi- 
ritual and Temjx)ral, and Commons, 
assembled at Westminster, do resolve 
that William and Mary, Prince and 
Princess of Orange, be,«and be declared 
King and Queen of Euglaiid.” 

And what were the reforms of which 
we speak? We will shonJy recount 
some which wo think the most im- 
portant; and we .will tlicn leave our 
readers to judge whether those who 


consider the Revolution as a mere 
change of dymnsty, beneficial to a few 
aristocrats, but useless to the body of 
the people, or those who consider it as 
a happy era in the history of the 
British nation and of the human 
species, have judged more correctly 
of its iiatpre. 

Foremost in the list of the benefits 
which our country owes to the Revo- 
lution wo place the Toleration Act. 
It is true that this measure fell short (jf 
the wishes of the leading Whigs. It 
is true also that, where Catholics were 
concerned, even the most enligntened 
of the leading Whigs held opinions by 
no means so liberal as those which arc 
happily common at the present day. 
Those distinguished statesmen did 
however make a noble, and, in some 
respects, a successiful struggle for the 
I rights of conscience. Their wish was 
to bring the great body of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters within the jialc of 
the Chm’ch by judicious alterations in 
the Liturgy and the Articles, and to 
grant to those who still remained with- 
out that pale the most ample toleration. 
They framed a plan of comprehension 
which would have satisfied a great 
majority of the scceders; and they pro- 
posed the complete abolition of that 
absurd and odious test which, after 
having been, during a century and a 
half, a scandal to the i)ious and a 
laughing-stock to the ijrofanc, was at 
length removed in our own time. The 
immense power of the Clergy and of 
the Tory gentry frustrated these excel- 
lent designs. The Whigs, however, 
did much. They succeeded in obtain- 
ing a law in the provisions of which a 
philosopher will doubtless find much to 
condemn, but which had the practied 
cflfect of enabling almost every Pro 
testant Nonconformist to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience without 
molestation. Scarcely a law in the 
8tatute-1>ook is theoretically more ob- 
jectionable than the Toleration Act. 
But we question w hetlicr in the whole 
of tliat vast mass of legislation, from 
the Great Charter downwards, there 
be a single law which has so ranch 
diminished the sum of human suffering, 
which has done so much to allay bad 
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passions, which has put^an end to so 
mucli petty tyranny and vcxati'>n, 
which has brought gladness, peace, and 
a sense of security to so nanj private 
dwellings. 

The second of those great reforms 
wliich the Revolution produced was 
the final establishment of the Presby- 
terian Kirk in Scotland. We shall not 
now inquire whether the Episcopal or 
the Calv'nistic form of Church govern- 
itient be moro agreeable to primitive 
practice. Far be it from ns to disturb 
with our doubts the repose of any 
Oxonian Baeliclor o#' Divinity who 
conceives that the English prelates 
with their baronies and palaces, their 
jmrplc and their lino linen, their mitred 
carriages and tlicir sumptuous tables, 
are the true successors of those ancient 
bishops who lived by catching fish and 
mending tents. Wo say only that tlie 
Scotch, doubtless from their own in- 
veterate .stupidity and inaiicc, were not 
Episcopalians; that they could not be 
made E'piscopalians; that the whole 
power of government had been in vain 
einploye<' for the purpose of converting 
them; that the fullest instruction on the 
mysterious que-tions of the Apostolical 
fiuccessiDn and the imjiosition of hands 
had been im}jarted by die very logical 
jwocess of jmtting the legs of the 
students into w'ooden boots, and driv- 
ing tw’o or more wedge.s between their 
knees; that a .ne se of divinity lectures, 
of the most edifying kind, had been 
given in the Grass-market of Edin- 
burgh; yel that, in spite of all the ex- 
ertions of those great theological pro- 
fessor^’, LaudcrdiUc und^ Dundee, the 
Covenanters were as obstinate as ever. 
To tlic contest l>etween the Scotch 
nation ar.d the Anglican Church are 
to be .i.‘<eril>ed m ar thirty years of the 
most fri iitful misgoveniraent ever seen 
in any part of Great Britain. If the 
Revolution had produceil np other 
effect than that of freeing the Scotch 
from ti»o yoke of an establishment 
which they detested, and giving them 
one wiiich they were attached, it 
would have been one of the happiest 
events in our history. 

The third great benefit which the 
country derived from the Hevoiiition 
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was the alteration in the mode o( 
granting the supplies. It had been 
the practice to settle on every prince, 
at the commencement of his reign, the 
produce of certain taxes which, it was 
supposed, would yield a sum sufficient 
to defray the ordinary expenses of 
government, '^hc distribution of the 
revenue was left wholly to the sove- 
reign. He might be forced by ti war, or 
by his own profusion, to ask for an 
e\ i - aordinnry grant. But, if his policy 
w’cre economical and pacific, he might 
reign many years without once being 
under the necessity of summoning his 
Parliament, or of taking their aovico 
when he had summoned them. This 
was not all. The natural tendency of 
every society in w'hich property enjoys 
tolerable security is to increase in 
wealth.* With tlio national wealth, 
the jiroduce of the customs, of the ex- 
cise, and of the post-office, would of 
course increase; pnd thus it might well 
happen that taxes which, at the begin- 
ning of a long reign, were barely suffi- 
cient to support a frugal government in 
time of peace, might, before the end of 
that reign, enable the sovereign to imi- 
tate the extravagance of Nero or Hclio- 
gabalus, to raise groat armies, to cariy 
•on expensive wars. Something of this 
sort had actually happened under 
Charles the Second, though his reign, 
reckoned from the Restoration, lasted 
only twenty-five years. His first Par- 
liament settled on him taxes estimated 
to })roduco twelve hundred thousand 
pounds a year. Tins they thought 
suflicient, as they allowed nothing for 
a standing army in time of peace. At 
the time of Charles's death, the annual 
produce of these taxes considerably 
exceeded a million and a half; and the 
King who, during the years which im 
mediately followed his accession, was 
perpetually in ffistreas, and perpetually 
asking his Parliaments for money, wa« 
at last able to. keep a lK>dy of regnlar 
troofw without any assistance from the 
House of Commons. If his reign had 
been ns long as that of George the 
Third, he would probably, before the 
clo.se of it, have been in the aimual 
receipt of several miUlons over and 
above what the ordinary expenses of 
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civil gorernmcnt reqtdred ; and of those 
millions he would have ^en as abso- 
lutely master as the King now is of the 
sum allotted for his privy-purse. He 
might have spent them in luxury, in 
corruption, in paying troops to overawe 
his people, or in carrying into effect 
wild schemes of foreign conquest. The 
authors of tlie Revolution applied a 
remedy to this great abuse. They 
settled on the King, not the fluctuating 
produce of certain fixed taxes, but a 
fixed sum sufficient for the support of 
his own royal state. They established 
it as a rule that all the expenses of the 
army, the navy, and the ordnance 
should be brought annually under the 
review of the House of Commons, and 
that every sum voted should be applied 
to the service specified in the vote. 
The direct effect of this vchange was 
important. The indirect effect has 
been more important still. From that 
time the House of Commons has been 
really the paramount power in the state. 
It has, in tnith, appointed and removed 
ministers, declared war, and concluded 
peace. No combination of the King 
and the Lords has ever been able to 
effect any thing against the Lower 
House, backed by its constituents. 
Three or four times, indeed, the sove- 
reign has been able to break the force 
of an opposition by dissolving the Par- 
liament. But if that experiment should 
fail, if the people should be of the same 
mind with their representatives, he 
would clearly have no course loft but 
to yield, to abdicate, or to fight. 

The mext great blessing which we 
owe to the Revolution is the purifica- 
tion of the administration of justice in 
pohtlcat cases. Of the importance of 
this change no person can judge who 
is not well acquainted with the earlier 
volumes of the State Trials. Those 
volumes afe« we do not hesitate to say, 
the most firightffll record of baseness 
and depravity that is extant in the 
world. Our hatred is altogether turned 
away from the crimes and the criminals, 
directed against the law and its 
ministers. We see villaaies as black 
as ever were imputed to any prisoner 
nt any bar dai^ committed on the 
bendbaadintlie jtuty-box. The worst 


of the bad act/ which brought discredit 
on the old parliaments of Prance, the 
condemnation of Lally, for example, or 
even that of Galas, may seem praise- 
worthy when compared with the atro- 
cities which follow each other in endless 
successioti as we turn over that huge 
chronicle of the shame of England. 
The magistrates of Paris and ToSousc 
were blinded by prejudice, passion, or 
bigotry. But the abandoned judges of 
our own country committed murder 
with their eyes open. The cause of 
this is plain. In France there was no 
constitutional opposition. If a man 
held language offensive to the govern- 
ment, he was at once sent to the Bastile 
or to Vincennes. But in England, at 
least after the days of the Long Parlia- 
ment, the King could not, by a mere 
act of his prerogative, rid himself of a 
troublesome politician. He was forced 
to remove those who thwarted him by 
means of perjured witnesses, packed 
juries, and corrupt, hard-hearted, brow- 
beating judges. The Opposition natu- 
rally retaliated whenever they had the 
upper hand. Every time that the 
power passed from one party to the 
other, there waa a proscription and a 
massacre, thinly disguised uiTder tho 
forms of judicial procedure. The tri- 
bunals ought to be sacred places of 
reftige,*where, in all the vicissitudes of 
public affairs, the innocent of all parties 
may find shelter. They were, before 
the Revolution, an unclean public 
shambles, to which each party in its 
turn dragged its opponents, and where 
each fonnd tho same venal and ferocious 
butcliers waitipg for its custom. Popist 
or Protestant, Tory or Whig, Priest or 
Alderman, all wife one to those greedy 
and savage natures, provided only there 
was money to earn, and blood to shed. 

Of course, these worthless judges 
soon created around them, as was na- 
tnral, a breed of informers more wicked, 
if possible, than themselves. The trial 
by jury afforded little or no protection 
to the innocent. The juries were no- 
minated by the sheriffs. The sheriffs 
were in most parts of England no- 
minated by the Crown. In London, 
the great scene of polHicai contention, 
I Uiooe officers were mnwen by Urn people. 
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The fiercest pariiame1it«ry election of 
OUT time will give but a faint not! Jil of 
the storm which raged in the city on 
the day when two infuriated parties, 
each bearing its badge, met to select 
the men in whose hands were to be 
the issues of life and death for the 
coming year. On that day, nobles of 
the highest dercent did not think it 
beneath them to canvass and marshal 
*hc livery, to head ihe procession, and 
to watch the no!!. On that day, the 
great chiefs of parties waited in an 
agony of suspense for the messenger 
who was to bring from Gnildhali the 
news whether their lives and estates 
were, for the next twelve months, to 
be at the mercy of a friend or of a foe. 
In 1681, Whig Sheriffs were chosen; 
and Shaftesbury defied the whole power 
of the government. In 1682 the sheriffs 
were Tories. Shaftesbury fled to Hol- 
land. The other chiefs of the party 
broke up their councus, and retired in 
haste to their country-seats. Sydney 
on the fcafibld told those sheriffs that 
his blood was on their heads. Neither 
of them could deny the charge ; and 
one of them wept with shame and re- 
morse. 

Thus cvi ry man who then meddled 
with public affairs ♦^ouk his life in his 
hand. The consequence was that men 
of gentle miHires stood aloof from con- 
tests in which they could hot engage 
without hazu -ding their own necks and 
the fortunes of their children. Tliis 
was the course adopted by Sir William 
Temple, by Evelyn, and by many other 
men who wc»o, m every respect, ad- 
mirably qualified to serve the State. 
On the other haCd, those resolute and 
ennjrprising mch %ho put their heads 
and lands to hamrd in the game of 
politics naturally acquired, from the 
nab t of playing for so deep a stake, a 
reckless and desperate turn of mind. 
It was, we seriously believe, as safe to 
be a highwayman as to be a distin- 
guished leader of Opposition. This 
may serve to explain, and in some de- 
gree to excuse, the violence with which 
the factions <1 that age are justly 
reproached. They were fighting, not 
merely for office, but for life. If they 
reposed for a moment from the wotk 


of agitation, if they suffered the puhlic 
excitement to flag, t^y were lost men. 
Hume, in describing this state of 
things, has employed an image which 
seems hardly to suit the general sim- 
plicity of his style, but which is by no 
means too strong for the occasion. 
“ Tims,” say" he, “the two parties ac- 
tuated by mutual ra^ but cooped up 
within the narrow limits of the law, 
lev'^Ued with poisoned daggers the 
r.'ost deadly blows against each other’s 
breast, and buried in their factious di- 
visions all regal'd to truth, honour, and 
humanity.” 

From this terrible evil the Revolu- 
tion sia us free. The law which se- 
cured to the judges their seats during 
life or good behaviour did something. 
The law subsequently passed for re- 
gulating trials in cases of treason did 
much more. The provisions of that 
law show, indeed, very little legislative 
skill. It is not framed on the principle 
of securing the innocent, but on the 
principle of giving a great chance of 
escape to the accused, whether inno- 
cent or guilty. This, however, is de- 
icidcdly a fault on the right side. The 
evil produced l)y the occasional escape 
of a bad citizen is not to be compared 
with the evils of that Reign of Terror, 
ff)r such it was, which preceded the 
Revolution. Since the passing of this 
law' scarcely one single person has suf- 
fered death in England as a traitor, 
who had not been convicted on over- 
whehning evidence, to the satisfaction 
of all parties, • of the highest crime 
against the State. Attempts have been 
made in times of great excitement, to 
bring in persons guilty of high treason 
for acts which, though sometimes 
highly blamable, did not necessarily 
imply a design falling within the legal 
definition of treason. All tlioso at- 
tempts have failed. During a hundred 
and forty years no statcsnmn, while 
engaged in constitutional opposition to 
a government, has had the axe tiefore 
his eyes. The smallest minorities, 
struggling against the most powerful 
majorities, in the most agitated times, 
have felt themselves perfecUy secure. 
Fulteney and Fox were the two moat 
distinguished loaders of Opposition 
z4 
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since the Bevolution.. Both ^ere per- 
sonally obnoxious to the Court; But 
the utmost hainn lllat the utmost anger 
of the Court could do to them was to 
strile off the “Bight Honourable” 
from before their names. 

But of all the reforms produced by 
the Hevolution, perhaps the most im- 
portant was the full establishment of 
the liberty of unlicensed printing. The 
Censorship which, under some form or 
other, had existed, with rare and short 
intermissions, under every government, 
moneifehical or .jcp^hlican, from the 
time of Henry the Eighth downwards, 
expired, and has never since been re- 
newed. 

Wc are aware that the great im- 
provements which wc have rcca])itulatctl 
were, in many respects, imperfectly 
and unskilfully executed. The authors 
of those improvements sometimes, 
while they removed or mitigated a 
great practical evil, continued to re- 
cognise the eiToneous principle from 
which that evil had sprung. Some- 
times, when they had adojitcd a sound 
principle, tlicy shrank from following 
it to all the conclusions to which it 
would have led them. Sometimes they 
failed to perceive that the remedies 
which they applied to one disease of 
the State were certain to generate an- 
other disease, and to render another 
K'lnedy necessary. Their knowledge 
was inferior to ours: nor were they al- 
^vnys able to act up to tlicir knowledge, 
'rhe pressure of circumstances, the ne- 
cessity of compromising differences of 
opinion, the jiowcr and violence of the 
]iarty which was altogether hostile to 
the new settlement, must be taken into 
the account. When these things are 
tairly weighed, there will, wc think, be 
little difference of ojiiiiion among li- 
beral and right-minded men as to the 
real value of what the great events of 
16S8 did for this country. 

Wo have recounted what appear to 
us the ni 08 tim]K)rtaiUof those changes 
which the Kevolutioii produced in our 
laws. Ihe changes which it i)roduccd 
in our laws, howercr, were not more 
important than the change which it in- 
directly produced in the public mind. 
The Whig party had, during seventy 


years, an almost uninterrupted possea- 
sibh of power. It had always been the 
fundamental doctrine of that party, 
that power is a trust for the people; 
that it is given to magistrates, not for 
their own, but for the public advantage ; 
that, where it is abused by magistrates, 
even by the*highest of all, it may law- 
fully bo withdrawn. It is perfectly 
true, that the Whigs were not more 
exempt than other men from the vices 
and infirmities of ournatmre, and that, 
when they had power, they sometimes 
abused it. But still they stood firm to 
their theory. That theory was the 
badge of their party. It was some- 
thing iHlore. It was the foundation on 
which rested the power of the houses 
of Nassau and Brunswick. Thus, 
there Avas a government interested in 
propagating a class of opinions which 
most governments arc interested in 
discouraging, a government which 
looked with complacency on all spe- 
culations favourable to public liberty, 
and with extreme aversion on all spe- 
culations favourable to arbitrary power. 
There was a King Avho decidedly pre- 
ferred a republican to a believer in the 
divine right of kings; who considered 
every attempt to exalt his prerogative 
as an attack on his title ; and who re- 
served all his favours for those who 
declaimed on the natural equality of 
men, and the popular origin of govern- 
ment, This was the state of things 
I'rom the Revolution till the death of 
George the Second. The cfiect was 
Avhat might have been expected. Even 
in that profession which has generally 
been most disposed to magnify the 
prerogative, a great change took place. 
Bisliopric after bishopric and deanery 
after deanery were bestowed on Whigs 
and Latitudinarians. The consequence 
was that WhiggSsm and Latitudinarian- 
isin were professed by the ablest and 
most aspiring chtSrchmen, 

Hume complmned bitterly of this at 
the close of his history. « The Whig 
party,” says he, ** for a course of near 
seventy years, has almost without in- 
terruption enjoyed the whole authority 
of government, and no honours or 
offices could be obtained but by their 
countenance and protection. But this 
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event, which la some particulars has 
been advantageous A the state,. 
proved destructive to tlie truth ol* His- 
tory, and has established many gross 
falsehoods, which it is unaccountable 
how any cinlised nation could have 
embraced, with regard to its domestic 
occurrences. Composition# the most 
despicable, both fot style and matter,” . 

— in a note ho instances the writings | 
of Locke, Sydney, Hoadiey, and Rapin, 

- - ** h,ive been extolled and propa- 
gated and read ap if they had equalled 
the most celebrated remains of an- 
tiquity. And forgetting that a regard 
to liberty, though a laudbblo passion, 
ought commonly to be subservient to a 
reverence for established government, 
the -prevailing fiiction has celebrated 
only the ptirtisans of the former.” We 
will not here enter into an argument 
about the merit of Rapin’s History or 
Locke's political speculations. Wc 
call Hume merely as evidence to a 
fact well known to ail reading men, 
that the literature patronised by the 
English Court and the English minis- 
try, during the first half of the eigh- 
teenth centui 7 ,was of that kind which 
courtiers and ministers generally do 
iUl in their power to discountenance, 
and tended to inspire 7eal tor the li- 
berties of the peoi)‘c; rather than re- 
sjiect for the authority of the govern- 
ment. 

There was still a very strong Tory 
party in Engi md. But that party was 
in opposition. Many of its meibbcrs 
still held the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience. But they did not admit that 
the existing d} nasty had any claim to 
smh obedience. They condeipncd re- 
sistance. But by resistaucc they meant 
the keeping out of James the Third, 
and not the turning out of George the 
Second. No radical of our times could 
grain bio more at the expenses of the 
royal household, couM exert himself 
more strenuously to reduce the military 
establistiment, tould oppose with more 
earnestacss every proposition for arm- 
ing the executive with extraordinary 
powers, or could pour more unmiti- 
gated abuse on placemen and courtiers. 
If a writer were now, in a massive 
Dictionar)', to define a Pensioner as a 
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traitor and a idave, the Excise as' abate** 
fui. tax, the Commissioners of fhe Ex- 
cise as wretches, if he were to write a 
satire full of reflections on men who 
receive ** the price of boroughs and 
souls,” who “explain their country's 
dear-bought rights away,” or 

“whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white,” 

we jhotild set him down for something 
more democratic than a Whig. Yet this 
■03 the language which Johnson, the 
most bigoted of Tories and High 
Churchmen, held iindfil'"fhe administra- 
tion of Walpole and Pelham. 

Thus doctrines favourable to public 
liberf/ were inculcated alike by those 
who were in power and by those 
who were in opposition. It was by 
means of tliesc doctrines alone that tho 
former could prove that they had a 
King de jure. The servile theories of 
the latter did not prevent them from 
offering every molestation to one whom 
they considered os merely a King de 
facto. The attachment of one party to 
tho House of Hanover, of the other to 
that of Stuart, induced both to talk a 
language much more favourable to 
popular rights than to monarchical 
power. What took place at tho first 
representation of Cato is no bad illus- 
tration of the way in which the two 
great sections of the community almost 
invariably acted. A play, the whole 
merit of which consists in its stiitely 
rhetoric sometimes not unwofthy of 
Lucan, about hating tyrants and dying 
for freedom, is brought on tho stage iix 
a time of great political cxcitcinent. 
Both parties crowd to tho theatre. 
Each affects to consider every line as a 
compliment to itself^ and an attack on 
its opponents. The curtain falls amidst 
an unanimous roar of applause. The 
Whigs of the IHt Cat embrace tlie au- 
thor, and assure him that he has ren- 
dered an inestimable service to liberty, 
'fhe Tory secretary of state presents a 
purse to the chief actor for defending 
the aiuso* of liberty so welt Tho his- 
toiy of that night was, in miaiatore, tho 
history of two generations. 

Wc well know how much sophistry 
there was in the reasonings, and how 
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mttdi exA^gerfttion in the declamations 
of both parties. Biit when we compare 
the state in which poEtiCal science was 
at the close of the reign of George the 
Second with the state in which it bad 
been wl^en James the Second came to 
the thnme, it is iinpossible not to admit 
that a prodigious improTement had 
taken place. We are no admirers of 
the political doctrines laid down . in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. But if we 
consider that those Commentaries were 
read with great applause in the very 
schools where, seventy or eighty years 
before, books had been publicly burned 
by order of the University of Oxford 
for containing the damnable doctrine 
that the English monarchy is Eniited 
and mixed, we cannot deny that a 
salutary change had taken place. “ The 
Jesuits,” says Pascal, in the last of his 
incomparable lettferSj^havc obtained a 
Papal decree, condemning Galileo’s 
doctrine about the motion of the earth. 
It is all in vain. If tKo world is 
really turning round, all mankind 
together will not be able to keep it 
from turning, or to keep themselves 
from turning with it.” The decrees 
of Oxford were as ineffectual to stay 
the great moral and political revo- 
lution as those of the Vatican to stay 
the motion of our globe. That learned 
University found itself not only unable 
to keep the mass from moving, but un- 
able to keep itself from moving along 
with the mass. Nor was the effect of 
tlic discussions and speculates of 
that period confined to our own ^uiitry. 
While the Jacobite party was* in the 
last dotage and weakness of its para- 
lytic old age, the political philosophy 
of England began to produce a mighty 
effect on Fradcc, and, through France, 
on Europe. 

Hero another vast field opens itself 
before us. Bat wo muse resolutdy 
tuni away froaa it We will conclude 
^ advising all oar traders to study Sir 
jfames Mackintosh’s valnable Frag- 
ment, and bv expressing our b^)e that 
they will so&i be able to study it with- 
out those aecompaffiments which have 
hkbecto impeded its ehrcitktioiL 
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We return our hearty thanks to Mr. 
Montagu for this truly valuable work. 
From the opinions which be expresses 
as a biographer we often dissent But 
about hia merit as a coEector of the 
materials out of which opinions are 
formed, there can be no dispute; and 
we readily acknowledge that we are in 
a great measure indebted to bis minute 
and accurate #esearches for the means 
of refuting what we cannot but consider 
as his erorrs. 

The labour which has ^en bestowed 
on this volume has been a labour of love. 
The writer is evidently enamoured of 
the subject It fills his heart It con- 
stantly overflows from his lips and his 
pen. Those who are acquainted with 
the Courts in which M||-. Montagu 
practises with so much and suc- 
cess well know how often he enlivens 
the discussion of a point of law by 
citing some weighty aphdriffln, or son?e 
briUiant illustration, from the 
mentis or the Novum Orgamtmk 
Life before us doubtless owes of 
its value to the honest and generous 
enthusiasm of the writer. This feeling 
has stimulated his activity, has sus- 
tained his perseverance, has called 
forth all his ingenuity and eloquence; 
but, on the other hand, we must frankly 
say that it has, to a great extent, per- 
verted his judgment. 

Wc are by no means without sym- 
pathy for Afr. Montagu even in what 
we consider as his weakness. There is 
scarcely any dehnsion w'hich has a bet- 
ter claim tb be indulgently treated than 
that under the Inltieiiee of which a man 
ascribes every mdralexeelknee to those 
who have left iin|>erishable monuments 
of their g^li^ The causes of this 
error lie deep initlib inihost recesses of 
human natuid. We are all inclined to 
judge of otiitta is we find them. Our 
esthete of a eharacter always depends 
much on the nailer in which that 
ehameter affects our own interests and 
passions. We find it difficult to think 
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wen of those by whSm we are ^wftrted to truth. Ihey have ^ed Ills mliid 
or depressed ; and we are read) to ad- with noble and a^oful images. They 
mit every excuse for the vices of those have stc^ by fiini in all vicii^itades» 
who are useful or agreeable to us. This comforters in sorrow, nurses in sick- 
is, we believe, one of those illusions to ness, companions in solitude. These 
which the whole human race is subject, friendships are ex|K>8ed to tM danger 
and which experience and reflection from the occurrences by whi^ other 
can only partially remove. It is, in the attachments are weakened or dissolved, 
phraseology cf Bacon, one of the idola Time glides on ; fortune incon- 
trihus. Hence it is that the moral cha- stant; tempers are soured ; bonds which 
racier of a man eminent in letters or in .‘ cemed indissoluble are daily sundered 
the fine arts is treated, often by conteni* by interest, by emulation, or by caprice, 
porarics, almost always by posterity. But no sucii cause can aiHfect the silent 
with extraordinary tenderness. The converse which we hold with the 
world derives pleasure and advantage highest of human intellects. That 
from the performances of such a man. placid intercourse is disturbed by no 
The number of those who suffer by his jealousies or resentments These axe 
personal vi<^ is small, even in his own the old friends who are never seen with 
lime, when compared with the number new faces, who are the same in wealth 
of those to whom his talents are a source and in poverty, in glory and in obscu- 
of gratification. In a few years all rity. With the deal there is no rivalry, 
those whom he has injured disappear. In the dead there is no change. ‘ Plato 
But his works remain, and are a source is never sullen. Cervantes is never 
of delight to millions. The genius of petulant. Demosthenes never comes 
SttUnst is still with us. But the Nu- unseasonably. Dante never stays too 
Indians whom he plundered, and the long. No difference of political opi- 
tmpitiuiatc husbands who caught him nion can alienate Cicero. No heresy 
in theit houses at unseasonable hours, can excite the horror of Bossuet. 
are forgotten. We suffer ourselves to Nothing, then, can be more natural 
be delighted by the keenness of Cla- than that a person endowed with sonsi- 
rendon’s observation, and by the sober bility and imagination should entertain 
majesty of his style, till we forget the a respectful and affectionate feeling 
oppressor and the b’got in the historian, towards those great men with whose 
Fjustaff and Tom Jones have survived minds ho holds daily communion. Yet 
the gamekeepers whom Shakspeare nothing can be more certaiu than that 
cudgelled and the landladies whom such men have not always deserved to 
Fielding bilked. A great writer is be regarded with respect or affection, 
dbe friend and benefactor of his Some writers, whpse works will con- 
readers $ and they cannot but judge tinue to instruct and delight mankind 
of him under the deluding influence to the remotest ages, have been placed 
'>f friendship and gratitude. We in such situations that their actions 
all know how unwilling we are to and motives are as well known to us 
admit the truth any disgraceful story as the actions and motives of one 
about a person whose society we like, human being can be known to another ; 
and from wlmm we have received and unhappily their conduct has not 
faroursj how long we etroggle against always been such as an impartial judge 
evidence, how fondly, when the facts can contemplate with approbation, 
cannot be disputed, cUng to the But the fimaticism of the devout vfror- 
hope liiat there may be some explana- shipper of genius Is proof againaf all 
t ion OT some cxtentiaising circumstance evidence and ail argument. The 
with which we aieunacqiiiih^ Just character of his idol is matter of fal||l ; 
such is the feeling which amanof libe- and the province of Mth is not tO bo 
rai cducadcii miiilully entertains to- invaded by reason. He maintalus his 
wards the great minds of fimmer ages, superstitlim with a etedulify ad bound- 
The debt which he owes to them is less, and a zeal as unscruputons, as 
incalenlable. They have guided him can bo found in thd afrdont 
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partisans of religious or political fac> I 
tions. The most decisive proofs arc 
rejected ; the plainest rules of morality 
are explained away ; extensive and 
important portions of history arc com- 
pletely distorted. The enthusiast mis- 
represents facts with all the effrontery 
of an advocate, and confounds right 
and wropg with all the dexterity of 
a Jesuit ; and all this only in order 
that some man who has been in his 
grave duriilg many ages may have a 
fairer character than ho deserves. 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero is a strik- 
ing instance of the influence of this 
sort of partiality. Never was there a 
character which it was easier to read 
than that of Cicero. Never was there 
a mind keener or more critical than 
that of Middleton. Had the bio- 
grapher brought to the examination of 
his favourite statesman’s conduct but n 
very small ])art of the acuteness and 
severity which hi; displayed when he 
was engaged in investigating the high 
]>rcten«ion8 of Epii»haiiius and Justin 
Martyr, he could not have failed to pro- 
iluec a most valuable history of a most 
interesting portion of time. But this 
most ingenious and learned man,lliougb 

“ So war:/’ held and wise 
That, as ’twiis saitl. lie »car(;o reoeiviMl 
For fToapcl what the church htdieved/’ 

hud a superstition of his own. Tlie 
great Iconoclast was himself an idol- 
ater. The great Avvocato del Diavolo^ 
wliilo ho disputed, with no small 
ability, the claims of Cyprian and 
Athanasius to a place in the Calendar, I 
was himself composing a lying legend 
in honour of St. Tully. He was hold- 
ing up ns a model of every virtue a 
mau whoso talouts and a<;tjuiix*mcnts, 
indeed, can neviw Ik* too highly ex- 
tolled, and who was by no means desti- 
tute of amiablo qualities, but whose 
whole soul was under domimon of 
a girlish vanity and a craven fear. 
AetioTis for which Cicerq^ himself, the 
most cliHiuent and skilful of advocates, 
could contrive no excuse, actions which 
in his confidential corresipondenee he 
mentionod with remorse and shame, 
are represented by hti biographer m 
wise, virtuous, heroic. The whole 
huHtoiy of that g^reat revolution \% hich 


overthrew the Roiuan aristocracy, the 
whole state of parties, the character of 
every public man, is elaborately mis- 
represented, hi order to make out some- 
thing which may look like a defence of 
one most eloquent and accomplished 
trimmer. 

The volume before us reminds us 
now and then of the Life of Cicero. 
But there is this marked difference. 
Dr. Middleton evidently had an un- 
easy consciousness of the weakness of 
his cause, and therefore resorted to the 
most disingenuous shifts, to unpardon- 
able distortions and suppressions of 
facts. Mr. Montagu’s faith is sincere 
and implicit. He practises no trickery. 
He conceals nothing. He puts the 
facts before us in the full confidence 
that they will produce on our minds 
the effect which they have produced on 
his own. It is not till he comes to 
reason from facts to motives that his 
partiality shows itself ; and then he 
leaves M^dlcton himself far behind. 
His work proceeds on the assumption 
that Bacon ivjis an eminently virtuous 
man. From the tree Mr. Montagu 
judges of the fruit. He is forced to 
relate, many aetions which, if any man 
but Bacon had committed them, no- 
body would have dreamed of defend- 
ing, actions which arc readily and 
completely cx[>laincd by supposing 
Bacon to have been a man wlioso 
principles were not strict, and whose 
spirit was not high, actions which can 
be explained in no other way without 
resorting to some grotesque hypothesis 
for which there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence. But any hypothesis is, in Mr. 
Montagu’s opinion, more probable than 
that his hero should ever have done 
any thing very wrong. 

This mode of defending Bacon seems 
to us by no means Baconian. To take 
a man’s character for granted, and then 
from his character to infer the moral 
quality of ail his actions, is surely a 
process tho very tevenw; of that which 
is recommended in the Novum Or- 
qanum. Nothing, we are sure, could 
bare led Mr. Montagu to deport so far 
from his master’s precepts, except acal 
for his master’s honour. Wo shall 
follow' a different course. We shall at- 
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tempt, with the yaluablc assistance 
which hfr. Montagw has afforded us, 
to frame such an account of Bacon’s 
life as may enable our readers correctly 
to estimate his character. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
Francis Bacon was' the son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, who h^ld the great 
seal of England during the first twenty 
years of the reign of Elizabeth. The 
fame of the father has been thit>\vn 
into shade by that of the son, Biit 
Sir Nicholas was no ordiiiaiy mu; 
He belonged to a set of men whom ii 
is easier to de^cribc collectively than 
separately, whose minds were formed 
by one system of discipline, who be- 
longed to one rank in society, to one 
university, to one party, to oncT sect, 
to one administration, and who re- 
sembled each other so much in talents, 
in opinions, in habits, in fortunes, that 
one character, wc had almost said one 
life, may, to a considerable extent, serve 
for them all. j 

Tliey were the first generation of 
statesmen by profession that England 
produced. Before tlieir time the di- 
vision of labour had, in tliis respect, 
bccu vciy imperfect. Those who had 
directed public affairs had been, wiih 
few exceptions, warriors or priests; 
Wiirriors w'hose rude courage waa 
neither guided by science nor softened 
by humanity, priests whose learning 
and abilities were habitually devoted 
to the df.lVnco of tyranny and im- 
posture, Hie Hotspurs, the Nevilles, 
the Cliffords, rough, illiterate, and un- 
reflcrling, brought to the council-board 
the tierce end imperious disposition 
which they had acquired amidst the tu- 
mult of predatoiy war, or in the gloomy 
rcr>o8e of the garrisoned and moated 
castle. On the other side was the adm 
and subtle prelate, ver»ed in all that 
wa^ then considered as learning, trained 
in the Schools manage words, and 
in the confessional to manage hearts, 
seldom 6ai>crstitiou8» bat skilful in 
practising on the superstition of4:)ther8, 
ialsc, as it was natural that a mati 
should be whose profession imposed on 
all who were not saints the necessity ; 
of being hypocritea» selfish, as it was 
natuial that a man shoold be whoj 
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could fom no domestic ties and cherish 
no hope of legitimate posterity, more 
attached to his order than to his 
country, and guiding the politics of 
England with a constant side glance 
at Rome. 

But the increase of wealth, the pro- 
gress of knowledge, ^d the reforma- 
tion of religion produced a great 
change. The nobles ceased to be 
military chieftains ; the priests ceased 
to possess a monopoly of learning *, and 
tt new' and remarkable species of poli- 
ticians appciu’cd. 

These men came from neither of the 
classes wdiich had, till then, almost 
exclusively furnished ministers of state. 
They w'ere all laymen ; yet they were 
all men of learning ; and they were all 
men of peace. They were not members 
of the aristocracy. They inherited no 
titles, no large domains, no armies of 
retainers, no Ibrtificd castles. Yet they 
were not low men, such as those whom 
princes, jealous of the power of a 
nobility, have sometimes raised from 
forges and cobblers’ stalls to the highest 
situations. They wero^ all gentlemen 
by birth. They had kll received a 
liberal education. It is a remarkable 
fact that they were all members of the 
same university. The two great na- 
tional scuts of learning had even then 
acquired the characters which they 
still retain. In intellectual activity, 
and in rcauiiicKS to admit improve- 
ments, the su])criority was then, as it 
has ever since been, on the side of the 
less ancient and splendid institution. 
Cambridge had th(i honour of educat- 
ing those celebrated Protestant Bishops 
whom Oxford had the honour of 
burning ; and at Cambridge W'crc 
formed the minds of all those states- 
men to whom chiefly is to l)e attributed 
the secure establishment of tlic reformed 
religion in the north of Europe. 

The statesmen ibf whom wo tpeok 
passed their youth surrounded by the 
incessant din of theological controversy. 
Opinions were still in a state of chaotic 
anarchy, intcnningling, separating, ad- 
vancing, m^ding. Somctiines the 
stubborn bi^iy of the Conservatives 
seemed likdy to prevail. Then the 
impetuous onset of* the Reformetv for 
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a moment carried all before it. Then 
agmn the resisting mass made a des> 
perate stand, arrested the movement, 
and forced it slowly back.. The vacil- 
lation which at that time appeared in 
English legislation, and which it has 
been the fashion to attribute to the 
caprice and to the power of one or two 
individuals, was truly a national vacil- 
lation. It was not only in the mind of 
Henry that the new theology obtained 
the ascendant one day, and that the 
lessons of the nurse and of the priest 
regained their influence on the morrow. 
It was not only in the House of Tudor 
that the husbfind was exasperated by 
the opposition of the wife, that the son 
dissented from the opinions of the 
lather, that the brother persecuted the 
sister, that one sister persecuted an- 
other. The principles of Conservation 
and Reform carried on their warfare in 
every part of society, in every con- 
gregation, in every school of learning, 
round the hearth of every private fa- 
mily, in the recesses of every reflecting 
mind. 

It was in the midst of this ferment 
that the minds of the persons whom we 
arc describing were developed. They 
Vere born Reformers. They belonged 
by nature to that order of men who 
always form the front ranks in the 
great intellectual progress. They were 
therefore, one and all, Protestants. In 
religious matters, however, though 
there is no reason to doubt that they 
were sincere, they were by no means 
zealous. None of them chose to run 
the smallest personal risk during the 
reign of Mary. None of them favoured 
' the unhappy attempt of Northumber- 
land in favour of his daughter-in-law. 
None of them shared in tlie desperate 
councils of Wyatt. They contrived to ' 
have business on the Continent ; or, if 
they staid in England, they heard mass 
and kept Lent with great decorum. 
When those dark and perilous years 
had gone by, and when the crown had 
descended to a new sovereign, they 
took the lead in the reformation of the 
Church, But they proceeded, not with 
the impetuosity of theologians, but with 
the calm determination of statesmen. 
They acted, not like tom who consi- 


dered the Bomish worship as a ^stem 
too offensive to God, and too destroc- 
tive of souls, to be tolerated for an hour, 
but like men who regarded the points 
in dispute among Christians as in them- 
selves unimportant^ and who were not 
restrained by any scruple of conscience 
from professing, as they had before 
professed, th3 Catholic faith of Mary, 
the Protestant faith of Edward, or any 
of Ihc numerous intermediate combina- 
tions which the caprice of Henry and 
the servile policy of Cranmer had 
formed out of the doctrines of both the 
hostile parties. They took a deliberate 
view of the state of their own country 
and of the Continent : they satisfied 
themselves as to the leaning of the 
public mind ; and they chose their side. 
They placed themselves at the head of 
the Protestants of Europe, and staked 
all their fame and fortunes on the suc- 
cess of their party. 

It is needless to relate how dexter- 
ously, how resolutely, how gloriously 
they directed the politics of England 
during the eventful years which fol- 
lowed, how they succeeded in uniting 
their friends and separating their ene- 
mies, how they humbled the pride of 
Philip, how they backed the uncon- 
querable spirit of Coligni, how they 
rescued Holland from tyranny, how 
they founded the maritime gi-eatness 
of their country, how they outwitted 
the artful politicians of Italy, and 
tamed the ferocious chieftains of Scot- 
land. It is impossible to deny that 
they committed many acts which would 
justly bring on a statesman of our time 
censures of the most serious kind. 
But, when we consider the state of 
morality in their age, and the unscru- 
pulous character of the adversaries 
against whom they bad to contend, we 
are forced to admit ^t it is not with- 
out reason that their names are still 
held in veneration by their country- 
men. 

There were, doubtless, many diver- 
sities in their intellectual and moral 
character. Bat there was a strong 
family likeness. The constitution of 
their minds was remarkably sound. 
No particular faculty was preemlnentipr 
developed} but manty health and vi- 
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gotirwere equally diflFuscd through the 
whole. They were* men pf letters.' 
Their minds were by nature and by 
exercise well fashioned for speculative 
pursuits. It was by circumstances, 
rather than by any strong bias of incli- 
nation, that they were led to take a 
prominent part in active li^. In active 
life, however, no men could be more 
perfectly free from the faults of mere 
theorists and pedants. No men ob- 
served more accurately the signs cf the 
times. No men liad “a greater practi- 
cal acquaintance with human nature. 
Their policy was generally character- 
ized rather by vigilance, by moderation, 
and by firmness, than by invention, or 
by the spirit of enterprise. 

They spoke and wrote in a manner 
worthy of their excellent sense. Their 
eloquence was less copious and less in- 
genious, but far purer and more manly 
tlian that of the succeeding generation. 
It was the eloquence of men who had 
lived with the first tianslators of the 
Bible, and with the authors of the Book 
of Common Prayer. ItVas luminous, 
dignilied, solid, and very slightly tainted 
with ♦hat affectation which deformed 
the stylo oi ^ho ablest men of the next 
age. If, as sometimes chanced, these 
politicians were under the necessity of 
taking a jiart in tlie theological con- 
troversies on which the dearest interests 
of kingdoms were then staked, they 
acquitted themselves as if their whole 
lives had bcCii passed in the Schools 
and the Convocation. 

There was something in the temper 
of tbesif celebrated men which secured 
tliem against the proverbial inconstancy 
bo^h of the court and of the multitude. 
No intrigue, no combination of rivals, 
could deprive them of the confidence 
of their Sovereign. No parliament 
attacked their influence. No mob 
cou| ’ed their names with any odious 
grievance. Their power ended only 
with their lives. In this respect, their 
fate jiresents a most remarkable con- 
trast to that of the enterprising and 
brilliant politicians of the preceding 
and of the succeeding generation. 
Burleigh was minister daring forty 
years. Sir Nicholai Bacon held the 
great seal more than twenty years. 


Sir Walter MUdmay was Chaneeliqr of 
the Exchequer twepty-three years. Sir 
Ihomas Smith was Secret^ of State 
eighteen years; ^ Francis Walsing- 
ham about as long. They all died in 
office, and in the enjoyment of public 
respect and royal favour. Far different 
had been the fate of Wolsey, Cromwell, 
Norfolk, Somerset, and Northumber- 
land, Far different also was the fate 
of Essex, of Raleigh, and of the still 
more illustrious man whose life we pro- 
to consider. 

The explanation of this circuinstanco 
is perhaps contained in the motto which 
Sir Nicholas Bacon inscribed oyer the 
entrance of his hall at Gorhambury, 
Mediocria firma. Tills maxim was 
constantly borne in mind by himself 
and his colleagues. They were more 
solicitous to lay the foundations of 
their power deep than to raise the 
structure to a conspicuous but insecure 
height. None of them aspired to be 
solo Minister. None of them provoked 
envy by an ostentatious display of 
wealth and influence. None of them 
affected to outshine the ancient aristo- 
cracy of the kingdom. They were free 
from that childish love of titles which 
characterized the successful courtiers 
of the generation which preceded them, 
and of that which followed them. Only 
one of those whom we have named 
was made a peer; and he was content 
with the lowest degree of the peerage. 
As to money, none of them could, in 
that age, justly be considered as rapa- 
cious. Some of them would, even in 
our time, deserve the praise of eminent 
disinterestedness. Their fidelity to the 
State was incorruptible. Their pri- 
vate morals were without stain. Their 
households were sober and well-go- 
verned. 

Among these statesmen Sir Nicholas 
Bacon was generally considered as 
ranking next to Burleigh. He was 
called by Camden ** Sacris conciliis 
alterum columen ;** and by Oeorge 
Buchanan, , 

**diuBrjitanniidi 
Begni seoiindum oolumen.^ 

The second wife of Sir Nicholas qiid 
mother of ^ancis Bacon was Anne, 
one of the daughters of Sir An^ay 
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Cooke, a msai of distinguished learning 
who had been tutor to Edward the 
Sixth. Sir Anthony had paid consi- 
derable attention to the education of 
his daughters, and lived to sec them all 
splendidly and happily married. Their 
‘classical acquirements made them con- 
spicuons even among the women of 
fashion of that age. Katherine, who 
became Lady Killigrew, wrote Latin 
Hexameters and Pentameters which 
would appear with credit in the Musa: 
F tonemes. Mildred, the wife of Lord 
Burleigh, was described by Roger 
Ascham as the best Greek scholar 
among the young women of England, 
Lady Jane Grey always excepted. 
Anne, the mother of Francis Bacon, 
was distinguished both as a linguist 
and as a theologian. She corresponded 
in Greek with Bishop Jewel, and 
translated his Ajialogia from tlic Ditin, 
so correctly that neither he nor Arch- 
bishop Parker could suggest a single 
alteration. She also translated a series 
of sermons on fate and free-will from 
the Tu8e.an of Bernardo Ocliino. This 
fact is t!\c more curious, because 
Ochino was one of that small and 
audacious bund of Italian reformers, 
anathcmatir.cd alike by Wittenlwrg, by 
Geneva, by Zurich, and by lltmie, 
from which the Socinian sect deduces 
its origin. 

liady Bacon was doubtless a Imly of 
highly cultivated mind after the fashion 
of her age. But we must not suffer 
ourselves to be deluded into the belief 
that slio and her sisters were more 
accomplished women than many who 
are now living. On this subject there 
is, wc think, much misapprehonsiou. 
We have often heard men who wish, as 
almost all men of sense wish, that 
women should be highly educated, 
speak w'ith rapture oif the English 
ladies of the sixteenth century, and 
lament that they can find no modem 
damsel resembling those fair yiupils of 
Ascham and Aylmer who compared, 
over their embroidery, the styles of 
Isocrates and l.»y«tas, and who, while 
the horns were aounditig, and the dogs 
in fitU cry, aat in the lonely oriel, with 
eyes rivetted to that immortal pa^ 
whkh tells how meekly and hrav^y 


the first great /nartyr of intellectual 
liberty took the cup from his weeping 
gaoler. But surely these complainte 
have very little foundation. Wc would 
by no means disparage the ladies of 
the sixteenth century or their pursuits. 
But we conceive that those who extol 
them at thfc expense of the women of 
our time forget one very obvious and 
very important circumstance. In the 
time of Henry the Eighth and Edward 
the Sixth, a pciison who did not read 
Greek and Latin could read nothing, 
or next to nothing. The Italian was 
the only modern language which pos- 
sessed any thing that could be called a 
literature. All the valuable books then 
extant in all the vernacular dialects of 
Europe would hardly have filled a 
single shelf. England did not yet [)os- 
scss Shakspearc’s plays and the Faiiy 
Queen, nor France Montaigne’s Essays, 
nor Spain Don Quixote. In looking 
round a wcll-fumishcd library, liov,' 
many English or French books can wc 
find which ycre extant when Lady 
Jane Grey and Queen Elizabctli re- 
ceived their education ? Chaucer, 
Gower, Froissart, Comincs, Rabelais, 
nearly complete the list. It was there- 
fore absolutely necessary' that a woman 
should be uneducated or classically 
educated. Indeed, without a know- 
ledge of one of the ancient languages 
no person could then have any cleai 
notion of what was passing in the poli- 
tical, the literary, or the religious world 
The l.rf\tin was in thfe sixteenth century 
all and more than all that the French 
was in the eighteenth. It^ was the 
language of courts os w'cll as of the 
schools. Itw'as the language of diplo- 
macy ; it was the language of theologi- 
cal and political controversy. Being a 
fixed language, while the living lan- 
guages were in a state of fluctuation, 
and being universally kno^vn to the 
learned and the polite, it was employed 
by almost every writer who aspired to 
a wide and durable reputation. A 
person who was ignorant of it was 
shut out from all acquaintance, not 
merely with Cicero and Virgil, not 
merely with heavy treatises on canon- 
law and school ^vinitv, hut with the 
most interesting memoirs, state papers. 
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und pamphlets of hy own time, naj 
even with the most admired poetry 
and the most popnlor squibs which 
appeared on the fleeting topics of the 
day, with Buchanan’s compHmentan^ 
verses, with Erasmus’s dialogues, with 
Hutten’s epistles. 

This is no longer the* case. All 
l>oliti(*id and religious controvefsy is 
now conducted in the modern ian- 
guages. The ancient tongues are used 
only i 1 comments on the ancient 
writers. The great prodtfetions of 
Athenian and Kcman genius arc in- 
deed still what they were. But though 
their positive value is imchanged, their 
relative value, when compared with the 
whole mass of mental wealth possessed 
by mankind, has been constantly fall- 
ing. They were the intellectual all of 
our ancestors. They are but a part of 
our tr(‘usures. Over what tragedy 
could Lady Jane Grey have wept, over 
what comedy <a)uld she have smiled, if 
the ancient dnunatists had not Iveen in 
her library ? A modem reader can 
make shift witlioutCKdipus and Medea, 
while he possesses Othello and Hamlet. 
If be knows nothing of Pyrgopolyniccs 
and 7'hraso, he is familiar with Bohndil, 
und Bessus, and Pistol, and Parolles. 
If he cannot enjoy the delicious irony 
of Plato, he may find some compensa- 
t ion in that of Pascal. If he is shut 
out from Ncpbclococcygia, he may take 
refuge in Lilhput. We are guilty, we 
hope, of no ir.cverencc towards those 
great nations to Which the human race 
owes art, science, taste, civil and intel- 
lectual freedom, when we say, that the 
stock bequeathed by them to us has 
been so carefully impmved that the 
accumulated interest now exceeds the 
principal We believe that the books 
which have been written in the lan- 
guages of western EurofHj, during the 
last ivro hundred and fifty years,— 
translations from the ancient languages 
of course included, — are of greater 
value tluRi all the books which at the 
beguming of that period were extant 
in the world. With the modem lan- 
guages of Eorono English women are 
at least as weli acquainted as English 
men. When, therefore, we conifxare 
the acquirements of lady Jane Orey 

You h 
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with those of an accomplished young 
woman of our own time, we have no 
hesitation in awarding the superiority 
to the latter. We hope that our read- 
ers will pardon this digression. It is 
long; but it can hardly be called un- 
seasonable, it it tends to convince them 
that they are mistaken iu thinking that 
the great-great-grandmothers ot their 
grcat-j^rcat-grandmotliers were supe- 
rior women to their sisters and their 
w'ivcs. 

Fi-ancis Bacon, the youngest son of 
Si. Nicholas, was born at York House, 
his father's residence in the Strand, on 
the tw'cnty-socond of January, 1561 
The health of Francis was very deli- 
cate; and to this circumstance may be 
partly attributed that gravity of car- 
riage, and that love of sedentary pur- 
suits, which distinguished him from 
other boys. Every body knows how 
much his premature readiness of wit 
and sobriety of deportment amused the 
Qncen, and how she used to call him 
her young Lord Keeper. We are told 
that, while still a mere child, he stole 
away from his playfellows to a vault in 
St. James’s Fields, for the purpose of 
investigating the cause of a singular 
oeho which he had observed there. It 
is certain that, at only twelve, he busied 
himself with very ingenious specula- 
tions on the art of legerdemain; a 
subject which, as JYofessor Dugald 
Stewart has most justly observed, men 
rits much more attention from philo- 
sophers than it has ever received. 
These are trifles. But the eminence 
which Bacon aflorwards attained makes 
them interesting. 

In the thirteenth year of his ago he 
was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. I1iat celebrated sclfool of 
learning enjoyed the peculiar favour 
of the I.ord Treasurer and the Ix)rd 
Keeper, and acknowledged the advan- 
^tages widely it derived from their pa- 
tronage in a public letter which boirs 
^ate just a month the admission 
of Francis Bacon. Tim master was 
Whitgifr, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, a narrow-minded, mean, 
and tymnnleal priest, who gained 
power by servility and adulation, mid 
employed it fn perseeotlng both those 
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who agreed with CalTio about Church 
Ckwentment, and thoae who differed 
ircliii OalTin tonching the doctrine of 
Beprobation* He wa^ now in a chry- 
salis state, lotting off the worm, and 
pnt^g on the dragon-dy, a kind of 
niCehnediate grab l^tween sycophant 
and oppressor. He was indemnifying 
himself for the court which he found it 
expedient to pay to the Ministers by 
exercising much petty tyranny within 
his own college. It would be unjust, 
howewr, to deny him the praise of 
having rendered about this time cme 
important service to letters. He stood 
up manfully against those who wished 
to make Trinity College a mere ap- 
pCTdago to Westminster school; and 
by this act, the only good act, as far as 
we remember, of his long public life, 
he saved the noblest place of education 
in England from the degrading fate of 
King’s College and New College. 

It has often been said that Bacon, 
while still at college, planned that 
great intellectual revolution with which 
his name is inseparably connected. The 
evidence on this subject, however, is 
hardly safficient to prove what is in it- 
sdf so improbable as that any definite 
scheme of that kind should have been 
so early formed, even by so powerful 
and active a mind. But it is certain 
that, after a residence of thn*e years at 
Cambridge, Bacon departed, carrying 
with him a profound contempt for the 
course of study pursued there, a fixed 
conviction that the system of academic 
education in England was radically 
vicious, a just scorn for the trifles on 
which the followers of Aristotle had 
wasted their powers, and no great re- 
verence for Aristotle himself. 

In Ms sixteenth year he visited Paris, 
and resided there for some time, under 
the care of Sir Amiaa Paulet, EUza- 
bedi^i minister at the French court, and 
one of the ablest and ino|t uprigk of 
the many valuable servants whom she 
em^oycA Franco waa at that time In 
a deplorablo state of itfitaticm. The 
Huguenots and the &ihoIies were 
mustering aB their Ibrte for the fiercest 
and mfNrt protracled of their many 
ilntgules; while the prinoe, whose 
was to pre ta d and to laundo 


both, had by his vices and follies de- 
graded himself eh deeply that he had 
no authority over either. Bacon, how- 
ever, made a tour through severd pro- 
vinces, and ap]^ars to have passed 
some time at Poitiers. Wc have abun- 
dant proof that during his stay on the 
Continent he did not neglect literary 
and scientific pnrsuita But his atten- 
tion seems to have been chiefly directed 
to statistics and diplomacy. It was at 
this time that he wrote those Notes on 
the State of Europe which are printed 
in his works. He studied the principles 
of the art of deciphering with great 
interest, and invented one cipher so 
ingenious, that, many years later, he 
I thought it deserving of a place in the 
De AufffMentis. In February, 1580, 

I while engaged in these pursuits, he 
j received intelligence of the almost 
sudden death of his father, and in- 
stantly returned to England. 

His prospects were greatly overcast 
by this event. He was most desirous 
to obtain a provision which might en- 
able him to devote himself to literature 
and politics. He applied to the Go- 
vernment; and it seems strange that 
he should have applied in vain. His 
wishes were moderate. His hereditary 
claims on the administration were 
great. He had himself been favourably 
noticed by the Queen. His uncle was 
Prime Minister. His own talents were 
such as any minister might have been 
(iager to enlist in the public service. 
But his solicitations were unsucecssfuJ. 
'Ihe truth is that the Cecils disliked 
him, and did all that they could de- 
cently do to keep him down. It has 
never been alleged that Bacon had done 
any thing to merit this dislike; nor is 
it at all probable that a man whose 
temper was naturally mild, whose man- 
ners were courteous, who, tiumgh life, 
nursed his fortunes with t^ utmost 
care, and who was feaiM to a 
fault of offending the power^ Would 
I have givenany just canse of diaplaiwe 
I to a kintman who had the of 

rendering him essential servioa mid of 
doing him Irreparable injury. The real 
explanation, we believe, is iya^ Bobart 
Cecil, the T^snrer’s seeonid ton, was 
yonogar hy a Jew montha tkm Bsooa 
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He had beeai educated with the utmost 
care, had been inki&ted, while still a 
boy, in the mysteries of diplomacy and 
court-intrigiie, and was just at this time 
.about to ]& produced oii the stage of j 
public life. The wish nearest to Bur- 
leigh's heart was that his own great- 
ness might descend to this fayourite 
child. But even Burleigh’s fatherly 
partiality could hardly prevent him 
from perceiving that ^bert, with all 
bis abilities and acquirements, was no 
match for his cousin Francia This 
seems to us the only rational explana- 
tion of the Treasiqrcr’s conduct. Mr. 
Montagu is more charitable. He sup- 
poses that Burleigh was influenced 
merely by a6foction for his nephew, and 
wan “ little disposed to encourage Iiim 
to rely on others rather than on himself, 
and to venture on the quicksands of 
politics, instead of the certain profes- 
sion of the law.” If such wore Bur- 
leigh’s feelings, it seems strange that 
he should have sutbired his son to 
venture on those quicksands^frora which 
ho so carefully preserved his nephew. 
But the truth is that, if Burleigh had 
been so disposed, he might easily have 
secured to Bacon a comfortable provi-. 
sion which should have been exposed 
to no risk. And it is certain that he 
showed as little disposition to enable 
his nephew to live by a profession as to 
enable him to live without a profession. 

That Bacon himself attributed the 
conduct of I'AB relatives to jealousy of 
his superior taLenti, we have not the 
smallest doubt Xa a letter written 
many years later to VilUers, he ex- 
presses hims.lf thus: ^Countenance, 
ercourage, and advance able men in all 
kinds, degrees, and professions. For 
in the time of the Ot^s, the father and 
the son, able men weae by design and 
of purpose suppressed.** 

Whatever Burleigh’s motives 
be, his l^urpose was unalterable. The 
scqmlMtfii^ORs which Francis addremed 
to his unde and aunt were earnest, 
and almost servile. He was 
the fpo# promising and accomplished 
His father had 
(leeii tlih onotber-in-law, the most ose- 
fid ceilMliet the nearest fiiend of the 
Mittiste But aU this availed poor 
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Francis nothing. He waslbroed,much 
against Ms will, to betake himself to 
the study of the law. He was 
mitted at Gray’s Ihn; and during some 
years, he laboured there in obscurity. 

What the extent of his legal attaki- 
ments may have been it is difScult to 
say. It was not hard for a man of his 
powers to acquire that' very moderate 
portion of tedmical knowings which, 
when joined to quickness, tact, wH, in- 
genuity, eloquence, and knowledge of 
rhu world, is sufficient to raise an ed- 
ucate to the highest proibsslonal enii- 
nence. The general opinion appears 
to have been that whi^ was on one 
occasion expressed by Elisabeth. ** Ba- 
con,” said she, ** hath a gicat wit and 
much learning; but in law showeth to 
the utmost of his knowledge, and is 
not deep.** The Cecils, wo suspeet, 
did their best to spread this opmlbn 
by whispers and insinuations. Coke 
openly proclaimed it with that ran- 
corous insolence which was habitual to 
him. No reports are more readily 
believed than those which dUparage 
genius, and soothe the envy of conscious 
mediocrity. It must have been inex- 
pressibly consoling to a stupid sergeant, 
the/orerupner of him who, a hundred 
and fifty years later, ** shook his head at 
Murray as a wit,’* to know that tbe 
most profound thinker and the most 
accomplished orator of the age was 
veiy imperfectly acquainted with the 
law touching bastard tigni and mdm 
puisn€^ and confounded the right of 
free fishery with that of common of 
piscary. 

It is eertatn that no man in that age, 
or indeed during the century and a 
half which followed, was better ac- 
quainted than Bacon with the philoso- 
phy of law. His technical knowledge 
was quite sufficient, with tbe help of 
his admirable talmts and of his ioslim- 
ating address, to procure clients. Be 
rose very nqiidlv into business, uasd 
soon entertained hopes of beiiig oiBed 
within the bar. Mo applied to Lmd 
Burleigh fbr that ptupese, hut reoeiued 
a testy refapal. (^the groundsof that 
refusal we ean, in icune meastae, Judge 
by Bacoii*i answer, which is ml m 
tout Hiem that the ddlx)rd^iihiB»c 
a A S 
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temper age and gout had by no means be thought childish or pedantic. It is 
al^rcd for the better, and who loved to evident also thaf he was, as indeed 
mark his dislike of the showy, quick- might have been expected, perfectly 
witted young men of the rising genera- free from those faults wliich anj gene- 
tioa, took this opportunity to read rally found in an advocate who, after 
il^neis a very sharp lecture on his having risen to eminence at the bar, 
vanity and want of respect for his enters the House of Commons ; that it 
betters. Francis returned a most sub- was his ha^it to deal with every great 
missive reply, thanked the Treasurer question, not in small detached por- 
feu* the admonition, and promised to tions, but as a whole ; that he refined 
profit by it. Strangers meanwhile little, and that his reasonings were 
were less unjust to the young barrister those of a capacious rather than a 
than his nearest kinsman had been. In subtle mind. Ben Jonson, a most un- 
his twenty-sixth year he became a exceptionable judge, has described 
iKjncher of his Inn; and two years later Bacon*s eloquence in words, which, 
he was appointed Ijcnt reader. At though often quoted, will bear to be 
lengtli, in 1 590, he obtained for the quoted again. “ There happened in 
first time some show of favour from the my time one noble speaker w'ho was 
Court. He was sworn in Queen’s full of gravity in his speaking. His 
Counsel extraordinary. But this mark language, where he could spare or pass 
of honour was m>t accomi)anied by any by a jest, was nobly censorious. No 
pecuniary emolument. He continued, nian ever spoke more neatly, more 
therefore, to solidt his powerful rcia- prcssly, more weightily, or suffered 
lives for some provision which might less emptiness, less idleness, in what he 
enable him to live without drudging at uttered. No member of his speech but 
his profession. He bore, with a patience consisted of his own graces. His 
and serenity which, we fear, bordered hearers could not cough or look aside 
on racannefcs, the morose humours of from him without loss. He commanded 
his uncle, and tlie sneering refieetions where he spoke, and had his judges 
which hia cousin cast on speculative angry and pleased at his devotion. No 
men, lost in pliilosopliical drcani8,,and man had their affections more in^ his 
too wise to 1 h) capable of transacting power. The fear of every man* that 
public business. At length the Cecils heard him was lest he should make an 
were generous enough to procure for end.” From the. mention which is 
him tlic reversion of the Kegistrarship made of judges, it would seem ihat 
of the Star Chamber. This was a lu- Jonson had heard Bacon only at the 
crativc place ; but, as many years Bar. Indeed wc ifnaginc tliat the 
elapsed before it fell in, ho was still House of Commons was then almost 
under the necessity of labouring for inaccessible to strangers. It is not 
his daily bread. probable that a man of Bacon’s nice 

In the rju-Uament which was called observation would'spoak in I^arliamcnt 
in 1693 he sat us member for the exactly as he spoke in the Court of 
county of Middlesex, and soon attained Queen’s Bench. But the graces of 
eminence ns a debater. It is easy to manner and language must, to a great 
perceive from the scanty rciuain.s of lu.s extent, liave been common between the 
oratory that the same compactness of Queen’s Counsel and tlic Knight of the 
expression and richness of fancy which SSliire. 

ap^iear in his writings characterised his Bacon tried to }>lay a very difficult 
speeches ; and that his extensive ac- gatoe in polities. Ho wished to lie at 
quatnUnce with literature and history once a favourite at Conn and popular 
enabled him to entertain his audience with 'Cbo multitude. If any man could 
with a vast variety of illustrations and have succeeded in tliis attein)>t, a man 
aiiusioiis whicli were generally happy of talents so rare, of judgment so pro- 
and apposite, Init which were probably maturely ripe, of temper so calm, and 
not least pleasing to the taste of that of mannerji so plausible, might have 
when they were such us wotlld now boon ®js!|>cctcd to Kncceed. Nor indeed 
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di4 he wholly fail Once, however, he 
indulged in a burst of patriotism which 
cost him a long and bitter ren-orsc, 
and which he never ventui*cd to repeat. 
The Court asked for large subsidies 
and for speedy payment The remains 
of Bacon’s speech breathe all the spirit 
of the Long Parliament. ‘^The gentle- 
men,” said he, “ must sell their plate, 
and the farmers their brass pots, ere 
this will be pai(i; and for us, w'C are 
here lo search the wounds of the realm, 
and not to skim them over. The dan- 
gers arc these. First, we shall breed 
discontent and endanger her Majesty’s 
safety, Avhich must consist more in the 
love of the people than their wealth. 
Secondly, this being granted in this 
sort, other princes hereafter will look 
for the like; so that wc shall pui an 
evil precedent on oursehTS and our 
posterity; and in histories, it is to be 
observed, of all nations the English 
are not to be subject, ’»asc, or taxable,” 
The Queen and her ministers resented 
this outbreak of public spirit in the 
highest manner. Indeed, many an 
honest member of the House of Com- 
mons had, for a much smaller matter, 
been sent lo the Tower by the proud 
an«l hot-blooded Tudors. The young 
patriot condescended to make the most 
abject apologies. Ho adjured the Lord 
Treasurer to show some favour to his 
poor servant and ally. He bemoaned 
hims'df to the. Lord Keeper, in a let|er 
which may keep in countenance the 
most unnninly of the epistles which 
Cice.icf wrote during his banishment 
The l.:sson was not thrown away. 
Bacon never offended in the same 
manner again. 

He was now satisfied that he had 
little to hope from the patronage of 
poivcrful kinsmen whom he had 
dirited during twelve years with such 
meek pertinacity; and he began to look 
towards a different quarter. Among 
the courtiers of Eli/al>eth had lately 
appeared a new favourite, young, nc^ble, 
wealthy, accomplished, eloquent, brave, 
generous, aspiring; a favourite who 
had obuiincd from the grcv-hcade*! 
Qu. cn such marks of regal'd as she | 
had scarce vouchaifcd to Lelcattcr in 
the season of the passions; who was at 


once the ornament of the pal^ee and 
the idol of the city; who was the com- 
mon patron of men of letters and of 
men of the sword; who was the com- 
mon refuge of the persecuted Catholic 
an d of the persecuted Puritan , The calm 
prudence whicli had enabled Burleigh 
to shape his course through so many 
dangers, and tlie vast experience which 
i he had acquired in dealing with two 
I generations of cc'lleagues and rivals, 
se< med scarcely suflRcient to support 
j i im in this new competition; and Ro- 
j bert Cecil sickened with fear and envy 
! as he contemplated the rising fame and 
' influence of Essex. 

The history of the factions which, 
towards the close of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. divided her court and her council, 
though pregnant with instruction, is by 
no means interesting or pleasing. Both 
parties employed the means which are 
familiar to unscrupulous statesmen ; and 
neither had, or even pretended to have, 
any important end in view. The public 
mind was then reposing from one great 
effort, and collecting strength for an- 
other, That impetuous and appalling 
rush with which the human intellect 
had moved forward in the career of 
truth and liberty, during the fifty years 
which followed the separation of Luther 
from the communion of the Church of 
Rome, was now over. The boundary 
between Protestantism aijd Popery had 
been fixed very nearly where it still 
remains. England, Scotland, the- 
Northern kingdoms were on one side; 
Ireland, Spain, ]*ortugal, Italy, on the 
other. I’be lino of demarcation ran, 
as it still runs, through the midst of 
the Netljcrlands, of Germany, and of 
Switzerland, dividing province from 
province, electorate from electorate, 
and canton from canton. France 
might be considered as a debatable 
land, in which the contest was still un- 
decided, Since that time, the two re» 
ligions have done little more than 
maintain their ground. A few oc- 
casional incursions have been made. 
Hut the general frontier remains the 
same. During two hundred and fifty 
years no great society lias risen up lili^ 
one man, and emancipated itself by 
one mighty effort from the superstition 
A A 3 
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of age«. This ff)ectacie wm common to believe th«t entertained dif- 
in tbe sixteenth centnry. Why has it ferent views concemiifg the succession 
ceased to be so? Why has so violent a to the Crown. Certainly neither fac- 
movoment been followed by so long a tion had any great measure of reform 
repose? The doctrines of the Keformers in view. Neither attempted to redress 
are not less agreeable to reason or to any public grievance. The most odious 
revelation now than formerly. The and pernicious grievance under which 
public mind is assuredly not less cn- the nation fhen suffered was a source of 
lightened now than formerly. Why is profit to both, and was defended by 
it that Protestantism, after carrying both with equal zeal Raleigh held a 
©very thing before it in a time of com- monopoly of cards, Essex a monopoly 
paiativcly little knowledge and little of sweet wines. In fact, the only 
should make no perceptible ground of quarrel between the parties 
pro^ss in a reasoning and tolerant was that they could not agree as to 
age; that the Luthers, the Calvins, the their respective shares of power and 
Knoxes, the Zwingles, should have left patronage. 

no successors; that during two centu- Nothing in the political conduct of 
ries and a half fewer converts should Essex entitles him to esteem; and the 
have been brought over from the pity with which we regard his early 
Church of Rome than at the time of and terrible end is diminished by the 
the Reformation were sometimes gained consideration, that he put to hazard the 
in a year? This has always appeared lives and fortunes of his most attached 
to us one of the most curious and in- friends, and endeavoured to throw the 
tcrcsting problems in history. On whole country into confusion, for ob- 
Bome future occasion wc may perhaps jects purely personal. Still, it is impos- 
attempt to solve it. At present it is siblc not to be deeply interested for a 
enough to iwiy that, at the close of man so brave, high-spirited, and ge- 
EUzabeth’s reign, the Protestant party, nerons; for a man who, while he con- 
to borrow the language of the Apoca- ducted himself towards his sovereign 
lypsc, had left its iir.st love and had with a boldness such as was then found 
a'uscd to do its first works. in no other subject, conducted himself 

The great struggle of the sixteenth towards his dependents with a delicacy 
century was over. The great struggle such as has rardy bocm fbtmd in any 
of the seventeenth century had not other patron. Unlike the vulgar herd 
commenced. The confessors of Mary's of benefactors, he desired to inspire, 
reign were dead. The members of not gratitude, but affection. He tried 
the Long Parliament were still in their to make those whom he befriended feel 
cradles. The Papists bad been de- towards him as towards an equal His 
prived of all power in the state. The mind, ardent, susceptible, naturally dis- 
Puritana had not yet attained any posed to admiration of all that is great 
formidable extent of power. True it is and beantifol, wqs fascinated by the 
that a student, well acquainted with genios and the accomplishments of 
the history of the next generation, can Bacon. A close friendship was soon 
easily discern in the p^eedings of the formed between them, a friendship 
last Ihtrliaments of Eloahetb me germ destined to have e <lark, a mournful, a 
of great and ever memorable events, shameful end. 

But to the eye of a contemporary In 1594 the office of Attorney-General 
noting of this ^peartsd. The two became vacant, and Bacon hoped to oh- 
saetions of ambitioits men who wm tain it. Essex made his friend's cause 
stnigghng for power differed from his own, sued, expostulated, promised, 
each othw on no important public threatened, but all in vain. It is prob- 
qweation. Both belong^k tiif the Esta- able that the dislike; felt by the Cecils 
hhihed Church. Both professed bound- for Bacon had been increased by the 
lets loyalty to the Queeiu Both ap- connection which he bad lately fomied 
proved the war with Spain. 3^ere is | with the Earl Bobm was then on 
not, as far as wc are aware, any maaon 1 the point of betng made tentoiy of 
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State, He hapf»cne<3Uonc day to be in part. Sir Bobert, I think etrange both 
the same coach with Essex, and a re* of my Lord Treasurer and you, that 
markable conversation took plac^ be- can have the mind to seek the profer- 
tween them. “ My Lord,” said Sir ence of a stranger before so near a 
Robert, ‘ the Queen has detdinincd to kinsman; for if you weigh in a balance 
appoint an Attomey^Oeneral without the parts every way of his com)>etitor 
more delay. I pray your Lordship to and him, Only excepting five poor years 
let me know whom you ^iil favour.” of admitting to a house of court before 
“ I wonder at your question,” replied Francis, yon shall find in all other 
the Earl. “ You cannot but know that j respects whatsoever no comparison bc- 
resolutely, against all the world, I j twean them.” 

stand for your cousiii, Francis Bacon.” ' When the ofiBce of Attorney-General 
“ Good Ijoi d ! ” c ied Cecil, unsblc to 'as filled np, tiie Earl pressed the 
bridle his temper, “1 wonder your t^ueen to mako Bacon Solicitor-General, 
Jjordship should spend your strength and. On this occasion, the old Lord 
on so unlikely a matter. Can you Treasurer professed himself not un- 
namc one precedent of so raw a youth favourable to his nephew’s pretensions, 
promoted to so groat rt place?” This But, after a contest which Lifted more 
objection came with a singularly bad than a year and a half, and in which 
grace from a man who, though younger Essex, to use liis own words, “ spent till 
than Bacon, was in dail}^ expectation of his power, might, authority, and amity,” 
being made Secretary of State. The the place was given to another. Essex 
blot, wms too obvious to be missed by felt this disappointment keenly, but 
Essex, who seldom hwborc to speak his found ‘consolation in the most muni- 
mind. “ I have made no search,” said ficent and delicate liberality, lie pre- 
he, “ for prec<'<lcnts of young men who sented Bacon with an estate wortli 
ijave filled the ollioe of Attorney- near two thousand pounds, situated at 
General. But I could name to you, Twickenlmin; and this, as Bacon owned 
ISir iMibcrr, a inaj I younger than Francis, many years afper, “with so kind and 
less learned, and equally inexperienced, noble circumstances as the manner was 
who is suing and striving with all his worth more than the matter.” 
might for an office of far greater It was soon after these events that 
weight.” .Sir Robert had nothing to Bacon first appcar(‘d before tbo publie 
«ay but that he thougiit his own abilities as a writer. Early in 1697 he publislied 
cfiual to the place which he hoped to a small volume of Ks.snys, which was 
obtain, and that his fatiier’s long scr- afterwards enlarged by successive addi- 
viccs desei . cd such n mark of gratitude tions to many times its original bulk, 
from ;he Qaten ; as if his abilities were This little work was, as it \vcil deserved 
< ampmrabl * to his cousin’s, or as if Sir to be, exceedingly popular. It was rc- 
iNichi-dn.*^ had done no service to printed in a few months; it waft trans- 

the State. Cecil then hinted that, if lated into Latin, French, and Italian; 
Boron would be satl««fied with the Bo- ond it seems to have at once established 
hcitorship, that might be of easier the literary reputation of its author. 
fHgenion to the Queen. “Digest nn* But, thougli Bacon’s reputation rose, 
no digestions,” said the generous and his fortunes were still depressed. Ih' 
imhnt Karl, “The Attorncysliip for was in great pecuniary difficulties; and, 
Francis is that 1 must have; and in on one occasion, was arrested in tlie 
that I will gjjeud all my power, might, street at the suit of a goldsmith for a 
aurhoritr, ar*d amity; and with totjth debt of three hundred pounds, and was 
.iTs'l nail procure the same for him carried to a spunging-houso in Coleman 
whomsoever: and whosoever Street 

getteth this office out of my hands for The kindness of Essex was in the 
any othfa*, b fore lie have it, it shall mean time indefatigable. In 1500 he 
cost him the cutting by. And tiiis be sailed on his memorable exped|tiQ|| to 
you assured of, Sir Bobeii, for now I the coast of Spain. At the re^ mo- 
folly dsdare myself; and for my own ment of his embarkation, he wrote to 
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several of his friends, commending to 
them, during hb own absence, the in- 
terests of l^on. He returned, after 
pciformlng the most brilliant military 
explbit that was achieved on the Con- 
tinent by English arms during the long 
inten*al which elapsed between the 
battle of Agincourt and that of Blen- 
heim. His valour, his talents, his 
humane and generous disposition, had 
mmlc him the idol of his countrymen, 
anti had extorted praise from the 
enemies whom he had conquered,* He 
had always been proud and headstrong; 
and liis splendid success seems to have 
rendered his faults more offensive than 
<jvcr. But to his friend Francis he 
was still the same. Bacon had some 
thoughts of making his fortune by mar- 
riage, and had begun to pay court to a 
widow of the name of Uatton. The 
cf'coutric manners and violent temper 
of this woman made her a disgrace and 
a torment to her connections. But 
Bacon was not aware of her faults, or 
was disposed to overlook them for the 
sake of her ample fortune. ]v-?scx 
pleaded his friend’s cause with his 
usual ardour. The letters which the 
Kurl addressed to Lady Hatton and to 
her mother arc still extant, and are 
higlily honourable to him. “If,'* he 
wrote, “ she were my sister or my 
dauuhter, I protest 1 would as confi- 
dently resolve to further it as I now' 
]KTNuado you:’* and again, “If my 
fiiith bo any thing, 1 protest, if I had 
one as near me as she is to you, I had 
Viuher match her with him, than with 
men of far greater titles.” The suit, 
happily for Bacon, was unsuccessful 
'Ihc lady indeed was kind to him in 
more W'oys than one. She rejected 
him; and she accepted his enemy. 
S!.e married that narrow-minded, bad- 
Ih arted pedant. Sir Edward Coke, and 
did her best to make him as miserable 
ns he deserved to be. 

The fortunes of Esiiex had now 
reached their height, and began to de- 
cline. Ho possessed indeed all the 
qualities which raise men to greatness 
rapidly. But ho had neither the virtues 
nor ilje vices which enable men to re« 
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tain greatness loT\g. His frankness, his 
keen sensibility to insult and injustice, 
w'cre by no means agreeable to a sove- 
reign naturally impatient of opposition, 
and accustomed, during forty years, to 
the most extravagant tiuttcry and the 
most abject submission. The daring 
and contemptuous manner in which he 
bade defiance to his enemies excited 
their deadly hatred. His administra- 
tion in Ireland was unfortunate, and in 
many respects highly blamable. Though 
his hrilliant courage and his impetuous 
activity fitted him admirably for such 
enterprises as that of Cadiz, he did not 
possess the caution, patience, and reso- 
lution necessary for the conduct of a 
protracted war, in which difficulties 
were to be gradually surmounted, in 
w'hich much discomfort was to be en- 
dured, and in which few' splendid ex- 
ploits could be achieved. For the civil 
duties of his high place ho Wiis still less 
qualified. Though eloquent and ac- 
complished, he was in no sense a states- 
man. The multitude indeed still con- 
tinued to regard even his faults with 
fondness. But the Court had ceased 
to give him credit, even for the merit 
which he really possessed. The person 
on whonj, during the decline of his in- 
fiucncc, he ehietly depended, to whom 
lie confided his perplexities, wdinse ad- 
vice he solicited, whose intercession he 
employed, was his friend Bacon. The 
lamentable truth must be told. This 
friend, so loved, so trusted, bore a prin- 
cipal part in ruining the Earl’s fortunes, 
in shedding his blood, and in blackening 
his memory. 

But let us l)e just to Bacon. Wc 
believe that, to the last, he had no wish 
to injure Essex. Nay, wo believe that 
ho sincerely exerted himself to serve 
Essex, as long as he thought that he 
could servo Essex without injuring 
himself. The advice which ho gave to 
his noble benefactor was generally most 
judicious. He did all in his power U) 
dissuade the Earl from accepting the 
Government of Ireland. “ For,” says 
he, “ I did as plainly sec his overthrow' 
chained as it were by destiny to that 
jonnicy, as it is possible for a man to 
gixmnd a judgment upon fuinro con- 
Ung<.mt«.” Tte prediciion wa* aocom- 
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]>li8bed. Essex retipjied in disgrace, those conjuUctiires which show what 
&con attempted to mediate between men are. To a high-minded man, 
his friend and the Queen; and, wc be- wealth, power, court-favour, even per- 
licve, honestly employed all his address sonal safety, would have appeared of 
for that^pumose. But the tusk which no account, when opposed to fi iend- 
he had undertaken was too difficult, ship, gratitude, and honour. Such a 
delicate, and perilous, even for so wary mian would have stood by the side of 
and dexterous an agent. •He had to Essex at the trial, would have “spent 
manage two spirits equally proud, re- all his power, might, authority, and 
sentful, and ungovernable. At Essex amity” in soliciting a mitigation of the 
House, he had to calm the rage of a sentence, would have been a daily 
young hero incensed by multiplied visitor at the cell, would have received 
wrongs and humiliations, and then to I’lO last injunctions and tlio last em- 
pass to Whiteluiil for the purpose ol‘ brace on the scaffold, would have 
soothing the peevishness of a sovereign, employed all the powers of his Intel* 
whose temper, never ver^” gentle, had lect to guard from insult the fame of 
been rendered morbidly irritable by his generous though erring friend. An 
age, by declining healtli, and by the ordinary man would neither have in - 
long habit of listening to flattery and curred the danger of succouring Essex, 
exacting implicit obedience. Xt is nor the disgrace of assailing him. 
hard to serve two masters. Situated Bacon did not even preserve neutrality, 
as Hicon was, it was scarcely possible Ho appeared as counsel for the prosccu- 
for liim to shape his course so as not to tioii. In that situation, he did not con- 
give one or both of his employers reason fine himself to what would have been 
to complain. For a time ho acted as amply sufficient to procure a verdict, 
faiiiyns, in circumstances so embarrass- Ho employed all his wit, his rhetoric, 
ing, could reasonably be expected. At and his learning, not to insure a con- 
length he found that, while he was trying viction, — for the circumstances were 
to th^ fortunes of anotlicr, he was such that a conviction was inevitable, 
in danger of shaking his own. He had — but to deprive the unhappy prisoner 
ilisobUged Doth the parties whom he of all those excuses which, though le- 
wished to reconcile. Essex thought gaily of no value, yet tended to di> 
him w-anting in zcaiasa friend : Eliza- minish the moral guilt of the crime, 
beth thought him wanting in duty as and which, therefore, though they could 
a subject. The Earl iooked on him as not justify the peers in pronouncing an 
a spy of th.! Queen ; the Queen as a acquittal, might incline the Queen to 
cTcature of the Bari. The reconcilia- grant a pardon. ITio Earl urged as a 
tton which he had laboured to effect palliation of his frantic acts that he 
appeared utterly hopeless. A thou- was surrounded by powerful and in- 
sand signs, 1 giblc to eyes far less keen veterate enemies, that they had ruined 
than Ids, announced that the fall of his bis fortunes, that they sought his life, 
patron was at hand. He shaped his and that their persecutions had driven 
course accordingly. When Essex was him to despair. This was true ; and 
brought before the council to answer Bacon well knew it to be true. But 
tor his conduct in Ireland, Bacon, after he affected to treat it as on idle pre- 
.. ijM.'t attempt to excuse liiniscif from tcncc. Ho compared Essex to X^isis- 
taking jmrt against his friend, sub- tratus, who, by pretending to be in 
niittc'i himself to the Queen’s pleasure, imminent danger of assassination, and 
and appeared at the bar in support of by exhibiting self-inflicted wounds, 
the cljargcs. But a darker scene was succeeded in establishing tyranny at 
b' kiml The unhappy young noble- Athens. This was too much for the 
lu in, made reckless by despair, ven- prisoner to bear. He interrupted hia 
tur*d on a rasl and criminal enterprise, ungrateful friend by calling on him to 
which rendered him liable to the high- iiiit the part of an advocate, 
cst pcuialtics of the law'. What course forward as a witness, and to teu the 
was Boc«i to take ? This was one of Tjerds whether, in old times, he, Fran 
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018 Bacon, had not, imder Ms own hfmd, 
repeatedi]f asserted the truth of what 
he now represented as idle pretexts. 
It is painful to go on with this lament- 
able story. Bacon returned a shul- 
fling answer to the Earl's question, and, 
as if the allusion to Fisistratus were 
not sufficiently offensive, made another 
allusion still m(^ unjustifiable. He 
oompared Essex to Henry Duke of 
Guise, and the rash attempt in the city 
to the day of the barricades at Paris. 
Why Bacon had recourse to such a 
topic it is difficult to say. It was 
quite unnecessary for the purpose of 
obtaining a verdict. It was certain to 
produce a strong impression on the 
mind of the haughty and jealous prin- 
cess on whose pleasure the Earl’s fate 
depended. The faintest allusion to the 
degrading tutelage in which the last 
Vfdois had been hold by the House of 
Lorraino was sufficient to harden her 
heart against a man who in rank, in mi- 
litary reputation, in popularity among 
the citizens of the capital, bore some 
resemblance to the Captain of the 
League. 

Essex was convicted. Bacon made 
no effort to save him, though the 
Queen’s feelings were such that he 
might have pleaded his benefactor’s 
cause, possibly with success, certainly 
without any serious danger to himself. 
The unhappy nobleman was cxecuUid. 
His fate excited strong, perhaps un- 
reasonahle feelings of compassion and 
indignation. The Queen was received 
by the citizens of Ix>ndon with gloomy 
looks and faint acclamations. She 
thought it expedient to publish a viu- 
<licntton of her late proceedings. The 
faithless fViend who hod assisted in tak- 
ing the Earl’s life was now employed 
to murder the Earl’s fame. The Queen 
had seen some of Bacon’s writings, 
and had been pleased with them. He 
was accordingly selected to write “ A 
Declaration oi the Frmctieet and Trea- 
sons attempted and committed by 
Robert Earl of Essex,” which was 
ininted by authority, la the succeed- 
fog reign, Bacon had not a word to 
waif in defisfice of this performance, a 
ptaformance abounding in expreudous 
whkdi no gevicroas enemy woidd have 


employed respecting a man who had 
so dearly expiated his offences. His 
only excuse was, that he wrote it by 
command, that he considered himself 
as a mere secretary, that he had par- 
ticular instructions as to the way in 
which he was to treat every part of the 
subject, and that, in fact, he had fur- 
nished only the arrangement and the 
style. 

Wc regret to say that the whole con- 
duct of Bacon through the course of 
these transactions appears to Mr. Mon- 
tagu not merely excusable, but deserv- 
ing of high admiration. The iritegrit}^ 
and benevolence of this geidlcman are 
so well known that our readers null 
probably be at a loss to conceive by 
what steps Ijc can have arrived at so 
extraortiinary a conclusion : and wc 
are half afraid that they will suspect us 
«f practising some artifice upon them 
when wo report the principal argu- 
ments which he employs. 

In order to get rid of the charge of 
ingratitude, Mr. Montagu attempts to 
show that Bacon lay under greater 
obligations to the Queen tlianto Essex, 
Wliat these obligations were it is not 
easy to discover. The situation of 
Quecu’s Counsel, and a remote rever- 
sion, wore surely favours very fur be- 
low' Bacon’s personal and hereditary 
claims. They were favours which hjid 
not cost the Qiuw. a groat, nor had 
they put a groat into Bacon’s purse. 
It was necessary to rest Elizabeth’s 
claims to gratitude on some 
ground; and this Mr. Montagu felt 
** What perhajis was her greatest kind- 
ness,” says he, ** instead of having 
hastily advanced Bacon, she had, with 
a continuance of her friendship, made 
him bear the yoke in his youth. Snch 
were his obligations to Elizabeth.” 
Such indeed they were. Being the son 
of one of her oldest and most faitliful 
ministers, being himself the ablest an<t 
most acoompli^ed young man of his 
time, lie had been condemned by her 
to drudgery, to obscurity, to poverty. 
She had depreciated his acquirements. 
She had checked him in the most im- 
periotts manner, when in Parliament 
he ventured to act an independent part. 
She had lefwed to 1^ tiw|M!f»foasi^^ 
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«4tiinoeinent to wMqh bo bad a just 
claim. To her it was owing that, while 
younger men, not superior to hiu in 
extraction, and far inferior to him in 
every kind of personal merit, were fill- 
ing the highest office.? of the state, 
adding manor to manor, rearing palace 
after palace, he was lying ht a spung- 
ing-honsc for a debt of tliree hundred 
pounds. Assuiedly if Bacon owed 
gratitude to Eliisabcth, he owed none 
to Essex. If the Queen really was his 
best friend, th?. Earl was his worst 
enemy. We wosjder that Mr. Mon- 
tagu did not press this argument a 
little further. He might hrive main- 
tained that Bacon was excusable in 
revenging himself on a man who had 
aftomr'ted to rescue his youtli from the 
salutaiy yoke imposed on it by the 
Queen, who had wished to advance him 
hastily, who, not content with attempt- 
ing to inflict tho Attorney-Generalship 
upon him, had been so cruel as to pre- 
sent him with a landed estate. 

Again, we can hardly think Mr. 
Montagu serious when he tells us that 
Bacon w'as bound for the sake of the 
public not to destroy liis own hopes of 
advancement, end that he took part 
against Essex. from a wish to obtain; 
fX)wer which might enable him to be 
oieftil to his ccHuiiii'y. We really do 
not know how torefute such arguments 
««aoept by stilting them. Nothing is 
impossible ' hich does not involve a 
contradiction. It is barely possible 
that BacouV motives ftn: acting as he 
did on thi;-! occasion may have been 
gratitude to the Queen for keeping him 
poor, and a desire to benefit his fellow- 
creatures in some higa situation. And 
there is a ])o.«'«ibUitv that Bonner may 
have bee» a goo<.l Protestant wh<i, 
}>ciiig convinced that the blood of 
.nanyrs ia the seed of the Church, bc- 
roiraily went through all the drudgery 
and infamy of persecution, in order 
that he might insfdre the English 
|je«~>ple with an iiitense and hiking 
hatrad of Pojwry. Tlierc is a possi- 
bility that Jeftreys may have been an 
artbml lover jf hherty, and that he 
may have beheaded Algernon Sydney, 
and burned Elizabeth Gau^ ^y in 
order to produce a reaetion which 


might lead to Iht limitation of the pre- 
rogative. There is a possibility that 
Thurtell may have killed Wear© only 
in order to give tbfe youth of England 
an impressive warning against gaming 
and bad company. There is a possi- 
bility that Fauntleroy may have forged 
powers of attorney, only ;n order that 
his fate migb^ turn tBfe attention of the 
public to the defects of the penal law. 
There things, we say, are possible. But 
•^hcvarc so extravagantly improbable 
’ at a man who should^ act on such 
suppositions w ould he lit only for Saint 
Luke*s. And we do not see why sujp- 
positions on which no rational man 
would act in ordinary life should be 
adjnitted into history. 

Mr. Montagu’s notion that Bacon 
desired power only in order to do good 
to mankind appears somewhat strange 
to u.?, when wc consider how Bacon 
aiterwards used power, and how he lost 
it. Surely the service which he ren- 
dered to mankind by taking Lady 
Wharton’s broad pieces and Sir John 
Kennedy’s cabinet was not of such 
vast importance as to sanctify all the 
means which might conduce to that 
end. If the case were fairly stated, it 
would, wc much fear, stand thus : 
Bacon was a servile advocate, that he 
might he a corrupt judge. 

Mr. Montagu maintains that none 
hut the ignorant and unreflecting can 
think Bacon censurable for any thing 
that he did as counsel for the Crown, 
and that no advocate can justifiably 
ufio any discretion as to the party for 
whom ho appears. We Will not at 
present inquire whether the doctrine 
which is held on this subject by English 
lawyers be or be not agreeable to 
reason and morality ; whether it he 
right that a man should, with a wig on 
his head, and a band round his necl^ do 
for a guinea what, without those appen- 
dages, he would think it wicked and 
infamous to do for an empire ; whether 
it he right that, not merely believing 
but knowing a statement to be true, he 
should do ml that can be done by so- 
phistry, l^ rhetoric, by solemn asseve- 
ration, by indignant exclamation, liy 
gesture, by play of features, hy t^irify- 
isg one Imnest witness, by perjjkexhag 
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another* to caoae a jury to think that 
•tatement false. It is not necessary on 
the present occasion to decide these 
questions. The professional rules, be 
they good or bad, are rules to which 
many wise and virtuous men have con- 
Ibnncd, and are daily conforming. If, 
therefore, Bacon did no more than these 
rules required of him, wc shall readily 
admit that he was blameless, or, at 
least, excusable. But wc conceive that 
his conduct was not justifiable accord- 
ing to any professional nilcs that now' 
exist, or that, ever existed in England. 
It has always been held that, in criminal 
caacs in which the prisoner was denied 
the help of counsel, and above all, in 
capital cases, advocates were both en- 
titled and bound to exercise a discre- 
tion. It is true that after the Rcvolu- 
lioii, when the Parliament began to 
make inquisition for the innocent blood 
which had been shed by the last Stuarts, 
a feeble attempt was made to defend 
the lawyers who had been accomplices 
in the murder of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, on the ground that they had 
on ly acted professionally. The wretched 
sophism was silenced by the execrations 
of the House of Commons. ** Things 
will never bo w*cll done,” said Mr. 
Poloy, “ till some of that profession be 
made examples.” “ We have a new 
sort of monsters in the world,” said the 
younger Hampden, “haranguing a man 
to death. I'licse I call bloodhounds. 
Sawyer is rery criminal and guilty of 
this murder.” “I speak to discharge 
my conscience,” said Mr. Garroway. 
“ 1 will not have the blood of this man 
nt my door. Sawyer demanded judg- 
ment against him and execution. I 
believe him guilty of the death of this 
mnn. Do what you will with him.” 
“ If the profession of the law,” said the 
<*lder Humpden, “gives a man autliority 
mnrtlcr at this rate* it is the interest 
of all men to rise and exterminate that 
protession.” Nor was this language 
held only by unlearned country gentle- 
men. Sir William Williams, one of 
the ablest and most nnscrnpulous law- 
yers of the age, took the same view of 
the case. Ho had n<4 hesitated, he 
said, to uke part in the proaecurion of 
the Bishops, because they were allowed 


counsel. But ha,maintained that, wherv 
the prisoner was not allowed counsel 
the Counsel for the Crown was bound 
to exercise a discretion, and that every 
lawyer who neglected this distinction 
w'as a betrayer of the law. But it is 
unnecessary to cite authority. It is 
known to every body who has evei 
looked into a court of quarter-sessions 
that lawyers do exercise a discretion m 
criminal cases ; and it is plain to every 
man of common sense that, if they did 
not exercise such a discretion, they 
would he a more hateful body of men 
than those bravoes who used to hire 
out their stilettoes in Italy. 

Bacon appeared against a man who 
was indeed guilty of a great offence, 
but Avho had been his benefnetor and 
friend. He did more than this. Nay, 
he did more than a person who had 
never seen Essex would have been 
justified in doing. He employed all 
the art of an advocate in order to make 
the prisoner’s conduct appear more in- 
excusable and more dangerous to the 
state than it really had been. All that 
]Ufofc6sional duty could, in any case, 
have required of him would have been 
to conduct the cause bo as to insure a 
conviction. But from the nature of 
the circumstances there could not be 
the smallest doubt that the P>rl Avon Id 
be found guilty. The character of the 
crime was unequivocal. It had been 
committed recently, in broad daylight, 
in the streets of the capital, in the pre- 
sence of thousands. If ever there was 
an occasion on which an advocate had 
no temptation to resort to extraneous 
topics, for the purpose of blinding the 
judgment and inflaming the p^sions 
of a tribunal, this was that occasion. 

Why then resort to arguments which, 
while they conhl add nothing to the 
strength of the case, considered in a 
legal point of vicAV, tended to aggravate 
the. moral guilt of the fatal enterprise, 
and to excite fear and resentment in 
that quarter from which alone the E.irl 
could now expect mercy? Why re- 
mind the audiencxi of the arts of the 
ancient tyrants ? Why deny what cA'cry 
body knew to be the truth, that a povA cr- 
fiil hiction at court had long sought tc 
cflect the rain of the prisoner? Why 
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r.bove all, iMtituto a jjarallel between 
the unhappy culprit and the most 
wicked and most succcssftil rebel of the 
age? Was it absolutely impossible to 
do all that professional duty required 
wathout remidding a jealous sovereign 
of the League, of the barricades, and 
of all the humiliations wMch a too 
powerful subject had heaped on Henry 
tlie Third? 

But if we admit the plea which Mr. 
Montagu urges in defence of what 
Bacon did aa an /idvocate, what shall 
wc say of the “ Declaration of the Trca- j 
^OIlS of Robert Earl of Essex?” Here 
at least there was no pretence of pro- 
fessional obligation. Even those who 
may think it the duty of a lawyer to 
hjing, draw\ and quarter his benefactors, 
for a proper consideration, will hardly 
say that it is his duty to write abusive 
pam|)hlcts against them, after they arc 
in their graves. Bacon excused himself 
by saying that he was not answerable 
for the matter of the book, and that he 
furnished only the language. But w'hy 
did he endow such purposes with 
w’ords? Could no hack writer, without 
virtue or sh,*nie, be found to exaggerate 
the errors, already so dearly expiated, 
of a gentle and noble spirit? Every 
age projjuccs those links between tlie 
man and the babo<>n. Every age is 
fertile of Oldmixons, of Kenricks, and 
of Antony J^isquins. But w'as it for 
B:4coij so prostitute his intellect ? 
Could he not te<*l tliat, while be rounded 
and jK)iiiteJ some period dictated by 
the envy of Cecil, or gave a plausible 
form some slander invented by the 
dastardly malignity of Cohham, he was 
not sinning merely against his friend's 
honour and his own? Could he not 
feel that letters, eloquence, philosophy, 
were all degraded in his' degradation? 

Die real explanation of all this is 
jK'rfectly obvious; and nothing but a 
pariiabty amounting to a ruling pas- 
sion omld cause any iKxly to miss it. 
Tiic moral qualities of Bacon were not 
of a high order. Wc do not say that he 
was i\ bad man. lie was not inhumttn 
or tyrannical. He bore with mceko 
acss his high civil honours, and the far 
higher honours gained by his intel- 
lect. He was veiy beidom, if ever, pro- 
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voked into treating any person with 
malignity and insolence. No man 
more readily held up the left check to 
those who had smitten the right. No 
man was more expert at the soft an- 
swer which tumeth away wrath. Ho 
wiis never charged, by any accuser en- 
titled to the smallest ci*edit, with licen- 
tious habits* His even temper, his 
Howdng courtesy, the general respecta- 
bility of his demeanour* made a favour- 
able impression on those w'ho saw him 
if situations which do not severely try 
the principles. His faults were — we 
write it with pain — coldness of heart, 
and meanness of spirit. He seems to 
have been incapable of feeling strong 
alfection, of facing great dangers, ot 
making great sacrifices. His desires 
were set on things below. Wealth, 
pi*cccdcncc, titles, patronage, the mace, 
the seals, the coronet, large houses 
fair gardens, rich manors, massy ser- 
vices of plate, gay hangings, curious 
cabinets, had as great attractions for 
him as for any of the courtiers who 
^jlropped on their knees in the dirt when 
Elizabeth passed by, and tlmn hastened 
home to write to the King of Scots 1 hat 
her Grace seemed to be breaking fasL 
For these objects he had stoopcfl to 
every thing and endured every thing. 
For these he had suimI in the humblest 
manner, and, when unjustly and un- 
graciously repulsed, liad titan lied those 
who had repulsed him, and had begun 
to sue again. For these objects, us soon 
as he found that the sirmilesi show of 
independence in Phiiiamcnt was oll'on- 
sive to the Queen, be hatl al>ahed him- 
self to the dust Ijcfore her, atjd i)n- 
plorcd forgiveness in terms better suited 
to a convicted thief than to a knight of 
I the shire. For these he joined, and for 
these he forsook, Lord Essex. He con- 
tinued to plead his patron’s cause with 
the Queen os long us he thought that 
by pleading that cause he might nerve 
himself. Nay, he went further; for his 
feelings, though not warm, were kind; 
he pleaded timt catise as h/ng as he 
thought that«}tc could pieati it without 
injury to himself. But whe/i it be- 
came evident that I'^scx was going 
headlong to his ruin, Bacon begati to 
tremble for fais own fortunes. wW 
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be had to faac would not indeed have 
been yezy alarming to a man of loft/ 
character. It was not death. It was 
not imprisonment. It was the loss of 
court favour. It was the being left 
behind b/ othci's in the career of am- 
bition. It wiis the liaving leisure to 
finish the ImUiuratio Magna. The 
Queen looked coldly on him. Ilic 
courtiers began to consider him as a 
marked man. He determined to change 
his line of conduct, and to proceed in 
a new course with so much vigour as 
to make up for lost time. When once 
he had detennined to act against his 
friend, knowing himself to be suspected, 
he acted with more z(!al than would 
have been jicccsaary or justifiable if he 
Imd been employed tigaiiist a stranger. 
Ho exerted his professional talents to 
shed the Earl’s blood, and his literary 
talents to blacken the Earl’s memory. 

It is certain that his conduct excited 
at the time great and general disappro- 
bation. While Elizabeth lived, indeed, 
this disapprobation, though deeply felt, 
was not loudly expressed. But a great 
change Wiis at hand. The health of 
the Queen had long been decaying ; 
and the operation of ^ige and disease 
wtuj now assisted by acute mental suf- 
fering. The pitiable melancholy of her j 
last days has generally been ascribed i 
to her fond regret for Essex. But wo 
are dis|)osed to attribute her dejection 
imrtly to physical causes, and partly to 
the conduct of her courtiers and minis- 
ters. They did all in their power to con- 
ceal from her the intrigues which they 
were carrying on at the Court of Scot- 
land. But her keen sagacity was not i 
to l)c BO deceived. She did not know 
the whole. But she knew that she was 
surrounded by mctiwho were impatient 
for tliat new world which was to begin 
at her death, who had never been at- 
tached to her by atfcctiou, and who 
were now but very slightly attaclied to 
her by inu^rcat. l^ostratiou and flat- 
tery could not conceal from her the 
cruel truth, that thewe whom she had 
trusted and promoted had never loved 
her, and were fast ceasing to fear her. 
Unable to aven^ hers^l^ and too proud 
to complain, the »uflered sorrow and 
lusantmoiit to prey on her hoan, tUl, 


after a long career of power, prosperity, 
and glory, she hied sick and weary of 
the world. 

James mounted the throne : and 
Bacon employed all his address to ob- 
tain for liimself a sbai*c (^f the favour ot 
his new master. Thi.^ was no difficult 
task. Thn faults of James, both as a 
man and as a prince, were numerous , 
but insensibility to the claims of genius 
and learning was not among tlienx He 
was indeed made up of two men, a 
witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, 
disputed, and harangued, and a nervous, 
drivelling idiot, who acted. If he had 
been a Canon of Christ Church, or a 
Prebendary of Westminster, it is not 
improbable that ho would have left a 
liighiy respectable name to posterity; 
timt he would have distinguished him- 
self among the translators of the Bible, 
and among the Divines who attended 
the Synod of Dort ; and that he would 
have been regarded by the literary 
world as no contemptible rival of Vos- 
sius and Casaubon. But fortune placed 
him in a situation in which his weak- 
u(^88 covered him with disgrace, and in 
which bis accomplishments brought 
him no honour. In a college, much 
eccentricity and childishness .would 
have l>ecn readily pardoned in so 
learned a man. But all that ISnrning 
could do for him on the throne^ was to 
make people think him a pedant as well 
as a fool. 

Bacon was favourably received at 
Court ; and soon found that his chance 
of promotion was not diminished b^ the 
death of the Queen. He was solicitous 
to be knighted, for two reasons which 
ore somewhat amusing. The King had 
^rcady dubbed half London, and Bacon 
found himself the only untitled person 
in his mess at Gray’s Inn. This was not 
very agreeable to him. He had also, to 
quote bis own words, ** found an Alder- 
man’s daughter, a handsome maiden, to 
his liking.^ On both these grounds, 
he begged his cousin Bobeit (^il, “ if 
it might please his good Lordship,** to 
use his interest in his behalf. The 
application was successful Bacon was 
one of three hundred gentlemen who, 
on the ooronation-day, received the 
honour, if it is to be so called^ of 
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toiightliood. The handsome maiden, a 
daughter Of Aldt rmidl Bamham, soon 
after consented to become Sir Fr^ci^s 

lady. 

The death of Elizabeth, Jfiough oa j 
the whole It improved Baoon’a pros- 
pects, was in one respect an nnfortu- j 
nato event for him. The* new King 
had always felt kii.dly towards Lord 
llssex, and, as p^»on as he caino tp the | 
throne, began to show favour to the i 
ITuuse of Devereux, and to thost who ^ 
had stood by that house in its adver- 
sity. Every body was now at liberty 
to speak out res[K;ctijig those lament- 
able events in whicli Bacon had borne 
so large a share, Elizabotli was 
scarcely cold when the jmblic feeling 
began to manifest itself by marks of 
respect towards Lord Soutfiainpton. 
That accomplished nobleman, who will 
be remembered to die latest ages as the 
generous and disceruiiig patnm of 
Shokspeare, was held iii honour by his 
contemporaries chieil> on account of 
the devoted affection which he liad 
bomo to Essex. lie had Ixsen tried 
and convicted togetlicr with las friend; 
but th ' Queen had spared Ins life, and, 
at the time of her death, he was still a 
prisoner. A crowd of visitors hastened 
to the Tower to congratulate him on 
his approaching d^JLiveronee. Witli 
that crowd Bacon could not venture to 
mingle. Tho multitude loudly con- 
demned him ; and his conscience told 
him that the multitude had but too 
much reason. He excused himself lo 
Southampton by letter, in terms trhicli, 
if ho had, as Montagu conceives, 
done only wliat as a subject and an 
ad/ocate ho was bound to do, must he 
considered as shamefully servile. He 
owns his fear that his attendance would 
give offence, and that his |m>fcssioit8 
'>f‘ r'’i 2 |:»urd would obtain no credit 
“ Yti,** says he, “ it is as true os a thing 
that God knoweth, that this great 
change hath wrought in mo no other 
change towards your Lordsliip than 
this, that 1 may safely be that to you 
now which I was truly before.” 

How Soathmpton received these 
^loKtgies we are not informed. But 
it is certain that Uie general opinion 
ww pronoonoed against Bacon in a 
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manner not to be misanderstood. Sooa 
after his marriage he put forth a de- 
fence of Ms conduct, in the form of a 
letter to the Earl of Devon, Tliis 
tract seems to us to prove only the 
exceeding badness of a cause for which 
such talents could do so little. 

It is not probable that Bacon’s De- 
fence had much effect om his oontem- 
purmies. But the unfavourable im- 
pression which his conduct had made 
appears to have been gradually effiiced. 
J deed it must be some very peculiar 
< itise tliat cart maku a man like him 
long unpopular. His talents secured 
him from contempt, his tcm|>er and his 
manners from hatred. There is scarcely 
any story so black that it may not be 
got ovt r by a man of groat abilities, 
whose abilities arc united with caution, 
good humour, patience, and affability, 
who pays daily sacrifice to Nemesis, 
who is a delightful companion, a ser- 
viceable though not an ardent fkiond, 
and a dangerous yet a placable enemy. 
Waller in the next generation was an 
eminent instance of this. Indeed 
Waller liad much more than may at 
first sight appear in common with 
Bacon. To the higher intellectual 
qualities of tlio great English philo- 
sopher, to tlic genius which has made 
an immortal c]>och in the history of 
science, Waller had indeed no preten- 
sions. But the mind of Waller, as far 
as it extended, coincided with that of 
Bacon, and might, so to speak, have 
been cut out of that of Bacon, in the 
qualities which make a man an object 
of interest and veneration to posterity, 
(hey cannot bo compared together. 
But iti the qualities b^ which chiefly a 
man U known to brs contctni>oraric6 
there was a striking similarity between 
them. Considered os men of the world, 
as courtierii,as politicians, as associates, 
as allies, as enemies, they had nearly 
the same merits, and the same defects. 
They were not malignant They were 
not tyranokah But tliey wanted 
warmth of affection and elevation of 
sentiment There were many things 
which they loved better than virtue, 
and which they feared more than guHt 
Yet, even alter they had stooped to 
acts of which it is impossiblo to read 
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the aococmt in the most partial nar- Solicitor-General, in 1613 Attoijf^ 
ratrrefi withoat strong disapprobation General. He continued to distinguish 
and contempt, the public still continued himself in Parliament, j)articulai ly by 
to regard them with a feeling not easily his exertions in favour of one excellent 
to bo distinguished frofi esteem. The measure on which the King’s heart wiw 
hyperbole of Juliet seemed to be veri- set, the union of England and Scot- 
fled with respect to them. “ Upon land. It was not dilhcult for such an 
their brows shame was ashamed to intellect tef discover many iiTcsistiblc 
sit.” Evciy body seemed as desirous arguments in favour of such a scheme, 
to throw a veil over their misconduct He conducted the great case of the 
as if if had been his own. Clarendon, Post Nati in the Exchequer Chamber ; 
who felt, and who had reason to feci, and the decision of the judges, a de- 
strong personal dislike towards Waller, cision the legality of which be 
speaks of him thus; “There needs no questioned, but the beneficial cft'ect of 
more to be said to extol the excellence which must be acknowledged, was in a 
and power of his wit and pleasantness great measure attributed to his dex- 
of his conversation, than that it was of terous management. While activclv 
magnitude cnouj^ to cover a world of engaged in the House of Commons and 
very great faults, that is, so to cover in the ponrte of lavr, he still found lei- 
them that they were not taken notice sure for letters and philosophy. The, 
of to his reproach, viz. a narrowness in noble treatise on the “ Advancement of 
his nature to the lowest degree, an ab- Learning,” which at a later period was 
jeetness and want of courage to sup* expanded into the De Augmeniia^ ap- 
I»ort him in any virtuous undertaking, peared in 1605. The “ Wisdom of the 
an insinuation and servile flattery to Ancients,” a work which, if it had pro- 
tho height the vainest and most impe- ceeded from any other writer, would 
rious nature could he contented with, have been considered as a masterpiece 
.... It hod power to reconcile him to of wit and learning, but which adds 
those whom he had most otfended and little to the fame of Bacon, was j)vinted 
provoked, and continued to his age in 1601). In the mean time the A'bimm 
with that rare felicity, that his com- Orponaw was slowly proceeding.* Scvc- 
pony was acceptable where his spirit rnl distinguished men of learning had 
wa.s odious, and ho was at least pitied been permitted to see sketches or de- 
where ho was most detested.” Much tached portions of that extraordinary 
of tiiis, with sonic softening, might, we book; and, though they wore not geno- 
fear, be applied to Bacon. The infiu- rally disposed to admit the soundness 
cnce of Waller’s talents, manners, and of the author’s views, they spoke with 
accom[)lishment8, died with him; and the greatest admiration of his genius, 
the world has pronounced an unbiassed Sir ’jThomas Bodley, the fouhder of one 
sentencii on his character, A few of the most magnificent of English 
flowing lines are not Uribe sufficient to libraries, 'was among those stubborn 
pervert the judgment of posterity. But Conservatives who considered the hopes 
the influence of Bacon is felt and will with which Bacon looked forward to 
long be felt over the whole civilised the future destinies of the human race 
world. Leniently ns he was treated as utterly chimerical, and who regarded 
by his coritcin|>oraric«, posterity has with distrust and aversion the in no- 
treated him more leniently still. Turn vating spirit of the new schismatics in 
where wo may, the trojdiies of that philosophy. Yet even Bodley, after 
mighty intellect are full in view. We arc iicrusing the Coffitata et Visa, one of 
judging Manlius in sight of the Capitol the most precious of tliosc scattcrc^d 
Tinder the reign of James, Bacon leaves out of which the great oracular 
griiw rapidly in formiie and favour. In volume was afterwards made up, ac- 
1604 he w'os appointed King’s Counsel, knowledgcd that in “ those very points, 
with a fee of forty pounds a year; and and in ^ proposals and plots in that 
a pension of sixty twmids a year was book. Bacon showed himself a mastcr- 
•eated upon hico. In 1607 he betnme workman; ” and that “it could not ha 
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^fosaid but aH dreatis© over did 
abound with choice conceits of the pre- 
sent state of learning, and with worthy 
contemplations of the means to procure' 
it.” In 1612 a new edition of the 
** Essays ” appeared, with additions sur- 
passing the original collection both in 
bulk and quality. Nor did* these pur- 
suits distract Bacon’s attention from a 
work the most arduous, the most glo- 
rious, *^nd the most useful that even 
his mighty powers could have achieved, 
** the reducing and recompiling,” to use 
his own phrase, “ of the laws of Eng- 
land,” 

Unhappily he was at that very time 
employed in perverting those laws to 
the vilest purposes of tyranny^ When 
Oliver St John was brought btifore the 
Star Chamber for maintdiuing that the 
King had no right to lc^7’ Bepo^olences, 
and was for his manly add constitu- 
tional eondpet sentenced to imprison- 
ment during the royal pleasure and to 
a fine of five tbonsaiid pounds, Bacon 
appeared as counsel for the prosecution. 
About the same time hf was deeply en- 
gaged m a still more disgraceful trans- 
action. All aged clergyman, of the 
name of Peat-ham, was accused of trea- 
son on account of some passages of a 
sermon which was found in his study. 
The sermon, whether witten by him 
»ir not, had never been preached. It 
did not appear that he h^ any inten- 
tion of pren^h'n^ it. The most servile 
lawyers of those servile times %vcrc 
forced to admit that tftere were great 
diflicult.^s both as to the facts and as 
w the hiw. T'iacon was employed to 
remove those difficulties. He was em- 
ployed to settle the question of law by 
tampering with the judges, and the 
question of fact by torturing the- prf- 
soner. 

TIrcc judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench were tractable. But Coke was 
made of different stuff. Pedant, bigot, 
and brute as he was, he had qualities 
which bore a strong, though a very dis- 
i^pT-cable resemblance to some of the 
highest virtues which a public man can 
possess. He was nn exception to a 
maxim which we believe to be gene- 
rally true, that those who trample on 
the helpless arc disposed to cringe to 
Voi- L 


the powerful. He behaved with gross' 
mdencss to his jnniors at the bar, and 
with execrable cruelty to prisoners on 
trial for their ^ves. But qo stood up 
manfully against the King and the 
King’s favourites. No mwn of that age 
appeared to so little advantage when ho 
was opposed to an inferior, and was in 
the wrong. lint, on the other hand, it 
is but fair to admit that no man of that 
age made so creditable a figure when 
^r ag opposed to a superior, and hap- 
»cd to be in the right. On such oc- 
casions, his hiUf-suppressed insolence 
and his impracticable obstinacy had a 
respectable and interesting appearance, 
when compared with the abject servility 
of the bar and of thi$ bench. On the- 
present occasion ho was stubborn and 
surly. He declared that it was a new and 
highly improper practice in the judges 
to confer with a law-officer of the Crown 
about capital cases which they were 
afterwards to try; and for some time 
he resolutely kept aloof. But Bacon 
was equally artful and, persevering, 
“ I am not wholly out of hope,” said he 
in a letter to the King, “that my Lord 
Coke himself, when I have in some 
dark manner put him in doubt that he 
shall be left alone, will not be singular.” 
After some time Bacon’s dexterity was 
successful; and Coke, sullenly and re- 
luctantly, followed the example of his 
brethren. But ifl order to convict 
Pcacham it was necessary to find facts 
as well as law. Accordingly, this 
wretched old man was put to the rack,, 
and, while undergoing the horrible in- 
fliction, was examined by Bacon, but 
in vain. No confession could bo wrong 
out of him ; and Bacon wrote to the 
King, complaining that Pcacham bsui 
a dumb devil. < At length the trial came 
on. A conviction was obtained ; but 
the charges were so obviously futile, 
that the government could not, for very 
shame, carry the sentence into eate^ 
rutioTi; and Pcacham was suffered to 
languish away the short remainder of 
his life in a prison. 

All this fi'ightfu] story Mr. Mon* 
tagu relates fairly. He neither cem- 
cesls nor distorts any material fiut 
But ho can see nothing deserving of 
condenmetioo in Bacon’s conduct. H« 

B B 
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tiitts^iis most tliat we ought not to 
try the men of one age by the standard 
of another ; th«t Sir Matthew Hale is 
not to be pBronounced a bad man be- 
caBfie he low a woman to be executed 
foe witehcraft '; that posterity will not 
Iw juafcified in censuring judges of our 
tuii%.iier selling offices in their conrtS) 
,^iiQOa<dtng to the established practice, 
bad as that practice was; and that 
Bscon is entitled to similar indulgence. 
“ To iwrsecutc the Im'er of truth,” says 
Mr. Montagu, for opposing established 
customs, and to censure him in after 
iigcs for not having been more sti'cnuous 
in opposition, are errors which will 
never cease until the pleasure of sclf- 
clevation from the depression of supe- 
riority is no more.” 

We have no dispute with Mr. Mon- 
tagu about the general pTO])osition. We 
assent to every word of it. But does 
it apply to the present case ? Is it true 
that in the time of James (he First it 
was the establii^hed practice for the law- 
offieors of die Crown to hold private 
consuitationn with the judges, touching 
capital cases which th^we judges were 
allorwards to try? Certainly not In tlic 
very page in which Mr. Montagti as- 
serts that “ the influencing a judge out 
of court seems at that period scarcely 
to. have been considered as improper,” 
h® gives the very words of Sir Edward 
Coke on the subject. “ 1 will not thus 
declare what may be my judgment by 
these auricular confessions of new and 
pernicious tendency, and not according to 
thn customs of the realm** Is it possible 
to imagine that Coke, who had himself 
been A tioniey -General during thirteen 
years, who had conducted a far greater 
number of imp<»rtant state- prosecutions | 
than any other lawyer nanied in Eng- 1 
lish history, and who had passed with 
st'arociy any interval from the Attor- 
ney-Geneiuislup to the flrst seat in the 
fimt criminal court in the realm, could 
hfw« tieen startled at an invitation to 
confer with the crown-lawyers, and 
cotild have pronounced the practice 
n«w, if it had really been an esi^ltshed 
usage? W® well know that, where 
{woperty only was at stake, it was then 
a common, though* a most culpabia 
iwactioe^ ia the judges^ to Ustoin to 


I private soUcitatiop. But the practiee 
j of tampering witli judges in order to 
I procure capital convictions we believe 
to have been new, first, because Coke, 

! who understood those matters better 
than any man oi his time, asserted it 
to be new, and secondly, because 
neither Bad>n nor Mr, Montagu has 
‘ shown a single precedent. 

How then stands the case? Even 
I thus ; Bacon was not conforming to an 
usage then generally admitted to be 
proper. He was not even the last lin- 
gering adherent of an old abuse. It 
would have been sufficiently disgrace- 
ful to such a man to be in this last 
situation. Yet this last situation would 
have been honourable compared with 
that in which he stood. He was guilty 
of attempting to introduce into the 
courts of law an odious abuse for which 
no precedent could be found. Inlellec- 
tually, he was better fitted than any 
man that England has ever produced 
for the work of improving her institu- 
tions. But, unhappily, wo see that he 
did not scruple to exert his great 
powers for the purpose of introducing 
into those institutions new cormptious 
of the foulest, kind. 

The same, or nearly the same, mw 
be said of the totj^uring of Beacham. If 
it be true that in the time of James the 
First the propriety of torturing prisoners 
was generally allowed, we should admit 
this as an excuse, tiiough we should 
admit it less readily in the case of 
such a man as Bacon than in the case 
of an ordinary lawyer or politician. 
But the fact is, that the pnictice of 
torturing prisoners was then generally 
acknowledged by lawyers to be ilr 
i(^al, and was execrated by the public 
as barbarous. More than thirty years 
before Peacham’s trial, that practice 
was so loudly condemned by the voice 
of the nation that Lord Burleigh found 
it necessary to publish an apology for 
having occasionally resorted to it. But, 
though the dangers which then threat- 
ened the government were of a very difr 
I ferent kind from those which were to be 
apprehended from any thing that Pcach- 
am could write, though life of the 
; Qnetai and the dearest interests of the. 
state wete in jeopardy, the cir^ 
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aBDBtanoeB were ench tliat tdt ordisaxy 
laws might seem to superseded by 
that highest law, the public safety, the 
apology did not satisfy the country; 
and die queen found it expedient to 
issue an order positively forbidding the 
torturing of state-prisoners on any 
pretence whaterer. From* that time, 
the practice of torturing, which had 
always been unpopular, which had al- 
ways been illegal, had also been un- 
ustiaL It is well known that in ld#8, 
only fbniteen ytmr after the time when 
Bacon went to the Tower to listen to 
the yells of Peacham, the .ptdges de- 
cided that Felton, a criminal who 
neither deserved nor was likely to ob- 
tain any extraordinary indulgence, 
could not lawfully be put to the ques- 
tion. We therefore say that Bacon 
stands in a very different sitnution from 
that in which Mr. Montagu tries to 
piacc him. Bacon was hero distinctly 
behind his age. He was one of the last 
of the tools of powdr who persisted in a 
}Traicticc the most barbarous and the 
most absurd that has ever disgraced 
jarispnidencc, in a practice of which, 
in the /receding generation, Elizabeth 
and her ministers had been ashamed, in 
jv practice which, a few years later, no 
sycophant in all the Tnns of Court had 
the heart or the forehead to defend.* 

Bacon far behind his agef Bacon far 
t>ehmd Sir Edward Coke ! Bacon cling- 
ing to explodj'd abuses! Bacon with- 
standing the progress of improvement! 
Bacon struggling to push back the 
Imman mind ! The words seem stnmge. 
They sound like a contradiction in 
terms. Yet tne fact is eren so: and 

• Since this Rewiew was wriition. Mr. 
Jardiue has published a very learoed and 
ingenious on the use of torture In 

It has not, however, been thoundit 
nscMMitnury to make any change in the oli^- 
\ ation i mi Peacbani’s case. 

Itu) impemible to disenss within the 
Ihntti of a note, the extensive question 
miMd by Mr. Jardiue. It is sufilekmt here 
to say that every argument by which he 
attomi>ts to show that the use of the rack 
was anciently a lawful corartlon of myiri 
nrer ^native may be urged with equal force, 
nay with fhr jpreater force, to prove the 
lasmiliieas of Berjsvolenoes, of ahip-money, 
(yf patent, of Bliot*s napriaon- 

mant, or mwy witliout eiemUon. 

whkh isoondanuiedfawthe Petftk>Bof^^ 
and the iMIwitlou 


the exploastioit may be readily i^und 
by any peraon who is not blinded by 
pejudice. Mr. Montag^ caimot hi- 
Hqve that so extraordiiikry a man as 
Bacon could be guihy of a had action; 
as if history were not made up of the 
bad actions of extraordinary men, aa if 
dl the most noted' destroyers and de- 
ceirers of our specie®, tJie fbandeni 
of arbitrary governments and false re- 
iigioiM, had not been extraordinary 
Tuep, as if nine-tenth*? of the ealaf* 
U'^ies which have befallen the hmmat 
ra<'C had any other origin thau tka 
union of high intddigence with low 
desire's. 

Bacon know this well He hat toM 
us that there are persons ^^scientia 
tonquam angeli alutb cupiditatibnavero 
tanqiiam serpentes qui humi roptant ; 
and it did not require his admirable 
sagacity and his extensive converse 
with mankind to make the discovery. 
Indeed, he had only to look within. 
The difference between the soaring 
angel and the creeping anake was but 
a typo of the difference between Bacqn 
the philosopher and Bacon the Attorney- 
General, Bacon seeking for truth, and 
Bacon seeking for the Seals. Those 
who survey only one-half of his charac- 
ter may speak of him with unmixed 
admiration or with unmixed contempt. 
But those only judge of him correctly 
who take in at one view Bacon ia 
speculation and Bacon in nctiom They 
will bare no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing how one and the same man should 
hare been far before his ago and far 
behind k, in one line the Iwldest and 
most useful of innovators, in another 
lino the most obstinate ehanipion of 
the fonlest abuses. In his library, all 
his rare powers were under the guid- 
ance of an honest ambition, of an en- 
larged pliiianthropy, of a sincere love 
of truth. There, no temptation drew 
him away from the right conrie. 
Thomas Aquiaas could pay no fees. 
l>ons Scotui could confer so peerages. 
The Bfaster of the Bentenees had no 
rich reversions in his gift. Far dl^ 
ferent was situation of the gpeak 

philosopher when he came forth fhMM 
his study and hit khocatoiy to ntngle 
t Lib. ▼. Okp, 1, 
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with the crowd which filled the galleries j courtiers who, at dififerent tiroes, «x- 
of Whitehall. In all that crowd there 1 tended their patronage to Bacon. It 


was no man equally qualified to render 
great and lasting services to mankind. 
But in all that crowd there was not a 
heart more set on things which no man 
ought to suffer to be necessaiy to his 
happiness, oh things which can often 
be obtained only by the sacrifice of in- 
tegrity and honour. To be the leader 
of the human race in the career of im- 
provement, to found on the ruins of 
fUident iot^Iloctnah d 3 niasticB a more 
prosperous and a more enduring empire, 
to be revered by the latest generations 
as the most illustrious among the bene- 
factors of mankind, all this was within 
his reach. But all this availe«l him! 
nothing, while some quibbling special 
pleader was promoted iKjfore him lo 
the bench, while some heavy countiy 
gentleman took precedence of him by 
virtue of a purchased coronet, while 
some pandar, happy in a fair wife, 
could obtain a moi*o cordial salute 
from Buckingham, while some huft'oon, 
v<piicd in all the latest scandal of the' 
court, could draw a louder laugh from 
James, 

During a long course of ycari, Bacon’s 
unwortliy ambition was crownetl with 
micreas. Ilis sagaciiv cnrlr cmiMcd 
him lo perceive who was likely to l>e- 
comc tne most j^werful man in the 
kingdom. He probably knew the King's 
mind before it was known to the King 
hirn8cir,and attached himself to Villtcrs, 
while the le.H8 discerning crowd of 
courtiers still continueti to fawn on 
Bomerset. The inriuence of the younger 
favourite became gn'nter daily, 'ilie 
contest between The rivals might, how- 
ever, have lasted long, but for that 
frightful crime which, in spite of all 
that could Ik 5 cffectcii by the research 
and ingenuity of historians, is still 
covered with so mysterious an ob- 
scurity. Tlie descent of iHimerset had 
been a gradual an<l almost imper- 
ceptible lapse. It now U'came a head- 
long fail ; and Villim, left without a 
competitor, rapidly rose to a height of 
power such as no subject since Wdaej 
Ittd attained. 

There were many points of mem- ! 
hlauee between m two oclehrated| 


is difiicult to say whether Essex or 
Villicrs was more eminently distin- 
guished by tliose graces of person and 
manner which have always been rated 
in courts at much more than their 
real value. ^ Both were constitutionally 
brave; and both, like most men who 
are constitutionally bravo, were open 
and unreserved. Both were rash and 
headstrong. Both were destitute of 
the abilities and of the information 
which arc necessary to statesmen. Yet 
both, trusting to the* accomplishments 
which had mode them conspicuous in 
tilt-yards and ball-rooms, aspired to 
rule the state. Both owed their eleva- 
tion to the personal attachment of the 
sovereign; and in both cases this at- 
tachment was of so eccentric a kind, 
that it perplexed observers, that it still 
continues to jicrplcx historians, and 
that it gave rise to much scandal which 
we are inclined to •think unfounded. 
Each of them treated the sovereign 
whose favour he enjoyed with a rude- 
ness which approached to insolence. 
This petulance ruined E^sex, who hod 
to d nl with a spirit naturally as proud 
as his own, and accustomed, daring 
near half a century, to the most re- 
8fH.Ttful oliservaiicc. But there was a 
wide difference between the haughty 
itaughUT of Henry and her successor. 
James was timid ^om the cradle. HLs 
nerves, naturally weak, had not. been 
fortified by reflection or by habit. His 
life, till he came to England, had been 
a series of mortifications and humilia- 
tions. With all his high notions of the 
origin and extent of his prerogatives, 
he was n'ever his own iimstei for a day. 
In spite of his kinglv title, in spite of 
his despotic titeories, he was to the last 
a rluvc at heart Villicrs treated him 
like one ; and this course, 
aiiopted, we believe, merely frSm 
temper, succeeded as well as if it had 
Ijceii a system of policy formed 
mature deliberation. 

In generosity, in sensibiltty, in ca- 
pacity for friendship, Essex far snr- 
Buckingham. Indeed, Bucking- 
ham can scarcely be said to luive h^ 
any friend, with the exception of the 
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two princes over wli#m successively he ceire that h6 was likely to distance all 
exercised so wondertul an influence, his competitors. The countenance and 
Essex was to the last adored by the advice of a man so highly distinguished 
people. Buckingham was always a as the .Attorney-Gcnerjd must have 
most unpopular man, except perhaps been an object of the highest import- 
for a veiy short time after his rcturu anco to the young adventurer. But 
from the childish visit to Spain. Essex though Villiei’s was the obliged party, 
fell a victim to the rigour of the go- he was far less wamUy attached to 
vernmciit amidst the lamentations of ' Bacon, and *dr less delicate in his con- 
tho people. Buckingham, execrated duct towards Bacon, than Essex had 
hv the people, and solemnly dechtned a j been. 

j)ablic enemy by the representatives of To do the new favourite justice, he 
the people, fell by the hand of one of ^ riy exerted his iiidiicnce in behalf of 
the people, and \\ti8 lamented by none his illustrious friend. In 1616 Sir 
hut his master. Francis was sworn of the Privy 

The way in which the two favourites Council, and in March, 1617, on the 
acted towards Bacon was highly cha- retirement of Lord Brackley, wiis ap- 
racteristic, and may serve to illustrate pointed Keeper of the Great Seal, 
the old and true saying, that a man is On tlic seventh of May, the first day 
generally more inclined to feci kindly of term, he rode in state to Westminster 
towards one on whom he has conferred Hall, with the Lord Treasurer on his 
favours than towards one from whom right hand, the Lord Privy Seal on his 
he has received them. Essex loaded left, a long procession of students and 
Bacon with benefits, a id never thought ushers before him, and a crowd of 
that ho ha<l done enough. It seems peers, privy-councillors, and judges 
never to have crossed the mind of the following in his train. Having entered 
})owcrful and wealthy noble that the his court, he addressed the splendid 
poor barrister whom he treated with auditory in a grave and dignified 
such muniiiccnt kindness was not his speech, which proves . how well he 
equal. It was, we have no doubt, with understood those judicial duties which 
fHjrfect sincerity that the Earl declared he afterwards perfbnncd so ill. Even 
that he would willingly give his sister at that moment, the proudest moment 
jr daughter in marriage to Ids friend, of his life in the estimation of the vuj- 
He was in general more than suffi- gar, and, it may be, even in his own, 
eicntly sensible of his own merits; but ne cost back a look of lingering affcc- 
he did not sc im to know that he had tion towards those noble pursuits from 
ever deserved well of Bacon. On that which, as it seemed, he was about to 
cruel day when they saw each other be estranged. ** The depth of the iJirec 
for the last time at tlic bar of the Lords, long vacations,” said he, “ I would ro- 
Kssex taxed l.is prfidious friend with serve in some measure free from busi- 
unkindness and insincerity, hut never ness of estate, and for studies, arts, and 
with ingratitndc. Even in such a mo- sciences, to which of my own nature 1 
ment, more bitter than the bitterness am most inclined.” 
of deatli, that noble heart was too great The years during which Bacon held 

to vent itself in such a reproach. the Great Seal were among the darkest 

Vtllicns on the other hand, owed and most shameful in English history, 
mnch to llacon. When their acquaint- Every thing at home and abroad was 
auce began, Sir Francis was a man of mismanoipd. First came the exccu- 
mature ugc, of high station, and of tion of lialeigli, an act whicli, if done 
established fame as a politician, an in a proper inanacr, might liave been . 
iidvocate, and a writer. Villicrs was defensible, but whicli, under all the 
little more than a boy, a younger son circumstances, must Ik) considered as a 
of a house them of no great note. He ilastardly murder. Worse was behind! 
was but just entering on tlie career of the war of IBohemia, the suceesses of 
court favour; and none but the most Tilly and Sj^nola, the Palatinate con- 
disccrojng observers could as yet per- quered, the King's sou-in-Iaw an exile 
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the honte Aixstria Uommant on the 
Oontiaent, ^ FtateBtant religion and 
the liberties of the Germanic body 
trodden under foot. Meanwhile, the 
wavering and cowardly policy of Eng- 
land furnished matter of ridicule to all 
the nations of Europe. The love of 
peace which James professed would, 
oven when indulged to an impolitic 
excess, have been respectable, if it had 
proceeded from tenderness for his 
people. But the truth is, tliat, while 
he had nothing to spare for the defence 
of the natural allies of England, he re- 
sorted without scruple to the most 
illegal and oppressive devices, for the 
purpose of emibling Buckingham and 
Buckingham’s relations to outshine tlie 
ancient aristocracy of the realm. Be- 
nevolences wore exacted. Patents of 
monopoly were multiplied. All the 
resources which could have been em- 
ployed to replenish a beggared ex- 
chequer, at the close of a ruinous war, 
were put in motion during this season 
of ignominious peace. 

The vioes of the administration must 
he chiefly ascrilxid to the wcaluieas of 
the King and to the levity and violence 
of the favourite. But it is impossible 
to acquit the I^ord Kcci>er of idl shiirc 
in Ujc guilt. Pur tliosc odious patents, 
in particular, which passed the Great 
Seal while it was in his charge, he must 
held answerable. In the speech 
which ho maile on flrst taking his seat 
in his court, luj had pledged himself to 
discharge this important part of his 
functions with the greatest caution and 
impartiality. lie had declared tliat he 
** would walk in the light,” " that men 
should SCO that no particular turn or 
end led him, hut a gcueral rule.” Mr. 
Montagu wotdd have us believe that 
Ihicun acted up to these professions, 
and says that ** the power of the fa- 
vourite did iHoi deter the Lord Keepen' 
tVom staying igifntA and patents wl^n 
bk pul>& anty demanded this inter- 
position.” l>o^ Mr. Montagu consider 
patents of monopoly in good things? 
or does be moan to say that Bacon 
‘staid ©very patent of monoi>oly that 
came before him? Of all {intents in 
our hiotofy, the most disgraceful was 
that which was granted to Sir Qiks 


Monmesson, supposed to be the original 
of Jiiassinger’s Overreach, and to Sir 
Francis Michell, from whom Justice 
Greedy is supposed to have been drawn, 
for the exclusive manufacturing of gold 
and silver lace. The effect of this mo- 
nopoly was of course that the metal 
employed in the manufacture was adul- 
terated, to the great loss of the pubUc. 
But this was a trifle. The patentees 
were armed with powers as great as 
have ever been given to farmers of the 
revenue in the worst governed countries. 
They were authorise to search houses 
and to arrest interlopers; and these 
formidable powers were used for pur- 
poses viler tlian even those for which 
they were given, for the wreaking of 
old grudges, and for the corrupting of 
female chastity. Was not this a case 
in which pulilic duty demanded the 
interposition of the Lord Keeper? And 
did the Lord Keeper interpose ? He did. 
Uc wrote to inform^ the King, that he 
“ had considered of tlie fitness and con- 
venieney of tlie gold and silver thread 
liusiuess,” “ that it was convenient that 
it should be settled,” that he “ did con- 
ceive apparent likelihood that it would 
redound much to bis Majesty’s profit,*' 
that, therefore, “ it were good It were 
settled with all convenient s}>otid.” 
The meaning of all this was, that cer- 
tain of the house of Villiers were to go 
shares with Overreach iUld Greedy in 
the jilundcT of the j)iihUc. This was 
the way in which, when tlic favourite 
pressed for patents, lucrative to his re- 
lations and to his creatures, ruinous 
and vexatious to the body of the p^ple, 
the chief guardian of the laws inter- 
posed. Having assisted the patentees 
U> obtain this monopoly. Bacon assisted 
them also in the steps whieii they took 
for the purpose of guarding it. He 
committed several people to dose con- 
finement for disobeying his tynumical 
edict. It is needless to say more. Our 
readers arc now able to judge whether, 
in the maliar of patents. Bacon acted 
couformahty to his professions, or de- 
served the praise which his biographer 
baa bestowed on him. 

In his judicial cap^ity his conduct 
WQJ notl^rcprcheMilde. He suffered 
Bockingham to dictale many of his 
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docistmifi. Baconjknew aa well my fras^ of fcatoneto tiie £rst infinobce in 
man that a judge wfio liistens to private the empire, that he should have be- 
solicitations is a disgrace to hif post, stowed any serious thought on the prin- 
Hc had himself, before he was raised to ciples which ought to guide judicial de- 
the woolsack, represented this strongly cisions? Bacon was the ablest public 
to Viiliers, then just entering on Ws man then living in Europe. He was 
career. “ By no means,” said Sir hear sixty years old.. He had tliought 
Francis, in a letter of adv^co addressed much, and to good purpose, on the 
to tile young courtier, ** by no means be general principles of iaw. He had for 
you persuaded to interpwe yourself, many j^ears borne a part daily in the 
either by word or letter, in any cause admimstradon of justice. It was im- 
dejWiiding in any court of justice, nor possible that a man with a tithe of his 
suffer any great man to do it where you ; .sagacity and experience should not 
can hinder it. If it shoulil prevail, it j nave known that a judge who suffers 
i^erverts justice; but if the judge be so friends or patrons to dictate hfe de- 


just, and of such courage as he ought 
to be, as not to be inclined thereby, yet 
it always leaves a taint of suspicion 
behind it.” Yet he had not been Lord 
Keeper a month when Buckingham be- 
gan to interfere in Chancery suits; and 
Buckingham’s interference ■w'as, as 
might have been expected, successful. 

Mr. Montagu’s reflections on the 
excellent passage which wo have quoted 
above arc exceedingly amusing. “ No 
man,” gays he, “more deeply felt the 
evils which then existed of the inter- 
fere of the Crown and of states- 
men to influence judges. How beauti- 
fully did he admonish Buckingham, 
regardless as he proved of all admoni- 
tion!” We should be glad to know 
how it cam be ex|)ected that admoni- 
tion will b< iUgarded by him who re- 
ceives it, when it is altogether neglected 
by him who gives it. We do not de- 
fend Buckingham ; but what was his 
guilt to Bacon’s? Buckingham was 
young, ignorant, thoughtless, dizsy with 
*the rapidi^ of his ascent and the height 
of his position. That he fihould be 
eager to serve his relations, his flat- 
terers, his mistresses, that he should 
not fully apprehend the immense im- 
portauce of a pure administration of 
jnstiee, that lie should think more about 
those who were bound to bhn by pri- 
vate ties than about the public uiierest, 
all this was perfectly natural, and not 
ahogethcr tmpardonablc. Those who 
intrust a petulant, hot-Uooded, ill-in- 
lormed lad vith power, are more to 
blame than he for the mischief whidi 
he may do with it. Howcould it be ex- 
pected of a lively page, raised by a wild 


crees violates the plainest rules of duty. 
In fact, as we have seen, he knew this 
well : he expressed it admirably. Neither 
on this occasion nor on any other could 
his bad actions be attributed to any 
defect of the head. They sprang from 
quite a different cause. 

A man who stooped to render such 
services to others was not likely to be 
scrupulous as to the means by whitdi ho 
enriched himself. He and his depen- 
dents accepted large presents from per- 
sons who were engaged in Ghancety 
suits. Ihe amount of the plunder 
which he collected in this way it is im- 
possible to estimate. There can bo no 
doubt that ho received very mnch more 
than was proved 6ii his trial, though, it 
may be, less than was suspected by^ 
public. His enemies «ta^ his iUioit 
gains at a hundred thousand pounds. 
But this was probably an exi^eratkni. 

It w^as long before the da^ of’ reckon- 
ing arrived. Buring the mtinrval be- 
tween the second and third Fariiamcitts 
of James, the nation was absolutely 
govenied by the Crown. The pros- 
pects of ^ Lord Keeper were bright 
and serene. His great place rende^ 
the splcndoitr of his talents even moro 
conspeuous, and gave an additioiml 
charm to the serenity jof his temper, 
the courtesy of his manners, and tiic 
eloquence of hi^ edtiversation. The 
pillaged ioHor mi|^ mutter. The 
austere Puritan patriot might, in his 
retreat, grieve that one on wh^ Gad 
bad bes^wed without measure ah the 
abilities which qualify men to hdie flbe 
lead in great reforms should be found 
among the adherents of the worst 
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iibnscfl. But the mnrmurs of the suitor 
and the lamentations of the patriot had 
scarcely any avenne to the ears of the 
powerful The King, and the minister 
who was the King’s master, smiled on 
their illustrious flatterer. The whole 
<jrowd of courtiers and nobles sought 
his favour with emulous eagerness. Men 
wit and learning hailed with delight 
the elevation of one who had so signally 
shown that a man of profound learning 
and of brilliant wit might understand, 
far better than any plodding dunce, the 
art of thriving in the world. 

Once, and but once, this course of 
prospenty was for a moment inter- 
rupted. It would seem that even 
Bacon’s brain was not strong enough 
bear without some discomposure the 
inebriating effect of so much good for-, 
tune. For some time after his (?leva- 
tion, he showed himself a little wanting 
in that wariness and sclf-eoiimiand to 
which, more than even to his transcen- 
dent talents, his elevation was to be 
ascribed, lie was by no means a good 
hater. The temperature of his revenge, 
like that of his gratitude, wsis scarcely 
ever more than lukewarm. But there wu.s 
one person whom ho had long regarded 
with an animosity wliieh, though stu- 
diously suppressed, was perhaps the 
stronger for the sujipression. ITie in- 
sults and injuries which, when a young 
man struggling into note and profes- 
sional practice, he had received from 
Sir Edward Coke, were such as might 
move the most placable nature to re- 
sentment. About the time at which 
Bacon received the Seals, Coke had, 
on account of his contumacious resist- 
ance to the royal pleasure, been de- 
prived of his scat in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and had ever since languished 
in retinimcnt. But Coke’s opposition 
to the Court, we fear, was the effect not 
of good princi|>les, but of n bad temper, 
rervorse and testy as he was, he wanted 
true fortitude and dignity of character. 
His obstinacy, unsupported by virtuous 
motive^ was not proof agidnst disgrace. 
He solicited a reconeiliation will) the 
favourite, and his solicitations were 
successful Sir Jolm Villiers, the 
brother of Buckingham, was looking 
out for a rich wiiie. Coke had a lai^jc 


fortune and an unmarried daughter. 
A bargain tvas •'struck. But laidy 
Coke, the lady whom twenty years 
before Essex had wooed on behalf of 
Bacon, would not hear of the match. 
A violent and scandalous family quar- 
rel followed. The mother carried the 
girl away V stealth. The father pur- 
sued them, and regained possession of 
his daughter by force. Tlie King was 
then in Scotland, and Buckingham 
had attended him thither. Bacon was 
during their absence at the head of 
affairs in England. He felt towards 
Coke as much malevolence as it was in 
his nature to feel towards any body. 
His wisdom had been laid to sleep by 
prosperity. In an evil hour he deter- 
mined to interfere in the disputes which 
[agitated his enemy’s household. He 
declared for the wife, countenanced the 
Attorney- General in filing an informa- 
tion in the Star Chamber against the 
husband^ and wrote letters to the King 
and the favourite against the proposed 
marriage. The strong language which 
he used in those letters shows that, saga- 
cious as he was, he did not quite know 
his place, and that he was not fully 
acqiiaintc^d with the extent either of 
Buckingham’s power, or of the aliange 
which the possession of that power had 
produced in Buckingham’s character. 
He soon had a lesson which he never for- 
got The favourite received the news of 
the Lord Keeper’s interference with feel- 
ings of the most violent resentment, and 
made the King even more angry chan 
himself. Bacon’s eyes were at once 
opened to his error, and to all its possible 
consequences. He had been elated, if no! 
intoxicated, by greatness. The shock 
sobered him in an instant He was all 
himself again. He apologised sub- 
missively for his interference. He 
directed the Attorney-General to stop 
the proceedings against Coke. He 
sent to tell Lady Coke that he could 
do nothing fur her. He announced to 
both the families that he was dcsirou^ 
to promote the connection. Having 
given these proofs of contrition, he 
ventured to present himself before* 
Buckingham. But the young upstart 
did not thiiA that he had yet suffi- 
ciently humbled an old man who had 
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been hk iHend tad benefactor, who 
was the higheet civil fUnctionaiy in the 
realm, and the most eminent mrn of 
letters of the world4 It is said tliat on 
two sncccssive days Bacon repaired to 
Buckingham's house, that on two suc- 
cessive days he was suffered to remain 
in an antechnmber amor\g footboys, 
seated on an old wooden box, with the 
Great 8cal of Er gland at his side; and 
that when at length he was admitted, 
he duog himself on ihe 0oor, kissed the 
favourite’s foot, an d vowed never to rise 
till he was forgiven. Sir Anthony Wel- 
don, on whose authority this story rests, 
is likely enough to have exaggeruted the 
Tiieanne.8S of Bacon and the insolence 
of Buckingham. But it is difficult to 
imagine that so circumstantial a nur- 
iiitivc, written by a person who avers 
that he was present on the occasion, 
can he wholly without foundation ; 
and, unhappily, there is little in the 
( hfiracter either of the favourite or of 
the Lord Keeper to make the narrative 
improbable. It is certain that a recon- 
ciliation took place on terms humiliat- 
ing TO Bicon, who never more ven- 
ture 1 to c! OSS any purjx/sc of any l>ody 
who l>ore the name of Villiers. lie put 
:i strong en»b on those angry pjissions 
which had for the lirst time in his life 
mastered his pru*’enco. He went 
through the forms of a reconciliation 
w ith Coke, and did -his best, by seeking 
opportuniuci of paying little civilities, 
and byavoi'hng all that could produce 
collision, to tunc the uritameablc fero- 
city of his old enemy. 

In the main, however, Bjicon’s life, 
while he hclu the Great Seid, w;\a, in 
ouiwiml appearance, most enviable. In 
London he lived with great dignity at 
York House, the venerable mansion 
of his father. Here it was that, in 
•T.ujuary, 1620, he celebrated his en- 
trance into his sixtieth year amidst a 
splendid circle of friends. He had then 
exchanged the appidlation of KecfMjr 
for the higher title of Chancellor. Ben 
was one of the party, and 
wrote on the occasion some of the hap- 
piest of his nigged rhymes. All things, 
he letls os, seemed to smile about the 
old house, ” the fire, the wine, the men.*' 
The spectacle of the accomplished host* 
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after a life marked by no great disaster, 
entered on a green old age, in the en- 
joyment of riches, power, high honours, 
undiminished mental activity, and vast 
literary reputation, mode a strong im- 
pression on the poet, if we may judge 
fi^m those well-known lines : 

** England’s high Chancellor, the destined 
heir, 

In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair, 

Whose even thread the Fates spin round 
and full 

Out of their choicest and their whitest 
wool.” 

# 

In tho intervals of rest which Bacon’s 
political and judicial! functions af- 
forded, he was in the habit of retiring 
to Gorhambury. At that place his 
business was literature, and his fa- 
vourite amusement gardening, which 
in one of his most interesting Essays 
ho calls “ the purest of human plea- 
sures.” In his magnificent grounds he 
erected, at a cost of ten thousand 
pounds, a retreat to which he repaired 
when ho wished to avoid all visitors, 
and to devote himself wholly to study. 
On such occasions, a few young men 
of distinguished talents were sometimcH 
the companions of his retirement; end 
among them his quick eye soon dis- 
cerned tlic superior abilities of Thomas 
Hobbes. It is not probable, however, 
that ho fully appreciated the powers of 
his disciple, or foresaw the vast in- 
fluence, both for good and for evil, 
which that most vigorous and acute 
of human intellects was destined to 
exercise on the two succeeding gene- 
rations. 

In January, 1621, Bacon had reached 
the zenith of his fortunes. Ho had 
just published the Novum Organum ; 
and that extraordinary book had di awn 
forth the warmest expressions of admira- 
tion from the ablest men in Europe. 
lie had obtained honoufy of a widely 
different kind, but perhaps not less 
valued by him. He had been created 
Baron Vcniiara. He had 8ul)s<iqucntly 
been raised to the higher dignity of 
Viscount St. Albans. His ])atent was 
drawn in the most ftattering terms, 
and the Prince of Wales sign^ it os a 
witness. The ceremony of itivosdtnre 
was performed with great state at 
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Thisobalds, luul Buckingliain condes- 
cended to be one of the chief actors. 
Posterity hats fdit that the greatest of 
English philosophers could derive no 
accession of dignity from any title 
which James could bestow, and, in de- 
dance of the royal letters patent, has 
obstinately refused to degrade Francis 
Bacon into Viscount St. Albans. 

In a few weeks was signally brought 
to the tost the value of those objects 
for which Bacon had sullied his in- 
tegrity, had resigned his independence, 
iiud violated the most sacred obliga- 
tions of frntindidiip and gratitude, had 
flattered the worthless, had persecuted 
the innocent, had tampered with judges, 
had tortured prisoners, had plundered 
suitors, had wasted on paltry intrigues 
all the powers of the most oxquisitcl}^ 
constructed intellect that has ever been 
bestowed on any of the children oi’ 
men. A sudden and terrible reverse 
was at hand. A Parliament had been 
summoned. After six years of silence 
the voice of the nation was again to be 
heard. Only three days after the 
pageant which w'os performed at Theo- 
balds in honour of Bacon, the Houses 
met. 

Want of money Jiad, as usual, in- 
duced the King to convoke his Pcrclia- 
nieiit. It may be doubted, however, 
'>vhether, if he or his ministers had been 
at all aware of the state of public feel- 
ing, they would not have tried any ex- 
jiedient, or borne with any inenn- 
vcnionce, rather than have ventiu'od to 
face the deputies of a justly exas- 
perated nation. But they did not dis- 
oem those times. Indeed almost all 
the political blunders of James, and of 
his more unfortunate son, arose from 
one great error. During the fifty years 
whi<m preceded the Long Parliament a 
great and ]progres»iv€ change was 
taking place in the public mind. The 
nature and eattent of this change was 
not in the least understood by eidier of . 
the first two Kings of the House of 
Btmut, or by any of Btclr advisers. 
That the nation beeatuc more and more 
discontented every year, that every 
House of Comiiiioiis was more uiima- 
iiageabla than that whiehliad jireeeded 
it, were facta whidli it was imposs^ 
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not to perceive. But the Coixrt could 
not understand *ivhy these things were 
so. The Court could not see that the 
English people and the English Go- 
vernment, though they might once 
have been well suited to each other, 
were suited to each other no longer; 
that the iiption had outgrown its old 
institutions, was every day more un- 
easy midcr them, was pressing against 
them, and would soon burst through 
them. The alarming phaenomcna, the 
existence of which no sycophant could 
deny, were ascribed to every cause 
except the true one. “In ‘my first 
Parliament,” said James, “I was a 
novice. In my next, there was a kind 
of beasts called undertakers,” and so 
forth. In the third Pfirliament he 
could hardly be called a novice, and 
those beasts, the undertakers, did not 
exist. Yet his third Parliament gave 
him more trouble than cither the first 
or the setjond. 

The Parliament had no sooner met 
than the House of Commons proceeded, 
in a temperate and respectful, but most 
determined manner, to discuss the 
public grievances. Their first attacks 
were <lirected against those odious 
patents, under cover of whicli Buck- 
ingham and Ills creatures had pillaged 
and oppressed the nation. The vigour 
with which tljcse proceedings were 
conducted spread xli^ay through the 
Court. Buckingham thought himself 
in danger, and, in his ala^ had re- 
course to an adviser who had lately 
iicquired considerable influence over 
him, Wilhams, Dean of Westminster. 
This person had. already been of great 
use to the favourite in a veiy deUcate 
matter. Buckingham had set his heart 
on marrying Lady Catlierine Maipiefs, 
daughter and heiress of the Eiud of 
Eutland. But the difiiculties were 
great. Tka Earl was haughty and 
impracticable, and the young lady was 
a C&tholic. Williams soothed thi‘ 
pride of the father, and found argu 
meuts which, for a time at le^ 
quieted the cousaenoe of tlie daughter. 
For these services he had been re- 
warded ViBi considerable preienBeost 
in the Church; and he was now rapidly 
rhiiog to the same place in the regard 
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been occupied bj Bacon. 

Williams was ozie of those whvy are 
wiser for others than for thefnselves. 
His own public life was unfortunate, 
and was made unfortunate by his 
strange want of judgment and self- 
command at several important con- 
junctm'cs. But tlie counsel which he 
gave on thk occasion showed no want 
of worldly v/isdom. He advised the | 
favourite to abandon all thoughts of 
defending the inooo] lolies, to find some 
Ibrcign embassy for his brother Sir 
Edward, who was deeply iiiiplioated 
in the villanies of Mompes'^on, and to 
leave the other offenders to the justice 
of Parlianiont, Buckingham received 
this advice with the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and declared 
that a load had been lifted frotn his 
heart. He then repaired with WiiliaiiKs 
to the royal presence. They found the 
King engaged in errncst consultation 
with Prince Charles. The i)lan of 
operations proposed by the Idean was 
fully discussed, and approved in all its 
j^artH. 

Tue fii.'t victims whom the Court 
abandoned to th(' vengeanco of the 
Commons were Sir Giles Mompcison 
and Sir Francis MicIielL It was ijoinc 
time before Bacon began to entertain. 
jiTiy apprehensions. His talents and 
his addie.sb gave him gi'eat induenoe in 
the hou%(‘ f which he htid lately be- 
come a member, as indeed they must 
have done in any assembly. In the 
Hous 2 of' Commons he had many per- 
sonal friendf and many warm admirers. 
But at length, alK>ut six weeks after 
the meeting of ParluKnent, the storm 
burst. 

A committee of the lower House liad 
l*een appointed to inquire into the 
‘‘t'-ie of the Courts of Justice. On the 
lifteenth of March the chairman of that 
comruittee. Sir Roliert Philips, member 
for Bath, r<.‘ported that great abuses 
h.ul been discovexed. “Ihe person,** 
mid he, ^against w^hom these things 
alleged is no less than the ]x>rd 
Chancellor, r. man so endued with all 
both of nature and art, as that 1 
will say no moie of him, being not 
able to any enoiii^.’’ Sir Eobert then 


proceeded to state, in tbe most tempe- 
rate manner, the nature of the char^ 
A person of the name of Aubrey had a 
case depending in Chancery. He had 
been almost ruined by law expenses, 
and his patience had been exhausted 
by the delays of the court He received 
a hint from some of the hangers-on of 
Uic Chancel] 'ir that a present of one 
j hundred j>ounds would expedite mat- 
ters. The poor man had not the sum 
rcc uired. However, having found out 
a usurer who accommodated him with 
it at high int rost, he carried it to York 
House. The Chancellor took tbe 
money, and his dependents assured the 
suitor that all would go right. Aubrey 
w'aa, however, disappointed ; for, after 
considerable delay, ** a killing decree*’ 
was pronounced against him. Another 
suitor of the name of Egerton coan- 
plaincd that ho had been induced by 
two of the Chancellor’s jackals to make 
his Lordship a present of four hundred 
pounds, and that, nevertheless, he had 
not been able to obtain a decree in his 
favour. The evidence to these facts 
was overwhelming. Bacon’s friends 
could only entreat tlie House to sps- 
pend its judgment, and to send up the 
case to the Lords, in a form less of- 
fensive than an impeachment. 

On the nineteenth of March tbe 
King sent a message to the Commons, 
expressing his deep remret that so emi- 
nent a person as the Chancellor should 
be suspected of misconduct. His Ma- 
jesty declared that he had no widh to 
screen the guilty from justice, and pro- 
posed to appoint a new kind of tribunal 
consisting of eighteen commissioBers, 
who might be chosen from among the 
membets of the two Houses, to investi- 
gate the matter. The Commons were 
not disposed to depart from their re- 
gular course of nroceeding. On the 
same day they hdd a conference with 
the Iior(K aiid delivered in the heads 
of the accusation against the Chancel- 
lor. At to conference Bacon was not 
present. Overwhelmed with shame, 
and remorse, and abandoned by aU* 
those in whom he had weakly put hie 
trust, be had Aut himself up in his 
chamber torn the eyes of men. The 
dejeetkm nf his mind soon dasordmd 
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k:s body. Buckingham, who visited 
him by the ICing’s order, “ found his 
Lordship vciy sick and hcav}\” It 
appears, from a pathetic letter which 
the unhapj)y man addressed to the 
Peers on the day of the conference, 
that he neither expected nor wished to 
survive his disgrace. During several 
days he remained in his bed, refusing 
to see any human being. He passion- 
ately told his attendants to leave him, 
lo forget him, never again to name his 
name, never to remember that there 
had been suclji a man in the world. In 
the meantime, fresh instances of cor- 
ruption were every day brought to the 
knowledge of his accusers. The num- 
ber of charges rapidly increased from 
two to twenty-tliree. The Lords en- 
tered on the investigation of the case 
with laudable alacrity. Some wit- 
nesses were cxaTuined at the bar of the 
House. A select committee was ap- 
pointed to take the depositions of 
(»thcrs; and the inquiry was rapidly 
proceeding, when on the twenty-sixth 
of March, the King adjourned the 
Parliament for three weeks. 

This measure revived Bacon’s hopes. 
He made the most of his short respite. 
He attempted to work on the feeble 
mind of the King. He appealed to all 
the strongest feelings of James, to his 
fears, to his vanity, to his high notions 
of prerogative. Would the Solomon 1 
of the age commit so gross an error as 
' to encourngc the encroaching spirit of] 
J*drliaincnts ? Would God’s anointed, j 
accountable to God alone, pay homage I 
to the clamorous multitude ? ** Those,” 
exchiimod Bacon, ** who now strike at 
the Chanrcllor will soon strike at the 
Crown. 1 am the first sacrifice. I 
wish I niav ho the last,” But all his 
<‘loiinnncc and address were cmplrwed 
in vain. Indeed, whatever Mr. irfon- 
lagu may suty, wo are finnly convinced 
that it was not in the King’s power to j 
save Bacon, without having recourse j 
to measui*es which would have con- 
• vulsed the realm. The Crown had not 
sufficient infiucncc over the Parlia- 
ment to prt>curc an acquittal in so clear 
a case of gntlt. And to dissolve a 
ParUameut which is univenally al)ow#d 
to have been one of the best Parlia- 
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ments that ever i^at, which bad acted 
liberally and respectfully towards the 
Sovereign, and which enjoyed in the 
highest degree the favour of the people, 
only in order to stop a grave, tempe- 
rate, and constitutional inquiry into 
the personal integrity of the lirst judge 
in the kingdom, would have been a 
measure more scandalous and absurd 
than any of those which were the ruin 
of the House of Stuart. Such a mea- 
sure, while it would have lleen as fatal 
to the Chancellor’s honour as a convic- 
tion, would have endangered Ihe very 
existence of tlie monarchy. The King, 
acting by the advice of Williams, very 
properly refused to engage in a dan- 
gerous struggle w'ith his people, for the 
purpose of saving from legal condem- 
nation a minister whom it was impos- 
sible to save Irom dishonour. He 
advi.sed Bacon to plead guilty, and 
promised to do all in his power to 
mitigate the ])unisliment. Mr. Mon- 
tagu is exceedingly angry with James 
on this account. But though we are, 
in general, very little ine!ii|ed to ad- 
mire that Prince's conduct, wo really 
think that his advice was, under all 
the circumstances, the best advice tluit 
. could have been given. 

On the seventeenth of April the 
Houses reassembled, and the Lords re- 
sumed their inquiries into the abuses 
of the Court of Clianccry. On tin^ 
twenty-second, Bacon addressed to the 
Peers a letter, which tne Prince of 
Woles condescended to deliver. In 
this artful and pathetic composition, 
the Chancellor acknowledged his guilt 
in guarded and general terms, and, 
while acknowledging, endeavoured to 
palliate it. This, however, was not 
thought sufficient by his judges. 'Ibey 
required a more particular confession, 
and sent him a copy of the charges. 
On the thirtieth, he delivered a paper 
in which he admitted, with few and 
unimportant reservations, the truth of 
the accusations brought against Jiim, 
and threw himself entirel}' ou the mercy 
of his {>ocr8. ** Upon advised conside- 
ration of the charges,” said he, ** des- 
cending into my own conscience, and 
calling xny memory to account so far 
as t am able, 1 do plainly and ioge* 
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nuoitsly coTife98 that I am guilty of cor- 
ruption, and do renounce all defence/* 

The Lords came to a resolution that 
the Chancellor's confession appeared 
to be full and ingenuous, and sent a 
committee to inquire of him whether it 
was really subscribed by himself. The 
deputies, among whom wa^Southamp- 
ton, the common friend, many years 
before, of Bacon and Essex, performed 
their duty with great delicacy. Indeed 
Uio agonies 0 such a mind and the de> 
gradation oi such a niune might well 
have softened thi' most obdurate na- 
tures. My Ijords,” said Bacon, “ it 
is my act, my hand, my heart. I be- 
seech your Ix)rdiihips to be merciful to 
a broken roed.” They withdrew; and 
he again retired to his chamber in the 
deepest dejection. The next day, the 
sergeant-at-arms and the usher of the 
House of Lords came to conduct him 
to Westminster Hall, where sentence 
was to be pronounced. But they found 
him so unwell that he could not leave 
his bed ; and this excuse for his ab- 
sence was readily accepted. In no 
quarter docs there appear to have been 
the siuallcft desire to add to his hu- 
miliation. 

The sentence was, however, severe — 
the more severe, no doubt, because the 
Lords knew that it .vould not be exe- 
cuted, and th.at they had an excellent 
opportunity of exhibiting, at small cost, 
the inflexibility of their justice, and 
their abhon cnee of corruption. Bacon 
was cendemned to jiay a finp of forty 
thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned 
in the ?.’owcr daring the King's })lcasnre. 
He was declared incapable of iiolding ^ 
any oflice in the State or of sitting in 
Parliament ; and he was banished for ' 
life from the verge of Uio court. In 
such misery and shame ended that long 
career of worldly wisdom and worldly 
prosperity. 

Even at this pass Mr. Montagu does 
not desert his hero. He seems indeed 
to think that the attachment of an edi- 
tor ought to be as devoted as that of 
Mr. li^Kirc's lovers; and cannot con- 
ceive what bio^jtaphy was made for, 

^ •'if’tis not thesame 

Tiiioagb joy and thrmigh torment, through 
glory and shaui^ 


Ho assures ns that Bacon was in&ooent» 
tliat he had the means of making a per* 
fectly satisfactory defence, that when 
•* he plainly and ingenuously confessed 
that he was guilty of corruption,” and 
when he afterwards solemnly affirmed 
that bis confession was **his act, his 
hand, his heart,*' he was telling a great 
lie, and that he refrained from bringing 
forward proofs of his innocence, be- 
cause he durst not disobey the King 
and the favourite, who, for their own 
h i fish objects, pressed him to plead 
guilty. 

Now, in the first place, there is not 
the smallest reason to believe that, if 
James and Buckingham had thought 
that Bacon had a good defence, they 
wouhlliave prevented him from making 
it. What conceivable motive had 
thc 3 * for doing so ? Mr. Montagu 
perpetually repeats that it was their 
intei-cst to sacrifice Bacon. But he 
overlooks an obvious distinction. It 
was their interest to sacrifice Bacon on 
the supposition of his guilt; but not on 
the supposition of his innocence. James 
was very properly unwilling to run the 
risk of protecting his Chancellor against 
the Parliament. But if the Chancellor 
had been able, by force of argument, 
to obtain an acquittal from the Parlia- 
ment,^ wo have no doubt that both the 
King and Villiers would have heartily 
rejoiced. They would have rejoiced, 
not merely on account of their friend- 
ship for Bacon, which seems, however, 
to have l>cen as sincere as most friend- 
ships of that sort, but on selfish 
grounds. Nothing could have strength- 
ened the government more than such a 
victory. Tlio King and the favourite 
abandoned the CUancclKjr because they 
were unable to avert his disgrace, and 
unwilling to share it. Mr. Monta^ 
mistakes effect for cause. Ho thinly 
that Bacon did not prove his innocence, 
bccau.so he was not supported by the 
Court. The truth evidently is that 
the Court did not venture to support 
Bacon, because he could not ;>rove bis 
innocence. 

.f\gain, it seems strange that Mr. 
Montagu should not ^wreeive tliat, 
wh^c attempting to vindicate Bacon's 
reimtation, m is really casting cm it the 
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I# aspogiiaiM. ^ imimtes 
to Ilk idol a degree of meanness and 
dqirayitf more l^bsome than judicial 
eosniqpliGn melf. A corrupt judge may 
lia»re many good qualities. But a man 
wh% txi please a powerful patron, so- 
iem^y declares himself guilty of cor- 
ruption when he knows himself to be 
innocent, must be a monster of servility 
and impudence. Bacon was, to say 
notliing of his highest claims to resjject, 
a gentleman, a nobleman, a scholar, a 
statesman, a man of the first consi- 
deration in society, a man far advanced 
in years. Is it possible to believe that 
such a man would, to gratify any Ifu- 
man being, irreparably ruin lus o\vn 
character by his own act? Imagine a 
grej^-headed judge, full of years and 
honours, owning with tears, with pa- 
thetic assurances of his penitence and 
of his sincerity, that he has been guilty 
of shameful malpractices, rcT^eatcdly 
asseverating the truth of liis confession, 
subscribiag it with his own hand, sub- 
mitting to conviction, receiving a hu- 
miliating sentence and acknowledging 
its justice, and all this when he has it 
in hk power to show that his conduct 
has been irreproachable! The thing is 
incredible. But if we admit it to l>e 
true, what must we think of such a 
man, if indeed he deserves the name of 
man, who thinks anything that kings 
and minions can bestow more jirecious 
than honour, or anything that they can 
iufiict more terrible than infamy? 

Of this most disgraceful imputation 
wo Mly acquit Bacon. He had no de- 
fence; and Mr. Montagnas atiectionate 
attempt to make a defence for him has 
altogether failed. 

iW grounds on which Mr. Montagu 
rests the case are two; the first, that the 
taking of presents was usual, and, what 
be seems to consider as the same thing, 
not dkereditablc; the second, that these 
presents wnre not taken as tribes. 

Mr. Montagu brings forward many 
faels m support of his first proposition. 
He is not content with showing that 
many Engllsli judges formerly recci^vd 
gills from suitors, but collects shiiilar 
instances ftom Ibreign nations and an- 
cjeM tees. Ho gosi hade to the com- 
mimwealllm of Gmeo, and attoasins to 


press into hk service a line of Heraor 
and a sentence of Blutarch, which, we 
fear, will hardly serve hi«» torn. The 
gold of which Homer speaks wcvS not 
intended to fee the judges, hut wa^ 
paid into court for th» benefit of the 
successful litigant ; and the gratuities 
which Perioles, as Plutarch st^es, dis- 
tributed among the members of the 
Athenian tribunals, were legal wages 
paid out of the public revenue. We 
can supply Mr. Montagu mth passages 
much more in point Hesi^, who, 
like poor Aubrey, had a “ killing de- 
cree made against him in tile Chan- 
cery of Ascra, forgot decorum so fur 
that he ventured to designate the 
learned persons who presided in that 
court, as fi(uri\^as bcapotpdyovs. Plu- 
tarch and Diodorus have handed down 
to the latest ages the respectable name 
of Anytus, the son of Anthemion, the 
first defendant who, eluding all the 
safogujirds which the ingenuity of 
Solon ccmld devise, succeeded in cor- 
ruptiiig a bench of Athenian judges. 
Wc are indeed so far from grudging 
Mr. Montagu the aid of Greece, that 
we will give him Rome into the bar- 
gain. We acknowledge that the ko- 
nourahlc senators who tried -^VeiTcs 
received presents which were worth 
more titan tlic fec-simplc of York 
House and Gorhambury together, and 
that the no Itiss honourable senators 
and knighta who }>rofessed to believe 
in the alibi of Clodius obtained marks 
stall more pttraordinary of the esteem 
and gratitude of the defendant. In 
sliort, we are ready to admit that, be- 
fore Bacon^s time, and in Bacon's time, 
judges were in the habit of receiving 
gifts from suitors. 

But is thk a defence ? Wc think 
not. The robhories of Cacus and Ba- 
rabbaa are no apology for those of 
'Purpin. The conduct of the tw'o men 
of Belial who swore away the life of 
Naboth has never been cited as an ex- 
cuse for tho perjuries of Oates and 
Dangerheld. Mr. Montagu has con- 
fooiKled two things which it is neces- 
sary carcfolly to distingukh frmn cad: 
other, if we wish to form a correct 
judgment of the characters of men of 
other countiies and oibar times. That 
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innnioiEal action & paxticnlar 

society, generally con»i<i«red as inno- 
cent, is a good plea for an indiviuual 
wiio, being one of that socif'ty, and 
liaring adopted the notions which pre- 
vail among his neighbooi'S, commits 
that action. Bnt the circumstanee that 
a great many people are ird the habit 
of committing immoral actions is no 
plea at all. Wc should think it nnjnst 
tr call St. Louis a wicked man, be- 
canec in an'^ngc in which toleration 
was generally regarded as a siu^ be 
persecuted heretics. We should think 
it unjust to call Cowper’s friend, John 
Newton, a hyjwcrite and monster, be- 
cause at a time when the slave-trade 
was commonly considered by the most 
respectable people as an innocent and 
beneficial traffic, he went, largely pro- 
vided wkh hymn-books and handcuffs, 
on a Guinea voyage. But the circum- 
stance diat Uicre arc twenty thousand 
thieves in Loiulou is lo excuse for a 
fellow who is caught breaking into a| 
shop. No mun is to be blamed for not I 
making discoveries in morality, forj 
not finding out that something which.; 
every Iwiy else thinks to bo good is i 
really bad. Buty if a man does tluifc 
which he mid all around him know to 
l>e bad, it is no excuse for him that 
many others have done the same. We 
should be ubbamed of spending so 
much tee in pointing out sv clear a 
diitinction, b* v that Mr. Montagu seems 
aUogetSicr to ^vorlook it 
Now, to apply these principles to the 
case before us; let Mr, Montagu prove 
that, in Baco i’s age, the practices for 
which Bacon was punished wen* gene- 
rally considered as innocent, and wc 
admit that he has made out his point. 
B<it this wo defy him to do. That 
those practices were common we admit; 
ljut tey were common just as all 
wickedness to which there is strong 
temptation always was and always wifi 
be common. They were common just 
as thdfl, cheating, pM’tjury. adultoiyhave 
always been common. ITiey were com- 
mon, not because people did not know 
witat was rignt, but because people 
lifend to do what was wrong. They 
were eommoo, though prohibited by law. 
They were common, though condimnod 


am 

by public opinion. They wore &om- 
mon, because in that age law and 
public opinion united bad not sufficient 
force to restrain the greediness of 
powierful and unprincipled magis- 
trstes. They were common, as every 
crime will be' common when the gain 
to which it leads is great, and the 
•hance of panishment smalL But, 
though common, they were universally 
allowed to be altogether unjustifiable ; 
cIio) were in the highest degree odious; 
a 1, though many were guilty of theln, 
none had the luidocity publicly to avow 
and defsmi them. 

Wc could give a thousand proofii 
that the opinion then enter^aiued con- 
cerning these practices was such as wo 
have described. But we will content 
ourselves with calling a single witness, 
honest Hugh Latimer. His sermons, 
preached more than seventy years be- 
fore the inquiiy into Bacon’s conduct, 
abound with the sharpest invectives 
against those very practices of which 
B^on was guilty, jmd which, as Mr. 
Montagu seems to think, nobody ever 
considered as blamable till Bacon was 
punished for them. We could easily 
fill twenty pages with the homely, but 
just and forcible rhetoric of the brave 
old bishop. Wc shall select a few 
passages us fair specimens, and no 
more than fair specimens, of the rest 
“ Ontnes diligunt munera. They all 
love bribes. Bribery is a princely kind 
of thieving. They will be waged by « 
the rich, either to give sentence against 
the poor, or to put off the poor man’s 
cause. This it the noble theft of 
princes and magistrates. They are 
brilw-takers. Nowadays they call them 
gentle rewards. Let them leave their 
colouring, and call them by their 
Christian name — bribes.” And agai n ; 

*• Coinbyses was a great emperor, such 
another as our master ia He' had 
many lord-deputies, lord-presidents, and 
lieutenants under him. It is a great 
while ago since I read the history. It 
chanced he had under him, in one of 
his dominions, a briber, a giB-takery a 
gratifier of rich men; he followed gifbi 
as fast as he that followed the pudding, 
a handmaker in his office to nmke his 
son a great man, as te old saying Ist 
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B/qmy is the child whose father goeth 
t4} UJO devil The cry of the poor 
widow came to the emperor’s ear, and 
catised him to flay the judge guick, and 
laid hk skin in the chair of judgment, 
that all judges that should give judg- 
ment afterwards should sit in the same 
skin. Surely it was a goodly sign, a 
goodly monument, the sign of the 
judge’s skin. I pray God we may once 
see th(3 sk irj i n England.” “ I am sure,” 
says he, in another sermon, “ this is 
saafa in/brnt\ the right way to hell, to 
he covetous, to take bribes, and per- 
vert justice. If a judge ^ould ask 
me the w ay to hell, I would show him 
this way. First, let him be a covetous 
man; let his heart be poisoned with 
covetousness. Then let him go a little 
furtlicr and take bribes; and, lastly, 
pervert judgment. Lo, here is the 
mother, and the daughter, and the 
daughter’s daughter. Avarice is the 
mother : she brings forth bribe-taking, 
and bribe-taking perverting of judg- 
ment. Thens lacks a fourth thing 
to make up the mess, which, so help 
me God, if 1 were judge, should be 
hangum tuum^ a Tyburn tippet tO tpke 
with him ; an it were the bulge of the 
King’s Bench, my Ix)rd Chief Judge 
of Knglfuid, yea, ati it were niy’lxjrd 
Chaiujelior hiinsclf, to Tyburn with 
him.” We will (inote but one more 
pasjuigc. “ He that took the silver 
iuudn and ewer for a bribe, thinketh 
that it will never come out. But he 
may now know that 1 know it, and 1 
know it not nhifle; then; mure beside 
me that know it. Oh, briber and 
bribery! Uc was never a gtjod man | 
that will »«> take bribes. Nor can I 
l»elicve that be that is a briber will Ik* 
a gooil justice,' It will never l)c nicrry 
in Knglnntl till we have the skins of 
sneli. For what iicedeth bribing where 
men do ihcir things uprightly?” 

This was nut Uie language of a great 
philosoplMjr who hotl mail© iiew dis- 
coveries ill and poUticul scient'e. 
It was the talk of a plain man, 
who sprang IVoni the iMWiy of the people, 
w’lio sym{iatliitk:d rtmngiy with tlK*ir 
wants and their IWliugs, mul who 
boldly attCi'iitil their of^nious. It was 
iKi acoottui of the fearkii wsgr hi 


which 8t(mt»heai;^d old Hugh exfkNies 
the misdeeds of men in ennino tippets 
and gold collars, that the Londoners 
cheered him, as he walked down the 
Strand to preach at Whitehall, strag- 
gled foi; a touch of his gown, and 
bawled, “Have at them, Father 
Latimer.” *- It is plain, from the pas- 
sages whidi we have quoted, and from 
fifty others which we might quote, that, 
long before Bacon was born, the ac- 
cepting of presents by a judge was 
known to be a wicked and shameful 
act, that the fine words under, which it 
was the fashion to veil such corrupt 
practtices were even then seen through 
by the common people, that the dis- 
tinction on which Mr. Montagu insists 
between compliments and bribes was 
even then laughed at as a mere colour- 
ing. Tfiere may be some oratorical 
exaggeration in what Latimer says 
about the Tyburn tippet and the sign 
of the judge’s skin ; but the fact that 
he ventured to use such ex)»rcssion8 is 
amply sufficient to prove that the gift 
taking judges, the receivers of silver 
I basins atul ewers, were regarded as 
such pests of the commonwealth that a 
venerable divine might, without any 
breach of Christian charity, publicly 
I pray to Cod for their detection and 
! llicir condign punishment. 

Mr. Montagu tells us, most justly, 
that wc ought not to transfer the 
opinions of bur ago to a former age. 
But be has himself conimiltcd a gw^ater 
error than that against wiiich he has 
cautioned his readers. Without any 
evidence, nay, in the fficc of the 
strongest evidence, he fiscriltcs to the 
j fx*oplc ut a former age a set ot‘ opinions 
I which no people ev held. But any 
I hypothesis is in his view more probable 
than that Bacon should have been a 
dishonest man. W'c hnnly believe 
that, if papers were to be discovered 
which shouiil irresistibly pn»vc that 
Bacon was concemrd in the joisoning 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, Mr. Montagu 
Would idl os that, at tho beginning of 
the aewntetmth century, it was not 
thought improper in a man to put ar- 
senic into tile broth of ids friends, mitd 
tluil we ought to blame, not Bacon, bm 
the Ofe in which he live l 
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Bnt why shonM wwhaTe recourse to ture to say that no State-Trial in our 
any other evidence, when the pro- History is more creditable to all who 
ceeding against Lord l^con is itself took part in it, either as prosecHtww 
the best evidence on the subject? When or judges. The decency, the gravity, 
Mr. Montagn tells us that we ought the public spirit, the justice moderated 
not to transfer the opinions of our age but not unnerved by compassion, which 
to Bacon’s age, he appears altogether appeared in every part of the trans- 
to forget that it was by mcif of Bacon’s action, would do honour to the most 
own age that Bacon was prosecuted, *‘espectable public men of our own 
tried, convicted, and sentenced. Did times. Hie accusers, while they dis- 
not thc'" know whab their oWn opinions charged their duty to their constituents 
were? Did not they know whether they I'}' bringing the misdeeds of the Chan- 
thought the taking of gifts hy a judge c( .'or to light, spoke with admiration 
a crime or not ? Mr. Montagu com- of his many eminent qualities. Tlie 
plains bitterly that Bacon was induced Lords, while condemning him, compli- 
to abstain from making a defence, mented him on the ingenuousness of 
But, if Bacon’s defence resembled that his confession, and spared him the hu- 
which is made for him in the volume miliation of a pubjic appearance at 
before us, it would have been unncces- their bar. So strong was the conta- 
sary to trouble the Houses with it. gion of good feeling that even Sir Ed- 
Thc Lords and Commons did not want vvard Coke, for the first time in his life, 
Bacon to tell them the thoughts of behaved like a gentleman. No crimi- 
tlieir own hearts, to inform them that nal ever bad more temperate prose- 
they did not consider such practices as cutors than Bacon. No criminal ever 
those in which they had detected him had more favourable judges. If he was 
as at Jill culpable. *Mr. Montagu’s pro- convicted, it was because it was im- 
position may indeed be fairly stated possible to acquit him without offering 
thus: — It was very hard that Bacon’s the grossest outrage to justice and 
contcmporai K,s should think it wrong common sense, 
in him to do what they did not think Mr. Montagu’s other argument, 
it wrong in him to do. Hard indeed; namely, tliat Bacon, though he took 
and withal somewhat improbable. Will gifts, did not take bribes, scema to us 
any person say that tlic Commons who as futile as that which we have con- 
jiiipeachcd Bacon for taking presents, sidered. Indeed, we might be content 
and the I^ds who sentenced him to to leave it to be answered by the 
fine, imprison; ijciit, and degradation plainest man among our readers. De- 
for taking pivsents, did not know that raostbenes noticed it* with contempt 
the taking of presents was a crime ? more than two thousand yean ago. 
Or, will any pcrsrm say that Bacon did Latimer, wo have seen, treated this 
not know whn. the whole House of sophistry with similar disdain. “Leave 
Commons unci the whole House of colouring,” said he, “and call these 
Lords knew? Nobody who is not pre- things by their Christian name, bribes.” 
pared to maintain one of thc.se absurd Mr. Montagu attempts, iqinewbat un- 
propositions can deny that Bacon com- fairly, we must say, to represent the 

mitted what he knew to be a crime. presents which Bacon received aa 

It cannot be pretended that tlie similar to the perquisites which suitors 
Houses were seeking occasion to mki pidd to thememb^of the Parliaments 
Bacon, and that they therefore bron^ France. The French magistrate 
him to punishment on charges which had a legal right to his fee ; and the 
they themselves knew to be frivolous, amount of the fee was regulated by 
In no quarter was there the faintest law. Whether this be $ got^ mode of 
indication of a disi>osition to treat him remunerating judges is not the ques- 
harshly. Through the whole pro- Mon. But what analo^ry is there be# 

ceedmg there was no symptom of per- tireen paymeitts of this sort and tlia 

sodbI animosity or of factious viohstioe |Xrefents which Bacon received, {we- 
in either House. Indeed, we will lenti which were not sanctioned by the* 

Voi. L C C 
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whick ware not made under the Unhappily, very circnmataoees 
puhUc eye, and of which the amount which prove him to have been innocent 
waa regulated only by private bargain in this case prove him to have been 
between the magistrate and the suitor? guilty on the other chargea Once, 
Again, it is mere trifling to say that and once only, he alleges that he re- 
Baoo^ could not have meant to act ceived a present publicly. The natural 
oocfi^ly, because he employed the inference is that in ^ the other cases 
agency of men of rank, of bishops, mentioned in the articles anainst him 
privy councillors, and members of par- he received presents secretly. When 
Ihunent; as if the whole history of that we examine the single case in which 
generation was not full of the low ac- he alleges that he received a present 
.tions of high people; as if it was not publicly, we find that it is also the 
notorious that men, as exalted in rank single case in which there was no gross 
as any of the decoys that Bacon em- impropriety in his receiving a present, 
ployed, had pimped for Somerset, and Is it then possible to doubi that his 
|x>i8oned Overbury. reason for not receiving other presents 

But, says Mr. Montagu, these pre- in as public a manner was that he 
sents **were made openly and with the knew that it was wrong to receive 
greatest publicity.** This would indeed them? 

bo a strong argument in favour of One argument still remains, plausible 

Bacon. But we deny the fact In in appearance, but admitting of easy 
one, and one only, of the cases in which and complete refutation. The two 
Bacon was accused of corruptly re- chief complainants, Aubrey and Egcr- 
ceiving gifts, does ho appear to have ton, had both m^e presents to the 
received a gift publicly. This was in Chancellor. But he had decided 
a matter depending between the Com- against them both. Therefore, ho had 
pany of Apothecaries and the Com- not received those presents as bribes, 
pany of Grocers. Bacon, in his Con- “ The complaints of his accusers were,** 
fession, insisted strongly on the cir- says Mr. Montagu, “not that the gra- 
camstanco that he had on this occasion tuities had, but that they bad not in- 
taken a present nubliely, as a proof financed Bacon*8 judgment, as he bad 
that be had not taken it corruptly. Is decided against them.** 
it not clear that, if he had taken the The truth is, that it is precisely in 
presents mentioned in the other charges this wapr that an extensive system of 
in the same public manner, he would corruption is generally detected. A 
ha\'e dwelt on this point in his answer person who; by a bribe, has procured 
to those charges) The fact that he in- a decree in bis favour, is by^ no means 
sifts so strongly on the publicity of likely to come forward of his own ac- 
oue particular present is pf itself suffi- cord as an accuser. He is' content, 
cient to prove that the ether presents He has his quid pro quo. He is not 
were not publicly taken, 'l^y ho impelled either by inteiested or by vin- 
took this present publicly and the rest dictive motives to bring the transaction 
secretly, is evident. He on that occa- before the public. the cuntnuy , 
sion acteil openly, because he was he has almost as strong motives for 
acting honestly. He was not on that holding his tongue as the judge him- 
occasion sitting judicially. He was seif can have. But when a judge prac- 
callod in to effect an amicable arrange- tises corruption, as we fear that Bacon 
ment between two pieties. Both were practised it, on a large scale, and has 
satisfied with hit decision. Both joined many agents lookinj^ out in different 
in making Mm a present in return for quarters for prey, 5 will sometimes 
his trouble. Whether it was quite de- happen that he will be bribed on both 
licato in a man of Ms rank to accept a sides. It will sometimes happen that 
present under such circumstances, may he will receive money from suitors who 
^ questioned. But there is no ground are so obviously in the wrong that he 
in this cam for aoemlng him of ems cannot with dmney do any thing to 
nipeion. serve them. Thus ho will now and 
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Uien be forced to pronomioe against a 
person from whom he Has received a 
present ; and he makes that person a 
deadly enemy. The hundreds who 
have got what they paid for remain 
quiet. It is the two or three who have 
paid, and have nothing to sho^v for 
their money, who are noisy. 

The memorable case of the Goes- 
mans is an example of this. Beaumar- 
chais had an important suit depending 
before tlie Parliament of Paris. hL 
Goezman was the jndge on whom 
chiefly the decision depended. It was 
hinted to Beaumarchais that Madame 
Goezman might be propitiated by a 
present. He accordingly offered a 
purse of gold to the lady, who received 
it graciously. There can be no doubt 
that, if the decision of the. court had 
been favourable to him, these things 
would never have been known to the 
world. But he lost his cause. Almost 
the whole sum which he had expended 
in briljery vyas immediately refunded \ 
and those who had disappointed him 
probably thought that he would not, 
for the mere gratification of his male- 
Tolcnc , make public a transaction 
which was discreditable to himself as 
well as to tlicm. ITiey knew little of 
him. He soon taught them to curse 
the day in which they had dared to 
trifle with a man of so revengeful and 
lurbiilent a ^-pirit, of such dauntless 
eff rontery, and of such eminent talents 
for controvert/ and satire. He com- 
])el}ed the Parliament to put a degrad- 
ing stigma on M. Goezman. He drove 
Madam^i Goezman to a convent Till 
it was too late to pause, his excited 
pasiions did not suffer him to remem- 
ber that he could effect their ruin only 
by disclosures ruinous to himself. We 
oould give other instances. Bat it is 
needless. Ho person well acquainted 
with human nature can fail to perceive 
that, if the doctrine for which Mr, 
Montagu contends wSre admitted, so- 
ciety would be deprived of almost the 
only chance which it has of detecting 
the corrupt practices of judges. 

Wo letum to our narrative. The 
sentence of Bacon had scarcely been 
pronounced when it was mitigated. 
Ho was indeed sent to the Tower. Bat | 
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this was merely a form. In two dM 
he was set at liberty, and soon after he 
retired to Gorhambmy . His fine was 
speedily released by the Crown. He 
was next suffered to present himself at 
Court; and at length, in 1624, the rest 
ol his punishment was remitted. He 
was now at liberty to resume his seat 
in the House of Lords, and he was 
actually summoned to the next Parlia- 
meni. But age, infirmity, and perhaps 
Fhame, prevented him from attending. 
'J'be Giovemment allowed him a pen- 
sion of twelve hundred pounds a year} 
and his whole aminal income iS esti- 
mated by Mr. Montagu at two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds, a sum which 
was probably above the average in- 
come of a nobleman of that generation, 
and which was certainly sufficient for 
comfort and oven ibr splendour. Uh- 
Jiappily, Bacon was fond of display, 
and unused to pay minute attention to 
domestic affaira Ho was not easily 
persuaded to give up any part of the 
magnificence to which he had been ac- 
customed in the time of his power and 
prosperity. No pressure of distiess 
could induce him to part with the 
woods of Gorhambuiy. “I will not,” 
he said, “bo stripped of my feathers.” 
He travelled with so splendid an equi- 
page and so large a retinue that IVince 
Charles, who once fbU in with him on 
the road, exclaimed with surprise 
“ Well ; do what wo can, this man 
scorns to go ont in snuff.” Tin's care- 
lessness and ostentation reduced Baezm 
to frequent distresa He was under 
the necessity of parting with York 
House, and of taking up his reridenoe, 
daring his visits to London, at his old 
chambers in Gray’s Inn. He had othm* 
vexations, the exact nature of which is 
unknown. It is evident from his will 
that some part of his wife’s conduct 
had greatly disturbed and irritated 
him. 

But, whatever might ho his necn« 
niary difficulties or his conjugal dis- 
comforts, the powers of his mtellfios 
still remained undiminished. ^i^ose 
noble studies for which he had found 
leisure in the midst of profossional 
drudgery and of courtly intrigues gpm 
I to this last sad stage of his hfo « dig- 
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nity beyond what power or titles could gaged he felt a sodden chill, and was 
bestow. Impeached, convicted, gen- soon so much indisposed that it was 
tenced, driven with ignominy from the impossible for him to return to Gray’s 
presence of his Sovereign, shut out Inn. The Earl of Arundel, with whom 
from the deliberations of his fellow he was well acquainted, had a house at 
nobles, loaded with debt, branded with Highgate. To that house Bacon was 
dishonour, sinking under the weight carried. The Earl was absent ; but 
of years, sorrows, and diseases, Bacon the servants^who were in charge of the 
was Bacon still. **My conceit of his place showed great respect and atten- 
person,” says Ben Jonson very finely, tion to the illustrious guest. Here, 
“was never increased towards him by after an illness of about a week, he ex- 
his place or honours ; but I have and pired early on the morning of Easter- 
do reverence him for the greatness that day, 1626. His mind appears to have 
was only proper to himself; in that he retained its strength and liveliness to 
seemed to me ever, by his work, one the end. He did not forget the fowl 
of the greatest men and most w'orthy which had caused his death. In the 
of admiration, that had been in many last letter that he ever wrote, with 
ages. In his adversity I ever prayed fingers which, as he said could not 
that God would give him strength; for steadily hold a pen, he did not omit to 
greatness he could not want.” mention that the experiment of the 

The services which Bacon rendered snow had succeeded “ excellently 
to letters during the last five years of well.*' 

his life, amidst ten thousand distrac- Our opinion of the moral character 
tions and vexations, increase the regret of this great man has already been suf- 
with which we think on the many ficiently explained. Had his life been 
years which he had w’asted, to use the passed in literary retirement, he would, 
words of Sir Thomas Bodlcy, “on such in all probability, have deserved to be 
study as was not worthy of such a considered, not only ns a great philo- 
student.” He commenced a Digest of sopher, but as a worthy and good- 
the Ijnws of England, a History of riaturcd member of society. But neither 
England under the Princes of the his principles nor hiS spirit were such 
House of Tudor, a body of Natural as could b? trusted, when, strong temp- 
History, a Philosophical Ilomancc. He tations were to be resisted, and serioua 
made extensive and valuable additions dangers to be braved, 
to his Essays. He published the in- In his will he expressed with sin- 
estimable Ireatise Be A 5ejen- gular brevity, energy, dignity, and 

tiarum. The very trifles with which he patlios, a mournful consciousness that 
amused himself in hours of pain and his actions had not been such an to 
languor bore the mark of his mind, entitle him to the esteem of those under 
The best collection of jests in the. world whose observation his life had been 
is that which he dictated from memory, passed, at the same time, a proud 
without referring to any book, on a confident that his writings had se- 
day on which illness had rendered him cured for him a high and permanent 
incapable of serious study. place amcmg the benefactors of man- 

The great apostle of experimental kind. So at least we understand those 
philosophy was destined to he its mar- striking words which have been often 
tyr. It had occurred to him that snow quoted, but which we must quote once 
might be used with advantage for the more; “For my name and memory, I 
purpose of preventing animal sub- leave it to men’s charitable speeches, 
stances from putrefying. On a very and to foreign nations, and to tiic next 
eOld day, early in the spring of the age.” 

year 1626, he alighted ftom his coach His confidence was just From the 
near Highgate, in older to try the ex- day of his deatli his fame has been 
periment He went into a cottage, constantly and steadily progressive; 
bon^t a fowl, and with his own hands and we have no doubt that bis name 
•tufted it with snow. While thus cu- w'lU be named with revereuce to tlio 
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latest ageSf and to ^thc remotest ends 
of the civilised world. 

The chief peculiarity of Bacon’s phi- 
losophy seems to us to hare been this, 
that it aimed at things altogether dif- 
ferent from those wliich his prede- 
cessors had proposed to ' themselves. 
This was his ow 7 i opinion. “Finis 
scientiarum,” sa3's he, “ u nomine ad- 
huc bene positr.s est.” And again, 
“ Omr^ium gravlssimiis error in devia- 
tionc ab ultimo doctrinarum fine con- 
sistit.” f “ Ncc ipsa meta,’’ s&ys ho 
elsewhere, “adhixc ulli, quod sclam, 
mortaliurn posita est ct defixa.” % The 
more carefully his works are examined, 
the more clearly, we think, it will ap- 
pear that this is the real clue to his 
whole system, and that he used means 
different from those used by other phi- 
losophers, because he wished to arrive 
at an end altogether different from 
theirs. 

What then was tJie end which Ba- 
con proposcMl to himself ? It w'as, to 
use his own emphatic expression, “finiit.” 
It was the multiplying of human 
enjoyments and the mitigating of hu- 
man sufferings. It was “ the relief of 
man’s estate *’§ It was “ commodis hu- 
maiiis inserviro ” |j It was “ efficacitcr 
operari ad sublcvaiida vitse humana* in- 
commoda,” ^ It was “ dotare vitam 
humanam covis inventis et copiis.” 

It was “g«nus liumaiium iiovis operi- 
bus et potc'-Mtibus continue dotare.”tt 
This was the object of all his specula- 
tions ill every department of science, 
in natural philosophy, in legislation, in 
politics, in m* rals. 

IVo words form the key of the Ba- 
conian doctrine, Utility and Progress, 
’riie ancient philosophy disdained to 
be useful, and was content to Iks sta- 
tionary. It dealt largely in theories 
of moral perfection, which were so sub- 
lime that they never could be more 
than theories; in attempts to solve in- 
aoluble enigmas ; in exhortations to 

* Novum Organum, Lib. L Aph^Sl. 
t JbeAugmmtiM^lAhA, 

1 Co^taia et viea. 

I AdvancemetU qf hearningt Book L 
5 Tie AuffmmiU, Lib. 7. Cap. L 
i IK Lib, 2. Cap. 2. 

Novum Orgatmm, L^b 1 . Aph. 81 . 
ft Cogitata et visa. 
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the attainment of unattainable frames 
of mind. It could not condescend to 
the humble office of ministering to the 
comfort of human beings. All the 
Schools contemned that office as degra- 
ding; some censured it as immoral. 
Once indeed Posidonius, a distinguished 
writer of the age of Cicero and Csesar, 
60 far forgot himself as to enumerate, 
among the humbler blessings wjiich 
' mankind owed to philosophy, the dis- 
''ovcry of the principle of the arch, 
L. td the introduction of the use of 
metals. This eulogy was considered 
as an affront, and was taken up with 
proper spirit. Seneca vehemently dis- 
claims tlieso insulting compliments. 
Philosophy, according to him, has no- 
thing to do with teaching men to 
! rear arched roofs over their heads. 
TIic true philosopher does not care 
whether he has an arched roof or any 
roof. Philosophy bus nothing to do 
with teaching men the uses of metals. 
She teaches us to bo independent of 
all material substances, of all mechani- 
cal contrivances. The wise man lives 
according to nature. Instead of at- 
tempting to add to the physical com- 
forts of his species, he regrets that his 
lot was not cast in that golden ago 
when the human race had no protec- 
tion against the cold but the skins of 
wild beast.s, no screen from the sun 
but a cavern. To impute to such a 
man any share in the invention or im- 
provement of a plough, a ship, or a 
mill, is an insult. “ lii my own time,” 
says Scnc’ca, “ there have been inven- 
tions of this sort, transparent windows, 
tubes for diffusing warmth equally 
through all parts of a building, short- 
hand, which has been can ied to such 
a perfection that a writer can keep 
pace with the most rapid speaker. But 
the inventing of such things is drud- 
gery for the lowest slaves ; philosophy 
lies deeper. It is not her office to 
teach men how to use their hands. 
The object of her lessons is to form the 
soul Non tsU inquatn, instrummionm 
ad ujtus necHsarios opi/ex.** If the nm 
were left out, this last sentence would 
W no bad desscription of the Baconian 
philosophy, and T-'otild, Indieed, very 
tt Bencca, Bpist 90 . 
c c 8 
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much resemble several expressions in 
the Novum Organum, ** We shall next 
be told,” exelaims Seneca, “that the 
iirst shoemaker was a philosopher.” 
Jfor onr own part, if we are forced to 
make our choice between the first shoe- 
maker and the author of the three 
hooks On Anger, wo pronounce for the 
shoemaker. It may be worse to be 
angry than to be weft. But shoes have 
kept millions from being wet ; and we 
doubt whether Seneca ever kept any 
l«dy from being angry. 

It is very reluctantly that Seneca can 
ho brought to confess that any philo- 
sopher had ever paid the smallest at- 
tention to any thing that could possibly 
promote what vulgar people would 
consider as the well-being of mankind. 
Ho labours to clear Democritus from 
tho disgraceful imputation of having 
made the first arch, and Anacharsis 
from the charge of having contrived 
the potter’s wheel. He is forced to 
own that such a thing might happen ; 
and it may also happen, he tells us, 
that a philosopher may bo swift of foot. 
But it is not in bis character of phi- 
losopher tlittt ho either wins a race or 
invents a machine. No, to be sure. 
The business of a philosopher was to 
declaim in praise of poverty with two 
millions sterling out at usury, to medi- 
tate epigrammatic conceits about the 
evils of luxury, in gardens which 
moved the envy of sovereigns, to rant 
about liberty, while fawning on tho in- 
solent and }>ampercd freedmen of a'ty- 
rant, to celebrate the divine beauty of 
virtue with the same pen which had 
just before written a defpnoe of the 
murder of a mother by a son. 

From the cant of this philosophy, a 
philosophy meanly proud of its own 
unprofitableness, it is dulightfnl to turn 
to the lessons of the great English 
teacher. We can almost forgive all 
the faults of Bacon’e lifis when we read 
that singula^ graceftil and dignified 
passage : eerie, ul de me ipso, 

quod res est, loquar, et kt Us quso nunc 
ot in its quiB in posterum meditor, 
dignitatem ingenil et nominis mei, si 
qua sit, ttcpius sciens ct volens projicio, 
dum commodit humanis inservuim e 
qulque architectus fortasse in philoso- 


phia et scientiis ^essc delieam, etiani 
operarius, et bajulus, et quidvis demum 
fio, com ^ud pauca quse omnino fieri 
necessc sit, alii autem ob innatom su- 
perbiam subterfugiant, ipse sustineam 
et exsequar.”* This philmtltropia^ 
which, as ho said in one of the most 
remarkable * of his early letters, “ was 
so fixed in his mind, as it could not be 
removed,” this majestic humility, this 
persuasion that nothing can be too in- 
significant for the attention of the 
wisest, which is not too insignificant to 
give pleasure or pain to the meanest, 
is the great characteristic distinction, 
the essential spirit of the Baconian phi- 
losophy. We trace it in all that Bacon 
has written on Physics, on Laws, on 
Morals. And we conceive that from 
this peculiarity all the other pecu- 
liarities of his system directly and al- 
most necessarily sprang. 

Tho spirit which appears in the pas- 
sage of Seneca to which we have re- 
ferred tainted the whole body of the 
ancient philosophy from the time of 
Socrates downwards, and took pos- 
session of intellects with which that of 
Seneca cannot for a moment be com- 
pared. It pervades the dialo^ies of 
Plato. It may be distinctly traced in 
many parts of the works of Aristotle. 

I Bacon has dropped hints from which it 
may be inferred that, in bis opinioa, 
tlie prevalence of this.focling was in ^ a 
great measure (o be attributed to the 
influence of Socrates. Our great coun- 
tryman evidently did not consider the 
revolution which Socrates eflected in 
philosophy as a happy event, and con- 
stantly maintained that tlie earlier 
Greek speculatorg, Democritus in par- 
ticular, were, on the whole, superior to 
I their more c^brated succe^isors^f 

Assuredly if the tree which Socrates 
planted and Plato watered is to be 
I judged of by its flowers and leaves, it 
I is the noblest of trees. But if we take 
I the homely test of Bacon, if we judge 
I of tlio tree by its fruits, our opinion of 
it may pcih^ be less favourable. 


• Ds Lib. 7. Cap, 1, 

t Novum Ofvammm. Lib. 1, Aph. 71, 70. 
DeJuffmentu, Lib. A Cap. 4. Be piincipiia 
ktque orimnibua. Oagiuti 
hufutio pbflow^bianiia. 
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When we som up all the i^fcl tratihs 
which we owe uo tliat philosophy, to 
what do they amount? W^e find, iadeed, 
abundant proofs that some of those 
who cultivated it were men of the first 
order of intellect. We find among their 
writings incomparable specimens both 
of dialectical and rhetorjpal art Wo 
have no doubt that the ancient contro- 
versies were of use, in so far as they 
served to exercise the faculties of the 
disputants; for there is no controversj^ 
so idle that it may not bo of use in 
this way. But, ^vhen we look for some- 
thing more, for something which adds 
to the comforts or alleviates the cala- 
.nitics of the hnman race, we are forced 
! > own ourselves disappointed. We 
jire forced to say with B^on that this 
i-clebrated philosophy ended in nothing 
but dispittation, that it was neither a 
vineyard nor an olive-ground, but an 
intricate wood of briars and thistles, 
from which those who lost themselves 
in it brought back many scratches and 
110 food. ♦ 

We readily acknowledge that some 
(jf the teachers of this unfruitful wisdom 
werv. among the greatest men that the 
world has ever seen. If wo admit the 
justice of Bacon's censure, we admit it 
with regret, similar to that which Dante 
felt when he learned ihe fate of those 
illustrious heathens who were doomed 
to the first circle of Hell. 

“Gran dw’ mi preae al cuor quando lo 

Por»)oche Kent© di molto valore 

Gouobbi cue ’n quel limbo ©ran aospeei." : 

Bnt in truth the very admiration 
which we feel fm* the eminent philoso- 
),herB of antiquity forces us to adopt 
the opinion that their powers were 
systematically misdirected For how 
else could it he that such powers should 
effect so little for mankind? A pedes- 
trian may show as much muscular 
vigour on a treadmill as on the high- 
way road. But on the rood his vigour 
will assuredly carry him forward; and 
on the treadmill he will not advance an 
inch. The ancient philosophy was a 
treadmill, not a path. It was made up 
of revolving questions, of controrersies' 
which were always beginning again. 

* Novmm Orffamum, Idb. X. AjAl 78. 


It was a contrivance for having xnueli 
exertion and no progress. Wo must 
acknowledge that more than once, 
while contemplating the doctrines of 
the Academy and the Portico, even as 
they appear in the transparent splen- 
dour of Cicero's incomparable diction, 
we have been tempted to mutter with 
the surly ''enturion in Pereius, “Cur 
quis non prandeat hoc est?*' What is 
the highest good, whetiier pain be an 
c'dl, whether all things be fated, 
whether we can be certain of any 
thing, whether we can be certain, that 
wo are certain of nothing, whether a 
wise man can be unhappy, whether all 
departures from right be equally re- 
prehensible ; these, and other questions 
of the same soil, occupied the brains, 
the tongues, and the pens of the ablest 
men in the civilised world during 
several centuries. This sort of phi- 
losophy, it is evident, could not be pro- 
gressive. It might indeed sharpen 
and invigorate the minds of those who 
devoted themselves to it; and so might 
the disputes of the orthodox Lillipu- 
tians and the heretical Blofusciidians 
about the big ends and the little ends 
of eggs. But such disputes could add 
nothing to the stock of knowledge. 
The human mind accordingly, instead 
of marching, merely marked time. It 
took as much trouble as would have 
sufficed to carry it forward; and yet 
remained on the same spot There 
was no accumulation of truth, no heri- 
tage of truth acquired by the labour of 
one generation and bequeathed to an- 
other, to be again transmitted with 
largo additions to a third. Where this 
philosophy was in the time of Cicero, 
there it contmned to be in the thne of 
Seneca, and there it continued to be in 
the time of Favorinua. The same scots 
were still battling with the some nn* 
satisfacto^ arguments, about the soiae 
interminable questions. Thm had 
been no wont of ingenuity, of zeal, of 
industry. Every trace of iotellectnal 
cultivation was there, except a harvest. 
There had been plenty of ploughing, 
haiTowiiig,reaping, threshing. But the 
gamers contained only smut and 
stubble. 

The ancient idiilosophcn did not 

c c 4 
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neglect iiftittral science; but they did 
not ctiltivat© it for the purnose of in- 
creasing the power and ameliorating 
the condition of man. The taint of 
barrenness had spread from ethical to 
physical speculations. Seneca wrote 
iai^ely on natural philosophy, and 
magnified the importance of that study. 
Bat why? Not because it tended to 
assuage suffering, to multiply the con- 
veniences of ^ife, to extend the empire 
of man over the material word; but 
solely because it tended to raise the 
mind above low cares, to separate it 
from the body, to exercise its subtilty 
in the^olution of very obscure ques- 
tions.* Thus natural philosophy was 
considered in the light merely of a 
mental exercise. It was made sub- 
sidiary to the art of disputation ; and 
it consequently proved altogether 
barren of useful discoveries. 

There was one sect which, however 
absurd and pernicious some of its doc- 
trines may have been, ought, it* should 
seem, to have merited on exception 
from the general censure which Bacon 
has pronounced on the ancient schools 
of wisdom. The Epicurean, who re- 
ferred all happiness to bodily pleasure, 
and all evil to bodily pain, might have 
been expected to exert himself for the 
purpose of bettering his own physical 
condition and that of his neighbours. 
But the thought seems never to have 
occurred to any member of that school. 
Indeed their notion, os reported by 
their great poet, was, that no more im- 
}>rovements were to be expected in the 
arts which conduce to the comfort of 
life. 

*' Ad victum qu» flagitat usus 
Omnia jam feniie mortaiibus mae parata.** ' 

This contented despondency, this 
disposition to admire what has been 
done, and to expect that nothing more 
will be done, is strongly characteristic 
of all the schools which preceded the 
school of Fniit and Progress. Widely 
08 the Epicurean and the Stoic difierod 
on most jKiints, they seem to have 
quite agreed in their contcm])t for pwr- 
suiU so vulgar ns to be useful The 
|>hUosophy of both was a garrulous, 

• Seneca, NW. Qmf . Lib. 3. 


declaiming, canting, wrangling phi- 
losophy. Century after century, the^ 
continued to repeat their hostile war- 
cries, Virtue and Pleasure; and in tlu* 
end it appeared that the Epicurean had 
added as little to the quantity.of plea- 
sure as the Stoic to the quantity of 
virtue. It Is on the pedestal of Bacon, 
not on thaB of Epicurus, that those 
noble lines ought to be inscribed: 

“ O tencbrls tantis tam clarum extollere 
lumen 

Qui primus potuisti, illustrans commoda 
vitse.” 

In the fifth century Christianity had 
conquered Paganism, and Paganism 
had infected Christianity. The Churcli 
was now victorious and corrupt. The 
rites of the Pantheon had passed into 
her worship, the subtilties of the Aca- 
demy into her creed. In an evil day, 
though with great pomp and solemnity, 
— wc quote the language of Bacon, — 
was the ill-staiTcd alliance stricken 
between the old philosophy and the 
new faith.f Questions widely different 
from those which had employed the 
ingenuity of Pyrrho and Camcadcs, 

; but just as subtle, just as interminable, 
and jubt as unprolitable, exercised the 
minds of tlie lively and .voluble 
Greeks. When learning began to re- 
vive in thcAVcbt, similar trifles occupied 
tlic sharp and vigorous intellects of 
the Schoolmen. There was another 
sowing of tlic wind, and another reap- 
ing of the whirlwind. The gi*eat work 
of improving the* condition of the 
human race was still considered as 
unworthy of a man of learning. Those 
who undertook that task, if vmat they 
effected could be readily comprehended, 
were despised as mechanics; if not, 
they were in danger of being burned 
as conjurers. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of 
the degree in which the human mind 
had been misdirected than the history 
of the two greatest events which took 
place daring the middle ages. We 
speak of the invention of Gunpowder 
and of the invention of Printing. The 
dates of both are unknown. The 
authors of both are unknown. Nor 
was this because men were too rude 
f Copi{4Ua ct vUOm 
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and Ignorant to ralno intellectnai 
sapcnority. The inventor of S|in- 
|)owder appears to have been contem- 
porary with Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
TTie inventor of printing was certainly 
coiitemporaiy with Nicholas the Fifth, 
with Cosmo dc’ Medici, pnd with a 
crowd of distinguished stjiolars. But 
the human mind still retained that fatal 
bent which it Lad received two thou- 
sand years earlier. George of Trebisond 
and idarsilio Ficino would not easily 
have been brou^;ht to believe that the 
inventor of the printing-press had done 
more for mankind than themselves, or 
tliau those ancient writers of whom 
they were the enthusiastic votaries. 

At length the time aiTivcd when the 
barren philosophy Avhich had, during 
so many ages, employed tlie faculties 
of the ablest of men, was destined 
to fall. It had worn many shapes. It 
had mingled itself with many creeds. 
It had survived rcv'^lutions in which 
<‘inpircs, religions, languages, races, 
hud jHjrished. Driven from its ancient 
liaunts, it hud taken sanctuary in that 
Cliurch which it had persecuted, and 
liad, like ^he daring liends of the j/oct, 
jdaced its seat 

** next the scat of God, 

Aud with its darkn''j»s dared affront his 
light.” 

Words, aiid more words, and nothing 
but words, ’^ad been all the fruit of ail 
the toil of idi the most renowned sages 
t)f sixty generations. But the days of 
iliis sterile exuberance were num- 
bered. 

Many causes predisposed the public 
mind to a change. The study of a 
great variety of ancicnl writers, though 
it did not give a right direction to phi- 
Iosi,phical research, did much towards 
destisoying that blind reverence for 
authority which had prevailed when 
Aristotle ruled alone. The rise of the 
Ilorcntine sect of Platonists, a sect to 
which belonged some of the finest 
minds of the fifteenth century, was not 
an unimportant event. The mere sub- 
stitution of the Academic for the Peri- 
patetic philosophy w'ould indeed have 
(lone little got>d. But any thing was 
better than the old habit of unreasoning 
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s^ility. It was something to have a 
choice of. tyrants. “ A spark of free** 
dom,** as Gibbon has justly remarked, 
** was produced by tliis coUisibn of ad- 
verse servitude.’* 

Other causes might bo mentioned. 
iJut it is chiefly to the gi'cat reforma- 
tion of religion that we owe the great 
reformation of philosophy. The alli- 
ance between the Schools and the Va- 
tican had for ages bceif so close that 
tl ose who threw off tlie dominion of 
’he Vatican could not continue to re- 
cognise the authority of tlio Schools. 
Most of the chiefs of the schism treated 
the Peripatetic philosophy witli con- 
tempt, and spoke of A-istotle as if 
Aristotle had been answerable for all 
the dogmas of Thomas Aquinas. 
“Nullo apud Luthcranos philosophiam 
esse in pretio,” was a reproach which 
the defenders of the Church of Romo 
loudly repeated, and which many of 
the Protestant leaders considered as a 
compliment Scarcely any text was 
more fre quently cited by the reformers 
than that in which St. Paul cautions 
the ColoRsians not to let any man spoil 
them by philosopliy. Luther, almost 
at the outset of his career, went so far 
as to declare that no man could bo at 
onco a proficient in the school of 
Aristotle and in that of Christ Zvvingic, 
Bncer, I*eter Martyr,' Calvin, held 
similar language. In sorno of the 
Scotch universities, tlio Aristotelian 
system was discarded for that of Itamus. 
Thus, before tlio birth of Bacon, the 
empire of the scholastic philosophy had 
been shaken to its foundations. There 
was in tlic intellectual world an anarchy 
resembling that which in the, political 
world often follows tho overthrow of 
an old and deeply rooted government. 
Antiquity, prescription, the sound of 
great names, had ceased to awe man- 
kind. The dynasty which had reigned 
lor ages was at an end; and the vacant 
throne was left to be struggled for by 
pretenders. 

Ibe first effect of tliis great revolu- 
tion was, as Bacon most justly ob- 
served*, to give for a time an undue 
imiiortance to the mere graev'g of style. 
The new breed of scliohits, tho As- 
* JDe Auffmmtis, Lib. L 
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chains and Buchanans^ nourished with 
the finest compositions of the Aagostan 
age, regarded with loathing the dry, 
crabbed, and barbarous diction of re- 
spondents and opponents. They were 
far less studious about the matter of 
their writing than about the manner. 
They succeeded in reforming Latinity; 
but tliey never even aspired to effect a 
reform in philosophy. 

At this time Bacon appeared. It is 
altogether incorrect to say, as has often 
been said, that he was the first man 
who rose up against the Aristotelian 
])hilo8ophy when in the height of its 
power. The authority of that philo-| 
sophy had, as we have shown, received 
a fatal blow long before he was born, j 
Several speculators, among whom Ra- 
mus is the best known, had recently 
attempted to form new sects. Bacon’s 
own expressions about the state of pub- 
lic opinion in the time of Luther are 
dear and strong : “ Accedebat,” says 
lie, “odium et contemptus, illis ipsis 
loraporibus ortus erga Scholasticos.” 
Ami again, “ Scholasticorum doctrina 
dospoctui prorsus haberi ccepit tanqnam 
asperu ot barbara.”* The part which 
Bacon played in this great change was 
the jiait, not of Robespierre, but ofi 
Bonaparte. The ancient order of things | 
bad Iwen subverted. Some bigots still 
cbcrishcd with devoted loyalty the re- 
membrance of the fallen monarchy, and * 
exerted themselves to effect a rostom- 
tion. But the majority had no such 
feeling. Freed, yet not knowing how 
to use their freedom, they pursued no 
deteminato coarse, and had found no 
leader capable of conducting them, 

Ihat leader at length arose. The 
philosophy which he taught was essen- 
tially new. Itdifiered from that of the 
celebrated aneient teaehem, not merely 
in method, bat also in object Its ob- 
ject was the good of mankind, ha the 
sense in which the mtm of mankind 
always have understood and always 
will understand the word good. **Mc- 
ditor,*' said Bacon, ** instaurationoin 
philosophiie cjnsmodi qum nihil inanis 
aut abatraett nabeat, qumqnc vitas hu- 

* Both these paaaaices are in the first 

book of the Ik Anffmmiii, 


manas conditiones in melius prove- 
h«t"t 

Tlie difference between the philoso- 
phy of Bacon and that of his predeces- 
sors cannot, we think, bo better illus- 
trated than by comparing his views on 
some important subjects with those of 
Plato. We select Plato, because wc 
conceive that he did more than any 
other person towards giving to tht, 
minds of speculative men that bent 
which they retained till they received 
from Bacon a new impulse in a diiune- 
trically opposite direction. 

It is curious to observe how diffe- 
rently these great men estimated tlie 
value of every kind of knowledge. 
Take Arithmetic for example. Plato, 
after speaking slightly of the conve- 
nience of being able to reckon and 
compute in the ordinary transactions 
of life, ])asses to what ho considers as 
a far more important advantage. The 
study of the properties of numbers, 
ho tells us, habituates the mind to the 
contemplation of pure truth, and raises 
UB above the material universe. He 
would have his disciples apply them- 
selves to this study, not that they may 
be able to buy or sell, not that they 
may qualify themselves to be sli()}>- 
keejMjrs or travelling mercluinis, bin 
that they may learn to withdraw tlieir 
minds from the ever-shifting spectacle 
of this visible and tangible world, and 
to fix them on the immutable essences 
of things.J 

Bacon, on the other hand, valued 
this branch of knowledge, only on 
account of its uses with reference to 
that visible and tangible world which 
Plato so much despised. He speaks 
with scorn of the mystical arithmetic 
of the later Platonists, and laments 
the propensity of mankind to employ, 
on mere matters of curiosity, p*»wers 
the whole exertion of which is rcquireil 
for purposes of solid advantage. He 
advises arithmeticians to leave these 
trifies, and to employ themselves in 
framing convenient expressions, whicJ) 
may be of use in physical researches.! 

t Jtedargmi4oPhiU)9tnihiaru^ 

t Plato's Mapmblie, Book 7. 

i DgMuffmentis, Jib S. Cap. & 
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Tbe 6Amtt renaons whidi led Plato 
to recommend the etiidy of arithmetic 
led him to recommend also the etndy 
of mathematics. The vulgar crowd of 
geometriciausi! he says, will not under- 
stand him. They have practice always 
in view. They do not know that the 
real use of the science is to lead men 
to the knowledge of abstract, essential, 
eternal truth.* Indeed, if we are to 
believe Plutarch, Plato carried this 
feeling so far that he considered geo 
metry as degraded by being applied to 
any purpose of vulgar utility. Archy- 
tas, it seems, had framed raachiues of 
cxtraordiuaiy power on nmthematical 
principles.! Plato remonstrated with 
liis friend, and declared that this was 
to degrade a noble intellectual exercise 
into a low craft, fit only for carpenters 
and wheelwrights. The office of geo- 
metry, ho said, was to discipline the 
mind, not to minister to the base 
wants of the body. His interference 
was successful; and from that time, 
according to Plutarch, the science of 
mechanics was considered as unworthy 
ot’ the attention of a philosopher. 

AichiniOdes in a later age imitated 
and surpassed Aichytas. But even 
Archimedes was not tree from the pre- 
vailing notion that geometry was de- 
graded by being employed tp produce 
anything usefoL It was with difficulty 
that he was induced to stoop from 
speculation to practice. Ho was half 
a^amed of those inventions which 
were the wonder of hostile nations, 
iuid clways spoke of them slightingly 
as mcire amusements, as trifles in which 
a mathematician might be suffered to 
relax his mind after intense applica- 
tion to the higher parts of his science. 

The opinion of Bacon on this sub- 
ject was diametrically opposed to that 
of the ancient philosophers. He valued 
geometry chiedy, if not solely, on ac- 
count of those uses, which to Plato 
appeared so base. And it is remark- 
able that the longer Bacon lived the 
stronger this feeling became. When 

• Plato’s Book 7. 

t Plutari^L iS^mpot. viii Mid lAJe qf 
MaTHnsUM. The machines of Archytas arc 
also mentioned by Aulns Gelhus and l>!o> 
Renes Laertius. 


BACON. a9b 

in 1:60(5 he wrote the two books on the 
Advancement of Learning, he dwelt 
on the advantages which mankind de- 
rived hrom mix^ mathematics ; but bo 
at the same time admitted that the 
beneficial efiect produced by mathema- 
tical study on the intelieot, though a 
collateral advantage, was .**no less wor- 
thy than that which was principal and 
intended.” But it is evident that his 
views underwent a change. When, 
near twenty years later, he published 

he De Avgmentis, which is the Trea- 
tise OB the Advancement of Learning, 
greatly expanded and carefully cor- 
rected, be made important alterations 
in the part which rdatod to mathema- 
tics. He condemned with severity the 
high pretensions of the mathematicians, 
^deliciaa et fastum matbematicorum.” 
Assuming the well-being of the human 
race to the end of knowledge!, he 
pronounced that mathematical science 
could claim no higher rank than that 
of an appendage or auxiliary to other 
sciences. Mathematical science, ho 
says, is the handmaid of natural philo- 
sophy ; she ought to demean herself as 
such ; and ho declares that he cannot 
fonceivo by what ill chance it has hap- 
pened that she presumes to daim pre- 
cedence over her mistress. He predicts 
—a prediction which would have made 
Plato shudder— that as more and more 
discoveries are made in physics, there 
will be more and more branches of 
I mixed mathematics. Of that collateral 
advantage the value of wliich, twenty 
years before, berated so highly, beeays 
not one word. This omission cannot 
have been the effect of mere inadvert- 
ence. His own treatise was before him. 
From that treatise ho deliberately ex- 
punged whatever was favourable to t^ 
study of pure mathematics, and inserted 
several ten .reflections'ton the ardent 
votaries of that study. .This fact, in 
our o]unioiD, admits of only one eocpla- 
nation. Bacon^s love of those pursuits 
which directly tend to improve the eon- 
didoii of mankind, and his jealousy of 
all pursuits merely curious, hod groTvn 
upon him, and had, it may be, become 

t Usui «t ooauBodis boiniBuai eonau- 
limuB. 
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Immoderate. He was afraid of using 
any expression which might have the 
effect of inducing any man of talents 
to employ in speculations, useful only 
to the mind of the speculator, a single 
hour whi(!h might be employed in ex- 
tending the empire of man over mat- 
ter.* If Bacon erred here, we must 
acknowledge that we greatly prefer his 
error to the opposite error of Plato. 
We have no patience with a philosophy 
which, like those Roman matrons who 
swalloAved abortives in order to pre- 
serve their shapes, takes pains to be 
oarren for fear of being homely. I 

Let us pass to astronomy. This w^as j 
one of the sciences which Plato ex- 
horted his disciples to learn, but for 
reasons far removed from common 
habits of thinking. “ Shall we set down 
astronomy,” says Socrates, “ among the 
subjects of study ?’'f “ I think so,” 

answers liis young friend Glaucon : 
“ to know something about the sea- 
sons, tlio months, and the years is of 
use for military purposes, as well as 
for ngriculturo and navigation.” “It 
4imu8es me,” says Socrates, “ to see how* 
afraid you arc, lest the common herd 
of people should accuse you of recom- 
inendiug useless studies,” He then 
j)rocccds, in that j)ure and magnificent 
diction wdiich, as Cicero said, Jupiter 
would use if Jupiter s])oke Greek, to 
explain, that the use of astronomy is 
not to add to the vulgar comforts of 
life, but to assist in raising the mind to 
the contcmi>lation of things which are 
to be jwrccivcd by tlio pure intellect 
alone. The knowledge of the actual 
motions of the heavenly bodies Socrates 
considers as of little value. The aj)- 
fiearances which moke the sky beauti- 
ful at night arc, he tells us, like the 
figures w Inch a geometrician draws on 
the siiiid, mere examples, mere lielps to 
feeble minds. Wo must get iHjyoiid 
them j we must neglect them; we mnst 
attain to an astronomy whicii is as in- 
dependent of the actual stars as geo- 
metncai truth is mde|>endent of the 

• Compare the paasaae relating to uva- 
thcmatics in the Seound Book <f the 
Advanmnent of Learttiufc. with the Ua 
Amfm4mtUt, jUb. 5. Can. <l 

i Plato's licKik 7. 


lines of an ill-dmwn diagram. This 
is, we imagine, very nearly, if not 
exactly, the astronomy which Bacon 
compared to the ox of PrometheusJ, a 
sleek, well- shaped hide, stuffed with 
rubbish, goodly to look at, but contain- 
ing nothing to eat. He complained 
that astronomy had, to its great injuiy, 
been separated from natural philoso- 
phy, of which it was one of the noblest 
provinces, and annexed to the domain 
of mathematics. The world stood in 
! need, he said, of a very different astro- 
nomy, of a living astronomy§, of an 
astronomy which should set forth the 
nature, the motion, and the influences 
of the heavenly bodies, as they really 
arcll. 

On the greatest and most useful of 
all human inventions, the invention of 
alj)habetical wTiting, Plato did not 
look with much complacency. He 
seems to have thought that the use ol' 
letters had operated on the human 
mind as the use of the go-oart in 
learning to walk, or of corks in learn- 
ing to swim, is said to operate on the 
j iiumun body. It \vas a sui)ix)rt which, 

I in his opinion, soon became indis- 
j pensable to those who used it, which 
I made vigorous exertion first unneces» 

I sary and then iinpossihlc. The powers 
of the iutcllcct would, he conceived, 
! have l>een more fiilly develoj>cd with- 
! out til is dclusrm aid. Men would 
have been compelled to exercise the 
understanding and the memory, and, 
by deep and assiduous meditation, to 
make truth thoroughly their own. 
Now, on the contrary, much know- 
ledge is traced on paper, but little i.s 
I engraved in the soul. A man is ccr- 
! tain that he can find Information at a 
moment’s notice when he wants it. 
He therefore sttffers it to fade from his 
mind. Such a man cannot in strict- 
no.ss be said to know anything. He 
has the show without the resdity of 
wLsdoni. Tliese opinions Plato has 
put into the mouth of an ancient king 

X Lib. 3. Cap. 4u 

I Astrouomia viva. 

il “Quae suljstantiam 6t motum ct in- 
fluxuni coolest mni, prout re verasunt pn>- 
ponaiU’^ Cora^tarc this iangua^e with Plato's 

“ TO. 4’ iv Tti ovaarw ca<roucv.‘* 
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of Bgypt.^ Bttt it is eridcnt fi*oin the 
context that theyw^ro his own; and 
so they were understood to 1 3 by 
Qainctilian,t Indeed they arc in per- 
fect accordance with the whole Platonic 
system. 

Bacon’s views, as maj; easily be 
supposed, w’cre widely difeent.j: The 
powers of the memory, no observes, 
without the blip of writing, can do 
little towards the advancement of any 
usefiu science. He acknowiedges that 
tlio memoiy miiy be disciplined to 
such a point ns to be able* to ]>erform 
very extraordinary feats. But on such 
feats he sets little value. The habits 
of his mind, he tells us, are such that 
he is not disposed to rate highly any 
accomplishment, however rare, which 
is of no practical use to mankind. 
As to these prodigious achievements 
of the memory, he ranks them with 
the exhibitions of ropc-dancers and 
tumblers. “ These tv'o performances,” 
he says, “ arc much of the same sort. 
The one is an abuse of the powers of 
the body; the other is an abuse of the 
powers of the mind. Both may per- 
haps jxcite our wonder; but neither is 
entitled to our respect.” 

To Plato, the science of medicine 
appeared to he of very disputable ad- 
vantage.§ H(V did not indeed object 
to quick cures for acute disorders, or 
for injuries produced by accidents. 
But the art which resists tlic slow sap 
of a chronic disease, which rcfmirs 
frames enervated by lust, swollen by 
gluttony, or inllamed by wine, which 
encourages sensuality by mitigating 
the natural punishment of the sen- 
sualist, and jjroloiigs existence when 
Uie intellect has ceased to retain its 
entire energy, had no share of his 
esteem. A life protracte<l by medical 
^kil! he pronounced to be a long death. 
The exercise of the ^vt of medicine 
ought, he said, to be tolerated, so far 
as that art may serve to cure the 
occaisional distem jnirs of men whose 
constitutions are good. As to those 

• Plato's I hadnii, 

f Quiuctilian, Xi. 

I JM* Anffmend^. Lib. 6. Cap, t, 

J Plato's Republic, Book 3. * 


who have bad constitutions, let them 
die; an^ the sooner the better. Such 
men are unfit for war, for magistracy, 
for the management of their domestic 
adairs, for severe study and specula- 
tion. If they engage in any vigorous 
mental exercise, they are troubled 
with giddiness and fulness of the head, 
all which they lay to the account of 
philosophy. The best thing that can 
happen to such ^vretches is to have 
dc ie with life at once. Ho quotes 
( lythical authority in support of this 
doctrine; and reminds his disciples 
that the practice of the sons of -®scu- 
lapiiis, as described by Homer, ex- 
tended only to the cure of external 
injuries. 

Far different was the philosophy of 
Bacon. Of all thfc sciences, that which 
he seems to have regarded with the 
greatest interest wms the science which, 
ii. Plato’s opinion, would not bo tole- 
rated in a well regulated community, 
'i'o make men perfect w^as no part of 
Bacon’s plan. His humble aim was 
to make imperfect men comfortable. 
The beneficence of his philosophy 
resembled the beneficence of thq com- 
mon Piithcr, \vhoso sun rises on the 
evil and the good, whose rain de- 
scends for the just and the unjust. In 
Plato’s opinion man was made for 
philosophy; in Bacon's opinion philo- 
sophy was made for man ; it was a 
means to an end; and tliat end was t& 
increase the pleasures and to mitigate 
the pains of millions who are not and 
cannot be philosophers. That a vale- 
tudinarian who took great pleasure in 
being wheeled along his terrace, who 
relished his boiled chicken and hig 
weak wine and water, and who en- 
joyed a liArty laugh over the Queen 
of Navarre’s tales, ^ould be treated as 
a caput luptnum iMJcause he could not 
read the TimsBUS without a headache, 
was a notion which the bumune spirit 
of the English school of wisdom alto- 
gether rejected. Bacon would not 
have thought it beneath the dignt^ of 
a jihiloBOfdier to contrive an im)iroved 
garden chair for such a valetudinarian, 
to devise some w'ay of rendering his 
mcdicgies more palatable, to invest 
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ropaftts which he might enjoy, and 
])illow8 on whi(^ he migl)^ sleep 
soundly; and this though there, might 
not be smallest hope that the mind 
of the poor invalid would ever rise to 
the contemplation of /the ideal beautiful 
and the ideal good. As Plato had 
cited the religious legends of Greece to 
justify his contempt for the more re- 
condite parts of the art of healing, 
Bacon vindicated the dignity of that 
art by appealing to the example of 
Christ, and reminded men that the 
great Physician of the soul did not 
disdain to be idso the physician of the 
body.* 

When wo pass from the science of 
medicine to that of legislation,we fintl the 
same difference between the systems of 
these two great men. Plato, at the com- 
mencement of the Dialogue on Laws, 
lays it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that the end of legislation is to 
make men virtuous. It is unnecessary 
to point out the extravagant con- 
clusions to which such a proposition 
leads. Bacon well knew to how great 
an extent the happiness of every 
society must depend on the virtue of 
ita mchil>er8; and he also knew what 
legislators can and what they cannot 
do for the purpose of promoting virtue. 
The view which ho has given of the 
end of legislation, and of the principal 
means for the attainment of ^at end, 
has always seemed to us eminently 
happy, even among the many happy 
I>assage8 of the same kind with which 
his works abound. ** Finis et scopus 
quern leges intueri atque ad quern jns- 
siones et sanotiones suas dirigere debeot, 
non alius est quam ut cives feliciter 
degant Id fiet si pietate et religione 
rocte insUtuti, moribos houesti, armis 
adversus hostes extomos tuti, legum 
atixilio adversus seditioues et privatas 
injurias muniti, imperio et magistra- 
tibus obsequentes, oopiis et opibus 
locttpktes et Borentos fucrint,”t The 
cud is the well-being of the people. 
The means are the imparting of moral 
and religious education; the providing 
of everything necessary for defence 

* ZkAuammHt, lib. 4. Gi|>. 

t /ft., ». Ospw 3. Aph. S. 


against foreign enemies ; the main- 
taining of intemkl order; the esta- 
blishing of a judicial, financial, and 
commercial system, under which wealth 
may be rapidly accumulated and se- 
curely enjoyed. 

Even wijh respect to the form in 
which laws ^ught to be drawn, there is 
a remarkable difference of opinion be- 
tween the Greek and the Englishman. 
Plato thought a preamble essential ; 
Bacon thought it mischievous. Each 
was consistent udth himself. Plato, 
considering the moral improvement of 
the people as the end of legislation* 
justly inferred that a law which com- 
manded and tlireatened, but which 
neither convinced the reason, nor 
touched the heart, must be a most im- 
perfect law. He was not content with 
deterring from theft a man who still 
continued to be a thief at heart, with 
restraining a son who hated his mother 
from beating his mother. The only 
obedience on which he set much value 
was the obedience which an enlightened 
understanding yields to reason, and 
which a virtuous disposition yields to 
precepts of virtue. He really seems to 
have* believed that, by pi^xing to 
every law an eloquent and pathetic ex- 
hortation, he should, to a great extent, 
render penal enactments euperfiuOus. 
Bacon entertained no such romantic 
hopes; and be well knew the practical 
inconveniences of the course which 
Plato recommended. “ Nequo nobis,” 
says he, ** prologi legum qui ineptioUm 
hahiti sunt, et leges introducunt dis- 
putontes non jubentes, utique placerent, 

si priscos mores ferre possemus 

Qujuitam fieri potest prologi evitentur, 
et lex incipiat a jusaione-”t 

Each of the great men whom wo 
have compared intended to illustrate 
his system by a philosophical romance; 
and each left his romance imperfect 
Had Plato lived to finish the Critias, a 
comparison between that noble fiction 
and the new Atlantis would probably 
have fhmished ns with still more strik- 
ing instances than any which we have 
given. It is amusing to think with 
what horror he would have seen such 


t J>e JlMffmmUis, Lib. S. Cap. 3. Aph. 
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on mstitatim as Solomou^s House 
rising in his repaUiC: with what ve- 
hemence he would have oruered 
the brewhouscs, the perfume-houses, 
and the dispensatories to be polled 
down; and with what inexorable 
rigour he would have driven beyond 
the frontier all the Fellowe^of the Col- 
lege, Merchants of Light and Depreda- 
tors, Lamps ana Pioneers. 

To sum up the whole, we sliouM say 
that the aim of the Platonic philosophy 
was to exalt mun into a god. The aim 
of the Baconian philosophy was to 
provide man with what he requires 
while he continues to be man. The 
aim of the Platonic philosophy was to 
raise ns far above vulgar wants. The 
aim pf the Baconian philosophy was 
to supply our vulgar wants. The for- 
mer aim was noble; but the latter was 
attainable. Plato drew a good bow; 
but, like Acestes in Virgil, he aimed 
at the stars ; and therefore, though 
there was no want of strength or skill, 
the shot was thrown away. His arrow 
was indeed followed by a track of dav- 
zling radiance, but it struck nothing. 

Volans liouidis in uubibus arsit arundo 
flignaviiquQ v lam flammia, tenuhrque rcoessit 
Oonsumta In ventos.” 

Bacon fixed bis eye on a mark which 
was placed on the earth, and within 
bow-shot, and hit it in the white. The 
philosophy (if Plato began in words and 
ended in words, noble words indeed, 
words such as were to be expected 
from the finest of human intellects ex- 
ercising boundless dominion over the 
finest of human languages. 7%o 
philosophy of Bacon began in observa- 
tions and ended in arts. 

The boast of the ancient philosophers 
was that their doctrine formc(i the 
ioinds of men to a high degree of wis- 
dom and virtue. This was indeed the 
only practical good which the most 
celebrated of those teachers even pre- 
tended to effect; and undoubtedly, if 
they had effected this, they would have 
deserved far higher praise than if they 
had discovered the most salutary medi- 
cines or constructed the most powerful 
machines. But the truth is that, in 
those very matters in which alone they 
professed to do any goodtonumkind, in 


those very matters for the sake of whieh 
they neglected all the vulgar interests 
of mankind, they did nothing, or worse 
than nothing. They promised what 
was impracticable; they despised what 
was practicable; ^ey filled the world 
with long words and long l^ards; and 
they left it as wicked and as ignorant 
as they found it. 

An acre in Middlesex is better than 
a principality in Utopia. Hie smallest 
ac..aal good is better than the most 

agnifleent promises of impossibilities. 
The wise man of the Stoics would, no 
doubt, he a grander object than a steam- 
engine. But there are steam-engines. 
And the wise man of the Stoics is yet 
to be bom. A philosophy which should 
enable a man to feci perfectly happy 
while in agonies of pain would he 
better than a philofophy which as- 
suages pain. But wo know that there 
are remedies which will assuage pain; 
and wc know that the ancient sages 
liked the toothache just as little as their 
neighbours. A philosophy which should 
extingpiish cupidity would be better 
than a philosophy which should devise 
laws for the security of property. But 
it is possible to make laws which shall, 
to a very great extent, secure property. 
And we do not understand how any 
motives which the ancient philosophy 
furnished could extinguish cupidity. 
Wo know indeed that the philosophers 
wore no better than other men From 
the testimony of friends as well as of 
focf'. from the confessions of Epictetus 
and Seneca, as well as from the sneers of 
Lucian and the fierce invectives of 
Juvenal, it ia plain that these teachers 
of virtue had all the vices of their 
neighbours, with the additional vice of 
hypocrisy. Some people may think 
the object of the Baconian philosophy 
a low object, but they cannot deny tiiat, 
high or low, it has b^n attained. They 
cannot deny that every year makes an 
addition to what Bacon called ** fhiit.'' 
They cannot deny that mankind have 
made, and are making, great and con- 
stant progress in the road which he 
pointed out to them. Was there any 
such progressive movement among the 
ancient philosophers ? After they had 
been declaiming eight hundred years, 
had they made the world better than 
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-ivlien they began? Our belief is that, 
among the philosophers themselves, in- 
stead of a progressive improvement 
there was a progressive degeneracy. 
An abject superstition which Democri- 
tus or Anaxagoras would have rejected 
\vith scorn, added the last disgrace to 
the long dotage of the Stoic and 
Platonic schools. Those unsuccessful 
attempts to articulate which are so de- 
Bghtfni ancl interesting in a child 
shock and disgust in an aged paralytic; 
and in the same way, those wild and 
rnytliological fictions which charm us, 
when we hear them lisped by Greek 
poetry in its infancy, excite a mixed 
sensation of pity and loathing, when 
mumbled by Greek philosophy in 
its old age. We know that guns, 
cutlery, spy-glasses, clocks, ai*e better 
in our time thajp they were in the 
time of our fathers, and were better j 
in the time of our fathers than they ^ 
were in the time of our grandfathers. 
We might, therefore, bo inclined to ' 
think tliat, when a philosophy which I 
boasted that its object was the eleva- 
tion and purification of tlio mind, and 
which for this object neglected the sor- 
did office of ministering to the ('omforts 
of the body, had fiourished in the high- 
est honour during many hundreds of 
years, a vast moral amelioration must 
have taken place. Was it so ? Look 
at the schools of this wisdom four cen- 
turies before tlie Christian era and fofir 
c enturies after that era. Compare the 
men whom those schools formed at those 
two periods. Compare Plato and Liba- 
nius. Compare Pericles and Julian. 
This philosophy confessed, nay boasted, 
that for every end but one it was use- 
less. Had it nttiiincd that one end ? 

Suppose that Justinian, when he 
rloscd the schools of Athens, had 
«*nUed on the last few sages who still 
haunted the Portico, and lingered round 
the ancient plane-trees, to show their 
title to public veneration : suppose that 
he had said : **A thousand years have 
elapsed since, in thU famous city, So- 
crates posed IVotagoras and ftippias ; 
daring those thousand years a large 
proportion of the ablest men of every 
generation has been employed in con- 
ftani efiorts to bring tOi perfect ion the 


philosophy w'hich you teach , that phi- 
losophy has been ' munificently patron- 
ised by the powerful ; its professors 
have been held in the highest esteem 
by the public ; it has drawn to itself 
almost all the sap and vigour of the 
human intellect : and what has it 
effected ? What profitable truth has it 
taught us which wc should not equally 
have knowm without it ? What has it 
enabled us to do which wc should not 
have been equally able to do without 
it?” Such questions, we suspect, would 
have puzzled Simplicius and Isidore. 
Ask a follower of Bacon what the new 
philosophy, as it was called in the time 
of Charles the Second, has effected for 
mankind, and his answer is ready ; “It 
has lengthened life ; it has mitigated 
pain; it has extinguished diseai?cs; it 
has increased the fertility of the soil; 
it has given new securities to the 
mariner; it has furnished new arms 
to the waiTior; it has spanned great 
rivers and estuaries wdth bridges of 
form unknown to our fathers; it bps 
guided the thunderbolt innocuously 
from heaven to earth; it has lighted 
up the night with the splendour of the 
day; it has extended the range of the 
human vision; it has multipUed the 
power of the human muscles; it has 
accelerated motion; it has annihilated 
distance ; it has fkeilitatod intercourse, 
correspondence, all friendly offices, all 
despatch of business ; it has enabled 
man to descend to the depths of the 
sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate 
securely into the noxious rece«5CS of 
the earth, to traverse the land in cars 
which whirl along without horses, and 
the ocean in ships which run ten knots 
an h(»ur against the wind. These are 
but tt i>art of its fruits, and of its first 
fruits. For it is a }>hilosopliy which 
neve? rests, which has never attained, 
which is never perfect- Its law is 
progress. A |K)iiit w’hich yesterday 
was invisible is its goal to-day, and 
will be its starting-post to-morrow,** 
Great and various as the powers of 
Bacon were, he owes his wide and dur- 
able fame chiefly to this, that all those 
powers recch'ed their dirt'ction from 
common sense. His love of the vulgar 
useful, his strong sympathy with the 
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popular notioiia oi^ood and evil, and 
tho openness w||j|lf*irhich lie avowed 
that syinpathw 'are the secret of his 
influence. There was in his system no 
cant, no illdsion^ He Lad no anointing 
for When hones, no line theories de 
imilnts, no arguments to persuade men 
out of'their senses. He kyew that men, 
and philosophers as well as other roer, 
do actually lo.o life, health, comfort, 
honour, security, the society of friends, 
and do actually dislike death, sickness*, 
pain, poverty, disgrace, danger, se- 
paration from those to whom they 
are attached. He knew tliat religion, 
though it often regulates and moderates 
these feelings, seldom eradicates them ; 
nor did he think it desirable for man- 
kind that they should be eradicated. 
The plan of eradicating them by con- 
ceits like those of Seneca, or syllo- 
gisms like those of Chrysippus, was 
too preposterous to be for a moment 
entertained by a nimd like his. He 
did not understand what wisdom there 
could bo in changing names where it 
was impossible to change things ; in 
denying that blindness, hunger, the 
gout, the rack, were evils, and culling 
mcm i.iron^ oiyfi*va ; in refusing to ac- 
knowledge that health, safety, plenty, 
were good things, and dubbing them 
"lllisr.name of , In his 

opiniQii||,ii>n all these subjects, ho was 
not a nor an Epicurean, nor an 
Academic, hut what would have been 
called by Eioics, Epicureans, and Aca- 
Uemica a more Uiurrjs, a mere com- 
mon man. And it was precisely be- 
cause he was so that his name makes 
so great an era in tlie histoiy of the 
world. It was because he dug deep 
that bo was able to pile high. It was 
because, in order to lay his fonnda- 
tions, ho went down into those ports of 
human nature which lie low, butvHiich 
are not liable to chdnge, that the fabric 
which he reared has risen to so stately 
an elevation, and stands with such im- 
movable strength. 

We have sometimes thought that 
an amusing Action might be written, 
in which a disrjple of Epictetus and a 
disciple of Bacon should be Introduced 
as fellow-travellers. They come to a 
village where the small-pox has just 
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begun to rage, and find houisea idmt 
up, intercourse suspended, the 
abandoned, mothers weeping in terror 
over their children. The Stoic assoloa 
the dismayed population that there is 
nothing bad in the small-pox, and that 
to a wise man disease, deformity, death, 
the loss of friends, are not evils. The 
Baconian Ukes out a lanoei and begins 
to vaccinate. They find, a body of 
miners in great dismay. An explosion 
o" noisome vapours has just killed 
many of those who were at work ; and 
the survivors are afraid to venture into 
the cavern. The Stoic assures them 
that such an accident is nothing but a 
mere kvoirpoi^iAfvov, The Baconian, 
who has no such fine word at his com- 
mand, contents himself with devising a 
safety-lamp. They find a shipwrecked 
merchant wringing^is hands on the 
shore. His vessel with an inestimable 
cargo has just gone down, and he is 
reduced in a moment from opulence to 
beggary. The Stoic exhorts hijn not 
to seek happiness in things which lie 
without himself, and repeats the whole 
chapter of Epictetus vpbs robs diroptay 

dtSoiKdras, The Baconian constructs a 
diving-bell, goes down in it, and returns 
with the most precious effects from the 
wreck. It would bo easy to multiply 
illustrations of the difference between 
the philosophy of thorns and the philo- 
sophy of fruit, the philosophy of words 
and the philosophy of works. 

Bacon has been accused of overrating 
the importance of those sciences which 
minister to the physical well-being of 
man, and of underrating the importance 
of moral philosophy; and it cannot be 
denied that persons who read the 
Novum Organum and the Dt Augmentitf 
without adverting to the circumstances 
under which those works were written, 
will find much that may seem to conn- 
tenance the accusation. It is certain, 
howei^r, tha^ though in practice he 
often went very wrong, and though, as 
his historical work and his essays 
prove, bo did not bold, even in theory, 
veiy strict (pinions on points of pou- 
tical momlily, he was far too wue a 
man not to know how much our well- 
being depends on the regulation of our 
minds. The world for vHiich he wished 
D D 
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WAS not, al mm people seem to ima- 
gine, a world of water-wheels, power- 
looms, steam-carriages, sensualists, and 
knaves. He would have been as ready 
as Zeno himself to maintain that no 
bodily comforts which could be devised 
the skill and labour of a hundred 
generations would give happiness to a 
man whose mind was under the tyranny 
of licentious appetite, of envy, of hatred, 
or of fear. If he sometimes appeared 
to ascribe importance too exclusively 
to the arts which increase the outward 
comforts of our species, the reason is 
plain. Those arts had been most un- 
duly depreciated. They had been re- 
present^ as unworthy of the attention 
of a man of liberal education. **Co- 
gitavit," says Bacon of himself, ** earn 
esse opinionem sive lestimationem hu- 
midam et damnum, minui nempc 
majestatem mentis humanse, si in ex- 
perimental et rebus particularibus, sen- 
sui subjectis, et in materia terminatis, 
diu ap multumvcrsetur: praeseitim cum 
hujusinodi res ad inquirendum labor lo- 
se, ad meditandum ignobilcs. ad dis- 
cendum asperse, ad practicam Uliberales, 
numero ititinitse, et sohtilitate pusillse 
videri soleant, et ob hujnsmodi condi- 
tiones, gloriso artium minus siniaccom- 
modatie.’*'* This opinion seemed to 
him “omnia in fan^ia humana tur- 
basse/* It had undoubtedly caused 
many arts which were of the greatest 
utility, and wlpch were susceptible of 
tlie greatest improvements, to be ne- 
glected by speculators, and abandoned 
to joiners, masons, smitlis, weavers, apo- 
thecaries. It was necessary to assert 
the dignity of those arts, to bring them 
prominently forward, to proclaim that, 
as they have a most serious effect on 
human happiness, they are not un- 
worthy of the attention of the highest 
human intellects. Again, it was hy 
illustrations drawn from these aru that 
Bacon could most easily illustrate his 
loiiioiples. It was by impnmmeiits 


• ei vim. The expression opinio 

km m id a im surprise a nader not aocus- 
towed to Inooiii’s style The slhadon is to 
ths maxim of UerselitusthB obscure : ** Dnr 
is the best.** % dry iighi. Bsooo un- 
derstood the light of the Intellect, not ob- 
seu^ hy tbs misti of pssBiou, laiei^ur 
l»«dudioe. 


effected in the^ V*ts that the soundness 
of his principle cdttld be most speedily 
and decisively brought to the test, and 
made manifest to comihop understand, 
ings. He acted like a wise commander 
who thins ererj other pan of his line to. 
strengthen «a point where the enemy is 
attacking t^ith peculiar fary, %nd on 
the fate of which the event of the battle 
seems likely to depend. In. the JVovtm 
Organum, however, he distinctly and 
most truly declares that his philostmhy 
is no less a Moral than a Natural Phi- 
losophy, that, though his illustrations 
are drawn from physical science, the 
principles which those illustrations arc 
intended to explain are just as appli- 
cable to ethical and political inquiries 
as to inquiries into the nature of heat 
and vegetation.! 

He frequently treated of moral sub- 
; jects ; and he brought to those subjects 
that spirit which was the essence of his 
#hole system. Ho has left us many 
admirable practicable observations on 
what he somewhat quaintly called the 
Georgies of the mind, on the mental 
culture which tends to produce good 
di^ositions. Some persons, he said, 
might accuse him of spending labour 
on a matter so simple thar*his prede- 
cessors hod passed it by with contempt. 
He desired such i>er8on8 to remember 
that he had from the first announced 
the objects of his search to be not the 
splendid and the sur}msing. but the 
useful and the true, not the deluding 
dreams which go forth through the 
shining portal of ivory, but the hum- 
bler retries of the gate of hom.t 

True to this principle, he indulged 
in no rants about the fitness of things, 
the all-sufiiciency of virtue, and 
dignity of human nature. He dealt not 
at all in resounding nothings, such as 
those with which Boltngbroke pretended 
to comfort himself in exile, and in which 
Cicero vainly sought consolation after 
the loss of IHiilia. The casuistical sub- 
tilties which occupied the attention of 
tilt keenest spirits of his age bad, it 
should seem, no attractions for him. 
The doctors whom Escoliar afterwaids 
compared to the four beasts and the 

t ifoewa eh y a uw i a . Lib. 1. Aph. U7. 
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four-and-twenty dders.in the Apoca- 
lypse Bacon diatnftsed with most con- 
temptnoas brevity. “Inanes plerura- 
qoe evadant et fiitiles.”* Nor did 
he ever meddle with those enigmas 
which have pimlcd hundreds of gene- 
rations, and will puzzle htmdreds more. 
He said nothing about ^ grounds of 
moral obli^tion, or the treedom of the 
human will He had no inclination to 
emplcy himself in labours resembling 
those of the damned in the Greciat! 
Tartarus, to apia for ever on the same 
wheel round the same pivot, to gape 
for ever after the some deluding clus- 
ters, to pour water for ever into the 
same bottomless buckets, to pace for 
ever to and fro on the sarfte wearisome 
path after the same recoiling stone. 
He exhorted his disciples to prosecute 
researches of a very different descrip- 
tion, to consider moral science as a 
practical 8cienc<s a science of which 
the object was to cure the diseases and 
perturbations of the mind, and which 
conld be improved only by a method 
analogous to that which has improved 
medicine and surgeiy. Moral phi^pso- 
pher., ought, he said, to set themselves 
vigorously to woik for the purpose of 
discovering what are the actual effects 
l>roduced on the human character by 
paiticalar modes of education, by the 
indnlgenco of particular habits, by the 
study of particular books, by society, 
by emulation by imitation. Then we 
might hope to find out what mode of 
train hi g was most likely to preserve 
and restore moral health.f 

What he was as a natural philoso- 
pher and a moral philosopher, that he 
was also as a theologian. He was, 
we are convinced, a sincere believer in 
the divine authority of the Christian 
revelation. Nothing can he found in 
his writings, or in any other writings, 
more eloquent and pathetic than some 
passages which were apparently written 
under the influence of strong devo- 
tional feeling. He loved to dwell on 
the power of the Christian religion to 
effect much that the ancient philoso- 
phers could fTily inroraise. He loved 
to consider that religion as the bond 

* Bdi Augmmi:tiSt bib. 7. 0^). t. 
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of charity, the curb of evil passions, 
the consolation of the wretcheid,^ the 
support of the timid, the hope of the 
dying. But controversies on specula- 
tive points of theology seem to have 
engaged scarcely any portion of his 
attention. In what he wrote on 
Church Government he showed, as far 
as he ^area, a tolerant and charitable 
spirit. He troubled himself not at all 
about Homoonsians and Hombiousians, 
Llonothelites and Nestorians. He 
lived in an age in which disputes on 
the inost subtle points of divinity ex- 
cited an intense interest throughout 
Europe, and nowhere more than In 
England. He was placed in the very 
thick of the conflict. He was in power 
at the time of the Sjmod of Port, and 
mast for months have been daily 
deafened with talk about election, 
reprobation, and final perseverance. 
Yet wo do not remember a line in his 
works from which it can be inferred 
that ho was either a Calvinist or an 
Arminian, While the world was re- 
sounding with the noise of a disputa- 
tious philosophy and a disputatious 
theology, the Baconian school, like 
Alworthy seated between Square and 
Thwackum, preserved a calm neutra- 
lity, half scomfbl, half benevolent, ahd 
content with adding to the sum 6f 
practical good, left the war of 'words 
to those who liked it. 

We have dwelt long on the end of 
the Baconian philosophy, because from 
this peculiarity all the other peculiari- 
ties of that philosophy necessarily 
ardSc. Indeed, scarcely any person 
who proposed to himself the same end 
with Ba^n could fail to hit upon the 
same means. 

The vulgar notion about Bacon we 
take to be this, that he invented a new 
method of airiving at truth, which 
method is called Induction, attd that 
he detected some fallacy in the syllo- 
gistic reasoning which had been in 
vogue before 1& time. This notion 
is about as well founded as that of tho 
people who, in the middle ages, imagin- 
ed that Virgil was a great co^jiuer. 
Many who are far too well infomied 
to talk such extravagant nonsense en- 
tertain what we think inconeet notions 
B x> 2 
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as to what Bacon really cfl’cctcd in this 
matter. 

The inductive method has been 
practised ever since the beginning of 
the world by every human being. It 
is constantly practised by the most 
ignomnt clown, by .the most thonght- 
Ims schoolboy, by the very child at 
the breast. That method leads the 
clown to the conclusion that if he sows 
barley he shall not reap wheat. By 
that riictliod the schoolboy learns that a 
cloudy day is the best for catcliing trout. 
The very infant, wc imagine, is led by 
induction to expect milk from his mo- 
ther or nurse, and none from his father. 

Not only is it not true that Bacon 
invented the inductive method ; but it 
is not true that he was the first person 
who correctly analysed that method 
uhd explained its uses. Aristotle had 
long before pointed out the absurdity 
of supposing that syllogistic reasoning 
could ever conduct men to the disco- 
very of any new priucii)le, had shown 
that such discoveries must be made by 
induction, and by induction alone, and 
bud given the history of the inductive 
process, concisely indeed, but with 
great perspicuity and precision. 

Again, we are not inclined to ascribe 
much practical value to that analysis of 
the inductive method which Bacon has 
given in the second book of the Novum 
Oiyanum, It is indeed an elaborate 
find correct analysis. But it is an 
analysis of that w hich we are all doing 
from morning to night, and whii h we 
continue to do even in our dreams. 
A plain man finds his stoimich out of 
order. He never heard Lord Bacon’s 
name. But he proceeds in the strictest 
conformity with the rules laid down in 
the second book of the JVot^um Organum, 
and satisfies himself that minced pies 
have done the mischief. ** I ate minced 
les on Monday and Wednesday, and 
was awake by indigestion all 
nl^t” This is tlie tom/Htrentia ad in- 
tmevtum imibmtittrmm amvtnientium, ** 1 
did not oat any on 'fuesday and Fri- 
day, and I was qnite well.** ^is is the 
mmpttrmim imdanimnm in ftrorimo gnu 
aalara data ^mniar. “I ate very 
sparingly of ttican on Snndiy, and was 
t cry slightly inditpoaed in the eming. 


Bat on Christmas-day I almost dined 
on them, and %va5 so ill that I Avas in 
great danger.” This is the comparentia 
instantiarvm secundum magis et minus. 
“ It cannot have been the brandy whidi 
I took with them. For I have drunk 
brandy daijy for years without being 
the worse foy it.** Tliis is the rejectio 
naturarum. Our invalid then proceeds 
to what is tcrmoil by Bacon the Vinde- 
miatiOf and pronounces that minced 
pies do not agree with him. 

We repeat that we dispute neither 
the ingenuity nor the accuracy of 
the theory contained in the second 
book of the Novum Organum ; but wc 
think that Bacon greatly overrated its 
utility. Weconccive that the inductive 
process, like many otlier processes, is 
not likely to be better pcrfoimcd merely 
because men know how they perform, 
it. William Tell w'ould not have been 
one w hit more likely to cleave the apple 
if he had know n that his arrow would 
describe a parabola under the influence 
of the attraction of the earth. Captain 
Barclay would not have been more 
likely to walk a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours, if he had known the 
place and name of every muscle in his 
legs. Monsieur Jonrdain probably did 
not pronoutico I) and F more correctly 
after he had l>cen apjwiscd that D is 
pronounced by touching the teeth with 
the end of the tongue, and F fay put- 
ting the up))cr teeth on the lower lip. 
We cannot perceive that the atpdy of 
grammar makes the amalleat dilE^tK e 
in the speech of people who hjivc al- 
ways lived in good society. Not one 
Londoner in ten thonsund can lay 
down the rules for the proj)cr use of 
irid and shaU, Yet not one Ijondoner 
in A million ever misplaces his tciil and 
sAttl/. Doctor Robert4M>n could, un- 
doubtedly, have wTitten a luminous 
dissertation on the use of those words. 
Yet, even in his latest work, he «ome- 
times misplaced tliem ludicrously. No 
man uses figures of sjHJCch with more 
propriety b^aose he knows that one 
figure if called a metonymy and an- 
otner a synecdoche. A drayman in a 
passion calls out, “Yon are a pretty 
fellow,” without sas]>ccting that he is 
uttering irony, and that wony w one 



of the four priKiaryJtropes. 
ftystems of rhetoric were never rcprrrded 
by the most experienced and discerning 
judges 08 of any use for the purpose of 
forming an orator. “Ego banc vim 
intelligo,” said Cicero, “ esse in pne- 
ceptis omnibus, non ut ea*secuti ora- 
tores doquentiiB laudem %int adepti, 
sed quss sua spontc homines eloquentes | 
facerent, ca quosdam observasse, atque id j 
e/^isse* sic esse non eloquentiam ex arti- 
fleio, sed artificiura ex eloquentia natum.** 
We must own that wo entertain tlie same 
opinion concerning the study of l-»ogic 
which Cicero entertained concerning 
the study of Rhetoric. A man of sense 
syllogizes in celarent and cesarc all day 
long without suspecting it; and, though 
he may not know what an ignoratio 
rlcnchi is, has no difficulty in exposing 
it whenever he falls in with it; which 
is likely to be as often as he bills in 
with a Reverend Master of Arts nou- 
rished on mode and fij^nrc in the clois- 
ters of'’ Oxford. Considered merely as 
an intellectual feat, the Orgamtm of 
Aristotle can scarcely be admired too 
liighly. But tlie more wc compare in- 
dividual witii individual, school witli 
school, nation with nation, generation 
with generation, the more do wc lean 
to the opinion that the knowledge of 
the theory of logic has no tendency 
whatever to make men good rcasoners. 

What Aristotle did for the syllogistic 
process Bacoii has, in the second book 
of the Novum Organum, done for the 
inductive process ; that is to say, ho 
lias analysed it well. His rules are 
quite ])roper, bat wc do not need them, 
liecause tliey arc drawn from our own 
constant practice. j 

But, though CMarybody is constantly 
performing the process described in 
the second book of the Novum Or- 
goMum, some men perform it well and 
some perlorm it ill S<jme are led by 
it to truth, and some to error. It led 
Franklin to discover the nature of light- 
ning. It led thousands, w’ho had leas 
brains than Franklin, to believe in 
animal magnetism. But this was not 
because Franklin went through the 
process described by Baccm, and the 
dufKrs of Mesmer through a dtlTcreut 
process. The oamparemtia and rrjec- 
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thnes of which we have given examples 
will be found in the most unsound in- 
ductions. We have heard that an emi- 
nent judge of the last generation was 
in the ha-bit of jocosely propounding 
after dinner a theoiy, that the cause of 
the prevalence of tfacobinism was the 
practice of hearing tliree names. He 
quoted on the one side Charles James 
Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, John 
Home Tookc, John I*hilpot Curran, 
>'amuel Taylor Coleridge, Theobald 
\*’olfe Tone. These were ituiantia 
convenienUs. Ho then proceeded to cite 
instances ahsentice in proxinut, William 
Pitt, John Scott, William Windham, 
Samuel Horsley, Henry Huruias, Ed- 
mund Burke. He might have gone on 
to instances secundum magiM et minus. 
The practice of giving children three 
names has been for some time a growing 
practice, and Jacobinism has also been 
growing. I'he practice of giving chil- 
dren tlircc names is more common in 
America than in England. In Eng- 
land we still have a King and a House 
hf Lords; but the Americans are Re- 
publicans. Tlie rejectioncs are obvious. 
Burke and Theobald Wolfe Tone are 
both Irishmen; therefore the R'ing an 
Irishman is not the cause of Jacobin- 
ism. Horsley and Horne Tookc are 
hotli clergymen ; therefore the being a 
clergyman is not the cause of Jacobin- 
ism. Fox and Windham were both 
educated at Oxford ; therefore the 
being educated at Oxford is not the 
cause of Jacobinism. Pitt and Home 
I’ccke were both educated at Cam- 
bridge ; therefore the lieing educated 
at Cambridge is not the cause of Ja- 
cobinism. In this way, our inductive 
philosopher arrives at what Bacon calls 
the Vintage, and pronounces that the 
having 1111X3© names is the cause of 
Jacobinism. 

Here is an induction corresponding 
! with Bacon’s analysis and ending in a 
monstrons absurdity. In what then 
docs this indnetion differ from the in- 
duction which leads m to the con- 
clusion that the presence of the sun is 
the cause of onr haring more light by 
day than by night? The di&renco 
evidently is not in the kind of in- 
stances, but in the number of in- 
t> i> 3 
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tile difference 
is not in tiiat |»ait of the process for 
which Bacon hiEw given precise roles, 
bttt in A cifoumstance for which no 
precise vole can possibly be given. If 
the leavned author of the theory about 
Jaeobifiiam had enlarged either of his 
tables a little, his system would have 
bm d^troyed. The names of Tom 
Ba^e and William Wyndham Gren* 
viUe would have been sufficient to do 
thew^k. 

it appears to us, then, that the dif- 
fevenoe between a sound and unsound 
induction does not lie in this, that the 
author of the sound induction goes 
through the process analysed in the 
second book of the Novum Organum, 
and the author of the unsound induce 
tion through a different process. They 
liotii perform the same process. But 
one performs it foolishly or carelessly; 
the other performs it with patience, 
attention, sagacity, and judgment. 
Now precepts can do little towards 
making men patient and attentive, and 
still less towsirds making thorn saga* 
cious and judicious. It is very well to 
toU men to be on their guard against 
prejudices, not to believe iocts on slight 
evideiiGc, not to be content with a 
scanty c^lection of facts, to put out of 
their minds the ukia which Bacon has 
so finely desciibcd. But these rules 
are too general to be of much practical 
use. The question is, What is a pre* 
judice? liow long does tlm incredulity 
with which I hear a new theory pro- 
pounded continue to be a wise and 
salutary incredulity? When does it 
become an tdo/um spscuf, the unreason- 
able pe^acity of a too sceptical mind? 
What is slight evidence? What col- 
lection of facts is scanty? Will ten 
instances do, or fiffy, or a hundred? 
In how many montlus would the first 
huBMui bmngs who settled on the tiiores 
of the ocean have been justified in be- 
lieving that the moon hsd an influence 
on the tides ? After how many exp^ 
riments would Jeniier have been justi- 
fied in beUeving that he had discovered 
a ea^nard against the small-pox? 
Those are questions to which it would 
be most ^desirmhle to have a precise 
answer: but, unhappily, they are ques- 


tions to which n<v precise answer can 
be returned. 

We think, then, that it is possible to 
lay down accurate rules^ as Bacon has 
done, for the performing of that part of 
the inductive process which all men 
perform alike; but that these rules, 
though aociU'ate, are not wanted, be- 
cause in truth they only tell us to do 
what we are all doing. We think that 
it is impossible to lay down any precise 
rule for the performing of that part of 
the inductive process which a great 
experimental philosopher performs in 
one way, and a superstitious old woman 
in another. 

On this subject, we think, Bacon was 
in an error. He certainly attributed 
to his rules a value which did not be- 
long to them. He went so far as to 
say, that, if his method of making dis- 
coveries were adopted, little would 
depend on the degree of force or acute- 
ness of any intellect ; that all minds 
would be reduced to one level, that his 
philosophy resembled a compass or a 
rule which equalises all hands, and en- 
ables the most unpractised person to 
draw a more correct circle or line than 
the best draftsmen can produca. without 
such aid.** This really seems to us as 
extravagant as it would have been in 
Bindley Murray to announce that 
every body who should learn his Gram- 
mar would write as good English as 
Dryden, or in that very able writer, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, to promise that 
all the readers of his logic would 
reason like Chillingworth, and that all 
the readers of his l^etorio would speak 
like Burke. That Bacon was alto- 
gether mistaken as to this point will 
now hardly be dispoteA His philosophy 
has flooritiifid during two hundred 
Years, and bos produced none of this 
ievoUiug. The interval between a man 
of talents and a dunce is as wide as 
ever; and is never more cleaHy dis- 
cernible than when they engage in 
researches which require the constant 
use of induction* 

It will be seen that we do not con- 
sider Bacon’s in^iiioas analysis of the 
inductive method as a very useful per- 

* NoMMi O rgm i u m , Fmi, and lib. 1. 
Aph m 
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fannaaoe. Ba0Oft*w»i boI» as we have 
already said, the InlVentor of the iodtto-^ 
tke method. He was not evci the 
person who first analysed the indue* 
live method correctly, though he un* 
douhtocUy analysed it more minutely 
than any who preceded him. He was 
not the person who hrst showed that by 
the inductive method alpne new truth 
could nbe discovered. But he was the 
person, who first turned ^e minds oi 
speculative men, long occupied in ver> 
bid disputes, to the discowiy of new 
and useful truth ; and, by doing so, he 
at once gave to the inductive method 
an importance and dignity which had 
never before belonged to it He was 
not the maker of tliat road ; he was 
not the discoverer of that road; he was 
not the person who first surveyed and 
mapped that road. But he was the 
person who first called the public atten- 
tion to an inexhaustible mine of wealth, 
which had bten utterly neglected, and 
v/hicb was accessible by that road alone. 
By doing so he caused that road, which 
had previously been trodden only by 
fteosanto and higglers, to bo frequented 
by a iiigh">r class of travellers. 

That which was eminently his own 
in his system was the end which he 
proposed to himself Tlio end being 
given, the means, oS it appears to us, 
could not well be mistaken. If others 
Ixad aimed at the same object with 
Bacon, wc hold it to be certain that 
they would have employed the same 
method with Bacon. It would have 
been hard to conviflee Seneca that the 
inventing of a safety-lamp was an em- 
ployment worthy of a philosopher. It 
would have been liard to persuade 
'Ihomas Aquinas to descend from the 
making of syllogisms to the making of 
gunpowder. But Seneca would never 
have doubted for a moment that it was 
only by means of a series of experi- 
ments that a safety-lamp could be in- 
vented. Thomas Aquinas would never 
have thought that his. barbara and 
bttmdipUm would enable him to ascer- 
tain the proportion which charcoal 
ought to her. to saltpetre in a pound 
of gunpowder. KeiUier common sense 
nor Aristotle would have suffered him 
to fhil into such an absurdity. 


By stitnulating men to disboveiy 
of new truth, Bacon stimulated them 
to employ the inductive method^ the 
only method, even the ancient philoso- 
phers and Ae schoolmen themselves 
being judges, by which new truth can 
be discovered. stimulating men to 
the discovery of useM truth, ho fur- 
nished them udth a motive to .perform 
the inductive process well and care- 
fully. His predecessors had been, in 
Ir*'? phrase, not interpreters, but antici- 
pators of nature. They had been con- 
tent with the first principles at whicli 
they had arrived bjr the most scanty 
and slovenly induction. And why was 
this? It was, we conceive, because 
th(dr philosophy proposed to itself no 
practical end, because it was merely an 
exercise of the mind. A man who 
wahts to contrive a new machine or a 
new medicine has a strong motive to 
observe accurately and patiently, and 
to try experiment after experiment. 
But a man who merely wants a theme 
for disputation or declamation has no 
such motive. He is therefore content 
with premises grounded on assump- 
tion, or on the most scanty and hasty 
induction. Thus, we conceive, the 
schoolmen acted. On their foolish 
premises they often argued with great 
ability ; and as their object was “ as- 
sensum subjugare, non res,”* to be vic- 
torious in controversy, not to be victo- 
rious over nature, thc^ were consistent. 
For just as much logical skill could be 
shown in reasoning on false as on true 
premises. But the followers of the 
new philosophy, proposing to them- 
selves the discovery of useful truth as 
their object, must have alto^ther failed 
of attaining that object if they had 
been .content to, b^d theories on 
superficial induction. 

Bacon has remarkedf that, in 
ages when philosophy was stationary, 
mechanical am went on improving. 
Why was tlus ? Evidently because the 
mechanic was not content with so care- 
less a mode of induction as served tlie 
purpose of the philosopher. And' why < 
was the philosopher^more easily satis- 
fied than the mechanic? Evidently be- 

* N&mm Orpamm^ Uh. L Apiaie,' 

t Lib. 1. 
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cause the objef^ cf tbe mecbimic ufas | :^e lauf:yer md polidcian,-- there was 
to mould tmgfl, whilst the obj^ of a singular union of audacity and so- 
the philosopher was only to mould briety. The promises which he made 
M'or^. Carefhi Indttdtion is not at all to mankind might, to a superficial 
necessary to the making of a good syl- reader, seem to resemble ^ rants 
logispL But it is indispensable to the which a great dramatist has put into 
making of ja good shoe. Mechanics, the mouth cf an Oriental conqueror 
therefore, hate always been, as far as half-crazed by good fortune and by 
the range of their humble but useful Violent passions, 
callings extended, not anticipators but « chariots easier than air, 

interpreters of nature. And when a Which I will have invented; and thyself 
philosophy arose, the object of which messenger shall ride before 

was to do on a large scale what the Ou a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 
nK cnamc does on a small scale, to ex- That shall be made to go with golden 
tend the power and to supply the wants _ wheels, 
of maa;^he truth of the promises, I know not how yet.” 
which logically is a matter altogether But Bacon perfomed what he pro- 
unimportant, became a matter of the misod. In truth, Fletcher would not 
highest importance; and the careless have dared to make Arbaces promise, 
induction with which men of learning in his wildest fits of excitement, the 
had previously been satisfied gave tithe of what the Baconian philosophy 
])lacc, of necessity, to an induction far has performed. , 

more accurate and satisfactoiy. The true philosophical temperament 

What Bacon did for inductive philo- may, we think, be described in four 
sophy may, wc think, he fairly stated w'ords, much hope, little faith ; a dispo- 
tlms. The objects of preceding specu- sition to believe that any thing, how- 
lators were objects which could be ever extraordinary, may be done; an 
attained without careful induction, indisposition to believe that any thing 
Thfiso speculators, therefore, did not extraordinary has been done.' In. these 
perform the inductive process carefully, points the constitution of Bacon^s mind 
Bacon stirred up men to pursue an seems to us to have been alwolutely 
object w'hich could be attained only l)y pciiect. He was at once the Mammon 
induction, and by induction carefully and the Surly of his friend Ben. Sir 
performed ; and consequently indue- Ej)icure did n(>t indulge in visions 
tion was more carefully performed. We more ma^ificent and gigantic. Surly 
do not think that the importance of did not sift evidence witli keener and 
what Bacon did for inductive philoso- more sagacious incredulity. 

]thy has ever been overrated. But wc Closely connected wnth this pccu- 
thuik this nature of his services is liarity of Bacon’s temper was a striking 
often mistakes^, and was not fully uu- peculiarity of his understanding. With 
derstood even by himself. It was not great minuteness of observation, he 
by furnishing philosophers with nilcs had an amplitude of comprehension 
for performing the inductive process such as has never yet been vouchsafed 
well, but by furnishing them with a to any other human being. The small 
motive for performing it well, that he fine mind of Lnbmy^re had not a more 
conferred so vast a benefit on society, delicate tact than the large intellect of 
To give to the human mind a dircc- Bacon, The Essays contain abundant 
tion which it shall retain for ages is the proofs that no nice feature of character, 
rare prerogative of a few imperial spi- no peculiarity in the ordering of a 
rits. It cannot, therefore, be uninte- house, a garden, or a court-inasquc, 
resting to inquire what was the moral could escape the notice of one whose 
and intellectual constitution which ona- mind was capable of taking in the 
bled Bacon to exercise so vast an in- whole world of knowledge. His un- 
fiuence on the woitd. derstanding resembled the tent which 

In the temper of Bacon, — ^we speak the fahy Paribanou gave to Pj^ace 
of Bacon the philosopher, not of Bacon Ahmed. Fold it ; and it seemed a toy 
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for d» hand of »J«a3r. 

nu^t rep«Me 6eii6Etn iw BWO. ^ mutiiAl i^Jationa <rf all dfetjait- 

&L keesn^ of observation ne nas 
been equalled* though perhaps nov^ 
surpassed* But the largeiicss of his 
mind was all his own. ffhe^ glance 
with which he surveyed the intellec- 
tual universe resembled that which the 
Archangel, from the golden threshold 
of heaven, darted down intd the new 
creation. 


of the mutaid relations ctf all depart-^ 
raents of knowledge* 

The mod^ in which he commnnicated 
his thoughts was pf culiar to him. He 
had no t^ch of that disputatious temper 
A^hich he often censured in his predeces- 
sors. He effected a vast intellectual re- 
volution in opposition to a vast mass 
jreiudices: vothe never cniraired in 


“Round he surveyed,— and in oil might* 
where he stood 

So high above the circling canopy 
Of liiglit’s extended shade —from eastern 
point 

Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 
Andromf^a far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon.” 

His knowledge differed from that of 
other men, as a terrestrial globe differs 
from an Atlas which contains a dif- 
ferent country on every leaf. The 
towns and roads of ^Ongland, Franco, 
and Gemany are better laid down 
in the Atlas than on the globe. But 
while we arc looking at England wc 
sec nothing of Franco; and while we 
arc h-oking at France wc see nothing 
of Germany. We may go to the Atlas 
to learn tlie bearings and distances of 
York and Bristol, or of Dresden and 
rraguc. But it is useless if wc want 
to know the bearings and distances of 
France and htartinique, or of Eng- 
land and C mada. On the globe we 
shall not fina all the market towns in 
our own neighbourhood; but wo shall 
learn from it the comparative extent ! 
and the relative position of all the king- 
doms of the earth. ** I have taken,” said 
Bacon, in a letter written when he was 
only thirty-one, to his uncle Lord Bur- 
leigh, “ I have taken all knowledge to 
be my province.” In any other young 
uian, indeed in any other man, this 
would have been a ridiculous flight of 
presumption. There have been thou- 
sands of better mathematicians, astrono- 
luers, chemists, physicians, botanists, 
mineralogisls, than Bacon. No mhn 
would go to l^con’s works to Icam any 
particular 8cieT.ee or art, any more tlmn 
he would go to a twelve-inch gl.^bc in 
order fo find his way from KenningUm 
turnpike to Qaplmm Common. Th c art 


j; ly controversy: nay, we cannot at 
1 present recollect, in all his philosophi- 
cal works, a single passage of a contro- 
versial character. All those works might 
with propriety have been put into the 
form which he adopted in the work 
entitled Cogitata et visa : “ Franciscus 
Baconus sic cogitavit.” These are 
thoughts which have occurred to me : 
weigh them well; and take them or 
leave them. 

Borgia said of the famous expedition 
of Charles the Eighth, that the French 
had conquered Italy, not with steel, 
but with chalk; for that the only ex- 
ploit which they had found necessary 
for the purpose of taking military oc- 
cupation of any place had been to mark 
the doors of the houses where they 
meant to quarter. Bacon often quoted 
this saying, and loved to apply it to- 
the victories of his own intellect.* His 
philosophy, he said, came as a guest, 
not os an enemy. She found no dif- 
ficulty in gaining admittance, without 
a contest, into every understanding 
fitted, by its structure and by its ca- 
pacity, to receive her. In all tliis wo 
think that he acted most judiciously; 
first, liecanse, as he has himself re- 
marked, the difference between his 
school and other schools was a dif- 
ference so fundamental that there was 
hardly any common ground on which 
a controversial battle could be fought ; 
and, secondly, because his mind, emi- 
nently observant, preeminently discur- 
sive and caimcious, was, we conceive, 
neither formed by nature nor disciplined 
by habit for dialectical combat. 

Though Bacon did not arm his 

* Novum Orffanum, Lib. 1 . Aph. S6, sod 
elsewhere. 
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;^tilo»of% idle of logic, 

he ‘ her profufidy with all the 

decorations of rhetoric. His eloquence, 
though not nntainted with the vicious 
taste of his age, would alone have en- 
titled him to a high rank in literature. 
He had a wonderful talent for packing 
thoiqi^ close, and rendering it portable. 
In wit, if by wit be meant the power of 
perceiving analogies between things 
which appear to have nothing in com- 
mon, he never had an equal, not even 
Oowlcw, not even the author of Hudi- 
bnis. indeed he possessed this faculty, 
or rather tl^ in^ulty possessed him, to 
a morbid degree. When he abandoned 
liimself to it without reserve, as he did 
in the Sapimtia Veterim^ and at the 
end of the second book of the De Aug- 
mentiSf the feats which ho performed 
were not merely admirable, but por- 
tentous, and almost shocking. On 
those occasions we marvel at him as 
clowns on a fair-day marvel at a jug- 
gler, and can hardly help thinking that 
the devil must be in him. 

These, howeveri were freaks in which 
his ingenuity now and then wantoned, 
with scarcely any other object than to 
astonish and amuse. But it occasion- 
ally happened that, when he was en- 
gaged in grave and profound investiga- 
tions. his wit obtained the mastery over 
all his other faculties, and led him into 
absurdities into which no dull man 
could possibly have fallen. Wo will 
give the most striking instance which 
at present occurs to us. In the third 
book of the jDe AugmerJu he tells us 
that there are some principles which 
are not peculiar to one science, but ore 
oi>mmoii to several. That part of 
}}hilo8ophy which concerns itself with 
these principles is, in his nomenclature, 
designated as phUomrphia prima* He 
then proceeds to mention some of the 
principles with which this phUosophia 
pnma is conversant Cue of them is 
this. An infectioms disease is menro 
likely to be communicated while it is 
in progress than when it has reached 
its height. Thi% says he, is true in 
medioiiie. It Is also true in morals; 
for we see that the example of vciy 
abandoned men injures public momlitv 
less than the example of men in whom 


vice has not yet e^^tiiigmshed all gooa 
qualities. Again, he tells us that 
in music a discord ending in a con- 
cord is agreeable^ and that the' same 
thing may be noted in the affections. 
Once morei he tdls us, that in physics 
the energy with which a principle acts 
is often increased by the antiperistasis 
of its opposite; and that it is the same 
in the contests of factions. If the 
making of ingenious and sparkling 
similitudes like these be indeed the 
phiiosopkia prima^ we are quite suiv 
that the greatest philosophical work 
of the nineteenth centuiy is Mr. Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh. The similitudes whicli 
we have cited are very happy simili- 
tudes. But that a man Kkc Bacon 
should have taken them for more, that 
he should have thought the discoven^ 
of such resemblances as these an im- 
portant part of philosophy, has always 
appeared to us one of the most singular 
facts in the history of letters. 

The truth is that his mind was won- 
derfully quick in perceiving analogies 
of all sorts. But, lifce several eminent 
men whom we could nam^, both living 
and dead, he sometimes appeared 
strangely deficient in the power of dis- 
tinguishing rational from fanciful 
ana^giet^ analogies which are argu- 
ments from analogies which are mere 
illustrations, analogies like that which 
Hshop Butler so ably jxiiuted out, be- 
tween natural and revealed religion, 
from analogies like that which Addison 
discovered, between the series ot 
Grecian gods carved by Phidias and 
the series of English kings painted by 
Kneller, This want of discrimination 
has led to many strange political specu- 
lations Sir William Temple deduced 
a theoiy of government from, ftie pro- 
perties of the pyramid. Mr. Southey’s 
whole system of finance is grounded 
on the phienomena of evaporation and 
-rain. In theology, this perverted in- 
genuity has made still wilder work, 
h’rom the time of Iremeus and Origen 
down to the present day, there has not 
been a single generation in which great 
divines have not been led into the most 
absurd expositions of Scriptune, by 
mere incaimctty to distinguish analogies 
proper, to use the scholastic phn^ 
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from vmalogiet «^ph«rical.* R is 
coridtts thAt Bacon has himself meiH 
tioned this t«ry kind of delusion among 
the idoia ^pecus ; and has mentioned it 
in Ihnguage which, we are mclined to 
think) shows that ho knew himself to 
be subjeet to it It is the^vice, he tells 
us, of subtle minds to attach too much 
importance to slight distinctions; if. 
is the vice, on the other h^d, of high 
and discursive intellects to^ attaoh too 
much importance to slight resem 
blances; and he adds that, when < this 
last propensity is indulged to excess, it 
leads men to catch at shadows instead 
of substances.! | 

Yet we cannot wish that Bacon’s wit | 
had been less luxuriant. For, to' say 
nothing of the pleasure which it affords, 
it was in the vast majority of cases em- 
jdoyed for the purpose of making ob- 
scure truth plain, of making repulsive 
tnith attractive, of fixing in the mind 
for ever truth whin} might otherwise 
hare- left but a transient impression. 

The poetictd faculty was powerful in 
Bacon*8 mind, but not. like his wit, so 
powerful as occasionally to usurp the 
place of his reason, and to tyrannize 
over the whole man. No imagination 
AVB9 ever at once so strong and so 
thoroughly subjugated. It never stirred 
but at a signal Irom good sense. It 
stopped at the first check from good 
sense. Yet, though disciplined to such 
obedience, it gave noble proofs of its 
vigour, in truth, much of Bacon’s life 
was passed in a visionary world, amidst 
thing.s as strange as any that ore de- 
scribed in the Arabian Tales, or in 
those romances on which the curate 
and barber of Bon Quixote’s village 
performed so cruel an aM<o-de-/<f, 
amidst buildings more sumptuous than 
the palace of Aladdin, fountains more 
wonderful than the golden water of 
Parizade, conveyances more rapid than 
the hippogryph of Ruggiero, arms 
more formidable than the lance of As- 
tolfo, remedies more efficacious than 
the haikam of Fierabras. Yet in his 
magnificent day-dreams there was 
nothing wild, nothing but what sober 

* See some interesting remarks on this 
suldect in Bishop Berkeley's Binute Phi- 
kMopher, Bislogue IV. 

t Nwum Organum, Lib. L Aph. 55. 


reason sjoctioinecL. . He knew that aU 
the secrets feigned by poets to have 
been written in the books uf enchanters 
are worthless when compared with the 
mighty secrets which are really written 
in the book, of nature^ and which, with 
time end patience, will be read there. 
He knew that all the wonders wrought 
by all. the talismans in fable were trifles 
when compared to the wonders which 
might reasonably be expected from the 
p^'ilosophy of fruit,, and* that, if his 
words sank deep into ..the minds of 
men, they would produce effects such 
as superstition had never ascribed 
to the incantations of Merlin and 
Michael Scott. It was here tliat ho 
loved to let his imagination loose. He 
loved to picture to himself the world 
as.it would be when his philosophy 
should, in his own noble phrase, ^havc 
enlarged the bounds of human em- 
pire." ! We might refer to many in- 
stances, But we will content ourselves 
with the strongest, the description of 
the House of Solomon in the New At- 
lantis, By most of Bacon’s contem- 
poraries, and by some people of our 
time, this remarkable passage would, 
we doubt not, be considered as an in- 
genious rodomontade, a counterpart to 
the adventures of Sinbad or Baron 
Munchausen. The truth is, that there 
is not to be found in any human com- 
jmsition a passage more eminently dis- 
tinguished by profound and serene 
wisdom. The boldness and originality 
of the fiction is far less wonderful than, 
the nice discernment which carefully 
excluded from that long list of prodigies 
every thing that can be pronounced im- 
possible, every thing that can be proved 
to lie beyond the mighty magic of in- 
( 1 action and time. Already some parts, 
and not the least startling parts, of this 
glorious prophecy have l^en accom- 
plished, even according to the letter; 
and the whole, construM according to 
the spirit, is daily accomplishing all 
around us. 

One of the most remarkable circam- 
stances in the history of Bacon’s mind 
is the order in which its powers ex- 
jnmded themselves. With him the 
fruit came first and remained till tlm 
I NowAtlaatls. 
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the blossoms did not appear till 
late. In general, the development of 
the fancy is to the development of the 
judgment what the growth of a girl 
is to the growth of a boy. The fancy 
attains at an earlier period to the per- 
fection of its beauty, its power, and 
its fruitfulness; and, as it is first to 
ripen, it is also first to fade. It has 
generally lost something of its bloom 
and frcshne8| before the sterner facul- 
ties have reached maturity; and is 
commonly withered and barren while 
those faculties still retain all their 
i'ncrgy. It rarely happens that the 
fancy and the judgment grow together. 
It happens still more rarely that the 
judgment grows faster than the fancy, 
'i'his seems, however, to have been the 
case with Bacon. His boyhood aiyl 
youth appciir to have been singularly 
sedate. His gigantic scheme of philo- 
sophical reform is said by some writers 
to have been ]danncd before he was 
fifteen, and was undoubtedly planned 
while ho was still young. He observed 
as vigilantly, meditated ns deeply, and 
judged as temperately when he gave 
his first work to the world as at the 
close of his long career. But in elo- 
quence, in sweetness and variety of 
expression, and in richness of illus- 
1 ration, Iiis later writings are far 
superior to those of his youth. In this 
rc8})cct the history of his mind boars 
some resemblance to the history of the 
mind of Burke. The treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, though written 
on a subject which the coldest meta- 
}>hy8ician could hardly treat without 
being occasionally betrayed into florid 
writing, is the most unadorned of all 
Burke’s works. It appeared when he 
was twenty-five or twenty-six. When, 
at ft»rty, ho wrote tlie Thoughts on 
the Causes of the existing Discontents, 
his reason and his judgment had 
reached their full maturity; but his 
eloquence was still in its splendid 
dawn. At fifty, his rhetoric was quite 
as rich as good taste would permit; 
and when he died, at almost seventy, 
it had become ungracefully gorgeous. 
In his youth he wrote on the emotions 
roduced by mountains and c^iscadcs, 
T the master-pieces of painting and 


sculpture, by the fa^ and necks ol 
beautiful women, in the style of a 
Parliamentaiy report. In his old age 
he discussed treaties and tariffs in the 
most fervid and brilliant language^of 
romance. It is strange that the I^say 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, and the 
Letter to a Noble Lord, should be the 
productions of one man. But it is far 
more strange that the Essay should 
have been a production of his youth, 
and the Letter of his old age. 

We will give very short specimens 
of Bacon’s two styles. In 1597, he 
wrote thus : “ Crafty men contemn 
studies; simple men admire them; and 
wise men’ use them; for they teach not 
their 'bwn use : that is a wisdom witli- 
out them, and won by observation. 
Read not to contradict, nor to believe, 
but to weigh and consider. Some 
books arc to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested. Reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man. And therefore 
if a man write little, he hud need have 
a great memory; if he confer little, 
have a present wit ; and if he read 
little, have much cunning to seem to 
know that he doth not. Histories 
make men wise, poets witty, the mathe- 
matics subtle, natural philosophy deep, 
morals graxT, logic and rhetoric abte 
to contend.” It will hardly be dis- 
puted that this is a passage to be 
“chewed and digested.” We do not 
believe that Thucydides himself has 
any where compressed so much thought 
into so small a space. 

In the additions which Bacon after- 
wards made to the Essays, there is 
nothing superior in truth or weight to 
what we have quoted. But his stylo 
was constantly becoming richer and 
softer. The following passage, first 
published in 1625, will sliow the ex- 
tent of the change : “ Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament; ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New, 
which carricth the greater benediction 
and the clearer evidence of God’s 
favour. Yet, even in the Old Testa- 
ment, if you listen to David’s harp 
you shall hear os many hcarse-like- 
airs as carols; and tlic pencil of thr 
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Holy Ghost hath laboured more in been surpassed. Every part of the 
describing the afflfetions of Job than book blazes with wit, but with wit 
the felicities of Solomon. Prosfsrity which is employed only to illustrate 
is not without many fears and dis- and decorate truth. No book ever 
tastes ; and adversity Is nor without made so great a revolution in the 
comforts and hopes. We see in needle- mode of thinking, overthrew so many 
works and embroideries* it is more prejudices, introduced so many new 
pleasing to have a lively ^work upon a opinions. Yet no book was ever 
sad and solemn ground, than to have written in a less contentious spirit. It 


a ilark and melancholy work upon a 
lightsome ground. Judge therefore of 
tiie pleasure of the heart by the 
pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue 
is like precious <>dours, most fragrant 
when they are incensed or cnished ; 
for prosperity doth best discover vice, 
but adversity doth best discover virtue.” 

It is by the Essays that Bacon is 
best known to the multitude. The 
Novum Organum and the De Augmeniia 
are much talked of, but little read. 
They have produced indeed a vast 
effect on the opinions of mankind ; 
but they have produced it through 
the operation of intermediate agents. 
They have moved the intellects which 
have moved tlio world. It is in the 
Essays alone that the mind of Bacon 
is br .ugh* into immediate contact Muth 
the minds of ordinary readers. There 
he opcuis an exoteric school, and talks 
to plain men, in language which every 
body undersUndF, ab^t things in 
which everybody is interested. He 
has thus enabled those who must 
otherwise Iiavo taken his merits on 
trust to judge for themselves ; and 
the great body of readers have, during 
several generations, acknowledged that 
the man who has treated with such 
consummate ability questions with 
which they are familiar may well be 
supposed lo deserve all the praise be- i 
stowed on him by those who have sat ; 
in his inner schooL 

Without any disparagement to the 
admirable trci^ise De Augmentia, we 
must say that, in our judgment, Bacon^s 
greatest performance is the first book 
of the Novum Organum^ All the pecu- 
liarities of his extraordinary mind arc 
found there in the highest perfection. 
Many of the aphorisms, but particu- 
larly those in which he gives examples 
of the influence of the idoloy show a 
nicety of obsen'ation that has never 


I truly conquers with clialk and not 
j with steel. Proposition after propo- 
! sit’on enters into the mind, is received 
-ot as an invader, but as a welcome 
friend, and, though previously un- 
known, becomes at on^ domesticated. 
But what we most admire is the vast 
capacity of that intellect which, with- 
out effort, takes in at once all the 
domains of science, all the past, the 
present, and the future, all the errors 
of two thousand years, all the en- 
couraging signs of the passing times, 
ail the bright hopes of the coming age. 
Cowley, who was among the most 
ardent, and not among the least dis- 
cerning followers of the new philo- 
sophy, has, in one of his finest poems, 
compared Bacon to Moses standing on 
Mount Pisgah. It is to Bacon, we 
think, as ho appears in the first book 
of the Novum Organum^ that the com- 
parison applies with peculiar felicity. 
There we see the great Lawgiver look- 
ing round from his lonely elevation on 
an infinite expanse; behind him a 
wilderness of dreary sands, and bitter 
waters in which successive generations 
have sojonrned, always moving, yet 
ncv(jr advancing, reaping no harvest, 
and building no abiding city ; before 
him a goodly land, a land of promise, 
a land flowing with milk and honey. 
While the multitude below saw only 
the flat sterile desert in which they 
had so long wandered, bounded on 
every side by a near horizon, or diver- 
sified only by some deceitful mirage, 
he was gazing from a far higher stand 
on a far lovelier country, following 
with his eye the long course of fer- 
tilising rivers, through ample pastures, 
and under the bridges of great capitals, 
measuring the distances of marts and 
havens, and portioning out all those 
wealthy regions from Dan to Beersheba. 

It IS painful to turn back from 
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ccmtemplatmg Bacon’s philosophy to 
contemplate his life. Yet without so 
turning back it is impossible fairly to 
estimate his powers. He left the Uni- 
versity at an earlier age than that at 
which most people repair thither. 
While yet a boy be was plunged into 
the midst of diplomatic business. 
Thence he passed to the study of a 
Vast technical system of law, and 
worked his way up through a suc- 
cession of laborious offices to the high- 
est post in his profession. In the 
mean time be took an active part in 
every Parliamiiit ; he was an adviser 
of the Crown t he paid court with the 
greatest asiuduity and address to ail 
whose favmir was likely to be of use 
to him; h4 lived much in society; he 
noted the slightest peculiarities of 
character and the slightest changes of 
fashion. Scarcely any lUan has led a 
more stirring life than that which 
Bacon led from sixteen to sixty. 
Scarcely any man has been better en- 
titled to be called a thorough man of 
the world. The founding of a new 
philosophy, the imparting of a new 
direction to the minds of speculators, 
this was the amusement of his leisure, 
the work of hours occasionally stolen 
from the Woolsack and the Council 
Board. This consideration, while it 
increases the admiration with which 
wo rGgiwd his intellect, increases also 
our regret that such an intellect 
should so often have been unworthily 
employed. He well knew the better 
course, and had, at one time, resplvcd 
to pursue it, “ I confess,” said he in 
a letter written when he was still 
)'oiing, tliat I have as vast contem- 
plative ends 08 1 have moderate civil 
ends,” Had his civil ends continued 
to bo moderate, he would have been, 
not only the Moses, but the Joshua of 


philosophy. He would have fulfilled 
a large part of Ifls own magnificent 
predictions. He would have led his 
followers, not only to the verge, but 
into the heart of the promised land. 
He would not merely have pointed out. 
but would have divided the spoil 
Above all, Jie would have left, not 
only a great, but a spotless name. 
Mankind would then have been able 
to esteem their illustrious benefactor. 
We should not then be compelled to 
regard his character with mingled 
contempt and admiration, with mingled 
aversion and gratitude. We should 
not then regret that there should be 
so many proofs of the narrowness and 
selfishness of a heart, the benevolence 
of which was yet large enough to take 
in all races and all ages. We should 
not then have to blush for the dis- 
ingenuousness of the most devoted 
worshipper of 6})eculativc truth, for 
the servility of the boldest champion 
of intellectual freedom. We should 
not then have scon the same man at 
one time far in the van, and at another 
time far in the rear of his generation. 
Wo should not then be forced to own 
that he who tirat treated legislation as 
a science was among the Ufet Kng- 
lishmcn who used the rack, that he 
who first siimitioned philosc^heia to 
the great work of interpreting nature 
was among tlie last Engliahmeu who 
sold justice. And we should conclude 
our survey of a life placidly, honour- 
ably, beneficently passed, ** in indus- 
trious observations, grounded con- 
clusions, and profitable inventions and 
discoveries,”* with feelings very dif- 
ferent from those with which w'e now 
turn away from the checkered spectacle 
of so much glory and so much shiuDe. 

* From » Letter ot Bacon to Loard Bur 
ieieh. 
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